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PERSONAL HISTORY AND EXPERIENCE 

DAVID COPPERFIELD THE YOUNGER 


CHAPTER L 

l AM BORN. 

Whether I shall turn out to be the hero of my own life, or whether that station 
will be held by anybody else, these pages must show. To begin my life with the 
beginning of my life, I record that I was born (as I have been infoinied and believe) 
on a Friday, at twelve o’clock at night It was remarked that the clock began to 
strike, and I began to cry, simultaneously. 

In consideration of the day and hour of my birth, it was declared by the nurse, 
and by some sage women m the neighbourhood who had taken a lively interest m 
me several months before there was any possibility of our becoming personally 
acquainted, hrst, that I was destined to be unlucky in life ; and secondly, that I 
was privileged to see* ghosts and spiiits ; both these gifts inevitably attaching, as 
they believed, to all unlucky infants of either gendei, born towards the small hours 
on a Friday night. 

I need say nothing here on the first head, because nothing can show better than 
my history whether that prediction was verified or falsified by the result. On the 
second branch of the question, I will only remaik, that unless I lan through that 
part of my inheritance while I was still a baby, 1 have not come into it yet. But I 
do not at all complain of having been kept out of tins property; and if anybody 
else should be m the present enjoyment of it, he is lieaitily welcome to keep il. 

I was boin with a caul, which was advertised for sale, in the newspapers, at the 
low price of fifteen guineas. Whether sea-gomg people were short of money about 
that time, or were short of faith and pieferied coik jackets, I don’t know ; all I 
know is, tliat there was but one solitaiy bidding, and that wal fiom an attorney 
connected with the bill-bioking business, who offered two pounds in cash, and the 
balance in sherry, but declined to be guaranteed from drowning on any higher 
bargain. Consequently the advertisement was withdrawn at a dead loss — for as to 
sherry, my poor dear mother’s own sherry was in the market then — and ten years 
afterwards the caul was put up m a rafiie down in our part of the country, to fifty 
membeis at half-a-crown a head, the winner to spend five shillings. I was present 
myself, and I remember to have felt quite uncomfoi table and«confu9ed, at a part of 
myself being disposed of in that way. The caul was won, I recollect, by an old 
lady with a hand-basket, who, very reluctantly, produced fiom it the stipulated five 
shiUmgs, all m halfpence, and twojience halfpenny short — as it took an immense 
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time and a great waste ot aiitlimetic, to endeavour without any eflecl to prove to 
her. It IS a fact which will be long remembered as icmaikable down there, that 
she was never drowned, but died triumphantly in bed, at ninety-two* 1 ^ave 
understood that it was, to the last, her pioudcst boast, that she never had been on 
the water in hei life, except upon a budge; and that over her tea (to which she was 
extremely partial) she, to the last, expiessed her indignation at the impiety of 
manners and others, who had the presumption to go ‘‘meandering*^ about the 
world. It was in vain to leprebcnt to her that some conveniences, tea perhaps 
included, resulted from this objectionable piactice, Slie always returned, with 
greater emphasis and with an instinctive knowledge of the strength of her objectioiv 
“ Let us have no meandering.” 

Not to meander myself, at present, I will go back to my birth. 

I was born at Blunderstone, in Suffolk, or “thereby,** as they say in Scotland. 
I was a posthumous child. My fathei’s ej^es had closed upon the light of this 
world six months, when mine opened on it. There i.s something strangeTo me, 
even now, m the reflection that he never saw me; and something stiangcr yet in 
the shadowy remembiance that I have of my fust cliildish associations with his 
white grave-stone in the churchyard, and of the indefinable compassion I used to 
feel for it lying out alone there in the dark night, when our little parlor was warn 
and bright with fire and candle, and the doors of our house were- almost cruelly, 
it seemed to me sometimes — ^bolted and locked against it. 

An aunt of my faiheris, and consequently a gicat-aunt of mine, of whom I shall 
have more to relate by and by, was the principal magnate of our family. Miss 
Trotwood, or Miss Betsey, as my poor mother always called her, when she 
sufficiently overcame her dread of this fonnidable personage to mention her at all 
(which was seldom), had been inained to a husband younger than hcisclf, who 
was very handsome, except in the sense of the homely^ adage, “handsome is, that 
handsome does” — for he was strongly suspected of having beaten hliss Betsey, and 
even of having once, on a disputed question of supplies, made some hasty but 
determined ariangements to thiow her out of a two pair of stairs* windt^w. I1u*se 
evidences of an incompatibility of temper induced Miss Betsey to pay him off, anti 
effect a sepaiation by mutual consent. He went to India with his capital, and 
there, accoidmg to a wild legend in our family, he was once seen riding tm an 
elephant, in company with a Baboon; but I think it must have been a Baboo --or 
a Begum, Any how, from India tidings of his death reached home, within leu 
years. How they affected my aunt, nobody knew; for immediately upon tlie 
separation she took her maiden name again, bought a cottage in a hamlet on the 
sea-coast a long way off, established lieiself there as a single wonmn with 
servant, and was understood to live secluded, ever afterwards, in an inlh*xthle 
letuement 

IMy father had once been a favourite of hers, I believe ; but she was mortally 
affronted by his maniage, on the ground that my mother was “a wax doIL** She 
had never seen my mother, but she knew her to be not yet twenty. My father and 
Miss Betsey never met again. He was double my mother’s age when he marritnl, 
and of but a delicate constitution. lie died a year afterwards, aiul, as I have saitl, 
SIX months before I came into the woild. 

This was the state of matteis on the afternoon of, what I may be excused for 
calling, that eventful and mipoitant Fiiday. 1 can make no claim, therefore, to 
have known, at that time, liow matters stood; or to have any remembrance, 
founded on the cvideijce of my own senses, of what follows. 

My mothei was sitting by the fire, but poorly in health, and very low in spirits, 
looking at it throiigli her tears, ami desponding heavily about herself and tlie 
fatherless little stianger, who was already welcomed by some grosses of piuphetic 
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My Aunt looks in. 


pins in a drawer iip-stairs, to a world not at all excited on the subject of his arrival; 
my mother, I say, was sitting by the fire, that bright, windy March afternoon, very 
tmiM and sad, and very doubtful of ever coming alive out of the trial that was 
before her, when, lifting her eyes as she dried them, to the window opposite, she 
saw a strange lady coming up the garden. 

My mother had a sure foreboding at the second glance, that it was Miss Bets^ 
The setting sun was glowing on the strange lady, over the garden-fence, and she 
came walking up to the door with a fell iigidity of figure and composure of counte- 
nance that could have belonged to nobody else. 

When she reached the house, she gave another proof of her identity. My 
father had often hinted that she seldom conducted herself like any ordinary 
Christian; and now, instead of ringing the bell, she came and looked in at that 
identical window, pressing the end of her nose against tlie glass to that extent tliat 
my poor dear mother used to say it became perfectly flat and white in a moment. 

Sh^gave my mother such a turn, that I have always been convinced I am 
indebted to Miss Betsey, for having been born on a Friday. 

My mother had left her chair in her agitation, and gone behind it in the comer. 
Miss Betsey, looking round the room, slowly and inquiringly, began on the other 
side, and earned her eyes on, like a Saiaceif s Head in a Hutch clock, until they 
reached my mother. Then she made a frown and a gesture to my mother, like 
one who was accustomed to be obeyed, to come and open the door. My mother 
went 


** Mrs. David Copperfield, I ihinkl^ said Miss Betsej^ ; the emphasis referring, 
perhaps, to my mothei’s mourning weeds, and her condition. 

‘‘Yes,” said my mother, faintly. 

Miss Trotwood,” said the visitor. “ You have heard of her, I dare say 
My mother answered she had had that pleasure. And she had a disagreeable 
consciousness of not appearing to imply that it had been an overpowering pleasure. 

“Now you see lier,” said Miss Betsey. My mother bent her head, and begged 
her to walk in. 


They went into the pailor my mother had come from, the fiie in the best room 
on the other side of the passage not being lighted — not having been lighted, indeed, 
since my father’s funeral; and when tliey weic both seated, and Miss Betsey said 
nothing, my mother, after vainly trying to restrain herself, began to cry. 

“ Oh tut, tut, tutl” said Miss Betsey, in a hurry. “ Don’t do that! Come, 
come!” 


My mother couldn’t help it notwithstanding, so she cried until she had had her 
cry out. 

“ Take off your cap, child,” said Miss Betsey, “ and let me see you,” 

My mother was too much afraid of her to lefuse compliance with this odd request, 
if she had any disposition to do so. Therefore she did as she was told, and did it 
with such nervous hands that her hair (which was luxuriant and beautiful) fell all 
about her face. 


“ Why, bless my heart!” exclaimed Miss Betsey. “ You are a very Baby!” 

My mother was, no doubt, unusually youthful m appearance even for her yeais, 
s! e hung her head, as if it were her fault, poor thing, and said, sobbing, that indeed 
she was afraid she was but a childish widow, and would be but a childish mother if 
she lived. In a shoit pause which ensued, she had a fancy that she felt Miss Betsey 
touch her hair, and that with no ungentle hand; but, looking at her, in her timid 
hope, she fuiiml that lady sitting with the skirt of her dress i^ucked up, her hands 
foided on one knee, and her feet upon the fender, frowning at the fire. 

“ In the name of Heaven,” saul Miss Betsey, suddenly, “ why Rookery?” 

Do you mean the bouse, ma’am?’ asked my mother. 
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Why Rookery?” said Miss Betsey. Cookery would have Ireeir more to the 
purpose, if you had had any practical ideas of life, either of yoiu"' 

The name was Mr. Coppcrfield’s choice,” returned my mother. ** WheCi he 
bought the house, he liked to think that there were rooks about it” 

The evening wind made such a disUu banco just now, among some tall old elm- 
tiees at the bottom of the garden, that neither my mother nor Miss Betsey coulii 
forbear glancing that way. As the elms bent to one another, like giants who were 
whispering secrets, and after a few seconds of such repose, fell into a violent flurry 
tossing their wild arms about, as if their late confidences were really too wick^ for 
their peace of mind, some weather-beaten ragged old rooks^-nests burdening then 
higher branches, swung like wrecks upon a stonny sea. 

** Wheie are the birds?” asked Miss Betsey. 

<< Xhe My mother had been thinking of something else. 

“ The rooks — ^what has become of them ?” asked Miss Betsey. 

** There have not been any since we have lived here,” said my mother. ** We 
thought— Mr. Copperfield thought — it was quite a large rookery; but the nests were 
very old ones, and the birds have deserted them a long while.” 

David Copperfield all over I” cried Miss Betsey. ** David Copperfield from 
head to foot ! Calls a house a rookeiy when there not a rook near it, and takes 
the birds on trust, because he sees the nests 1” 

“ Mr. Copperfield,” returned my mother, ‘‘ is deiul, and if you ilare to speak un- 
kindly of him to me ” 

My poor dear mother, I suppose, had some momentary intention of committing 
an assault and balteiy upon my aunt, who could easily have setUetl her willi one 
hand, even if my mother had been in fai bcttci training for such an encounter than 
slie was that evening. But it passed with the action <jf lising from licr chair; and 
she sat clown again very meekly, and faintcil. 

When she came to lieiself, or when Ivliss Betsey liad restored her, whichever it 
was, she four 1 the latter standing at the window. Tiic twilight was by this time 
shading down darkness ; and dimly as Uiey saw each other, they couUl not ha\e 
done that without the aid of tlic fire. 


** Well?” said Miss Betsey, coming back to her chair, as if she had only been 
taking a casual look at the piospcct; and when do you expect 

‘‘ I am all in a tremble,” faltered my mother. I don’t know what ’s the matter* 
I shall die, I am sure!” 

No, no, no,” said Miss Betsey. ** Have some tea.” 

Oh dear me, dear me, do you think it will do me any good t” cried my mother 
in a helpless manner. ^ 

“ Of course it will,” said Miss Betsey. “ It ’s nothing; Init fancy. What do you 
call your girl ?” ^ 

1 said my mother innocently. 

Bless the Baby 1 exclaimed Miss Betsey, unconsciously quoting tlie second 
sentiment of tlie pincushion in the drawer up-stans, but applying it to mv mother 
instead of me, I don’t mean that. I mean youi servant.” 

‘‘ Peggotty,” said my mother. 

Peggottyl repeated Miss Betsey, with some indignation. ** Do you mean to 
say, child, that any human being has gone into a Christian church, and got herself 
named Peggotty ?” > s **'-*•■>*-** 

“ It ’s her simame,” said my mother, faintly. “ Mr. Copperfield cnllal her hy 
it, because her Christian name was the same as mine,” ^ 

Here, Peggotty!” cried Miss Betsey, opening the parlor-door. “ Tea, Your 
mistress is a little unwell. Don’t dawdle.” 

Having issued this mandate with as much potentiality as if she had lieon a recog- 
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nised autho ■ since it had been a house, and having looked out 

to confront the amazed Peggotty coming along the passage with a candle at the 
souni of a strange voice, Miss Betsey shut the door again, and sat down as before ; 
with her feet on the fender, the skirt of her dress tucked up, and her hands folded 
on one knee. 

« You were speaking about its being a girl,’’ said Miss Betsey. I have no 
doubt it will be a giid. I have a presentiment that it must be a girl. Now child, 
from the moment of the birth of this girl ” 

Perhaps boy,” my mother took the liberty of putting in. 

I tell you I have a presentiment that it must be a girl,” returned Miss Betsey. 

Don’t contradict. From the moment of this girl’s birth, child, I intend to be her 
friend. I intend to be her godmother, and I beg you’ll call her Betsey Trotwood 
Copperfield. There must be no mistakes in life with this Betsey Trotwood. There 
must be no tiifling with her affections, poor dear. She must be well brought up, 
and weft guarded from reposing any foolish confidences where they are not deserved. 
I must make tliat piy care.” 

There was a twitch of Miss Betsey’s head, after each of these sentences, as if her 
own old wrongs were working within her, and she repressed any plainer reference 
to them by strong constraint So my mother suspected, at least, as she obseived 
her by the low glimmer of the fiie too much scared hy Miss Betsey, too uneasy in 
herself, and too subdued and bewildeied altogether, to observe anything very 
clearly, or to know what to say. 

“ And was David good to you, child?” asked Miss Betsey, when she had been 
silent for a little while, and these motions of her head had gradually ceased. ‘‘Weie 
you comfortable together ?” 

** We were very happy,” said my mother. *‘Mr. Copperfield was only too good 
to me ” 

What, he spoilt you, I suppose?” returned Miss Betsey. 

For being quite alone and dependent on myself in this rough world again, yes, 

I fear he did mdeed,” sobbed my mother. 

“WelU Don’t ciy!” said Miss Betsey. *^You were not equally matched, 
child — ^if any two people can be equally matched — and so I asked the question. 
You were an orphan, weren’t you ?” 

And a governess ?” 

I was nursery-governess in a family where Mr. Copperfield came to visit. Mr. 
Copperfield was very kind to me, and took a gieat deal of notice of me, and paid 
me a good deal of attention, and at last proposed to me. And I accepted him. 
And so we were married,” said my mother simply. 

Ha 1 Poor Baby !” mused Miss Betsey, with her frown still bent upon the fire. 
** Do you know anything?” 

beg your pardon, ma’am,” faltered my mother. 

About keeping house, for instance,” said Miss Betsey. 

** Not much, I fear,” returned my mother. “ Not so much as I could unsh. But 
Mr. Copperfield was teaching me — 

(“ Much he knew about it himself!”) said Miss Betsey in a parenthesis. 

— “And I hope I should have improved, being very anxious to learn, and he 
i^ery patient to teach, if the great misfortune of his death” — my mother broke down 
again here, and could get no farther. 

“Well, well !” said Miss Betsey. 

— “I kept my housekeeping-book regularly, and balanced it with Mr. Copperfield 
every night,” cried my mother in another burst of distress, and breaking down again, 

“ Wall, well I” said Miss Betsey. “Don’t cry any more.” 
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— ** And I am sure we never had a woul of diffeience respectini^j: it, except wher 
Mr. Coppeifield objected to my threes and fives being too much like each other, oi 
to my putting curly tails to my sevens and nines,” resumed my mother in aj^othci 
burst, and breaking down again 

You’ll makeyomself ill,” said Miss Betsey, *^and you know that will not be good 
either for you or foi my god-daughter. Come I You mustn’t do it !” 

Iliis argument had some share in quieting my mother, though her increasing 
Muposition had perhaps a laiger one. There was an interval of silence, only 
broken by hliss Betsey’s occasionally ejaculating “Hal” as she sat with her feet 
upon the fender. 

“ David had bought an annuity for himself with his money, I know,” said she, by 
and by. “ What did he do for you f ’ 

“ Mr. Copperfield,” said my mother, answering with some difficulty, “was so con- 
sicleiate and good as to secure the reversion of a part of it to me-” 

“ How much asked Miss Betsey. 

“ A hunched and five pounds a year,” said my mother. 

“ lie might have done worse,” said my aunt. 

The woid was appropriate to the moment My mother was so much worse that 
Peggotty, coming in with the teaboard and candles, ami seeing at a glance how ill 
she was, — as Miss Betsey might have done sooner if theie had been light enough,*— 
conveyed her up-stairs to liei own room witli aU speed ; and immediately despatched 
Ham Peggotty, her nephew, who had been for some days past secreted m the house, 
unknown to my mother, as a specitd messenger in case of emergency, to fetch the 
nurse and doctor. 

Those allied powers were considerably astonished, when they arrived within a 
few minutes of each other, to find an unknown lady of portentous appearance sitting 
before the fire, with her bonnet tied over her left arm, stopping her ears with Jewel- 
lers’ cotton. Peggotty knowing nothing about her, and my mother saying nothing 
about her, she was quite a mystery in the parlor ; and the fact of her liavmg a 
magazine of jewellers^ cotton in her pocket, and sticking the article in her ears in 
that way, did not detract from the solemnity of her presence. 

The doctor having been up-stairs and come down again, and having satisfied him- 
self, I suppose, that there was a probability of this unknown lady and himself having 
to sit there, face to face, for some hours, laid himself out to be p<dite ami $<iciaL 
He was the meekest of his sex, the mildest of little men. He sklled in and out of 
a room, to take up the less space. He walked as softly as the Clhost in Hamlet, 
and more slowly. He carried his head on one side, ivutly in nioilest dcpreciatiim 
of himself, paitly in modest propitiation of evciybody else. It is nothing to suy 
that he hadnt a word to throw at a dog. He couldirt have thrmvn a word at a 
mad dog. He might have offered him one gently, or half a one, or a fragment of 
one; for he spoke as slowly as he walked; but he wouldn’t have been rude to him, 
and he couldn’t have been quick with him, for any eaithly consideration. 

Mr. Cliillip, looking mildly at my aunt with his head on one side, and making her a 
little bow, said, in allusion to the jewellers’ cotton, as he softly touched his left ear : 

“Some local irritation, ma’am ?” 

“ What I” replied my aunt, pulling the cotton out of one ear like a cork. 

Mr. Chillip was so alanned by her abruptness — as he told my mother afterward 
•-that it was a mercy he didn’t lose his presence of mind. But he repeated sweetly : 

“ Some local irritation, ma’am f ’ 

“Nonsense !” replied my aunt, and corKed herself again, at one blow. 

Mr. Chillip could do nothing after tins, but sit and look at her feebly, as she 
sat and looked at the fire, until he was called up-stairs again. After some quarter 
of an hour’$ absence, he returned* 
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Well ?” said my aunt, taking the cotton out of the ear nearest to him. 

**Wcll, ma’am,” returned Mr. Chilhp, “we are — ^we are progressing slowly, 
ma’am.” 

“Ba — a — ah !” said my aunt, with a perfect shake on the contemptuous inter- 
jection. And corked herself as before. 

Really — ^really — as Mn ChilHp told my mother, lie was almost shocked ; speak- 
ing m a professional point of view alone he was almost shocked. But he sat 
and looked at her, notwithstanding, for nearly two hours, as she sat looking at the 
fire, until he was again called out. After another absence, he again returned. 

“Well ?” said my aunt, taking out the cotton on that side again. 

“Well, ma’am/’ returned Mr. Chillip, “we are — ^we are progressing slowly, 
ma’am.” 

Ya — a — ah !” said my aunt With such a snarl at him, that Mr. Chillip abso- 
lutely could not bear it. It was really calculated to break his spirit, he said 
afterwai?ds. ^ He preferred to go and sit upon the stairs, m the dark and a strong 
draught, until he was again sent for. 

Ham Peggotty, who went to the national school, and was a very dragon at his 
catechism, and who may therefore be regaided as a credible witness, reported next 
day, that happening to peep in at the parlor-door an hour after this, he was instantly- 
descried by Miss Betsey, then walking to and fro in a state of agitation, and pounced 
upon befoie he could make his escape. That there were now occasional sounds of 
feet and voices overhead which he inferred the cotton did not exclude, from the cir- 
cumstance of his evidently being clutched hy the lady as a victim on wlxom to expend 
her superabundant agitation when the sounds were loudest. That, marching him 
constantly up and down by the collar (as if he had been taking too much laudanum), 
she, at those times, shook him, rumpled his hair, made light of his linen, stopped 
A/s ears as if she confounded them with her own, and otherwise touzled and mal- 
treated him. This was in part confirmed by his aunt, who saw him at half-past 
twelve o’clock, soon after his release, and affirmed that he was then as red as I was. 

The mild Mr, Chilhp could not possibly bear malice at such a time, if at any 
time. lie sidled into the pailor as soon as he was at liberty, and said to my aunt 
m his meekest manner : 

“ Well, ma’am, I am happy to congiatulate you.” 

“ What upon ?” said my aunt, sharply. 

Mr. Chilhp was flulteied again, by the extreme seventy of my aunt’s manner ; so 
he made her a little bow, and gave her a little smile, to mollify her. 

“ Mercy on the man, what ’s he doing 1” cried my aunt, impatiently. “Can’t he 
speak ?” 

“Be calm, my dear ma’am,” said Mr. Chillip, in his softest accents. “There 
is no longer any occasion for uneasiness, ma’am. Be calm.” 

It has since been considered almost a miracle that my aunt didn’t shake him, and 
shake what he had to say out of him She only shook her own head at him, but 
in a way that made him quail. 

“ Well, ma’am,” lesumcd Mr. Chillip, as soon as he had courage, “I am happy 
to congratulate you. All is now over, ma’am, and well over ” 

Duimg the five minutes or so that Mr. Chilhp devoted to the delivery of this 
oiation, my aunt eyed him narrowly. 

“ How IS she 2” said my aunt, folding her arms with her bonnet still tied on one 
of them. 

“Well, ma’am, she will soon he quite comfoitable, I hope,” returned Mr. 
Chillip. “Quite as comfortable as we can expect a young mother to be, under 
these melanclioly domestic circumstances. Theie cannot be any objection to your 
seeing her presently, ma’am. It may do her good.” 
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And she. How is she f* said my aunt, sharply. 

Mr. Clullip laid Ins head a little more on one side, and looked at my aunt lik< 
an amiable bird. 

** The baby,” said my aunt. How is she 
Ma’am,” returned Mr. Chilhp, I appiehendccl you had known. It’s a boy.’ 

My aunt said never a word, but took her bonnet by the stiings, m the manner o 
ig, aimed a blow at Mr. Chillip’s head with it, pul it on bent, walked out, mt, 
came back. She vanished like a discontented fairy; or like one of thost 
natural beings whom it was popularly supposed I was entitled to see; and 
came back any more. 

No. I lay in my basket, and my mother lay in her bed; ljut Betsey TrotwoodI 
Copperfield was for ever in the land of dreams and shadows, the tremendous legion 
whence I had so lately travelled; and the light upon the window of tmr room shone 
out upon the earthly bouine of all such travellers, and the mound above ishcs 
and the dust that once was he, without whom I had never been. 


CHAPTER IL 

I OBSERVE. 

The first objects that assume a distinct presence before me, as I look far back, into 
the blank of my infancy, are my mother with her pretty hair and youthful shape, 
and Peggotty, with no shape at all, and eyes so daik that they seenietl to daiken 
tlicir wliole neighbourhood in her fiice, and cheeks and auns so hard and red that I 
wondeied the birds didn’t peck her ni preference to apples. 

I believe I can remember these two at a little distance apart, dwarfed to my siglit 
by stooping down or kneeling on the floor, and I going unsteadily funn the one to 
the other. I have an imx:>reshion on my mind which I cainmt distinguish from 
actual remembrance, of the touch of Peggotty’s fore-finger as siie used to hold it 
out to me, and of its being roughened by needlework, like a pocket nut meg-grater. 

This may be fancy, though I think the memoiy of most of us can go failYicr back 
into such times than many of us suppose; just as I believe the po^\cr of observation 
in numbers of veiy young children to be quite wondciful for its ckisencss am! accu- 
racy, Indeed, I think that most grown men who aic remarkable in this respect, 
may with greater propriety be said not to have lust the faculty, than to nave 
acquired it; the rather, as I geneially observe such men to retain a ceitain fresh* 
ness, and gentleness, and capacity of being pleased, which arc aha an inheritance 
they have preserved from their childhood. 

I might have a misgiving that I am meandering” in stopping to say this, but 
that it brings me to remark that I build these conclusions, in part upon my own 
experience of myself ; and if it should appear from anything I may set down in 
this naiTative that I was a child of close observation, or that as a man I have a strong 
memory of my childhood, I undoubtedly lay claim to both of these characteristics. 

Looking back, as I was saying, into the blank of my infancy, the fust objects I 
can remember as standing out by themselves from a confusion of things, are my 
mother and Peggotty, What else do I icmember ? Let me see. 

There comes out of the cloud, our house— not new to me, but quite familiar, in 
its ,-arliest remembra^nce. On the ground-floor is Peggotty’s kitchen, opening info 
a back yard; with a pigeon-house on a pole, in the centre, wiOiout any pigeons in 
it; a great dog-kennel in a corner, without any dog; and a quantity of fowls that 
look teinbly tall to me* walking about, in a menacing and fcrgdou;» moaner* 
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1 nerc is uiic cuuk who gets up03i a post to crow, and seems to take particular notice 
of me ij-s I look at him thiough the kitchen window, who makes me shivei, he is so 
fierce. Of the geese outside the side-gate who come waddling after me with their 
long irecks stretched out when I go that way, I dieam at night; as a man environed 
by wild beasts might dieam of lions. 

Here is a long passage — ^what an enormous perspective I make of itl — ^leading 
fiom Peggotty’s kitchen to the front-door. A dark store-room opens out of it, and 
that is a place to be run past at night ; for I don’t know what may be among thosg 
tubs and jars and old lea-chests, when there is nobody in there with a dimly- 
burning light, letting a mouldy air come out at the door, in which theie is me 
smell of soap, pickles, pepper, candles, and coffee, all at one whiff. Then there 
are the two parlors ; the parlor in which we sit of an evening, my mother and I 
and Peggotty — ^for Peggotty is quite our companion, when her work is done and 
we are alone — and the best parlor where we sit on a Sunday ; grandly, but not 
so comfortably. Tlieie is something of a doleful air about that room to me, foi 
Peggotty has told me — I don’t know when, but apparently ages ago — about my 
father’s funeral, and the company having their black cloaks put on One Sunday 
night my mother reads to Peggotty and me in there, how Lazarus was raised up 
fiom the dead. And I am so frightened that they are afterwards obliged to take 
me out of bed, and shew me the quiet churchyard out of the bedroom window, 
wiOi the dead all lying in their graves at rest, below tlic solemn moon. 

There is nothing half so green that I know anywhere, as the grass of that 
churchyard; nothing half so shady as its trees; nothing half so quiet as its tomb- 
stones. Tlie sheep are feeding Iheic, when I kneel up, early in the morning, in 
my little bed in a closet within my mother’s loom, to look out at it; and I see the 
red light shining on the sun-dial, and think within myself, “ Is the ^un-dial glad, I 
wonder, that it can tell the lime again 

Here is our pew in the church. What a high-backed pew! With a window 
near it, out of which our house can be seen, and is seen many times dm ing the 
morning’s service, by Peggotty, who likes to make herself as sure as she can that 
it ’s not being robbed, or is not in flames. But though Peggotty’s eye wanders, 
she is much offended if mine docs, and fiowns to me, as I stand upon, the seat, that 
I am to look at the clergyman But I can’t always look at him — I know him 
without that white thing on, and I am afiaid of his wondeiing why I stare so, and 
perhaj)S stopping the seiviee to inquiie — and what am I to do ? It ’s a dreadful 
thing to gape, but I must do something. I look at my mother, but she pretends 
not to see me. I look at a boy in the aisle, and he makes faces at me. I look at 
the sunlight coming in at the open door through the poich, and there I sec a sliay 
sheeji — I don’t mean a sinner, but mutton — ^half making up his mind to come into 
the chinch, I feel that if I looked at him any longer, I miglit be tempted to sav 
something out loud; and what would become of me then! I look up at the monu- 
mental tablets on the wall, and try to think of Mr. Bodgers late of this parish, and 
what the feelings of Mrs. Bodgeis must have been, when affliction sore, long time 
hir. Bodgers boie, and physicians weie in vam I wonder whether they called in 
Mr. Chillip, and he was in vain; and if so, how he likes to be lemmded of it once 
a week. I look fiom Mr, Chillip, m his Sunday neckcloth, to the pulpit; and 
think what a good place it would be to play in, and what a castle it would make, 
with another boy coming up the stairs to attack it, and having the velvet cushion 
with the tassels thrown down on his head. In tune my eyes gradually shut up; 
and, from seeming to hear the cleigyman singing a drowsy song in the heat, I hear 
nothing, until I fall off the scat with a crash, and am taken out, more dead than 
alive, by Peggotty. 

And now 1 see the outside of our house, with the latticed bed-room windows 
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standing open to let in the swcct-biuclling air, and the raggal oU ronhs’-nests sUll 
dangling in the elm-trecs at the bottom of the front gankn. Now I am in the 
gaulen at the back, beyond the yard where the empty pigeondHHtse and <log- 
kennel are — ^a very presex ve of butterihes, as I remember it, with a high fcnc4 and 
a gate and padlock; where the fruit clusters on the trees, riper and richer than 
fruit has ever been since, in any other garden, and where my mother gatliets some 
in a basket, while 1 stand by, bolting fuitive gooselierria, and trying to h ak 
unmoved. A great wmd rises, and the summer is g<)nc in a moment. We are 
playing in the winter twilight, dancing about the parlor. When my mother is out 
of breath and rests herself In an elbow-chair, I watch her winding her bright curls 
round her fingers, and straightening her waist, and nobcnly knows l>ctter than I do 
that she likes to look so well, and is proud of being^so pretty. 

That is among my very earliest impressions. That, and a sense that we were 
both a little afraid of Peggotty, and submitted ourselves in most thinffi to her 
direction, were among the first opinions — if they may be so called— that, I ever 
derived from what I saw. 

Peggottyand I were sitting one night by the parlor fne, alone. I had l>cen 
reading to Peggotty about crocodiles, I must have read very perspicuouslv, or 
the poor soul must have been deeply interested, fiir I rememlHT she had a t mndy 
impression, after I had done, that they were a sort of vegetable. I was ftrul of 
reading, and dead sleepy; but having leave, as a high treat, to sit up until my 
mother came home from spending the evening at a neighbours, I would ralher 
have died upon my post (of course) than have gone to IhhL I had readierl that 
stage of sleepiness when Peggotty seemed to swell and grow immensely huge. I 
propped my eyelids open with my two forefingers, and lookc<l perseveringly at her 
as she sat at work; at the little bit of wax-candle she kept ft>r her threail htnv tdtl 
it looked, being so wrinkled in all directions!* — at the little house ’uith a tli.tlclitHl 
roof, where the yard-measure lived; at her work-box with a sliding lid, wittx a view 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral (with a pink dome) painted on the top; at the In ass 
thimble on her finger; at herself, whom I thought lovely. I felt so sleepy, that I 
knew if I lost sight of anything, for a moment, I was g<uie. 

Peggotty,” says I, suddenly, were you ever maiued?” 

** Lord, Master Davy,” replied Peggotty. ** What ’s put marriage in your head!” 

She answered with such a start, that it quite awoke me. Ami tluai she stoppoi 
in her work, and looked at me, with her needle drawn out to its thread’s 
length. 

But you ever married, Peggotty?” says L ‘‘You axe a very handniunc 
woman, an’ t you!” 

I thought her in a different style from my mother, certainly; but of another 
school of beauty, I considered her a perfect example, lliere was a red velvet 
footstool in the best parlor, on which my motlier had painted a nosegay. The 
ground-work of that stool and Peggotty’s complexion appeared to me to be one 
and the same thing. The stool was smooth, an<l Peggotty was ronglx, but that 
made no difference. 

“Me handsome, Davy!” said Peggotty. “I^wk, no, my dear! But what put 
marriage in your head ?” 

“1 don’t know I — ^You mustn’t marry more than one pei^on at a time, may you, 
Peggotty?” 

“Certainly not,” says Peggotty, with the promptest decision, 

“But if you maify a person, and the pcison dies, why then you may marry 
another person, mayn’t you, Peggotty?” 

“You MAY,” says Peggotty, “if you choose, my dear. That’s a matter of 
opinion.” 
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^*But \ hat is yom* opinionj Peg^otty?” said I. 

I asked her, and looked curiously at her, because she looked so curiously at me. 

‘*]^y opinion is,” said Peggotty, taking her eyes from me, after a little inde- 
cision and going on with her work, “that I never was married myself, Master 
Davy, and that I don’t expect to be. Tliat ’s all I know about the subject.” 

“You an’t cross, I suppose, Peggotty, are you?’ said I, after sitting quiet for a 
minute. 

I really thought she was, she had been so short with me; but I was quite 
mistaken; for she laid aside her woik (which was a stocking of her own), and 
opening her arms wide, took my curly head within them, and gave it a good 
squeeze. I know it was a good squeeze, because, being veiy plump, whenever she 
made any little exertion after she was dressed, some of the buttons on the back of 
her gown flew off. And I recollect two bursting to the opposite side of the parlor, 
while she was hugging me. 

“ Noiv let me hear some more about the Crorkindills,” said Peggotty, who was 
not quite right in the name yet, “ for I an’t heaid half enough ” 

I couldn’t quite undeistand why Peggotty looked so queer, or wdiy she was so 
ready to go back to the ciocodiles. However, we returned to those monsters, with 
flesh wakefulness on my part, and we left their eggs in the sand for the sun to hatch; 
and we ran away from them, and baffled them by constantly turning, which they 
were unable to do quickly, on account of their unwieldy make; and we went into 
the watci after them, as natives, and put shaip pieces of timber down theii tin oats; 
and in short we ran the whole crocodile gauntlet. I did, at least; but I had my 
doubts of Peggotty, who was thoughtfully sticking hei needle into various parts of 
ker face and arms all the time. 

We had exhausted the crocodiles, and begun with the alligators, when the 
garden-bell rang. We went out to the door; and there was my mother, looking 
unusually pretty, I thought, and with her a gentleman with beautiful black hair 
and whiskers, who had walked home with us from church last Sunday. 

As my mother stooped down on the threshold to lake me in her arms and kiss 
me, the gentleman said I was a moie highly privileged little fellow than a monaich — 
or something like that ; for my later undeislanding comes, I am sensible, to my 
aid here. 

“ What docs that mean ?” I asked him, over her shoulder. 

He patted me on the head ; but somehow, I didn’t like him or his deep voice, 
and I was jealous that his hand should touch my mothei’s in touching me — ^which 
it did. I put it away as well as I could. 

“ Oh, Davy remonstrated my mother. 

“ Dear boy !” said the gentleman. “ I cannot wonder at his devotion 

I never saw such a beautiful color on my mother’s face bcfoie. She gently chid 
me for being rude; and, keeping me close to licr shawl, turned to thank the gentle- 
man for taking so much tiouble as to bring her home. She put out her hand to 
linn as she spoke jmd, as he met it with his own, she glanced, I thought, at me. 

Let us say ‘ j|r>od night,’ my fine boy,” said the gentleman, when he had ben^; 
his head — I saw lumi— over my mothei’s little glove 

“ Good night I” said I. 

“ Come ! Let us be the best friends in the world 1” said the gentleman, laughing. 

“Shake hands I” 

My right hand was in my mothci’s left, so I gave him the other. 

“ Why, that’s the wrong hand, Davy!” laughed the gentleni^in. 

My mother drew my right hand forward, but I was resolved, for my former 
reason, not to give it him, and I did not. I gave him the otlier, and he shook it 
heartily, and said I was a brave fellow, and went away* 

B 
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At this minute I see him turn round in the gaulen, anti give us a 3a«.t look with 
his ill-omened black eyes, before the door was shut. 

Peggotty, who had not said a word or moved a finger, secured the fast^iin|Ts 
instantly, and we all went into the pailon My mother, contimy to her usual nabit, 
instead of coming to the elbow-chair by the fue, remained at the other eml erf the 
room, and sat singing to lierself. 

— Hope you have had a pleasant evening, ma^am/* said Pcggotly, stamling as 
stiff as a barrel in the centre of the room, with a caiuUeslick in her hand, 

“Much obliged to you, Peggotty,” returned my mother in a cheerful voic<^ 
“ I have had a very pleasant evening.” 

“ A stranger oi so makes an agreeable change,” suggested Peggotty, 

“ A very agiecable change, indeed,” letuined my mother. 

Peggotty continuing to stand motionless in the muklie of the room, and my 
mother i-esuming her singing, I fell asleep, though I was not so sound asleep but 
that I could hear voices, without hearing vliat they said. When I half awoke 
from this uncomfortable doze, 1 found Peggotty and my mother both in tears, and 
both talking. 

Not such a one as this, Mi. Copperfield wouldn’t have liked,” said Peggotty. 

That I say, and that I swear!” 

“Good Pleavens!” cried my mother, “you’ll drive me mad! Was ever any 
poor gul so ill-used by her seivants as I ami Why do I do myself the injustice 
of calling myself a giil ? Have I never been married, Peggotty f * 

“ God knows you have, ma’am,” returned Peggotty, 

“ Then, how can you dare,” said my mother — “you know I don’t mean haw 
can you dare, Peggotty, but how can you have the heart — to make me so uncom- 
fortable and say such bitter things to me, when you ai'e well aware that I haven’t, 
out of this place, a single friend to turn to ?” 

“The more’s the reason,” returned Peggotty, “for saying that it won’t do. 
No I That It won’t do. No! No price could make it <lo. Nol”^ — 1 thought 
Peggotty would have thrown the candlestick away, she was so emphatic with it 

“How can you be so aggiavatmg,” said my mother, shedding more tears than 
before, “ as to talk in such an unjust manner! How can you go on as if it was all 
settled and arranged, Peggotty, when I tell you over and over again, you cruel 
thing, that beyond the commonest civilities nothing lias passe(II You talk of 
admiration. What am I to do ? If people are so silly as to indulge the sentiment, 
is it my fault? What am I to do, I ask you? Would you wish me to shave my 
head and black my face, or disfigure myself with a burn, or a scald, or something 
of that sort ? I daie say you woidd, Peggotty, I daic say you ’d quite enjoy iL” 

r’eggotty seemed to take this aspersion veiy much to heart, I thought. 

“And my dear boy,” cried my mother, coming to tlie elbow-chair in %vlrich I 
was, and caiessing me, “my own little Davy! Is it to be hinted to me that I am 
ivanting in affection for my piecious ti ensure, the dearest little feik>w that ever was !” 

, “ Nobody never went and hinted no such a thing,” said Peggtitty. 

‘^You did, Peggotty !” returned my mother. “'You know you did. What else 
was it possible to infer from what you said, you unkind creature, when you know 
as well as I do, that on his account only last quarter I wouldn’t buy myself a new 
parasol, though that old green one is frayed the whole way up, and the fringe is 
perfectly mangy? You know it is, Peggotty; you can’t deny it.” Then, turning 
affectionately to me, with hei cheek against mine, “Am I a naughty mama to yini; 
Davy? Am I a nasty, cruel, selfish, bad mama? Say I am, my child; say ‘yes,* 
dear boy, and Peggotty will love you; and I’eggotty’s love is a great deal bcttci 
than mine, Davy. / don’t love you at all do I ?” 

At this, we rll fell a-crymg together. M think I was the loudest of the party, 
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but I am sure we were all sincere about it. 1 was quite heart-broken myself, and 
am afiaid that in the first transports of wounded tenderness I called Peggolty a 
“Beast.’* That honest creature was in deep affliction, I remember, and must have 
become quite buttonless on the occasion; for a btlle volley of those explosives went 
off, when, after having made it up with my mother, she kneeled down by the 
elbow-chair, and made it up with me. 

We went to bed greatly dejected. My sobs kept waking me, for a long time ; 
and when one veiy strong sob quite hoisted me up in bed, I found my mothei sitting 
on the coverlet, and leaning over me. I fell asleep in her arms, after that, and 
slept soundly. 

Whether it was the following Sunday when I saw the gentleman again, oi 
whether there was any greater lapse of lime befoie he re-appeared, I cannot recall. 
I don’t profess to be clear about dates. But there he was, in church, and he 
walked home with us afterwards. He came in, too, to look at a famous geranium 
we hadj in die parlor-window. It did not appear to me that he took much notice 
of it, but before he went he asked my mother to give him a bit of the blossom. 
She begged him to choose it for himself, but he refused to do that — I could not 
understand why — so she plucked it for him, and gave it into his hand. He said 
he would never, never, part with it any more ; and I thought he must be quite a 
fool not to know that it would fall to pieces in a day or two. 

Peggotty began to be less with us, of an evening, than she had always been. 
My mother delened to her veiy much — ^more than usual, it occurred to me — and 
we were all three excellent friends ; still we were different from what we used to 
be, and were not so comfortable among ourselves. Sometimes I fancied that 
Peggotty perhaps objected to my mother’s wearing all the pretty dresses she had in 
her drawers, or to her going so often to visit at that neighbour’s ; but I couldn’t, to 
my satisfaction, make out how it was. 

Gradually, I became used to seeing the gentleman with the black whiskers. I 
liked him no belter than at first, and had the same uneasy jealousy of him ; but il 
I had any reason for it beyond a child’s instinctive dislike, and a general idea that 
Peggotty and I could make much of my mother without any help, it certainly was 
not ihe leason that I might have found if I had been oldei. No such thing came 
into my mind, or near it. I could observe, in little pieces, as it weie ; but as to 
making a net of a number of these pieces, and catching anybody in it, that was, as 
yet, beyond me. 

One autumn morning I was with my mother in the front garden, when Mr. 
Murdstonc — I knew him by that name now— came by, on horseback. He reined 
up Ins horse to salute my mother, and said he was going to Lowestoft to see some 
friends who weie there with a yacht, and merrily proposed to lake me on the saddle 
before him if I would like the ride. 

The air was so clear and pleasant, and the horse seemed to like the idea of the 
ndc so much himself, as he stood snoitmg and pawing at the garden-gate, that 1 
had a great desire to go. So I was sent up-stairs to Peggotty to be made .spruce ; 
and, in the meantime, Mr. Muidstone dismounted, and, with his horse’s bridle 
drawn over his arm, walked slowly up and down on the outer side of the sweets 
biiar fence, while my mother walked slowly up and down on the inner, to keep 
him company. I recollect Peggotty and I peeping out at them from my little 
window ; I lecollect how closely they seemed to be examining the sweetbriat 
between them, as they strolled along ; and how, from being m a perfectly angelic 
temper, Peggotty turned cross in a moment, and brushed my kair the wiong way, 
excessively hard, 

JMi*. Murdstone and I were soon off, and trotting along on the green lurf by the 
Side of the road. He held me quite easily with one arm, and I don’t think I waj 
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restless usually ; but I could not make up my mind to sit in front of him %uthout 
turning my head sometimes, and looking up in his face. He had that kind of 
shallow black eye — I want a better word to express an eye that has no dcptlyn it 
to be looked into — ^which, when it is abstiacted, seems, from some pecuhaniy of 
light, to be disfigured, fora moment at a time, by a cast. yc\eral tuncb when I 
glanced at him, I observed that appearance with a sort of awe, and wondered what 
he was thinking about so closely. Ilis hair and whiskers were I>lacker ami 
thicker, looked at so near, than even I had given them ciedit for being, A 
squareness about the lowei part of his face, and the dotted indication of the strong 
black beard he shaved close everyday, leminded me of the wax-work that had 
travelled into our neighbourhood some half-a-year before. This, his regular eye- 
brows, and the rich white, and black, and brown, of his complexion -—confound his 
complexion, and his memory! — made me think him, in spite of my misgivings, a 
very handsome man. I have no doubt that my poor dear mother thought him so loo. ^ 

We went to an hotel by the sea, where two gentlemen were smoking cigvis in a 
room by themselves. Each of them was lying on at least four chairs, an<l had a 
large rough jacket on. In a cornei was a heap of coats and boat-cioaks, and a 
flag, all bundled up together. 

They both rolled on to their feet, in an untidy sort of manner, when we came in, 
and said, “ Halloa, Murdstone I We thought you were dead I” 

<<]^ot yet,” said Mr. Murdstone. 

And who ’s this shaver ?” said one of the gentlemen, taking liold of ma 

That *s Davy,” returned Mr. Murdstone. 

^ * Davy who V ' said the gentleman. ‘ ‘ J ones ?” 

^'Copperfield,” said Mr Murdstone. 

‘*Whatl Bewitching Mrs. Copperfield’s incumbrance?” cried the gentleman. 

The pretty little wddow 

* ‘ Quinion, ” said Mi . Murdstone, ‘ ^ take care, if you please. .Somebody \ shui p. ” 

** Who is?” asked the gentleman, laughing. 

I looked up, quickly ; being curious to know*. 

Only Brooks of Shefiicld,” said Mr. Murdstone* 

I was quite relieved to 'find that it was only Brooks of Sheffield; for, at fast, I 
really thought it was I. 

T^e seemed to be something veiy comical in the reputation of Mr. Biouks of 
Sheffield, for both the gentlemen laughed heartily when he was mcntioncil, and 
Mr Murdstone was a good deal amused also. After some laughing, the gentiemau 
whom he had called Quinion said : 

** And what is the opinion of Brooks of Sheffield, in reference to the projected 
business ?” 

“ Why, I don’t know that Brooks understands much about it at pxesent,” 
replied Mi. Murdstone; “but he is not generally favouiable, 1 believe.” 

There was more laughter it this, and Mr. Quinion said he would ring the bell 
for some sheiry m which to clunk to Brooks. This he did ; and when the wine 
came, lie macT,e me have a little, with a biscuit, and, befoie I cbaiik it, stainl up 
and say, “ Confusion to Brooks of Sheffield !” The toast was received with great 
applause, and such hearty laughter that it made me laugh too ; at winch they 
laughed the more. In shoit, we quite enjoyed ourselves. 

We walked about on the cliff after that, and sat on the grass, and looked at 
things through a telescope — I could make out nothing myself when it was put to 
my eye, but I pretended I could — and then we came back to the hotel to m early 
dinner. All tl>e time we were out, the two gentlemen smoked incessantly— which, 
I thought, if I might judge from the smell of their rough coats, they must have 
been doing, ever since the coats had first come home from the tailor’s. I must 
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lot forget that we went on boaid the yacht, where they all three descended into 
he cabin, and were busy with some papers. I saw them quite hard at work, when 
[ looked down through the open skylight. They left me, during this time, with a 
/cry nice man, with a very large head of red hair and a very small shiny hat upon 
t, who had got a cross-barred shut or waistcoat on, with “Skylark’* in capital 
etters across llic chest. I thought it was his name ; and that as he lived on board 
»hip and hadn’t a street-door to put his name on, he put it there instead; but 
ivhen I called him Mr. Skylark, he said it meant the vessel. 

I observed all day that Mr. Murdstone was graver and steadier than the two 
Tentlemen. They were very gay and careless. They joked freely with one 
mother, but seldom with him. It appeared to me that he was more clever and 
::old than they were, and that they regarded him with something of my own 
eeling. I remarked that, once or twice, when Mr. Quimon was talking, he 
ooked at Mr. Muidstone sideways, as if to make sure of his not being displeased ; 
md tibat once when Mr. Passnidge (the other gentleman) was in high spirits, he 
rod upon his foot, and gave him a secret caution with his eyes, to observe Mr. 
Murdstone, who was sitting stern and silent. Nor do I recollect that Mr. Murd- 
»tone laughed at all that day, except at the Sheffield joke — and that, by the by, 
vas his own. 

We went home early in the evening. It was a very fine evening, and my mother 
md he had another stroll by the sweetbriar, while I was sent in to get my tea. 
When he was gone, my mother asked me all about the day I had had, and what 
hey had said and done. I mentioned wliat they had said about her, and she 
'aughed, and told me they were impudent fellows who talked nonsense — but I 
icnew it pleased her. I knew it quite as well as I know it now. I took the 
opportunity of asking if she was at all acquainted with Mr. Brooks of Sheffield, 
out she answered No, only she supposed he must be a manufacturer in the knife 
md fork way. 

Can I say of her face — altered as I have reason to remember it, perished as I 
.enow it is — that it is gone, when here it comes before me at this instant, as distinct 
IS any face that I may choose to look on in a crowded stieet ? Can I say of her 
nnocent and giilish beauty, tliat it faded, and was no more, when its breath falls 
>n my cheek now, as it fell that night? Can I say she ever changed, when my 
remembrance brings her back to life, thus only; and, truer to its loving youth than 
[ have been, or man ever is, still bolds fast what it cherished then ? 

I write of her just as she was when I had gone to bed after this talk, and she 
:ame to bid me good night. She kneeled down playfully by the sitle of the bed, 
md laying her chin upon her hands, and laughing, said: 

“ What was it they said, Davy ? Tell me again. I can’t believe it.” 

“ * Bewitching ^ ” I began. 

My mother put her hands upon my lips to stop me. 

“It was never bewitching,” she said, laughing, “It never could have been 
!)ewitching, Davy. Now I know it wasn’t !” 

“Yes It was. ‘'Bewitching Mrl Copperfield,’ ” I repeated stoutly. “And 

t pretty.’ ” 

“No, no, it was never pretty. Not pretty,” interposed my mother, laying her 
fingers on my lips again* 

“ Yes it was. * Pretty little widow.’ ” 

“What foolish, impudent creatures !” cried my mother, laughing and cpvering 
lier face. “ What ridiculous men ! An’t they ? Davy dear*.—” 

“Well, Ma.” 

“ Don’t tell Peggotty; she might be angry with them. I am dreadfully angry 
^ifh them myself; but I would lather Peggotty didn’t knp’vv.” 
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I promised, of course j and we kissed one another over and over again, and 1 
>on fell fast asleep. 

It seems to me, at tMs distance of time, as if it were the next day when Pegrotty 
reached the striking and adventurous proposition I am about to mention; Sit it 
^as probably about two months afteru^ards. 

We weie sitting as before, one evening (when my mother was out as before), in 
Dmpany with the stocking and the yard measure, and the bit of wax, and the 
ox with Samt Paul’s on the lid, and the crocodile book, when Peggotty, after 
joking at me several times, and opening her mouth as if she were going to speak, 
without doing it — which I thought was merely gaping, or I should have !>een 
ither alarmed — ^said coaxingly; 

** Master Davy, how should you like to go along with me and spend a fortnight 
t my brother’s at Yarmouth ? Wouldn’t that he a treat 

Is your brother an agreeable man, Peggotty f’ I inquired, provisionally* 

Oh, what an agreeable man he is 1’^ cri^ Peggotty, holding up her hands, 
‘ Then there ’s the sea ; and the boats and ships ; and the fishermen ; and the 
each ; and Am to play with 

Peggotty meant her nephew Ham, mentioned in my first chapter; but she spoke 
f him as a morsel of English Grammar. 

I was fiiished by her summary of delights, and replied that it would indeed be a 
reat, but what would my mother say? 

** Why then I ’ll as good as bet a guinea,” said Peggotty, intent upon my face, 

* that she ’ll let us go. I ’ll ask her, if you like, as soon as ever she comes home. 
There now !” 

But what ’s she to do while we arc away?” said I, putting my small elbows on 
he table to argue the point She can’t live by herself.” 

If Peggotty were looking for a hole, all of a sudden, in the heel of that stocking, 
t must have been a veiy little one indeed, and not woilh darning. 

I say ! Peggotty I She can’t live by herseli^ you know.” 

“ Oh bless you 1” said Peggotty, looking at me again at last ** Don’t you 
mow? She’s going to stay for a fortnight with Mrs, Gmyper, Mrs, Grayper ’s 
roing to have a Tot of company.” 

Oh ! If that was it, I was quite ready to go. I waited, in the utmost impatience, 
intil my mother came home from Mrs. Graypei’s (for it was that identical neighbour), 
o ascertain if we could get leave to carry out this great idea. Without being nearly 
»o much surprised as I expected, my mother entered into it readily; and it was all 
irranged that night, and my board and lodging during the visit were to be paid for* 

The day soon came for our going. It was such an early day that it came soon, 
sven to me, who was in a fever of expectation, and half afraid that an earthquake 
or a fiery mountain, or some other great convulsion of nature, might interpose to 
stop the expedition. We were to go in a carrier’s cart, which departed in the 
aroming after breakfast. I would have given any money to have been allowed to 
vviap myself up over-night, and sleep in my hat and boots. 

It touches me nearly now, although I tell it lightly, to recollect how eager I \vm 
to leave my happy home ; to think how little I suspected what I did leave for ever. 

I am glad to recollect that when the carrier’s cart was at the gate, and my 
mother stood there kissing me, a grateful fondness for her and for the old place I 
had never turned my back upon before, made me ciy. I am glad to know that 
my mother cried too, and that I felt her heart beat against mine. 

I am glad to lecollrect that when the carrier began to move, my mother mn out 
at the gate, and called to him to stop, that she might kiss me once more. I am 
glad to dwell upon the earnestness and love witli which she lifted up her face to 
mine, and did so. 



To Yarmouth with the Carrier. 




As we left her standing in the road, Mr. Murdstone came up to where she was, 
and seemed to expostulate with her for being so moved. I was looking back 
round the awning of the cait, and wondered what business it was of his. 
Peg^tty, who was also looking back on the other side, seemed anything but 
satisfied ; as the face she brought back in the cart denoted. 

I sat looking at Peggotty for some time, in a reverie on this supposititious case: 
whether, if she were employed to lose me like the boy in the fairy tale, I should 
be able to track my way home again by the buttons she would shed. 


CHAPTER III. 

I HAVE A CHANGE. 

The carrier’s horse was the laziest horse in the world, I should hope, and shuffled 
along, with his head down, as if he liked to keep people waiting to whom the 
packages were duected. I fancied, indeed, that he sometimes chuckled audibly 
over this refiection, but the carrier said he was only tioubled with a cough. 

The carrier had a way of keeping his head down, like his horse, and of drooping 
sleepily foiward as he drove, with one of his arms on each of his knees. 1 say 
“diove,” but it struck me that the cart would have gone to Yarmouth quite as well 
without him, for the horse did all that ; and as to conversation, he had no idea of it 
but whistling. 

Peggotty had a basket of refreshments on her knee, which would have lasted us 
out handsomely, if we had been going to London by the same conveyance. We 
ate a good deal, and slept a good deal. P^gotty always went to sleep with her 
chin upon the handle of the basket, her hold of which never relaxed; and I could 
not have believed unless I had heard her do it, that one defenceless woman could 
have snored so much. 

We made so many deviations up and down lanes, and were such a long time 
delivering a bedstead at a public-house, and calling at other places, that I was 
quite tired, and very glad, when we saw Yarmouth. It looked rather spongy and 
soppy, I thought, as 1 earned my eye over the great dull waste that lay across the 
river ; and I could not help wondering, if the world were really as round as my 
geography-book said, how any part of it came to be so flat. But I reflected that 
Yarmouth might be situated at one of the poles ; which would account for it. 

As we drew a little nearer, and saw the whole adjacent prospect lying a straight 
low line under the sky, I hinted to Peggotty that a mound or so might have 
improved it ; and also that if the land had been a little more separated from the 
sea, and the town and the tide had not been quite so much mixed up, like toast and 
water, it would have been nicer. But Peggotty said, with greater emphasis than 
usual, that we must take things as we found them, and that, for her part, she was 
proud to call herself a Yarmouth Bloater. 

When we got into the street (which was strange enough to me), and smelt the 
fish, and pitch, and oakum, and lar, and saw the sailois walking about, and the 
carts Jingling up and down over the stones, I felt that I had done so busy a place 
an injustice ; and said as much to Peggotty, who heard my expressions of ddight 
With great complacency, and told me it was well known (I suppose to those who 
had the good fortune to be born Bloaters) that Yarmouth was,, upon the whole, the 
finest place in the univeise. 

** Here’s my Ami” screamed Peggotty, “growed out of knowledge 1” 

He was waiting for us, in fact, at the public-house; and asked me how I found 
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myself, like an old acquaintance. I did not feel, at first, that I knew Mm as well 
as he knew me, because he had never come to outhouse since the night I was bom, 
and naturally he had the advantage of me. But our intimacy was much adviced 
by his taking me on his back to carry me home. He was, now, a huge, scrong 
fellow of SIX feet high, broad in proportion, and round-shotildcrcd; but with a 
simpering boy^s face and curly light hair that gave him quite a sheepish look. He 
was dressed in a canvass jacket, and a pair of such very stiff trousers that they 
would have stood quite as well alone, without any legs in them. And you couldmt 
so properly have said he wore a hat, as that he was covered in a-top, like an old 
building, with something pitchy. 

Ham carrying me on his back and a small box of ours under his arm, and Peg* 
gotty cauying another small box of ours, we turned down lanes bestrewn with bks 
of chips and little hillocks of sand, and went past gas-works, ro|>e*walks, boat- 
builders’ yards, ship-wrights’ yards, ship-breakers’ yanls,^ caulkers^ yards, riggers’ 
lofts, smiths’ forges, and a great litter of such places, until we came out upon the 
dull waste I had already seen at a distance ; when I lam said, 

“ Yon ’s our house, Mas’r Davy I” 

I looked in all directions, as far as I could stare over the wilderness, and^iway 
at the sea, and away at the river, but no house could / make out. There was a 
black barge, or some other kind of superannuated boat, not far off, high and dry on 
the ground, with an iron funnel sticking out of it for a chimney ami smoking very 
cosily; but nothing else in the way of a habitation that was visible to 

* ' That ’s not it r said I. * ^ That ship-looking thing f ’ 

“That’s it, Mas’r Davy,” returned ifam. 

If it had been Aladdin’s palace, roc’s and all, I suppose ,I could not have 
been more charmed with the romantic idea of living in it. There was a delightful 
door cut in the side, and it was roofed in, and there were little windows in it; but 
the wonderful chann of it was, that it was a real boat which had no doubt been 
upon the water hundreds of times, ami which had never been intended to be lived 
in, on dry land. That was the captivation of it to me. If it had ever been meant 
to be lived in, I might have thought it small, or inconvenienl, or lonely; but never 
having been designed for any sudi use, it became a perfect abode. 

It was beautifully clean inside, and as tidy as possible. There was a table, and 
a Dutch clock, and a chest of drawers, and on the chest of drawers there was a tea- 
tray with a painting on it of a lady with a parasol, taking a walk with a military- 
looking child who was trundling a hoop. The tray was kept from tumbling down, 
by a bible; and the tray, if it had tumbled down, woukl have smashal a quantity 
of cups and saucers and a teapot that were grouped around the book. On the walls 
there were some common coloured pictures, framed and glared, of scripture sub- 
jects; such as I have never seen since in the hands of pedlai-s, without seeing the whole 
interior of Peggotty’s brother’s house again, at one view. Abraham in retl going 
to sacrifice Isaac in blue, and Daniel in yellow cast into a den of green lions, were 
the most prominent of these. Over the little mantel-shelf, was a picture of the 
Sarah Jane lugger, built at Sunderland, with a real little woo<lcn stem stuck on to it; 
a work of ait, combining composition with caq)entry, which I considered to be one 
of the most enviable possessions that the world could afford, lliere were some 
hooks in the beams of the ceiling, the use of which I did not divine then; and 
some lockers and boxes and conveniences of that sort, which served for seats and 
eked out the chairs. 

All this, I saw ip the first glance after I crossed the threshoH— diild-like; 
according to my theory-— and then Pe^otty opened a little door and showed me 
my bedroom. It was the completet and most desirable bedroom ever seen*— In the 
stem of the vessel; with a little window, where the rudder used to go throi^h; a 
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little looking-glass, just the right height for me, nailed against the wall, and framed 
with oyster-shells; a little bed, which there was just room enough to get into; and 
a nosegay of seaweed in a blue mug on the table. The walls were whitewashed as 
white as milk, and the patch woik counterpane made my eyes quite ache with its 
brightness. One thing I particularly noticed m this delightful house, was the smell 
of fish; which was so searching, that when I took out my pocket-handkerchief to 
wipe my nose, I found k smelt exactly as if it had wrapped up a lobster. On my 
imparting this discoveiy in confidence to Peggotty, she mfonned me that her brother 
dealt in lobsters, ciabs, and crawfish; and I afterwards found that a heap of these 
creatures, in a state of wonderful conglomeiation with one another, and never leav- 
ing off pinching whatever they laid hold of, weie usually to be found m a little 
wooden outhouse where the pots and kettles were kept. 

We were welcomed by a veiy civil woman in a white apion, whom I had seen 
curtseying at the door when I was on Ham^s back, about a quaiter of a mile off. 
Likewi^^e by a most beautiful little gui (or I thought her so), with a necklace of 
blue beads on, who wouldnk let me kiss her when I offeied to, but ran away and 
hid herself. By and by, wli«n we had dined in a sumptuous mannei off boiled 
dabs, melted butter, and potatoes, with a chop for me, a hauy man with a very 
good-natured face came home. As he called Peggotty ^^Lass,’* and gave her a 
hearty smack on the cheek, I had no doubt, from the general propuety of her 
conduct, that he was her hi other ; and so he turned out — being presently intioduced 
to me as Mr. Peggotty, the master of the house, 

^‘Glad to see you, sir,” said Mr. Peggotty. “You '11 find us rough, sir, but 
you '11 find us ready.” 

I thanked him, and replied that I was-sure I should be happy in such a delightful 
place. 

“ How 's your Ma, sir?” said Mr. Peggotty* “Did you leave her pretty jolly?” 

I gave Mr Peggotty to understand that she was as jolly as I could wi^i, and 
that she desired her compliments — which was a polite fiction on my pait. 

“I'm much obleeged to her, I 'm sure,” said Mr. Peggotty. “Well, sir, if you 
can make out here, for a fortnut, 'long wi' her,” nodding at his sister, “ and Ham, 
and little Em'ly, we shall be pioud of your company.” 

Having done the honouis of his house in this hospitable manner, Mr, Peggotty 
went out to wash himself in a keltleful of hot water, remarking that “ cold would 
never get Ms muck off.” He soon leturned, greatly improved in appeal ance ; but 
so rubicund, that I couldn't help thinking his face had this in common with the 
lobsters, crabs, and ciawfish — that it went into the hot water very black and came 
out very red. 

After tea, when the door was shut and all was made snug (the nights being cold 
and misty now), it seemed to me the most delicious retieat that the imagination of 
man could conceive. To hear the wind getting up out at sea, to know that the fog 
was creeping over the desolate flat outside, and to look at the fire and think that 
there was no house near but this one, and this one a boat, was like enchantment. 
Little Em'ly had overcome her shyness, and was sitting by my side upon the lowest 
and least of the lockeis, which was just large enough for us two, and just fitted into 
the chimney comer. Mrs. Peggotty, with the white apron, was knitting on the 
opposite side of the fire. Peggotty at her needle-work was as much at home with 
Saint Paul's and the bit of wax-candle, as if they had never known any other roof. 
Ham, who had been giving me my first lesson in all-fours, was trying to lecollect a 
scheme of telling fortunes with the dirty cards, and was pnntj«ig off fishy impres- 
sions of his thumb on all the cards he turned. Mr. Peggotty was smoking his pipe. 

I felt it was a time for conversation and confidence, 

“Mr. Peggotty 1” says L 
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Sir/^ says he. 

** Did you give your son the name of Ham, because you livctl in a sort of arh?^ 

Mr. Feggotty seemed to thmlc it a deep idea, but answeieil : 

No, sir. I never giv him no name.*^ 

“ Who gave him that name, then?” said I, putting question number two of the 
catechism to Mr. Feggotty. 

ti lyv’hy, sir, his father giv it him,” said Mr. Feggotty. 

I thought you were his father 1” 

** My brother Joe was Ms father,” said Mr. Fei^otty. 

“Dead, Mr. Feggotty?” I hinted, after a respectful pause. 

“ Drowndead,” said Mr. Feggotty. 

I was very much surprised that Mr. Feggotty was not Ham*s father, and began 
to wonder whether I was mistaken about his relationship to anybody else there. I 
was so curious to know, that I made up my mind to have it out with Mr. 
Feggotty. 

“Little Emly,” I said, glancing at her. “She is your daughter, isn^t she, 
Mr. Feggotty?” 

“ No, sir. My brother in law, Tom, was father.” 

I couldnH help it. —Dead, Mr. P^otty !” I hinted, after another respectful 
silence. 


“ Drowndead,” said Mr. Feggotty. 

I felt the difficulty of resuming the subject, but had not got to tlie iKdtom of it 
yet, and must get to the bottom somehow. So I said ; 

“ Haven’t you any children, Mr. Feggotty ?” 

“ No, master, he answered, with a short laugh. “ I ’m a bacheldore.” 

“ A bachelor 1” I said, astonished. “ Why, who ’s that, hfr. Feggotty!” Point* 
ing to the person in the apron who was knitting. 

“ That ’s Missis Gummidge,” said Mr. Feggotty. 

“ Gummidge, Mr. Feggotty?” 

But at this point Feggotfy— I mean my own peculiar Feggotty— made such 
Impressive motions to me not to ask any more questions, that I could only hit and 
look at all the silent company, until it was time to go to l>cil Then, in the 
privacy of my own little cabin, she informed me that Ham and Etnly were an 
orphan nephew and niece, whom my host had at different times adopted in their 
childhood, when they were left destitute; and that Mrs. (himmidge was the widow 
of his partner in a boat, who had died vciy poor. He was hut a poor man himself, 
aid but as good as gold and as truo as steel —those were her similes. 

The only subject, she informed me, on which he ever showed a violent temper or 
swore an oath, was this generosity of his; and if it were ever referred to, by any 
one of them, he struck the table a heavy blow with his right hand (ha«I split it on 
one such occasion), and swore a dreadful oath that he would be “ Germed” if he 
didn’t cut and run for good, if it was ever mentioned again. It appearc<i, in anwer 
to my inquiiies, that nobody had the least idea of the etymology of this terrible 
vcTO passive to be germed; but that they all legarded it as cunistltuting a most 
solemn imprecation. ** 

I was ^^y sensible of my entertainer’s goodness, and listened to the woman’s 
going to bed m another little cnb like mine at the opposite end of the boat, and to 
hull and Ham hanging up two hammocks for themselves on the hooks I had noticed 
in tim roof, m a very luxurious state of mind, enhanced by my being sleepy. As 
slumber gradimlly stole upon me, I hcanl the wiiul howling out at sea and coming 
TO across the so^ercely, that I h id a kry apprehension of the great deep rising 
m the night. But I bethought myself that I was in a boat, after all ; and tliat a mtm 
like Mr. Feggotty was not a bad person to have on board if anything did happen. 



Little Emily and L a I 

Nothing happened, however, worse than morning. Almost as soon as it shone 
upon the oyster-shell frame of my mirror I was out of bed, and out with little Em’ly, 
picking up stones upon the beach. 

‘‘ You *re quite a sailor, I suppose!” I said to Em’ly. I don’t know that I 
supposed anything of the kind, but I felt it an act of gallantry to say something; 
and a shining sail close to us made such a pretty little image of itself, at the 
moment, in her bright eye, that it came into my head to say this. 

No,” replied Em’ly, shaking her head, “I *m afraid of the sea.” 

“ Afiaidl” I said, with a becoming air of boldness, and looking very big at the 
mighty ocean. “ /an’t I” 

Ahl but it’s cruel,” said Em’Iy. have seen it very cruel to some of our 
men. I have seen it tear a boat as big as our house all to pieces.” 

I hope it wasn’t the boat that 

That father was drownded m?” said Em’ly. “ No. Not that one, I never 
see that boat.” 

^ ^ Nor him f ’ I asked her. 

Little Em’ly shook her head. Not to remember!” 

Elere was a coincidence! I immediately went into an explanation how T had 
never seen my own father ; and how my mother and I had always lived by ourselves 
in the happiest state imaginable, and lived so then, and always meant to live so ; 
and how my father’s grave was in the churchyard near our house, and shaded by a 
tree, beneath the boughs of which I had walked and heaul the birds sing many a 
pleasant morning. But there were some differences between Em’Iy’s orphanhood and 
mine, it appeared. She had lost her mother before her father ; and where her father’s 
grave was no one knew, except that it was somewhere in the depths of the sea. 

Besides,” said Em’ly, as she looked about for shells and pebbles, “your father 
was a gentleman and your mother is a lady ; and my father was a fisherman and my 
mother was a fisherman’s daughter, and my uncle Dan is a fisherman.” 

“ Dan is Mr. Peggotty, is he ?” said I. 

Uncle Dan — yonder,” answered Em’ly, nodding at the boat-house. 

** Yes. I mean liim. He must be very good, I should think ?” 

“ Good !” said Em’ly. ** If I was ever to be a lady, I ’d give him a sky-blue coat 
with diamond buttons, nankeen trousers, a red velvet waistcoat, a cocked hat, a large 
gold watch, a silver pipe, and a box of money.” 

I said I had no doubt that Mr. Peggotty well deserved these treasures. I must 
acknowledge that I felt it difficult to picture him quite at his ease in the raiment pro- 
posed for him by his grateful little niece, and that I was particularly doubtful of the 
policy of the cocked hat; but I kept these sentiments to myself. 

Little Em’ly had stopped and looked up at the sky in her enumeration of these 
articles, as if they were a gloiious vision. We went on again, picking up shells and 
pebbles. 

** You would like to be a lady?” I said. 

Emily looked at me, and Liuglied and nodded ‘‘ yes.” 

** I should like it very much. We would all be gentlefolks together, then. Me, 
and uncle, and Ham, and Mrs. Gummidge. We wouldn’t mind then, when there 
come stormy weather. — Not for our own sakes, I mean. We would for the poor 
fishermen’s, to be sure, and we ’d help ’em with money when they come to any hurt.” 

This seemed to me to be a very satisfactory, and therefore not at all improbable, 
picture. I expressed my pleasure in the contemplation of it, and little Em’ly was 
emboldened to say, shyly, 

** Don’t you think you are afraid of the sea, now !” 

It was quiet enough to reassure me, but I have no doubt if I had seen a mode* 
lately large wave come tumbling in, I should have taken to my heels, with an awful 
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recollection of her drowned relations. However, I said “No/* and T added, Yotf 
don*t seem to be, either, though you say you are j”— for she was walking much too 
near the brink of a sort of old jetty or wooden causeway we had strolled up^n, and 
I was afraid of her falling over. 

“ I’m not afraid in this way,” said little Em’Iy. “ But I wake when it blows, 
and tremble to think of Uncle Dan and Ham, and believe I hear ’em cijing out for 
help. That ’s why I should like so much to be a lady. But I not afraid in this 
way. Not a bit. Look here I” 

She started from my side, and ran along a jagged timber which protruded from 
the place we stood upon, and overhung the deep water at some height, without the 
least defence. The incident is so impressed on my remembrance, that if 1 were 
a draughtsman I could draw its form here, I dare say, accurately as it was that day, 
and little Em’Iy spunging forvwd to her destruction (as it appeared to me), witli a 
look that I have never forgotten, directed far out to sea. 

The light, bold, fluttering lit tie figure turned and came back safe to me, and I soon 
laughed at my fears, and at the cry I had uttered ; fruitlessly in any case, for there 
was no one near. But there have been times since, in my manhoo<i, many times 
there have been, when I have thought, Is it possible, among the possibilities of 
hidden things, that in the sudden rashness of the child and her wild look so far off, 
there was any merciful attraction of her into danger, any tempting her towards him 
permitted on the part of her dead father, that her life miglit have a chance of ending 
that day. There has been a time since when I have wondered whether, if the lijfe 
before her could have been revealed to me at a glance, and so revealed as that 
a child could fully compiehend it, and if her preservation could have deMuded on a 
motion of my hand, I ought to have held it up to save her. There has been a time 
since — do not say it lasted long, but it has been — when I have asked myself 
the question, would it have been better for little Em’Iy to have had the waters close 
above her head that morning in my sight; and when f have answered Ye% it would 
have been. 

This may be premature. I have set it down too soon, perhaps. But let it stamL 

We strolled a long way, and loaded ourselves with things that we thought curious, 
and put some stranded starfish carefully back into the water — ^Ihanlly know enough 
of the lace at this moment to be quite certain whether they had reason to feel 
obliged to us for doing so, or the reverse — ^and then made our way home to Mr. 
Peggotty’s dwelling. We stopped under the lee of the lobster- outhouse to exchange 
an innocent kiss, and went in to breakfast glowing with health and pleasure. 

“ Like two young mavishes,” Mr. Peggotty said. I knew this meant, in our 
local dialect, like two young thrushes, and received it as a compliment. 

Of couisc I was m love with little Em’Iy. I am sure I loved that baby quite as 
truly, quite as tenderly, with greater puiity and more disinterestedness, than can 
enter into the best love of a later time of life, high and ennobling as it is. I mn 
sure my fancy raised up something round that blue-eyed mite of a child, whii !i 
etherealised, and made a very angel of her. If, any sunny forenoon, she Imd spread 
a little pair of wings, and flown away befoie my eyes, I don’t think I should ha\e 
regarded it as much more than I had had reason to expect. 

We used to walk about that dim old flat at Yai mouth in a loving manner, hours 
and hours. The days sported by us, as if Time had not grown up himself yet, but 
were a child too, and always at play. I told Em’Iy I adored her, and that u^Ies*^ 
she Cfonfessed she adored me I should be reduced to the necessity of killing myself 
with a sword. She said she did, and I have no doubt she did. 

As to any sense of inequality, or youthfulness, or other difficulty in our way, little 
Em’Iy and I had no such trouble, because we had no future. We made no marc 
provimoti for growing older, than we did for growing younger. We were th^ 
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The Woes of Mrs, Gummidge, 

admiration of Mrs Guimnidge and Peggotty, who used to whisper of an evening 
when we sat lovingly, on oui little locker side by side, “ Lori wasn’t it beautiful 1 
Mr, Peggotty smiled at us fiom behind his pipe, and Ham grinned all the evening 
and die nothing else. They had something of the sort of pleasure in us, I suppose, 
that they might have had m a pietty toy, or a pocket model of the Colosseum. 

I soon found out that Mrs Gummidgc did not always make heiselfso agreeable 
as she might have been expected to do, under the circumstances of her residence with 
Mr. Peggotty. Mrs. Gummidge’s was rather a fretful disposition, and she whimpered 
more sometimes than was comfortable for othei parties luso small an establishment 
I was very sorry for her; but theie were moments when it would have been more 
agreeable, I thought, if Mrs. Gummidgehad had a convenient apaitment of her own 
to retire to, and had stopped tlicie until her spirits levived. 

Mr. Peggotty went occasionally to a public house called The Willing Mind. 
I discovered this, by his being out on the second or third evening of our visit, and 
by Mrs, Cummidge’s looking up at the Dutch clock, between eight and nine, and 
saying lie was there, and that, what was moic, she had known in the morning he 
would go there. 

Mrs. Gummidge had been in a low state all day, and had bmst into tears in 
the forenoon, when the fire smoked. ‘‘I am a lone lorn creetur’,” were Mrs, 
Gummidge’s words, when that unpleasant occurrence look place, ‘‘ and eveiy think 
goes contrairy with me.” 

“Oh, it ’ll soon leave off,” said Peggotty — again mean oui Peggotty — ‘^and 
besides, you know, it ’s not more disagreeable to you than to us ” 

“I feel it more,” said Mrs. Gummidge. 

It was a veiy cold day, with cutting blasts of wind. Mis. Gummidge’s peculiar 
corner of the fireside seemed to me to be the warmest and snuggest m the place, 
as her chair was certainly the easiest, but it didn’t suit her that day at all. She 
was constantly complaining of the cold, and of its occasioning a visitation in her 
back which she called “the cieeps.” At last she shed tears on that subject, 
and said again that she was “ a lone lorn ciectur’ and every think went contrairy 
with her.” 

“ It IS certainly very cold,” said Peggotty “ Evciybody must feel it so,” 

“ I feel it more than other people,” said Mis Gummidge 

So at dinner; when Mis. Gummidge was always helped immediately after me, 
to whom the preference was given as a visitor of distinction. The fish weic small 
and bony, and the potatoes were a hltle burnt We all acknowledged that we felt 
this something of a disappointment, but Mis Gummidge said she felt it more than 
we did, and shed leais again, and made that former declaiation with great 
bitterness. 

Accordingly, when Mr. Peggotty came home about nine o’clock, this unfortunate 
Mrs. Gummidge was knitting m her corner, in a very wi etched and miserable con- 
dition. Peggotty had been working cheerfully. Ham had been patching up 
a great pair of waterboots ; and I, with little Em’ly by my side, had been reading 
to them. Mrs Gummidge had never made any other remark than a foilom sigh, 
and had never raised her eyes since lea. 

“ Well, Mates,” said Mr. Peggotty, taking his seat, “ and how aie you ?” 

We all said something, or looked something, to welcome lum, except Mrs. 
Gummidge, who only shook her head over her kmttmg. 

“ What ’$ amiss ?” said Mr. Peggotty, with a clap of Ins hands. “ Cheer up, old 
Mawtherl” (Mr. Pej^4oUy meant old girl.) 

Mrs. Gummidge di ’ not appear to be able to cheer up. took out an old 
black silk handkerchief and wiped her eyes; but instead of putting it m her pocket, 
kept It out, and wiped them again, and still kept it out, icady for use, 
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“ What^s amiss, darnel said Mr. Peggotty. 

‘‘Notliing,” returned Mrs. Ginnmulge. “You’ve come from The Willing 
Muid^Dan’l?” 

“ Why yes, I’ve took a shoit spell at The Willing Mind to-mght/’ sdtd Mr* 
Peggotty. 

“ rm sorry I should drive you there,” saul Mrs. Gummidge, 

“Drivel I don’t want no duvmg,” lelurned Mi. Pcggutly with an honest 
laugh. * * I only go too ready. ” 

“Very ready,” said Mrs. Gummidge, shaking her head, and wining her eyes. 
“Yes, yes, very leady. 1 am soriy it should be along of me mat you*re so 
ready.” « 

“Along o’ youl It an’t along o’ you!” said Mr. Peggotty. “Don’t ye 
believe a bit on it” 

“ Yes, yes, it is,” ciicd Mis. Gummidge. “ I know wliat I am. I know that 
I am a lone lorn creetui*, and not only that everythink goes contrairy with^me, but 
that I go contrauy with everybody. Yes, yes, I feel moie than other people do, 
and I show it nioie. It ’s my misfortun’.” 

I really couldn’t help thinking, as I sat taking in all this, that the misfortune 
extended to some other members of that family besides Mrs. Gumauilge. But 
Mr. Peggotty made no such retort, only answering with another entreaty to 
Mis. Gummidge to cheer up. 

“lan’twhat I could wish myself to be,” said hirs. Gummidge. “I am far 
from it. 1 know what I am. My troubles has made me contmiry, I feel my 
troubles, and they make me contiairy. I wash 1 didn't feci ’em, but I do. I wish 
I could be hardened to ’em, but I an’t, I make the house uncumfoUahle. I don’t 
wonder at it. I ’ve made your sister so all day, and Mastei I )avy.” 

Here I was suddenly melted, and roaied out, “No, you haven’t, Mrs. Gum- 
midge,” in gieat mental distiess. 

“It ’s far fioin right that I should do it,” said Mrs. Gummidge. “ It an’t a fit 
return. I had better go into the house and die. I am a lune lorn cretdiw', and 
had much better not make myself contrauy here. If thinks must gu contuusy with 
me, and I must go contrairy myself, let me go contiairy in my parish. 1 )an’l, I ’d 
better go into the house, and die and be a riddance !” 

Mis, Gummidge retired with these words, and betook herself to bed. When 
she was gone, Mr, Peggotty, who had not exhibited a tiace of any feeling but tlie 
profoundest sympathy, looked round upon us, and nodding his head with a lively 
expression of that sentiment still animating his face, said in a u liisper ; 

“ She ’s been thinking of the old ’un 1” 

I did not quite understand what old one hfrs. Gummidge was supposed to have 
fixed her mmd upon, until Peggotty, on seeing me to bed, explained that it was 
the late Mr. Gummidge ; and that her brother always took that for a received 
trath on such occ^ions, and that it always had a moving effect upon him. Some 
time after he was in liis hammock that mght, I heard him myself repeat to Ham, 
“ Poor thing 1 She’s been thinking of the old ’un I” And whenever Mrs, Gum- 
midge was oveicome in a similar manner during the remainder of our stay (which 
happened some few times), he always said the same thing in extenuation of Ae 
circumstance, and always with the tenderest commiseialiom 

So the fortnight slipped away, varied by nothing but the variation of the tide, 
which alteied Mr. Peggotty’s times of going out and coming in, and altered Ham’s 
engagements also. “When the latter was unemployed, he sometimes walk^ with 
us to show us the Ifbats and ships, and once or twice he took us fora row. 1 don’t 
know why one slight set of impressions should be more particuLirly associate with 
a place than another, though 1 believe this obtains with mobt people, in referente 
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especially to the associations of their cliildhoocL I never hear the name, or read 
the name, of Yarmouth, but I am reminded of a ceitam Sunday luommg on the 
beach, the bells imging for church, little Em'ly leaning on my shoulder, Ham 
lazily 4ropping stones into the watei, and the sun, away at sea, just bieakmg 
through the heavy mist, and showing us the ships, like their own shadows. 

At last the day came for going home. I bore up against the separation from 
Mr Peggotty and Mis. Gummidge, but my agony of mind at leaving little Em’Iy 
was piercing. We went arm-in-arm to the public-house wheie the carrier put up, 
and I promised, on tire road, to write to her. (I redeemed that piomisc after- 
wards, in characteis laiger than those m which apaitments are usually announced 
in manuscript, as being to let.) We weie gieatly overcome at parting; and if 
ever, m my life, I have had a void made in my lieait, I had one made that day. 

Now, all the time I had been on my visit, I had been ungrateful to my home 
again, and had thought little or nothing about it. But I was no sooner turned 
towards it, than my reproachful young conscience seemed to point that way with a 
steady fihgei ; and I felt, all the more for the sinking of my spirits, that it was 
my nest, and that my mother was my comfoiter and fuend. 

This gained upon me as we went along; so that the neaier we drew, and the 
more familiar the objects became that we pas'^ed, the inoie excited I was to get 
thei e, and to run into her arms. Bui Peggotty, instead of shai ing in these ti ansports, 
tried to check them (though very kindly), and looked confused and out of soits. 

Blunderstone Rookery would come, however, in spite of her, when the carrier’s 
horse pleased — and did. How well I recollect it, on a cold giey afternoon, with a 
dull sky, thieatening ram ’ 

The door opened, and I looked, half laughing and half crying m my pleasant 
agitation, for my mother. It was not she, but a strange servant. 

‘‘Why, Peggotty I” I said, ruefully, “isn’t she come home?” 

“Yes, yes. Master Davy,” said Peggotty. “She’s come home. Wait a bit, 
Master Davy, and I ’ll — I ’ll tell you something.” 

Between her agitation, and her natural awkwardness in getting out of the cart, 
Peggotty was making a most extraordinary festoon of heisclf, but I felt too blank 
and stiange to tell her so. When she had got down, she look me by the hand; 
led me, wondering, into the kitchen; and shut the dooi. 

“ Peggotty I” said I, quite fnghtened. “ What ’s the matter?” 

“ Nothing ’s the matter, bless }ou, Master Davy deax 1” she answered, assuming 
an air of spnghtlmess. 

“ Something ’s the matter, I ’m suie. Wheve s mama?” 

“ Where ’s mama, Master Davy?” lepcated Peggotty. 

“Yes Why hasn’t she come out to the gate, and what have we come in here 
for ? Oh, Peggotty !” My eyes wexe full, and I felt as if 1 weie going to tumble 
down. 

“Bless the piccious boy!” cried Peggotty, taking hold of me. What is it? 
Speak, my pet !” 

“ Not dead, loo ! Oh, she ’s not dead, Peggotty ?” 

Peggotty Cl led out No ' with an astonishing volume of voice ; and then sat 
down, and began to pant, and said I had given her a turn. 

I gave her a hug to take away the tiun, or to give her another tuin in the right 
direction, and then stoodfbefoie her, looking at her m anxious inquiry. 

“You sec, clear, I should have told you before now,” said Peggotty, “but t 
hadn’t an oppoitunity. I ought to have made it, perhaps, but I comcln’t azackly’' 
— that was always the substitute for exactly, in Peggotty’s mihtk of words — “bnng 
my mind to it.’' 

“Go on, Peggotty,” said I, moie fiightened than before^ 
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Master Davy,” said Peggotty, untying her bonnet with a skikuig ham i and^ 
speaking lu a breathless soit of way. “'What do you think? You Inm* got 
a Pa I” 

I tiembled, and turned white. Sometlang- cWt know what, or ho\^ -‘-con- 
nected with the giave in the chill chyaid, and the raising of the dead, s»ccmal to 
strike me like an unwholesome wind. 

“ A new one,” said Peggotty, 

“ A new one?” I lepeated. 

Peggotty gave a gasp, as if she weie swallowing something that was very Iiaid, 
and, putting out hei hand, said ; 

“ Come and see him.” 

“ I don’t want to see him.” 

— “ And your mama,” said Peggotty. 

I ceased to diaw back, and wx* wxnt stiaighf to the bed pailor, wlieie she left 
me, On one side of ihc file, sat my mothei ; on the olhei, Mr. hhu detune. My 
mother di op ped hei wuik, and arose huinedly, but Innullv I tfiougtd 

“Now, Ciaia my deal,” srul hli. Muulstune, “Recollect! couIhhiI ysmiscif, 
always contioul yoiuself ! Davy boy, how do you do ?” 

I gave him my hand, Aftci a inomcnl of suspense, I went and ki ed my 
niotliei; she kissed me, patted me gently on tlie shoultlei, and sat down again to 
hei woik. I could not look at hei, 1 could nut look u I him, I knew quite well 
that he w’^as looking at us both ; and 1 tinnetl to the window ami ]o*4eM| i)ut iheie 
at some shiubs that were diooping their hciuls in the cold. 

As soon as I could creep aw^ay, I ciept up-slaim. My old dr.u bediomi wa-i 
changed, and I was to lie a long Avay off. I landded <lt>wu-staif.s to tmd any- 
thing that was like itself, so altcied it all seemed; ami luamed mtu the yaul. *1 
veiy soon started back fiom Ihcte, foi the empty dog-kcnuel wms filled up with a 
gieat dog — deep-mouthed and blaLk-luiued like Ilmi—and he wa> \ciy angiy at 
the sight of me, and spuing out to get at me 


CHAPTER IV. 

I FALL INTO DISURACL. 

If the room to which my bed was removed w<‘ie a stmtient thing that crudd 
give evidence, I might appeal to it at this day — who sleeps llicie now, I wondtu f 
— to bear witness foi me wdiat a heavy heart I canieil to it 1 went up tlieie, 
hearing the dog in the yaid baik after me all Ike way while 1 daubed the sLiiin; 
and, looking as blank and stiange upon the lotun as the room looked upon nn*, sat 
down wnth my small hands crossed, ami thought. 

I thougbl of the oddest things. Of the sluipc <if the room, of the t : u in the 
ceiling, of the paper on the wall, of the fl.uvs m the window -eja making nppics 
and dimples on the prospect, of the w^ashing-stand being lakeity (m tliuT 
and having a discontented something about it, wdnch reminded me of Mrs 
Gummidge under the influence of the ohl one. I was crying all the lime, but, 
except that I was conscious of being cold and dejected, I am Mue 1 nevei thought 
why I cued. At last in my desolation I began to consider that I was dieadfidly m 
love with little lyn’ly, and had been toiu away fioni her to aune here wlirre 
no one seemed to wmit me, or to care about me, half as much as she did. Tins 
made such a very miseiablc piece of business of it, that I lollcd my Adf up in a 
corner of the counterpane, and cued myself to sleep. 
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Iwasawalcenedby somebody saving ‘‘ Here be is i” and uncovering my hot head. 
^Ty mother and Peggolty had come to look for me, and it was one of them who 
had done it. 

“ Davy,” said nty mother. What ’s the mattei ?” 

I thought it was veiy strange that she should ask me, and answered, Nothing.” 
I turned ovci on my face, I lecollect, to hide my tiembling lip, which answered her 
with gicater tiuth. 

“Davy,” said my mother. “ Davy, my child !” 

I daie say no words she could have utteicd would have affected me so much, 
then, as hci calling me hei child. I hid my ieais in the bedclothes, and pressed 
her fiom me with my hand, when she would have raised me up. 

“ This IS your doing, Peggotty, you ciuel thing 1 ” said my mother. “ I have no 
doubt at all about it. How can you leconcile it to your conscience, I wonder, to 
prejudice my own boy against me, 01 against anybody who is dear to me ? What 
do you mean by it, Peggotty ?” 

Poor Peggotty lifted up her hands and eyes, and only answered, in a sort of 
paraphrase of the gi ace I usually lepeatcd after dinner, “Lord forgive you, Mis. 
Coppei field, and for what you have said this minute, may you never be truly 
501 ry!” 

“It’s enough to disliact me,” ciied my mothei “Tn my honeymoon, too, 
when my most inveterate enemy might relent, one would think, and not envy me a 
little peace of mmd and liappincss. Davy, you naughty boy! Peggotty, you 
savage cieature! Oh, deai me I” cried my mother, tinning fiom one of us to the 
other, in her pettish, wilful manner. “ What a Uoublesomc woild this is, when 
one has the most right to expect it to be as agreeable as possible 

I felt the touch of a hand that I knew was neither heis noi Peggotty’s, and 
slipped to my feet at the bed-side. It was Mr. Murdstone’s hand, and he kept it 
on my aim as he said 

“ What 's this ? Claia, my love, have you forgotten ^ — Fiimness, my deal !” 

“I am very sorry, Edwaid,” said my moLhci. “ I meant to be very good, but 
1 am so uncomfortable ” 

“Indeed 1 ” he answeied. “ That^s a bad hcaiing, so soon, Claia.” 

“ I say it’s very haid I slioiihl be made so now,” letuined my mother, pouting; 
“ and it IS — very hard — isn’t it 

Pic diew her to him, whispered in her ear, and kissed hei. I knew as well, 
wlicn I saw my mothei ’s head lean down upon his shoulder, and hei aim touch Ins 
neck — I knew as well that he could mould hei pliant nature into any foim he chose, 
as I know, now, that he did it. 

“Go you below, my love,” said Mr, Murdstone. “David and I will come 
down, together. My fuend,” luimng a darkening face on Peggotty, when he had 
watched my mother out, and dismissed her with a nod and a smile: “do you know 
your misti ess’s name ?” 

“ She has been my mistress a long time, sii,” answered Peggotty. “I ought 
to it.” 

1 “That ’s trae,” he answered. “ But I thought I heaid you, as I came up-stairs, 
address her by a name that xs not hexs. She has taken mine, you know. Wili 
you remember that ?” 

Peggotty, vrith some uneasy glances at me, cuitseyoJ herself out of the worn 
Avilhout replying ; seeing, I suppose, that she was expected to go, and had no 
excuse for remaining. When we two were left alone, he shut the door, and sitting 
on a chair, and holding me standing befoie him, looked steadify into my eyes I 
felt my own attracted, no less steadily, to Ins. As I lecall our being opposed thus, 
face to face, I seem again to hear my lieait beat fast and high. 
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** David/^ he ^aid, making bis lips tliin, by picssing them togetbcr, if 1 havd 
an obstinate liorsc or dog to deal with, wliat do you think I do 

I don’t know,’’ 

‘"I beat him,” 

I had answered in a kind of breathless whisper, but I felt, in my silence, that my 
breath was shorter now. 

** I make Mm wince, and smart. I say to myself, ‘I’ll conc|ucr that fellow;’ 
and if it were to cost him all the blood he had, I should do it. \Vhat is that upon 
\our face?” 

“ Dirt,” I said. 

lie knew it was the niaik of teais as well as I. But if he had asked the question 
twenty limes, each time with twenty blo\vs, I believe niy baby heait %vuuid have 
burst before I would have told him so. 

‘‘You have a good deal of intelligence for a little fellow,” he said, with a giavc 
smile that belonged to him, “and you understood me very well, I see. Wash that 
face, sir, and come down with me.” 

He pointed to the washing-stand, which I had made out to be like Mrs. Gum* 
midge, and motioned me with his head to obey him dnectly. I had little doubt 
then, and I have less doubt now, that he would have knocked me down without 
the least compunction, if I had hesitated. 

‘‘Clara, my dear,” he said, when I had done his bidding, and he walkctl me 
into the jiarlor, with his hand still on my ann; “you will not be made imtom- 
foi'table any more, I hope. We shall soon impiove our youthful humours.” 

God help me, I might have been inipiovcd for my whole life, I miglit have been 
made another creature perhaps, for life, hy a kind woid at that season. A %vorti 
of encouragement and explanation, of pity for my childish ignoiancc, of wch nine 
home, of reassmance to me that it 7ms liome, might have made me dutiful to him 
in my heait henceforth, instead of 111 my h^pocntical outside, and might Inn e made 
me respect instead of hate him. I thought my inothci was Sony to sec me standing 
in the room so scaled and strange, and that, picsently, wlicn I stole t<j a chair, 
she followed me with her eyes moic sonowfully still — •nus>ing, pci haps, some 
freedom in my childish tread — but the woid was not spoken, aiul the time loi it 
was gone. 

We dined alone, we thiee together. He seemed to be \eiy fotul of iny inuther 

1 am afiaid 1 liked him none the belter for that — aiul she wms \ciy fond ol liun. 
I gathered from what they said, tliat an elder sister of his was coming to slay with 
them, and that she was expected that evening I am not certain whether I found 
out then 01 afteiwaids, that, without being actively coiiceuied la any luisuitss, he 
had some shaie in, or some annual chaige u]M>n the jnofits of, a w uu-mei chant’s 
house in London, with wdiich his family had been connected fiom his gieat giaml* 
father’s time, and in which Ins sister had a similar inteiest; but i may nieutum li 
m this place, whether or no 

After dinner, when we weic sitting by the fiic, and I was meditating an est'upc 
to Peggotty without having the hardihood to slip away, lest it sliould offend the 
master of the house, a coach drove up to the gaulen-gate, am! he wvnt <uit to 
receive the visitoi. My inothci followed him. I was tunully following her, wdieii 
she turned lound at the parlor-door, in the dusk, and taking me in her embrace ns 
she had been used to do, whispcied me to love my new fathei and be obeilient to 
him. She did this hmncdly and secictly, as it it weiewiong, but tenderly; and, 
putting out her hand behind her, held mine in it, until we came near to wdicie 
he was standing in the garden, wdiere she let mine go, and drew hers through 
his arm. 

It -was Miss Muidstone who was arrived, and a gloomy-Iooking lady she was^ 
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dark, like her biotlier, "whom she greatly resembled in face and voice; and with 
very heavy eyebiows, nearly meeting over her large nose, as if, being disabled by 
the wiongs of her sex from weaung whiskers, she had earned them to that account. 
She bi ought with her two uncompromising hard black boxes, with her initials on 
the ifds in haid brass nails. When she paid the coachman she took her money 
out of a hard steel piiise, and she kept the purse in a very jail of a bag which hung 
upon her aim by a heavy chain, and shut up like a bile* I had never, at that 
time, seen such a metallic lady altogethei as Miss Murdstone was. 

She was bi ought into the parlor with many tokens of welcome, and there for* 
mally lecogmzed my mother as a new and near 1 elation. Then she looked at me, 
and said: 

“ Is that your boy, sister-in-law 

My mother acknowledged me. 

** Generally speaking,’’ said Miss Miudstone, ‘‘I don’t like boys. Plow d’ye 
do, boy ?” 

Under these encouraging circumstances, I replied that I was very well, and that 
I hoped she was the sam^; with such an indifferent grace, that Miss Murdstone 
disposed of me in two words: 

Wants mannei I” 

Having utteied which with great distinctness, she begged the favour of being 
shown to her room, which became to me from that time forth a place of awe and 
diead, wherein the two black boxes were never seen open or known to be left 
unlocked, and where (for I peeped in once or twice when she was out) numeious 
little steel fetteis and rivets, with which Miss Muidstone embellished herself when 
she was dressed, geneially hung upon the looking-glass in formidable array. 

As well as I could make out, she had come mr good, and had no intention of 
ever going again. She began to *‘help” my mother next morning, and was in and 
out of the store-closet all day, putting things to rights, and making havoc in the 
old arrangements. Almost the first remarkable thing I observed m Miss Murd- 
stone was, her being constantly haunted by a suspicion that the servants had a man 
sccieted somewhere on the premises. Under the influence of this delusion, she 
dived into the coal-cellar at the most untimely hours, and scaicely ever opened the 
door of a dark cupboard without clapping it too again, in the belief that she had 
got him. 

Though there was nothing very any about Miss Murdstone, she was a perfect 
Laik in point of getting up. She was up (and, as I believe to this hour, looking 
for that man) before anybody in the house was stirring. Peggotty gave it as her 
opinion that she even slept with one eye open; but I could not concur in this idea ; 
for I tried it myself after hearing the suggestion thrown out, and found it couldn’t 
be done. 

On the very fiist morning after her arrival she was up and ringing her bell at 
cock-crow. "When my mother came down to breakfast and was going to make the 
tea, Miss Murdstone gave her a kind of peck on the cheek, which was her nearest 
approach to a kiss, and said * 

*‘Now, Claia, my dear, I am come here, you know, to relieve you of all the 
trouble I can. You ’le much too pretty and thoughtless ” — my mother blushed but 
laughed, and seemed not to dislike this character — “to have any duties imposed 
upon you that can be undei taken by me. If you’ll be so good as ^ive me your 
keys, my dear, I ’ll attend to all this sort of thing in future.” 

From that time, Miss Murdstone kept the keys in her own little jail all day, and 
under her pillow all night, and my mother had no more to* do with them than 
I had. 

hly mother did not suffer her authority to pass from her without a shadow of 
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protest. One night when Miss Muidstone had been developing certain Lon^rhokl 
plans to her brothei, of winch he signified his appiobation, iny mothei Muldcnly 
began to ciy, and said she thought she might have been coiiNiilted, 

Claia !” said Mr. Murdslone steinl>. Clara I I vo.idei at }<ui 
“Oh, it’s veiy weM to say you wondei, Edwaul cued my ino!ht*i, “and it*s 
very well for you to talk about firmness, but >on ^^ouldnh hi- e it \oU! elf/’ 

Fumness, I may obseive, was the giand quality tni which both Mi. and IVfiss 
Muidstone took then stand. Howcvci I might have expicsset! m> compiehcnsioii 
of it at that time, if I had been called upon, I nevertheless did dearly comprehend 
in my own way, that it was anotbci h.one foi tyianny ; and fin a leifain gluoniy^, 
arrogant, devnl’s humour, that was m them both. The cieed, as 1 should slate it 
now, was this. Mr. Muidstone was film ; nobody in Ins wo Id was to be so fnm 
as Mr. Muidstone ; nobody else m his wan Id was to be fum at all, foi eveiybcKly 
wxas to be bent to his firmness. Miss Muulstone was an exception. Mie mu, Ju be 
firm, but only by iclationship, and in an infcnor and tnbutai y liegiee. Id) mother 
was aiiothei exception. vShe might be fiim, and must be; but <n\\y in beasing their 
fiimness, and fiimly believing thexe was no otlier fumness upon caiUn 

“ It’s veiy haul,” said my mothci, “ that in my own lumsc 

“ d/v own house ?” repeated hfr. Muidstone. “ Claia 

“ Oif; own house, I mean,” falteied my molhei, evutt>ntly frightfUcd---** T hope 
you must know what I mean, luhvaul — il’svciyhaul tliat in r, /*/ t»wn hoiur I 
may not have a wand to say about domestic matteis. 1 am suu* I nianai*^ f| veiy 
well befoie we w’eic mauied. Theie’s evidence,” said mv nu»thci soblung ; “ask 
Peggotty if I didn’t do veiy well when I wsisn’t niteifeicsl with !” 

“"Edwaid,” said Miss Muidstone, “let lUeiebe an end of this. 1 gott» mouow.” 
“Jane Muidstone,” said hex biolher, “be silentl Iluw <!iuc }f*u to insinuate 
that you don’t know my chaiacter beltci than vum woid** implv 

“I am sure,” my pooi mother went on, at a gnevous *u advantage, and with 
many tears, “I don’t want an\botl;y logo. I shuuid he v<‘iy miserable and unhappy 
if ail} body was to go. I dunk ask much* I am mU umcasonable. I onh want 
to be consulted sometimes 1 am veiy much obhgc<l to anybody who a^aq. nu% 
and I only want to be consulted as a meiu foun, soiucUmcs. I dmuijit v«m wtne 
pleased, once, with my being a little inexjwuciKed and giihsh, Kdvund 1 am suic 
you said so — but you scciii to hate me foi it luivv, you aic co severe,” 

“ Edw^ard,” said Miss Miudslone, again, let theie be an end of this. I |;o to- 
morrow.” 

“Jane Murdstone,” tlumdeied Mr. Murdstonc. “Will you be silent! ilow 
date you ?” 

Miss Muidstone made a jail-dehveiy of her poLket-handkeichief, and held it 
be foie her eyes. 

“Claia,” he continued, looking at my mother, “you sui prise me f You abound 
me I Yes, I had a satisfaction in the thought of man v ing an inexptniemed and 
aillcss peison, and founmg hci cliaractei, and infusing into U sonn' amount of that 
Inmness and decision of whuh it stood m need. Ihit when Jane Mimlsfime ts kind 
enough to come to my assistance m tins cudeavoui, ami to assume, fm my sake, 
a condition something like a housekeeper’s, and when slie meets witli a base 
ictuin ” 

“Oh, piay, piay, Edwaul,” ciied my niothei, “donh accuse me of Iwing un- 
giatefiiL I am sine T am not ungiateful. No one evci said I was bcfoie. I liavc 
inany faults, but not tliat. Oh, don’t my deai !” 

“ When Jane JMurdstone meets, I say,” he went on, aft^n waiting until my mother 
was silent, “with a base letuin, that feclmg of mine is dulled ami alteied.” 

“ Don’t, my love, say that 1” implored my mother veiy piteously. “ <ih, don% 
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Edward ! I can’t beai to hear it. Whatevei I am, I am affectionate. I know I 
am affectionate. I wouldn’t say it, if I wasn’t certain that I am. Ask Peggotty. 
I am j;iu e she ’ll tell you I ’in affectionate ” 

“Theie is no extent of mere weakness, Clara,” said Mr. Murdstone in reply, 

that can have the least weight with me. You lose bicath ” 

Piay let us be fiiends,” said my mothei, I couldn’t live under coldness or un- 
kindness. I am so Sony. I have a gieat many defects, I know, and it’s very good 
of you, Edwaid, with your stiength of mind, to endeavour to coirect them foi me. 
Jane, I don’t object to anything. I should be quite biokeii-hearted if you thought 
of leaving ” My mother was too much ovcicome to go on. 

Jane Muidstone,” said Mr. Muidstone to his sistei, '‘any harsh words between 
us are, I hope, uncommon. It is not my fault that so unusual an occurrence has 
taken place to-night. I was bctiayed into it by another. Nor is it your fault 
You weie betiaycd into it by another. Let us both try to forget it. And as this,” 
he added, after these magnanimous words, '' is not a fit scene for the boy — David, 
go to bed I” 

I could haidly find the door, thiough the tears that stood in my eyes. I was 
so soiry for my molhei’s distress ; but I groped my way out, and gioped my way 
up to my room in the dark, without even having the heart to say good night to 
Peggotty, or to get a candle from her. When her coming up to look foi me, an 
hour or so afterwaids, awoke me, she said that my mother had gone to bed pooily, 
and that Mi. and Miss Muidstone weie sitting alone. 

Going dov\n nex:t morning rather eailier than usual, I paused outside ♦he parlor- 
door, on healing my inothci’s voice. She was very earnestly and humbly enti eating 
Miss Mmdstone’s pardon, winch that lady gi anted, and a perfect reconciliation took 
place. I never knew my mother afteiwaids to give an opinion on any matter, 
without fust appealing to hli'is Murdstone, or without having first asceitained by 
some suie means, what Miss klmdstone’s opinion was; and I never saw Miss 
Muidstone, when out of temper (she was mfii m that way), move hei hand to\ aids 
her bag as if she weie going to take out the keys and offei to resign them to my 
mother, without seeing that iny molhei vas in a teinble flight. 

' The gloomy taint that in the »IuuKtone blood, daikened the Muidstone 
religion, which was austcie and wiathr il I ha\e thought, since, that its assuming 
that chaiacter was a neccssaiy cons, x.^^ience of Mi. Miudstone’s firmness, which 
wouldn’t allow him to let anybody off fiom the Utmost weight of the severest 
penalties he could find any excuse for. Be this as it may, I well remember the 
tremendous visages with which we used to go to chinch, and the clianged air of 
the place. Again the dieadcd Sunday comes lound, and I file into the old pew fiist, 
like a guaidcd captive bi ought to a condemned service. Again, Miss Miudstone, 
in a black velvet gown, tli-^t looks as if it had been made out of a pall, follows 
close ii[>on me ; then my mothei ; then her husband. Theie is no Peggotty now, 
as in the old time. Again, I listen to Miss Miudstone mumbling the responses, 
and emphasising all the dicacl woids with a ciuel relish. Again, I see her daik 
eyes roll loimd the chiii th when she says “miseiablesinneis,” as if she were calling 
all the congregation names. Again, I catch i are glimpses of my mothei, moving 
her lips timidly between the two, with one of them muttenng at each car like low 
tliuiulcr. Again, I wonder with a sudden feai whether it is likely that our good 
old clcigyman can be wiong, and Mr. and Miss Murdstone right, and that all the 
angels m Heaven can be destroying angels. Again, if I move a finger or relax a 
miis.de of my face, Miss Muidstone pokes me with hei prayer-book, and makes 
my side ache. 

Yc-., and again, as we walk home, I note some neighbours looking at my mother 
and at me, and whispering. Again, as the three go on arm-ni-aim, and I linger 
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beMnd alone, I follow some of those looks, and wondei if my mothers: step be 
really not so light as 1 have seen it, and if the gaiety of hci beauty be leally almost 
wouied away. Again, I wonder whet hei any of the ncighlnmis call to as 

I do, how we used to walk home togethei, she and I; and I wondci stupidly about 
that, all the dieary, dismal day. 

Thcie had been some talk on occasions of my going to boai ding-school. Wi. and 
Miss Murdstone had originated it, and my mothex liad of couinc agiecd with them. 
Nothing, however, was concluded on the subject yet. In the nuMiUime I learnt 
lessons at home. 

Shall I evei foiget those lessons! They weie pieskkd over nominally by my 
moiher, but leally by Mi. hluulstone and his sistei, who weie always piesent, and 
found them a favouiable ocuision for giving my mothei kssons in tliat mi^talled 
firmness, which was the bane of both oui lives. I believe I was kt^pt at huine for 
ihat puipose. I had been apt enough to leain, and willing enough, when my 
mother and I had lived alone togelhei. 1 can faintly remember leaudng tlie 
alphabet at hei knee. To this day, wlieu I look upon the fat bl.uk k-tteis m the 
pumer, the puzzling novelty of their shapes, and the easy goud-natuie of O and t j 
and S, seem to present themselves again before me as they used t«> <!o. T*nt they 
recall no feeling of disgust oi leluctance. On the conti.iiy I seem to have walked 
along a path of tlowcrs as far as the ciocodile-book, aiid l*o have la* n i heeied by 
the gentleness of my mothers voice and manner all the way. but tht‘»e solemn 
lessons winch succeeded those, I remember as the (lealh-bU>w at my pe.ue, and a 
Fuevous daily duidgeiy and miseiy. They w^eie veiy lung, vciy numcions, -very 
hard — perfectly unintelligible, some of them, to me— and I wa-. gcneially as much 
bewildered by them as l" believe my pool mothei was hei self. 

Let me lemember how it used to be, and bung one niunung back ap,ani. 

I come into the second-best pailoi after bicakfast, with my Ihh*1s, and an 
exeicise-book, and a slate, hfy mothei is ready for me at herVntunpdisk, but 
not half so leady as Mr. Muidstone in his easy-chau by the window (thougli he 
pietends to be reading a book), or as Miss MuuKtone, sitting near my n'ujthet 
stringing steel beads. The veiy sight of these two has such an ndlumcc o\ci uu% 
that I begin to feel the woids 1 have been at iidmite pam*> to g» t into my head, 
all sliding away, and going I don’t know wlieie. 1 wiauler whcie they do go, 
by-tlie-by 1 

I hand the first book to my mother. Peihaps it is a giammar, peihap , a hi.foi y 
or geography. I take a hist di owning look at the p.igc as i give it into her hamk 
and start off aloud at a lacing pace while 1 have got it fieslu I tup civei a Wuul, 
Mr. Muidstone looks up. over anothei w’oui. Miss hhndstone loul . up 

I ledden, tumble ovci half-a-do/en woids, and sfop. T think my motln r wiaild 
show me the book if she daied, but she does nut dau*, and sin* say> sottly: 

‘‘Oil, Davy, Davy!” 

Now, Claia,” says Mr Murdstone, *‘be fnm with the bov* 1 Huih ^ ly, * i ih* 
Davy, Davy]* That’s childish, lie knows his Ics'^on, oi he iloes not kiunv it.” 

lie does noif know it,” Miss MuuKtone inteijioses awiully. 

I am leally afiaid he does not,” says my mother. 

*'Then, you see, Clara,” letuuis Miss Muidstone, *‘)nu should just give him the 
book back, and make Inm know it.” 

‘‘Yes, ceitamly,” says my mothei; “ that is what I luteml to x^y J,uie. 
Now, Davy, tiy once more, and don’t be stupid.” 

I obey the first Clause of the injunction by tiying once mote, but am not 
successful with the second, foi I am veiy stupid i turn bk; down bffoie I get to 
the old place, at a point wheie I was all iiglit befuie, and stop to think, lint I 
can’t think about the lesson. I think of the number of yards oi net ui Mhs 
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Murdstone’s cap, or of the puce of Mr. Murdstone’s dressing-gown, or any such 
ridiculous problem that I have no busmcbs with, and don’t want to have anything 
at all to do with. Mr. Murdstone makes a movement of impatience which I have 
been expecting for a long time. Miss Mmdstone does the same. My mother 
glances submissively at them, shuts the book, and lays it by as an arrear to be 
worked out when my other tasks are done. 

There is a pile of these arrears very soon, and it swells like a rolling snowball. 
The bigger it gets, the more stupid I get. The case is so hopeless, and I feel that 
I am w£dlowing in such a bog of nonsense, that I give up all idea of getting out, 
and abandon myself to my fate. The despairing way in which my mother and I 
look at each othei, as I blunder on, is tiuly melancholy. But the greatest effect in 
these miseiable lessons is when my mother (thinking nobody is observing her) tries 
to give me the cue by the motion of hei lips. At that instant, Miss Muidstone, 
who has been lying in wait for nothing else all along, says in a deep warning voice ! 

‘^Claia!” 

My mother starts, colors, and smiles faintly. Mr. Murdstone comes out of his 
chair, takes the book, Ihiows it at me or boxes my eais with it, and turns me out 
of the room by the shouldeis. 

Even when the lessons are done, the woist is yet to happen, in the shape of an 
appalling sum. This is invented for me, and delivered to me orally by Mr. 
Muidstone, and begins, If I go into a chccsemoiigei’s shop, and buy five thousand 
double-Gloucester cheeses at fourpence-lialfpenny each, present payment” — at which 
I see Miss Murdstone secietly overjoyed. I poie over these cheeses without any 
result or enlightenment until dinner time, when, having made a Mulatto of myself 
by getting the diit of the slate into the poies of my skin, 2 ! have a slice of biead to 
help me out with the cheeses, and am consideied m disgrace foi the rest of the 
evening. 

It seems to me, at this distance of time, as if my unfortunate studies generally 
took this couise. I could have done veiy well if I had been without the Murdstones ; 
but the influence of the Murdstones upon me was like the fascination of two snakes 
on a wi etched young bud. Even when I did get through the moining with 
toleiable credit, theie was not much gained but dinnei \ for Miss Muidstone never 
could endure to see me untasked, and if I lashly made any show of being un- 
employeil, called hei biothei’s attention to me by saying, “ Claia, my deal, theie’s 
nothing like woik — give youi boy an exeicise;” which caused me to be clapped 
down to some new labour there and then. As to any lecieation with other 
children of my age, I had very little of that; for the gloomy theology of the 
Mmdstones made all childien out to be a swaim of little vipeis (though there %oas 
a child once set 111 the midst of the Disciples), and held that they contaminated one 
another. 

The natuial lesult of this treatment, continued, I suppose, for some six months 
or more, was to make me sullen, dull, and dogged I was not made the less so, by 
my sense of being daily more and moie shut out and alienated fiom my mother. 

I believe I should have been almost stupified but for one ciiLumstance. 

It was this. My father had left a small collection of books in a little room up- 
stairs, to which I had access (for it adjoined my own) and which nobody else in our 
house ever troubled From that blessed little room, Rodeiick Random, Peiegiine 
Pickle, Plumphiey Clinker, Tom Jones, the Vicar of Wakefield, Don Quixote, Gil 
Bias, and Robinson Crusoe, came out, a gloiious host, to keep me company. They 
kept alive my fancy, and my hope of something beyond tli^it place and time, — 
they, and the Aiabian Nights, and the Tales of the Genii, — and did me no harm; 
for whatever harm was in some of them was not there for me; / knew nothing of 
it. It is aslonislung to me now, how I found time, m the midst of my porings and 
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blunderings over heavier themes, to read those books as I did Tt is curious to me 
how I could ever have consoled myself under my smaJI tioubles (winch weie jjioat 
tioubles to me), by impersonating my favoute chaiacteis in them — as I did— ami 
by putting Mr. and Miss Muidstone into all the bad ones — which I did too. I 
have been Tom Jones (a cluld’s Tom Jones, a haimlcss cieatuic) foi a week to- 
gether. I have sustained iny own idea of Rodeuck Random foi a nioiith at a 
slictch, I venly believe. I had a gieedy lelish for a few \ohimes of Voyages ami 
Tiavcls — I foigel what, now — that weie on those shelves ; ami for days and d.ay's I 
can icmembcr to have gone .ibout my region of our house, aimed with the ccnlic- 
picce out of an old set of boot-tiees — the peifcct realisation of Captain Somebody, 
of the Royal British Navy, in danger of being beset by savages, and resolved to sell 
his life at a great price. Tlie Captain never lost dignity, ftom having his ears 
bosed with tlie Latin Giammar. I did ; but the Captain was a Captain and a hero, 
in despite of all the gtammais of all the languages in the woikl, dead oi ahve. 

This was my only and my constant coinfoit. When I think of it, the picture 
always uses m my mind, of a summer evening, the boys at jiiay m the chuichyaui, 
and I sitting on my bed, leading as if for life. Kvery bam in the neighbourhood, 
eveiy stone m tlie chuich, and eveiy foot of the chincliymd, had .some association 
of Us own, m my mind, connected with these books, ami stood for some locality 
made famous in them. I have seen Tom Pipes go climbing np the diuu'h-stwph' ; 
I have watched Strap, with the knapsack on his bark, stopping to rest himself upon 
tlie wicket-gate; and I kno-<>j that Commodore Tiunnion hehl lliat club with Sir. 
Pickle, in the pailor of our little village alehouse. 

The reader now understands, as well as I do, what I was when I came to that 
point of my youthful histoiy to which I am now coming again. 

One morning when I went into the parlor with my books, I found my mother 
looking anxious. Miss Murdstone looking fiim, and Mr Muidstone binduig some- 
thing round the bottom of a cane— a lithe and hmbei cane, which he left off biiul- 
mg when I came in, and poised and switched in the an. 

“ I tell you, Claia,” said Mi. Murdstone, “I have been often flogged myself.” 

“ To be sure ; of couise,” said Miss Murdstone 

“ Certainly, my dear Jane,” falteied my mother, meekly. “ Put -but do vw 
think It did Edward good f ' ^ 

“ Do you think it did Edward harm, Clara ?" asked Mr. Murdstone, m.iv,'!,' 

“ That ’s the point,” said his sister. 

To this my mother leturncd, “Ceitainly, my de.ai lane,” and said no ino^e. 

I felt apprehensive that I was personally mteiested'm this tiialogue, and soiipht 
Mr. Murdstone’s eye as it liglited on mine ' 

“ Now, David,” he said— and I saw that cast again .as he s.aid it ).m must be 
f.ir more caieful to-day than usual ” He g.avc the c.anc .anotlici poise, and another 
switch; and having finished his piepaiatiou of it, laid U down bc,sj,de him, with an 
impressive look, and took up his book. 

This was a good fieshener to my presence of mind, as a beginning. I felt the 
words of my lessons slipping off, not one by one, or line by line, but 'by the entiie 
page; I tiled to lay hold of them; but they seemed, if I nuyso c.apre.ss it, to iiave 
put skates on, and to skim away fiom me with a smoothness theie w.as no JuHlimr 

We began badly, and went on woise. I had come in, with an idea of <b . 
tinguishmgmj self rather, conceiving that I was very well picp.med ; hut it tiiimd 
but to be quite a mistake. Book after book was added to the he-ap of f.uUm .M i „ 
Muidstone being firmly watchful of us all the time. And when we lame at l.i .t io 
the five thousand ch'eeses (canes he made it that day, I remeiubei), my motbe' 
burst out crying ^ 

Miss I^Iurdstone, m her warning voicet 
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I am not quite well, my cleai Jane, I tluuk,’’ said my mother. 

I saw him wmk, solemnly, at his si&tei, as he rose and said, taking up the 
cane : 

“ Wl^, Jane, we can haidly expect Clara to bear, with perfect finnness, tlie 
worry and tonnent that David has occasioned her to-day. I'liat w^ould be stoical 
Claia IS greatly stiengthencd and mipioved, but we can haidly expect so much 
from hci. David, you and I will go up-staiis, boyd’ 

As he took me out at the door, my mothci lan towaids us. Miss Miiidstonc 
said, Claia ! aie you a pcifcct fool 2” and intcileicd. I saw my mothei stop her 
ears then, and I heaid her ciying. 

He walked me up to my loom slowly and giavcly — I am certain he had a delight 
in that formal paiade of executing justice — and when we got there, suddenly twisted 
my head under his arm. 

‘‘ Mr. Murdstone! Sii I cued to him, ^^Donk! Piay don’t beat me! I 
have tried to learn, six, but I can’t leain while you and Miss Murdstone are by. I 
can’t indeed !” 

Can’t you, indeed, David ?” he said. “ Wc ’ll tiy that” 

He had my head as in a vice, but I twined round him somehow, and stopped 
him for a moment, enh eating him not to beat me. It was only for a moment that 
I stopped him, for he cut me heavily an instant afterwaids, and in the same instant 
I caught the hand with which he held me in my mouth, between my teeth, and bit 
it tluough. It sets my teeth on edge to think of it. 

He beat me then, as if he would have beaten me to death. Above all the noise 
we made, I heaid them uinning up the stairs, and ciying out — I heaid my mother 
Cl} mg out — and Peggotty. Then he was gone; and the door was locked outside; 
and 1 was lying, feveied and hot, and torn, and sore, and raging in my puny way, 
upon the door. 

How well I lecollect, when I became quiet, what an unnatural stillness seemed 
to reign tluough the whole house! How well I remember, when my smart and 
passion began to cool, how wicked I began to feel ! 

I sat listening for a long while, but Iheie was not a sound. I ciawled up fiom 
the door, and saw my face in the glass, so swollen, red, and ugly that it almost 
lightened me My stripes were sore and stiff, and made me ciy aficsh, when I 
moved ; but they were nothing to the guilt I felt. It lay heaviei on my bieast than 
if I had been a most atrocious criminal, I dare say. 

It had begun to grow dark, and I had shut the window (I had been lying, for the 
most part, with my head upon the sill, by turns crying, doling, and looking listlessly 
out), when the key was turned, and Miss Murdstone came in with some bread and 
meat, and milk. These she put down upon the table without a woicl, glaiing at me 
the while with exemplary jfirmness, and then retued, locking the door attei her. 

Long after it was dark I sat there, wondeiing whethei anybody else would come. 
When this appealed impiohable for that mght, I undiessed, and went to bed ; and 
theie, I began to wonder fearfully what would be done to me. Wbtdlier it was a 
criminal act that I had committed ? Whether I should be taken into cusLudy, and 
sent to prison ? Whether I w as at all in dangei of being hanged ? 

I never shall forget the waking, next nif lining ; the being cheerful and fresh for 
the fust moment, and then tlie being weighed down by the stale and dismal oppies- 
Sion of remembrance. Miss Muidstone reappeared befoie I wms out of bed; told 
me, in so many woids, that I was fiee to walk m the gaiden for half an hour and 
no longer; and letiiecl, leaving the door open, that 1 might avail myself of thatpei* 
mission 

I did so, and did so cvciy morning of my impiisonment, which lasted five days. 
If I could have seen my mother alone, I should have gone down on my knees to her 
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andbesouglit lier foigiveness ; but I saw no one, Lliss Ivfurd>>tone excepte<!, dinbg 
the whole tune — except at evening piayeis m the pailor j to whith I was escoited 
by Miss Murdstone after everybody else was placed ; wheie I was stationed, a young 
outlaw, all alone by myself near the door; and whence I was Si>k*inniy conducted 
by my jailer, before anyoneaiose fiom the devotional postuic, I oulyobseucU that 
my mother was as far off from me as she could be, and kept hci face another way, 
so that I never saw it; and that Mr, Muidstone's hand was bound up m a kige 
linen wrapper. 

The length of those five days I can convey no idea of to any one. They octuipy 
the place of yeais in my lemembiance. The way m winch I listened ti> ali the 
incidents of the house that made themselves audible to me ; the linging of bells, the 
opening and shutting of dooh, the muimming of voices, the footsteps iui the stalls; 
to any lauglimg, whistling, or singing, outside, which seemed muic dismal than 
anything else to me in my solitude ancl disgiace — the unceitam pace of tlie lunus, 
especially at night, when I would wake thinking it was nioining, and iml that the 
family wexe not yet gone to bed, and that all the length of night had yet to come — 
thedepiessed clieams and nightmaies I had — the return of day, noon, aitciiioon, 
evening, when the boys played in tlic churchyaid, and I watched tlum fnnu a 
distance within the room, being ashamed to show ni} self at the window lest they 
should know I was a piisonei — the sliange sensation of never heaung mys 4 ‘lf speak 
— the fleeting intervals of something like cheei fulness, ^Yhlch came with eating and 
dunking, ancl went away with it — the setting in of lain one evening, witfi a fuoh 
smell, and its coming down fastci and lastei between me and the church, until it dud 
gaiheiing night seemed to quench me iix gloom, aiul feai, and remoise ail this 
appears to have gone round ancl loimd for ycais instead of days, it is so vividly and 
strongly stamped on my lemembiance. 

On the last night of my icstiaint, I Wvis awakeiu*d by my u\ui name 

spoken m a whispei. I staited up in bod, and putting out my aims iTstlie tkiik, s.ud : 
Is that you, Peggotty?’* 

There was no immediate answer, but piesently T heard my name again, m a time 
so very mysteuous and awful, that I think I should have goiu^ into a fit, if it had 
not occuiicd to me that it must have come Ihiough the keyhole, 

I groped my way to the cloui, ancl putting my own lips to the leyh* vvhi >peied : 
Is that you, PeggoUy, doai 

Yes, my own piecious DdvyP she replied. ** Be as soft a. a or 

the Cat dl hear md 

I understood this to mean Miss Muidstone, and was ssusilde of the lup^tuky of the 
case; hei 100m being close by. 

Plow’s mama, dear Peggolty ? Is she veiy angiy with me 
1 could hear Peggotly ciying softly on hei sidi* oi the ke}liok\ as I ua . tioing on 
mine, bcfoie she aiisweied. “ No. Not veiy ” 

“ What IS going to be done with me, Peggotty dear ? 1 h > you km>w 

School Near London,” was PeggottyS an^^u'l. I va^ oblrteil ti» g* t Inn’ to 
repeat it, for she spoke it the fn-.t time epute doun my tiuoat, m con .ri|Ufnn o at my 
having foigotten to take my mouth away fiom the kc}hok‘ and put my ear thexv; 
and though hei wouls tickled me a good deal, I didn’t lu'ar them. 

When, Pegj4otty 
To-moirow.” 

“ Is lhai the icason why Miss MuuKtone took the clothes out of my diawasl^ 
which she had done, though I have foigotten to mention it* 

** Yes,” said Peggotty, Box,” 

“ Shan’t I sec mama It*' 

Ye%” asud Peggotty. Morning.” 
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Then Peggotty fitted her mouth close to the keyhole, and cleliveied these words 
through it with as much feeling and eainestuess as a keyhole has ever been the 
medium of communicating, I will venture to asseit ; shooting in each brolcen little 
sentence ^11 a convulsive little burst of its own. 

“ Davy, dear. If I ain’t been azackly as intimate with you. Lately, as I used 
to be. It ain’t because I don’t love you. Just as well and moie, my pretty poppet. 
It ’s because I thought it better for you. And for some one else besides. Davy, my 
darling, aie you listening ? Can you hear 

“ Ve — — ye — yes, Peggotty !” I sobbed. 

My ownl” said Peggotty, with infinite compassion. ** What I want to say, is. 
That you must never forget me. For I ’ll never foiget you. And I ’ll take as much 
caie of your mama, Davy. As evei I took of you. And I won’t leave her. The 
day may come when she ’ll be glad to lay her pool head. On her stupid, cioss, old 
Peggotly’s arm again. And I ’ll wiite to you, my dear. Though I ain’t no scholar. 
And I ’ll — I ’ll ” Peggotty fell to kissing the keyhole, as she cimldn’t kiss me. 

Thank you, dear Peggotty!” said I. Oh, thank you! Thank you I Will 
you piomise me one thing, Peggotty? Wdl you write and tell Mi. Peggotty 
and little Em’ly, and Mis. Giimmidge and Ham, that I am not so bad they 
might suppose, and that I sent ’em allmy love — especially to little Em’ly ? Will you, 
if you please, Peggotty ?” ’ 

The kind soul piomisccl, and we both of us kissed the keyhole with the gieatest 
affection — I patted it with my hand, I recollect, as if it had been her honest face — 
and parted. Fiom that night there giew up in my bicast a feeling for Peggotty 
which I cannot very well define. She did not leplace my mothei ; no one could do 
that; but she came into a vacancy m my heait, which closed upon her, and I felt 
towards her something I have never felt for any other human being. It was a soit 
of comical affection, too; and yet if she had died, I cannottlimk what I should have 
done, or how I should have acted out the tragedy it would have been to me. 

In the moimng Miss Miiidstone appealed as usual, and told me I was going 
to school ; which was not altogether such news to me as she supposed. She also 
mfoimed me that when I was diessed, I was to come dovvn-staiis into the parloi, 
and have my bieakfast. Theie I found my mothci, veiy pale and with led eyes; 
into whose aims I ran, and begged hei paidon fiommy siilfciing soul. 

*^Oh, Davy!” she said. ^"That you could hint any one I love! Tiy to be 
betlei, pi*ay to be bettei ! I foigive you; but I am so grieved, Davy, tliat you 
should have such bad passions in your heart.” 

They had peisuadea hei that I was a wicked fellow, and she was moie sorry for 
that, than for my going away. I felt it soiely. I tiied to eat my paiting bieakfast, 
but my tcais dropped upon my biead-and-buttcr, and trickled into my tea. I saw 
my motliei look at me sometimes, and then glance at the watchful Miss Muidstone, 
and then look down, or look away. 

‘‘Master Coppei field’s box there!” said Miss Murdstone, when wheels were 
heaid at the gate. 

I looked foi Peggotty, but it was not she; neithei she noi Mu Muidstone 
appealed. My former acquaintance, the earner, was at the dooi ; the box was 
taken out to his cait, and lifted in, 

“ Claia !” said Miss Miiulstone, in hei warning note. 

“ Ready, my dear Jane,” returned my motheu ^‘Good bye, Davy. You aie 
going foi yoiu own good. Good bye, my child. You will come home in the 
holidays, and be a better boy.” 

“ Claia’” Miss Muidstone repeated, 

“Ceitamly, my dear Jane,” replied my mother, who was holding me. 
forgive you, my dear boy. God bless you !” 
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** Clara’” Miss l^Tuidstone repeatctL 

Miss Muidblone was good enough to take me out to the cait, and to say on the 
way that she hoped 1 \voukl xepcnt, befoie I came to a bad cud; and then I got 
into the cart, and the lazy hoise walked ofT with it. 


CHAPTER V, 

AM SENT AWAY FROM H< AIE. 

We might have gone about half a nule, and my pocket-handkerchief quite wit 
thiougii, when the earner stopped short 

Looking out to ascertain for what, I saw, to my anva/ement, Peggotty burst fuun 
a hedge and climb into the cait She tot>k me in both her arms, and squcc/rd me 
to her stays until the piessme on my nose was evtiemely pamtul, though I never 
thought of that till aiteiwauls when I found it veiy tendcu Nut a single word did 
Peggotty speak. Releasing one oi her aims, she put it down in her puikt^t to the 
elbow, and biought out some paper bags ot cakes which she ciammtHi into my 
pockets, and a purse which she put into my luuid, but nut one \vuid<lid she say. 
After anothei and a final squeeze with both arms, she gut down fiom the cait and 
ran away; and my belief is, and has always been, without a sold my buituii on 
her gown I picked up one, of scveial that weie lulling about, and ticasuied it as 
keepsake foi a long time. 

The camel looked at me, as if to inquiie if she weio coming Ku k. I shook my 
head, and said I thought not Then, come up,’^ stud the cuiiei lu tlie !.i/y lun w; 
who came up accoidiiigly 

Having by this tune ciicd as much as I possibly could, T began U> think it was 
of no use ciying any nioic, especially as neither Kodciuk Random, mn that 
Captain lu the Royal Biitish Navy had ever cned, tli.U I could icmtiulim, in tivmg 
situations. The caiucr seeing me in this re.uhitiun, piupuiCil th i! my pu<let- 
handkeichief should be spiead upon the hoi -icS back to diy. I thanked him, and 
assented; and iiaiticularly small it looked, imdci those cncunistance u 

I had now kisiue to evumne the puise It w.is a stitf h'Ulnu pmv% with a sinp, 
and had tluee bzight shillings in it, which Peggutty had evni mlly puh *hcil up vaih 
whitening, for my gieatei delight But its pun ions contents \veu‘ two hdU* 
Clowns folded togcthei in a lut of pupei, on which was wnttrn, In my motinuk 
hand, *^Foi Davy. With ni) love.’' 1 was so owusune by tin , iImU I a.ked the 
Cviiiier to be so good as to leach me my pucket-liandkeH hie! aiiam ; I I Iio s ud he 
thought I had beUci do without it, and 1 tiioughl I ually had, Sij I voped my i')cs 
on my sleeve and stopped myself. 

For good, too; though, in consequeiuo of my pimnm, ciUHtimc, I wa > stnl 
occasionally seized with a stoimy sob. aVttci we h.ul joggi d on tui siune httlc tune, 
I asked the camei if he was going all tlu* way? 

All the way wheie inquiied the caiuer. 

^‘Theie,” Isauk 

** "Where’s thcie?’ inquued the canier. 

Near London,” I said. 

Why that hoise,” said the camei, jeiking the rein to point him out, would 
he deader than poi^ic afoie he got ovei half the giuund.” 

Are you only going to Yaimouth, then ?” 1 asked. 

“ That ’s about it,” said the caineu And thcic I shall take >ou tu the 
cutch, and the stagc-cutch that ’ll take you to— wherever it is.” 
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As this was a gteat deal foi the caiiici (whose name was Mr. Barkis) to say — he 
DCing, as I obseived in a foimcr chaptei, of a phlegmatic Icmpciamcnl, and not at 
all conveisational — I offcied liim a cake as a inaik of attention, wliicli he ate at 
one gnlj^ exactly like an elephant, and which made no more impiession on his big 
face than it would have done on an elepliant’s 

“Did she make ’em, now?” said Mr. Baikis, alwa3s leaning forwaid, in his 
filouching way, on the foolboaid of the cait wnth an ann on each knee, 

Peggotty, do you mean, sir?” 

Ahl” said Ml. Baikis “Her.” 

“ Yes. She makes all our pastiy and does all our cooking.” 

“ Do she though ?” said ]Mi Baikis. 

He made up ins mouth as if to whistle, but he didn’t whistle. He sat looking 
at the horse’s eais, as if he saw something new there; and sal so for a considerable 
time. By-and-by, he said : 

“No sweetheaits, I b’lieve ?” 

“Sweetmeats did you say, ]\fi. Baikis?” Foi I thought be wanted something 
else to eat, and bad pointedly alluded to that dcsciiption of leficshment 

“ JTeaits,” said Mr. Baikis. “ Sweetheaits; no person walks with her?” 

“With Peggotty?” 

“ Ah he said. “ Ilei ” 

“ Oh, no. She never had a swecthcait ” 

“ Didn’t she, thougli?” said Mi. Baikis. 

Again lie made up his mouth to whistle, and again he didn’t whistle, but sat 
looking at the hoise’s cais. 

“So she makes,” said Mi. Baikis, after a long inteival of icllcction, “all the 
apple parsties, and cloos all the cooking, do she ?” 

1 icplied that such was the fact. 

“ Y'elL I’ll tell you what,” said Mr Baikis. “P’laps you might be wntin 
to hei 

“I shall ceitamly wiite to hei,” I icjoined. 

“ Ah he said, slowly luining Ins eyes tou aids me “ Well ! If )ou was wntiu’ 
to Iioj, phaps you’d recollect to say that Baikis was willin’; would }ou ?” 

“ That Baikis vas willing,” I lepcatcd, innocently. “ Is that all the message 

“ Ye — es,” lie said, consideiing- “ Yc — es. Baikis is willin’ ” 

“ But you will be at Blundcistune again to-mouow, hli. Baikis,” I said, faltei- 
ing a little at the idea of my being lar away fiom it then, “and could gi\e yoiu 
own message so much better.” 

As he ici>udiated this suggestion, however, with a jc*ik of lus head, and once 
more confiimcd his previous lequcst by saying, with piofound giavily, “Baikis is 
willin’. That \ the message,” X leadily undcitook its tiansmission. AVhile I was 
waiting for the coach in the hotel at Yai mouth tliat very afteinoon, I piocuicd a 
sheet of paper and an inkstand and vnute a note to l'*cggotty, which lan thus: 
“My dear Peggotty. I have come here safe Ihukis is vilimg. hly love to 
mama. Youis affccUonatcly. IkS. He says he ])aUiculaily ivants you to imow 
—Batkis z? ” 

When I had taken this commission on myself pi ospec lively, T\Ti. Baikis lelapsed 
into peifcct silence; and 1, feeling quite woin out liy all that had happened lately, 
lay down on a sack in the cait and fell asleep, 1 slept soundly until we got to 
\kirmouth: winch was so entnely new and sliange to me in the inu-yard to which 
we drove, that I at once abandoned a latent hope I had had of meeting with some 
of Mr. Peggotty’s fiimily theie, perhaps even with little Itm’ly herself. 

The coach was in tlic yaid, sinning veiy much all over, but without any hoises 
to it as yet; and it looked m that state as if nothing \vas moie unlikely than its 
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JDa7^id CofJ^nJkfd 

ever going to London. 1 was tbinlving this, and wondenng what would ultiinatelv 
become of my box, which Mr. Laikis had put down on the yauLpavcincnt by the 
pole (he having driven up the yaid to tuin his cait), and also u hat would ulti 
matcly become of me, when a lady looked out of a bow-u induw wheie sqme fowls 
and joints of meat were hanging up, and said: 

** Is that the little gentleman fiom Blunderstone f ’ 

** Yes, ma’am, I said. 

“ What name ?” inquired the lady. 

*‘Coppei field, ma’am,’’ I said. 

‘'That won’t do,” returned the lady. ** Nobody’s dinner is paid for here, in 
that name.” 

‘'Is it Murdstone, ma’am?” I said. 

*' If you ’re Master Murdstone,” said the lady, " why do you go anil give another 
name, fiist?” 

I explained to the lady how it was, who then rang a boll, and called out, 
" William I show the coffce-ioom^” upon which a waiter came running out of a 
kitchen on the opposite side of the yaid to show it, and seemed a good <lcal 
surprised when he was only to show it to me. 

It was a laige long loom with some large maps in it I doubt if I could have 
felt much stranger if the maps had been real foreign countries, and I cast away in 
tlie middle of them. I felt it was taking a liberty to sit down, with my cap in 
my hand, on the coiner of the chair neaiest the door ; and when the waiter laid 
a cloth on purpose for me, and put a set of casteis on it, 1 think 1 must have 
turned red all over with modesty. 

He brought me some chops, and vegetables, and took the covers off in siu h a 
bouncing manner that I was afiaid I must have given him some olfenre. Hut he 
greatly relieved my mind by putting a chair fox me at the table, and saung \ciy 
affably, ' ‘ N o w, six-foot I come on ^ ” 

I thanked him, and took my seat at the board; but found it extumudj* dittkult 
to handle my knife and fork with anything like dexteuty, or to avoul spla hing 
myself with the giavy, while he was standing opposite, staling so iuud, and making 
me blush in the most dreadful manner evciy time I caught his c) e. After watching 
me into the second chop, he said : 

“ There’s half a pint of ale for you. Will you have it now V 

I thanked him and said " Yes.” Upon which he pouied it out of a |ug into a 
large tumbler, and held it up against the light, and made it look beautiful 

" My eye !” he said. “ It seems a good deal, don’t U ?” 

"It does seem a good deal,” I answered with a smile. For it was tpiite 
dehghtM to me to find him so pleasant. He was a twinkling-eycd, pinipledau d 
man, with his hair standing upright all over his head; ami as ho stood wuh ono 
arm a-kimbo, holding up the glass to the light with the othei hand, hchx^kcd quite 
friendly. 

" There was a gentleman here yesteiday,” he said—" a stout gcnilenmn, by tlic 
name of Topsawyei — perhaps you know him?” 

" No,” I said, " I don’t think ” 

"In breeches and gaiters, broad-bnmmed hat, grey coat, speiklcd ihouker,” 
said the waiter. 

" No,” I said bashfully, " I haven’t the pleasure—-” 

" He came m here,” said the waitei, looking at the light thnnucji the tumblci, 
" ordered a glass of this ale— cider it— I told him not drank it, and fell 
dead. It was too old foi him. It oughtn’t to be drawn ; that’s tlie fact.” 

I was veiy much shocked to hear of this melancholy accident, and said I 
thought I had better have some water. 
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A tVaUer takes Compassion on me. 

“Why you see/* said tlie waiter, still looking at the light through the tumbler, 
with one of his eyes shut up, “ our people don’t like things being oidercd and left. 
It offends ’em But /’ll dunk it, if you like. I ’m used to it, and use is every- 
thing. I don’t think it ’ll hurt me, if I thiow my head back, and take it off quick. 
Shall I 

I replied that he would much oblige me by drinking it, if he thought he could 
do it safely, but by no means otheiwise. When he did thiow his head back, and 
take it of! quick, I had a hoizible fear, I confess, of seeing him meet the fate of 
the lamented Mr. Topsawyer, and fall lifeless on the carpet. But it didn’t hurt 
him. On the contrary, I thought he seemed the fresher foi it 

* ^ What have we got here ?” he said, putting a foi k into my dish. “Not chops ?” 

Chops,” I said. 

“ Lord bless my soul I” he exclaimed, I didn’t khow they weie chops. Why 
a chop ’s the very thing to take off the bad effects of that beer! Ain’t it lucky ?” 

So he took a chop by the bone in one hand, and a potato in the other, and ate 
away with a very good appetite, to my extreme satisfaction. He afterwaids took 
another chop, and anothei potato ; and aftei that another chop and another potato. 
When he had done, he brought me a pudding, and having set it before me, 
seemed to ruminate, and to become absent in his mind foi some moments. 

“ How ’s the pie ?” he said, rousing himself. 

It’s a pudding,” I made answci 

“Pudding!” he exclaimed. “ Why, bless me, so it is! W’hat!” looking at it 
ncaier. “ Y ou don’t mean to say it ’s a battci -pudding?” 

“ Yes, it is indeed.” 

“Why, a batter-pudding,” he said, taking up a table-spoon, “is my favoiite 
pudding! Ain’t that lucky ? Come on, little ’un, and let ’s see who ’ll get most.” 

The waiter certainly got most. He enticated me more than once to come in 
and win, but what with Ins table-spoon to my tea-spoon, his dispatch to my 
dispatch, and his appetite to my appetite, I was left far behind at the first mouth- 
ful, and had no chance with him I never saw anyone enjoy a pudding so much, I 
think ; and he laughed, v hen it w^as all gone, as if his enjoyment of it lasted still. 

Finding him so very fiicndly and companionable, it was then that I asked for 
the pen and ink and papei, to wnte to I’eggotty. He not only bi ought it imme- 
diately, but was good enough to look ovei me while 1 wiote the letter. When I 
had finished it, he asked me whei e I was going to school. 

I said, “ Near London,” winch was all I knew. 

“ Oh ’ my eye he said, looking very low-spiiited, “ I am sorry for that,” 

“Why?” I asked him. 

“ Oh, Loidl” he said, shaking his head, “that’s the school where they bioke 
the boy’s ribs — two iibs — a little boy he was. I should say he was—let me see — 
how old aie you, about ?” 

I told him between eight and nine. 

“ That’s just Ins age,” he said. “ He was eight yeais and six months old when 
they bioke his fust iib; eight yeais and eight montlis old when they bioke his 
second, and did for him ” 

I could not disguise fiom myself, or fi om the waiter, that this was anuncom- 
foi table coincidence, and inquiied how it was done. His answer was not cheering 
to my spirits, for it consisted of two dismal words, “ With whopping.” 

The blowing of the coach-hom in the yard was a seasonable diversion, which 
made me get up and hesitatingly inqiuie, in the mingled pride ^and diffidence of 
having a puise {which I took out of my pocket), if theie were anything to pay. 

“ Thcie ’s a sheet of letter-paper,” he returned. “ Did you evei buy a sheet of 
letter-papei V 
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I could BOt remember that I e^ ci liad. 

** It dear,” he said, ^‘on account of the duty, Thicepence. ThaVs the way 
we ’re taxed iii tins country, Thcie ’s nothing else, except the waitci. Never nund 
tlic ink. I lose by that.” 

What should you — what should I — how much ought I to — what would it be 
right to pay the waitci, if you picasc I stanuneicd, biushing. 

If 1 hadn’t a family, and that family hadn’t tiie cow pock,” said the w aitei, ** I 
wouldn’t take a sixpence. If I didn’t suppoU a agol pauint, and a Io\eIy sister,” 
— hcic the waiter was greatly agitated — “ I wouhlVt take a fauhmg, Jf IJiad a 
good ] dace, and wms tieatcd well heic, I should beg acceptance uf a tntle, instead 
of taking of It. Ikit I live on biokenwxUles — and I sleep on the coals”— here tlxe 
waitci buist into tcais 

I w^as vciy much concerned for his misfortunes, and felt that an> lecognition 
shoit of nincpcnce w^oiild be mcie buitality and haidness of heait Tiicrcfoie I 
gave him one of my three buglit shillings, which he leceived with miuh hunuIUy 
and veneiation, and spun up with lus thumb, diiccUy after\vards, to tiy the 
goodness of 

It was a little disconcerting to me, to find, when I was being helpctl up Inddnd 
the coach, that I was supjiuscd to hdve eaten all the diuuer without any asM^nuHT. 
I discoveicd this, fiom ovcilieaiing the lady in the bow-window say U> the guatd, 
*‘Takc caie of that child, (leoige, oi lie’ll bur->t!” and fioin ob^ rving tfjat the 
w^omeii-seivanls wdio were about the place came out to look ;uul gt'igle al m' a 
young pluMiomenon, My unfoiUmale fuend the waitci, wht> had tputo lu icd 
his s[)uils, did not appear to be distuibedby this, but joined in iko gem \d adnu*- 
ration w ithoul being at all confused. If I had anytloubt ol lung I Mippn e tin, 
half-awakened it ; but I am inclined to believe that with the 'simple ionh i* ti- e of a 
child, and the natuial lehance of a child upon supenor yean tqu.uiue . I am wty 
Sony any chilcli cn should picmatuiely change for woihily wnvloni), 1 had no uoir* 
niistuist of him on the whole, even tlien. 

I felt it lather liaid, I must owm, to be made, without di'^civing it, the * u! *r'» I of 
jokes betw’-een the coachman and guaid as to the ct.>a<,!i dm wing lu aw Ins ui I, iui 
account ol my sitting there, and as to the gieatci exptdn*!uv of luv Uawlling by 
waggon. The stoiy of my supposed appetite getting wi ad among thr tap i pas 
sengeis, they w^eic uicuy upon it likewise ; and aslvd iw'w t iiw I oa ^ t* » be 

paid foi, at school, as two biothcis or thice, and whcthci 1 w,u t o; u uU d log or 
went upon the 1 eguhii teims; with other pleasant (|ucsiiun^. lUif r woi t of il 
was, that I knew I should be ashamed to cat ain things wlien an (-pp t^ieud, 

and that, after a lathei ligdit dinner, I should leinam hung,i\ nil n [it hn I had 
left my cakes behind, at the hotel, m my huuy. hfy appulu n n ju vaic i sd* a'd* 
When we stopped foi suppci I couldn’t nuistet coinage to tale an;, than ‘h i • in add 
have liked it vciy much, but sat by the fiic and said 1 <h hdt wmsU ans tlnng, I’in^ 
did not save me from m Die jokes, eithei ; foi alui-»ky-\oiced gentk'uaa wvU a tongji 
face, who had been eating out of a saiuiw ich-box ncaily ail the wa\, exi t pt when 
he had been dunking out of a buttle, said I was like a boa con 4tu tm, who took 
enough at one meal to last him a lung time; aftei wlucli he ;wtuah% biougjit :i xash 
out upon himself wdth boiled beef. 

We had started fiom Yai mouth at tluee oklock in the aftcinoon, aiul weic 
due in London about eight next inonimg. It was MidsuiunuT weather, uud the 
evening was vei;^ pleasant When wm passed tiuinigli a \dl cnx I plcluicd to my- 
self what the insides of the houses were like, and what the inhabituius wxu'c about ; 
and when boys came running aftei us, and got up behind and swung llieie hu* a 
little way, I wondered whether then fathers w^ere alive, ami xvludhcr they weie 
^1* home. 1 had plenty to think of, theiefoie, besides my mind i mining cun* 
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tinually on the kind of place I was goings to — ^vidiich was an awful speculation. 
Sometimes, I remenibei, I lesigncd myself to thoughts of home and Teggotty; and 
to endeavouring, in a confused blind way, to recall how I had felt, and what sort of 
boy I lined to be, before I bit Mr. Muidstone : which I couldn'’t satisfy myself about 
by any means, I seemed to have bitten him in such a remote antiquity. 

The night was not so pleasant as the evening, for it got chilly ; and being put 
between two gentlemen (the rough-faced one and anothei) to pi event my tumbling 
off the coach, I was ncaily smotheied by their falling asleep, and completely block- 
ing me up. They squeezed me so hard sometimes, that I could not help crying out, 

Oh, if you please I ” — ^which they didn’t like at all, because it woke them. Oppo- 
site me was an eldeily lady in a great fur cloak, who looked in the dark more like 
a haystack than a lady, she was wrapped up to such a dcgice. This lady had a 
basket with her, and she hadn’t known what to do with it, foi a long time, until 
she found that, on account of my legs being shoit, it could go underneath me. It 
cramped and hurt me so, that it made me peifectly miseiable ; but if I moved in the 
least, and made a glass that was in the basket rattle against something else (as it 
was Slue to do), she gave me the cruellest poke with her foot, and said, ** Come, 
don’t you fidget. Your bones aie young enough /’m suie !” 

At last the sun rose, and then my companions seemed to sleep easier. The diffi- 
culties under which they had laboured all night, and which had found utterance in 
the most terrific gasps and suoits, aie not to be conceived. As the sun got higher, 
their sleep became hghtci, and so they giadually one by one awoke. I recollect being 
veiy much surprised by the feint evciy body made, then, of not having been to sleep 
at all, and by the uncommon indignation with which everyone lepelled the charge. 

1 labour undei the same kind of astonishment to this day, having invariably observed 
that of all human weaknesses, the one to which our common nature is the least dis- 
posed to confess (I cannot imagine why) is the weakness of liaving gone to sleep in 
a coach. 

What an amazing place London was to me when I saw it in the distance, and 
how I believed all the adventures of all my favounte lieioes to be constantly enact- 
ing and le-enactmg there, and how 1 vaguely made it out in my own mind to be 
fiillei of wondeis and wickedness than all the cities of the earth, I need not stop 
heie to lelate. We approached it by degiees, ami got, in due time, to the inn m 
the Whitechapel distuct, for which we wcie bound. I foigct whether it was the 
Blue Bull, 01 the Blue Boai ; but I know it was the Blue Something, and that its 
likeness was painted up on the back of the coach. 

The guaid’s eye lighted on me as he was geMing clown, and he said at the hoc Ic- 
ing-office door ; 

“ Is tlieie anybody heie for a yoongstei booked m the name of Murdstonc, from 
Eloondeistone, Sooffolk, to be left Uli called foi ?” 

Nobody answered, 

‘‘ Try Copperfield, if you please, sir,” said I, looking helplessly clown. 

“ Is theie anybody heie for a yoongster, booked m the name of Murdstone, from 
Bloondeistone, Sooffolk, but owning to the name of Coppeifickl, to be left till called 
foi said the guaid. Come! Is thcie anybody ?” 

No. Theie was nobody I looked anxiously around; but the inquiiy made no 
impression on any of the bystandcis, if I except a man in gaiters, with one eye, who 
suggested that they had better ])ut a biass collar lound my neck, and tie me up in 
the stable, 

A ladder was brought, and I got down after the lady, who wa^ like a haystack: 
not clai ing to stir, until her basket was removed. The coach was clear of passengers 
by that time, the luggage was vciy soon cleaied out, the horses had been taken out 
befoie the luggage, and now the coach itself was wheeled and backed off by some 
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hostlers, out of the way. Still, nobody app-aied, tu claim the dui^ty youn*;ster from, 
Bliinilei stone, Suftolk. 

hloic solitaiy than Robinson Cuisoc, who had nobody to lotdv at hnn, and see 
that he was soUtaiv, I went into the boulvinir ottice, and, by invitation of tlie derk 
oiidiity, pabscd behind the counter, and sat down on the stale at winch they wcighwi 
the luggage, llcie, as 1 sal looking at the paiccls, packages, and books, am| 
inhaling the smell of stables (evci since associated wnth that mounngk a } *uh essum 
of mO'.t tiemcndoiis consklei ations began to maidi thunigh iny nuniL ^^ttppodng 
nobody should ever fetch me, how long would they con .ent to keep me theie? 
Would they keep me long enough to spcnid seven shdhic^s? Shiuiiil I sleep at 
niglit in one of those w^ooden ])nis, with the othei luggage, and wadi luysdt at the 
pump 111 the yaul in the moinmg, or shoiihl 1 be tinned out evciy night, and 
expected to come again to be left till called kn, when the otlice opened uc\t day! 
Supposing tlicTC was no mistake in the case, and l\h. Maidstone had <!e\ised tins 
plan to get nd of me, wdiat should 1 do ? If they allowed me to remain tfieic until 
my seven shillings weie spent, T couldn’t liope to lemun theie wdsen I began 
to staive. That w^ould obviously he inconvenient ami unpleasant to the customers, 
hcbides entailing on the blue W hutevei-it-was, the iisk of htneial expenses. If! 
stalled olf at once, and tiicd to walk back home, how could 1 ever hnd my way, 
how could I ever hotic to w*aik so far, how could 1 make sine af auv one hut IVg-^ 
gotty, even if 1 got back ? If 1 found out tlieneaicst pioper autlionlus. .ind oltmeil 
myself to go foi asokhci, oi a sailoi, I was such a little fellow liiat il was mO’»t 
likely they wouldn’t lake me in. Tliesc thoughts, anti a hundred ttlher .sudi 
llioughtSy turned mebummghot, and nude me giddy with npinehcU'Hion and itimuy. 
I was in the height of my fever w’hen a man ent**rcd and win pcicd to the <bk*ik, who 
pieseiUly slant eel me oft the b>cale, and pushcvl me ovei to huu, as if I were vunglied, 
bought, dcliveicd, and paid foi. 

As I went out of the office, hand m hanil wuth this new avsiuaintame. I -tole a 
look at him, lie w'as a gaunt, sallow young man, wall hollow cheeks, and a chin 
almost as black as kli IMuidstone’s; Init tlicic the likeness ended, for !n i w’h'p4crs 
were shaved off, and his hair, i»stea<I of lieing glossy, was nisiy and dry. lU* win 
(hessed in a suit of black clothes \fludi w^eie lathcr uisty and diy to«c and miIht 
short in the sleeves and legs ; and he had a white iicck-kercluef on, tin! was not 
over clean. 1 did not, and do not, suppose thatthib neck-keichicfwas all the linen 
he xYore, but it was all he showed oi gave any hint uf. 

You ’re the new boy ?” he said. 

“ Yes, sir,” I said. 

I supposed I wus, I didn’t know', 

I ’m one of the masteis at Salem House,” //e said. 

X made him a bow and felt vciy niiich ov eiaw cd 1 wn > so a Tcnc ! f* » allude to 
a common-place thing like my box, to a scliulai and a m i tei at Sak m I Inu ,e, that 
we had gone some little dislancc fiom the yaid bcioic I had tlic liaidiliou { to mem 
tion It. We tinned bick, on my humbly insinuating that it might he useful to me 
heieafter; and he told the clerk that the earner had instiuctums to call foi it at mam. 

If you please, sii,” I said, when we had accumphdicd about the same distance 
as befoic, “is it far?” 

“ It ’s down by lllackheath,” he said. 

“ Is sii ?” I difrulently asked 

“ It ’s a good step,” he said. “ We shall go by the stage-coach. Ilk, about six 
miles.” 

I was so faint and tired, that the idea of liokhng" out for h\ miles more was loo 
much fox me I took lieaii to tell him that I had had notliing all night, and that if 
he would allow me to buy something to cat, I should be very mucli obliged to IiiuL 
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He appeared suipiised at this —I see him stop and look at me now — and aftei cou- 
sideiing for a few moments, said he wanted to call on an old person who lived not 
far off, and that the best way would be for me to buy some bread, or wdiatevei I 
liked be^t that was wholesome, and make my breakfast at her house, where we could 
get some milk* 

Accoidingly mc looked in at a bakci’s window, and aftci I had made a seiies of 
proposals to buy eveiythmg that was bilious m the shop, and he had rejected them 
one by one, we decided in favour of a nice little loaf of blown biead, which cost me 
tliieepence. Then, at a grocei’s shop, we bought an egg and a slice of streaky 
bacon ; which still left what I thought a good deal of change, out of the second of 
the blight shillings, and made me consider London a veiy cheap place. These 
provisions laid in, we went on thiough a gieat noise and upioar that confused my 
weaiy head beyond desciiption, and over a bridge which, no doubt, was London 
Budge (indeed I think he told me so, but I was half asleep), until we came to the 
poor pei son’s house, winch was a pait of some alms-houses, as I knew by theii look, 
and by an msciiption on a stone ovei the gate, which said they were established for 
twenty-hve poor women. 

The Master at Salem House lifted the latch of one of a number of little black 
doors that weie all alike, and had each a little diamond-paned window on one 
side, and anothci little diamond-paned window above ; and we went into the little 
house of one of these poor old women, who was blowing a fire to make a little 
saucepan boil On seeing the master enter, the old woman stopped with the 
bellows on her knee, and said something that I thought sounded like ‘‘ My 
Chailey !” but on seeing me come m too, she got up, and rubbing hei hands made 
a confused sort of half curtsey. 

Can you cook this young gentleman’s breakfast foi him, if you please?” said 
the Master at Salem House. 

“ Can I ?” said the old woman. Yes can I, sme !” 

‘‘How’s Mrs. Fibbitson to-day?” said the Master, looking at another old woman 
in a large chair by the fire, who was such a bundle of clothes that I feel giateful to 
this lioiii for not having sat upon her by mistake. 

Ah, she ’s poorly,” said the first old woman “ It ’s one of hei bad clays. If 
the fire was to go out, thiough any accident, I verily believe she ’d go out too, and 
ne\ei come to life again.” 

As they looked at her, I looked at her also. Although it was a warm clay, she 
seemed to think of nothing but the fiie I fancied she was jealous even of the sauce- 
pan on it ; and I have leasun to know that she took As impiessment into the service 
of boiling my egg and bioilmg my bacon, m dudgeon ; foi I saw hei, with my own 
discomfited eyes, shake her fust at me once, when those culmaiy operations were 
going on, and no one else was looking. The sun streamed m at the little window, 
but she sat with her own Inck and the back of the large chaii towauls it, screening 
the file as if she were sedulously keeping z/ warm, instead of it keeping her warm, 
and watching it m a most distnistful manner. The completion of the pieparations 
for my bieakfast, by relieving the fire, gave her such exticme joy that she laughed 
aloud — and a very unmelodious laugh she had, I must say. 

I sat down to my blown loaf, my egg, and my lashei of bacon, with a basin of 
milk besides, and made a most delicious meal. While I was yet in the full enjoy- 
ment of it, the old woman of the house said to the Master ; 

“ Have you gut youi llute with you 

“ Yes,” he letumed 

“ Have a blow at it,” said the old woman, coaxmgly. “ 

The Master, upon this, ])ut his hand underneath the skirts of his coat, and 
brought out Ills flute in three pieces, which he screwed together, and began 
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immediately to play. My impression is, after many ycais of consideiation, iliat 
there never can have been anybody in the woild who played worse. lie made the 
most dismal sounds I have ever heaid pioduced by any means, iiatuial or ailifunal. 
I don’t know what the tunes weie — if theie weie such things in the peifoimance at 
all, which I doubt — but the influence of the stiam upon me was, finst, to make me 
think of all my soirows until I could haidly keep my tears back 5 then to take away 
my appetite; and lastly, to make hie so sleepy that I couldn’t keep my eyes open. 
Tliey begin to close again, and I begin to nod, as the recollection uses fiesh upon 
me. Once inoie the little room, with its open coiner cupboaid, and ils square- 
backed chairs, and its angular little staiicase leading to the room abo\c, and its 
three peacock’s fcatheis displayed over the mantelpiece— I icmembor wondenng 
when I fiist went in, what that peacock would have thought if he had known what 
his finely was doomed to come to — fades fiom befoie me, and I ikkI, and sleep. 
The flulc becomes inaudible, the wheels of the coach aie hcaid instead, and I nm 
on my journey. The coach jolts, I wake ^Mth a start, and the flute has come back 
again, and the Master at Salem House is sitting with his legs crossed, pla}ingit 
dolefully, while the old woman of tlie house looks on delighted. She faile^ m her 
turn, and lie fades, and all fades, and thcie is no flute, no blaster, no Salem House, 
no David Copperfielcl, no anything but heavy sleep. 

I (beamed, I thought, that once while he was blowing into this dismal flute, the 
old woman of the house, who had gone ncaier and ncaiei to him m hot vv latic 
admuation, leaned ovci the back of his chan and gave him an alksUmnatc squ? e/e 
lound the neck, which stopped his playing for a moment. I m the middle 
state between sleeping and waking, either then 01 immediately afteiu aids ; inr, as 
he lesumcd — it was a leal fact that he had stopjied ])la}ing f saw and IumuI the 
same old woman ask Mis. Fibbitson if it w'asn’L dchcioiw (meaning the Hutch b> 
which Mrs. Fibbitson leplied, ^^Ay, ay! ycsl” and nodded at the iiie: to winch, 
I am peisuaded, she gave tlie credit of the whole pei fonnaiu c. 

When I seemed to have been do/ing a long while, the Mastei at Salem House 
unscrewed his flute into the thiee pieces, put them up as bdure, ami took me away. 
We found the coach veiy neai at hand, and gt>t upon the loof ; but I was dead 
sleepy, that when we stopped on the road to take up stiinebody tin y put me 
inside wheie tbeie w^ere no passengeis, and wheie I sie])t protoundiy, unttf I tnumi 
the coach going at a lootpace up a steep hill among giccn leaves. Ticvently, it 
stopped, and had come to its destination. 

A shoit walk biought us— I mean the Mastci and me — to Salem wluHi 

w^'as enclosed with a high brick w^all, and looked vciy dull, (hvt a door in thu 
wall was a board watli Salem House upon it, and thiough a guUing in fhu ckK^r 
w^e were siiivcyed, when w^e lang the bell, by a surly faccj whu h 1 toumi, on tise 
door being opened, belonged to a stout man wnth a bulbucck, a w'oodcn leg, over- 
hanging temples, and Ins liair cut dose all luiuul has licad. 

Tiie new boy,” said the Mastei 

The man with the wooden leg eyed me all ovei— U didnt take haig, for there 
(vas not much of me — and locked the gate behind us, and took out the key. Wr 
weie going up to the housd, among some dark heavy ticcs, when he called after 
my conductor, 

^^dallo!” 

^ We looked back, and he w^as standing at the door of a httle lodge, wheie^ he 
lived, with a pair of boots in his hand. 

“Here! The cobbler’s been,” he said, “ since you ’ve hum out, Mr. Moll, and 
he says he can’t niend ’em any inoie. lie says there aiift a bit of the original Imut 
left, and he wonders you expect it.” 

With these words he threw the boots towards Mr. IMeil, who went back a lew 
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paces to pick them up, and looked at them (veiy disconsoIalLly, I was afiaid) as 
we went on togethei. I observed then, for the hist time, tiiat the boots he had on 
were a good deal the woise for wear, and that his stocking was just bieakuig out 
m one ]p?ace, like a bud. 

Salem House was a square biick building with wings, of a baic and unfuinishcd 
appeaiance. All about it was so vciy quiet, that I said to Mi hicll I supposed 
the boys were out; but he seemed surprised at my not knowing that it was holiday- 
time. That all the boys weie at then seveial homes. That Mi. Cicakle, the 
proprietor, was down by the sea-side with Mrs. and Miss Cieakle. And that I wi s 
sent in holiday-time as a punishment foi my misdoing. All of which he explained to 
me as we went along. 

I gazed upon the school-room into which he took me, as the most foilorn and 
desolate place I had evei seen. I see it now. A long room, with three long i ow s 
of desks, and six of foims, and bustling all round with pegs for hats and slates. 
Scraps of old copy-books and exercises litter the duty llooi. Some silkworms’ 
houses, made of the same materials, are scattered over the desks. Two miseiablc 
little white mice, left behind by their owner, aie lunning up and down in a fusty castle 
made of pasteboaid and wire, looking in all the corners with their led eyes for any- 
thing to eat, A biid, in a cage veiy little bigger than himself, makes a mournful 
rattle now and then in hopping on his peich, two inches high, or dropping from 
it; but neither sings nor chups. Theie is a stiange unwholesome smell upon the 
room, like mildewed coidiuoys, sweet apples wanting air, and lotten books. There 
could not well be moie ink splashed about it, if it had been rooiless fiom its fust 
construction, and the skies had rained, snowed, hailed, and blown ink tinough the 
varying seasons of the year, 

^Ir. Mell having left me while he took his iriepaiable boots up-staiis, I went 
softly to the upper end of the room, observing all this as I crept along. Suddenly 
I came upon a pasteboaid placaid, beautifully wiitteii, which was lying on the 
desk, and boie these words : Take care of him He bites T 

I got upon the desk immediately, appiehensive of at least a great dog undei- 
neath. But, though I looked all lound with anxious eyes, I could see nothing of 
him. I was still engaged in peering about, when Mr. Mell came back, and a'^ked 
me what I did up Iheie? 

“ I beg your paidon, sir,” says I, *‘if you please, I’m looking foi the dog.” 

Dog r says he. What dog ?” 

Isn’t it a dog, sir 

“ Isn’t what a dog?” 

That’s to he taken caie of, sh ; that bites ?” 

“No, Coppei field,” says he, giavely, “that’s not a dog. Thai’s a boy. My 
instructions are, Coppei held, to put this placaid on youi back. 1 am sorry to 
make such a beginning with you, but I must do it.” 

With that he took me down, and tied the placaid, which was neatly constiucted 
foi the puipose, on my shoulders like a kuajjsack ; andwlicievci I went, aftei wauls, 

I had the consolation of cariying it. 

What I suffcicd from that placard nobody can imagine. Whether it wa*^ 
possible for people to sec me or not, I always lancicd that somebody was reading 
it. It was no relief to liun round and lind nobody; for wheicver my back \vas, 
there I imagined somebody always to be. That ciuel man with the -wooden leg, 
aggiavated my sulfeiings He was in aulhoiity, «and if he ever saw me leaning 
against a tree, or a wall, or the house, he roared out fiom his lodge-door m a 
stupendous voice, “Hallo, you sir! You Coppei held 1 Show that badge con- 
spicuous, or I ’ll report you J” The playgiound was a baie gravelled yard, open to 
all the back of the house and the offices; and I Imew that the sei wants read it, and 
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the butcher leacl it, and the baker icad it; lhat evei}!)ody, in a woid, who came 
backwards and foiwaids to the house, of a monnui- when I was muU-uhI to walk 
there, leacl that I was to be taken caie of, foi L hit. I u\t»lhvt that I pq^itively 
began to have a dicad of myself, as a kind of wild boy who did !>ile, 

Tlieie was an old dooi in this playgionnd, on winch the ho}s had a ciutom of 
caiving tlicii names. It was completely covcied with suih uim upturns. In my 
diead of the end of the vacation and then coming hack, i could not lead a hoy\ 
name, without impming m what lone and wntli what emphasis w’ould lead, 
‘^Takecaieof him He bites,” Theiewa^ tme ho) -a eeitam J. SteoifoiUi — 
wdio cut Ins name very <lcep and very often, who, I eoncinvetl, would lead it in 
aiathci stioiig voice, and aftei wauls pull my ban. Theie wa*. anothei iH>y, one 
Tommy Tiadclles, wdio I dicadecl would make game of it, .and pieteud to Ise diead- 
fully lightened of me. Theic was a thud, Cleoige IVm]>le, who I ianued would 
sing it I have looked, a little shunkiug cieatuie, at that <hun, until the <»wueis of 
all the names — tlieie w\ne fivc-aud-foUy of them in tlie Kchou! then, Mi. Mell said 
--'Sccnied to send me to Coventi) h) gemial acclamation, and to cry out, each in 
his owm w’ay, ““Take care of him. He bites!” 

It 'was tlic same with tlic places at the dohlcs and fonus. It w.is the same with 
the gloves of deseited bedsteads 1 jiecped at, on my way to, ami wdum I w.i. in, my 
own bed. I lememhei dieauimg night aftu night, of being with my luoiliei a^ she 
used to be, oi of going to a paity at Mi. IVggolty\ or of tiavelling out adi* the 
stage-coach, oi of dining again with niy uuiuitunate fiieud the waiter, and in all 
these cu cumstanccs making people scieain and staie, by the unhap]»y disHusure 
that I had noiliiug on hut my little inglit-shnt, and that plaeaol 

In the monotony of my life, and in iny constant appu iieiiMim the re-openiug 
of the school, it was such an insuppoi table aiilictum ’ 1 li.td hmg tad^, cneiy day 

to do with Ml. Alell; but I did theun, theie bcmig no Mi and Mi , Mmdhtone 
heie, and got Ihiough them without di advice iU’loie, and ahci them, I walled 
about — supei vised, as I have mentioned, by the man with tlie woMdi a lei». How 
vividly I call to mmd the damp about llie house, the ‘Utm ciaHod ilej » hi 
thecomt, an old leaky watei -butt, auvl the <lisct>lon d tumks of s^me ot the i;nm 
trees, which seemed to have dupped moie in tlie i uu than othci tuio, and to have 
blown less m the sun ! At one w^e dined, hh. IMHl and I, at tla uppm t‘nd ol a 
long baie dmmg-ioom, full of deal tables, ami smelling of lat. Tin n, we liad more 
tasks until tea, which Mi. Moil diank out of a blue te i-cup, and 1 out of a tin pot. 
All day long, and until seven oi eight in the evening, Mu .Mell, at hu own dt Uu hed 
desk in the schoohoom, w'oiked haul with pen, ink, luier, buols, and wulmg- 
paper, making out the bills (as I foiuul) foi last half-}e,ir. \\ hen he tiad put up 
his things for the iiiglit, lie took out Ills flute, ami bk‘w at it, until i afnui 4 thuu';ht 
he would gi'ulually blowHiis whole being into the large hole at the top, and u/i;c 
aw^ay at the keys. 

1 pictuie my small self in the dimly-lighted looms, sittnutwith my laud upon my 
hand, listening to the doleful ]>eik)tmancc of IMu Mell, am! couniiu^ lo-inoiiou’s 
lessons. I picture mvself wUli my kooks shut up, still listening to the dolelul pei- 
formance of Ivlr, Mell, ami Imtcnmg thiough it to what used to be at home, 
ancl to the blownngof the w-ind on Yaunouth flats, and feeling veiy muI and sohtai y- 
I picture myself going up to bed, among the unused Uionis, ;iml sitting <41 iny InH- 
side crying foi a condoi tabic w’oid fiom Peggotly. 1 ]kutuie rnysel! dommg down- 
staiis in the monnng, ami looking thunipji a long gha/ly gash of a siaii-nisc 
window' at tlie school-bell hanging on the lop of an outhouse %uth a uealle runk 
above It; and dreading the time when it shall ringj. Sh^ertouh and the ie*t to 
work. Such time is only second, inmy foxeboding apprehensions, to tlie tinu* win n 
the man with the wooden leg shrd] unlo<‘k tlunusty pate to givcadniissiou b» the <iv I J 
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Mr. Ciealvlc. I cannot think I was a vciy dangeious chaiactei in any of these 
aspects, but in all of them I earned the same warning on my back. 

Mr. Mell never said much to me, but he was nevei haish to me. I suppose we 
were Ampany to each othei, without talking. I foigot to mention that ne would 
talk to himself sometimes, and gun, and clench his hist, and giind his teeth, and 
pull Ins hail in an unaccountable mannci 3hit he had these peculiarities. At 
first they fughtened me, though I soon got used to them. 


CHAPTER VI 

I ENLARGE MY CIRCLE OF ACQUAINTANCE. 

I HAD led this life about a month, when the man with the wooden leg began to 
stump about with a mop and a bucket of water, fiom which I inferred that prepa- 
lations weie making to icccive Mi Cicakle and the boys. I was not mistaken ; 
for the mop came into the schoolioom bcfoiclong, and turned out Mi. Mell and 
me, who lived wheie we could, and got on how we could, for some clays, dining 
which we weie always in tlie way of two or tlnec young women, who had rarely 
shown themselves beloie, and wcie so continually m the midst of dust that I sneezed 
almost as much as if Salem House had licen a gicat snuff-box. 

One day I was infoimcd by Mi Mell, that JSEi. Cieakle would be home that 
evening. In the evening, aftei tea, I hcaid that he was come. Before bed-time, I 
was fetched by the man with the wooden leg to appear before him 

Mr. Crcakle’s pait of the house was a good deal more comfortable than ours, 
and he had a snug bit of garden that looked pleasant after the dusty playground, 
winch was such a deseit in miniature, that I thought no one but a camel, or a 
diomedaiy, could have fdt at home in it It seemed to me a bold thing even to 
take notice that the passage looked comfoi table, as I went on my way, tiemblmg 
to Ml Cl cable’s picseucc : which so abashed me, when I was ushered into it, that 
I haully saw Mis, Cicakle or MissCieaklc (who weie both thcie, in the pailor), or 
anything but hlr. Cieaklc, a stout gentleman with a bunch of watch-chain and seals, 
in an aim-chair, with a tumbler and l^ottle beside him, 

‘‘ So !” said Ml, Creakle. Tins is the young gentleman whose teeth are to be 
filed’ Tin n him round.” 

The wooden-legged man turned me about so as to exhibit the placard ; and 
having affoided time for a full survey of it, turned me about again, with my face to 
IMr. Cicakle, and posted himself at Mi. Cicakle’s side. Mr, Creakle’s face was 
fieiy, and his eyes weie small, ami deep m Ins head ; he had thick veins in his fore- 
head, a little nose, and a laigc chin, lie was bald on the top of his head ; and had 
some thin wet-Iookmg hair that was ]Ubt tmmng giey, biushed across each temple, 
so that the two sides inlei laced on Ins foiehcad. But the ciicumslance about him 
which iinpiessed me most, was, that he had no voice, but spoke in a whispei. The 
exertion this cost him, or the conbciousness of talking in that feeble way, made his 
angry face so much moie angiy, and his thick veins so imicli thickei, when bespoke, 
that I am not suipused, on looking back, at tins pcciiliaiity sti iking me as Ins 
chief one. 

‘‘Now,” said Mr. Cicakle, “What’s the report of this boy?” 

“Theie’s nothing against him yet,” returned the man with the wooden leg. 
“Thcic has been no 0 [)portuuity.” 

I thought Ml. Cieakic was disappointed. I tliouglit Mis. and Miss Creakle 
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(at whom 1 now glanced for the first time, and who were, both, thm and quiet) 
were not disappointed. 

** Come here, sir !” said Mr. Creakle, beckoning to me. 

Come here !” said the man with the wooden leg, repenting the gcstuie. 

“I have the happiness of knowing yoiu father-in-law/* wluspeied Mr, Crealle, 
taking me by the ear; and a worthy man he is, and a man ot a. stiong chaia^ Ut, 
He knows me, and I know him. Do jjw/ know me? Hey/* said Mr, Creakle, 
pinching my ear with ferocious playfulness. 

“ Not yet, sir/* I said, flinching with the pain. 

‘‘ Not yet? Hey?** repeated Mu Cieakle. But you will soon. Ileyf^ 

“ You avill soon. Hey? * repeated the man wnth the woocien leg. I afterwau!^ 
found that he geneially acted, with his strong voice, as Mu Cu^aklVs iiUeipietta lo 
the boys. 

I was very much fughtened, and said I hoped so, if he pleased. I felt, all this 
while, as if my ear were blazing; he pinched it so haid. 

I *11 tell you what I am/* whispered Mr. Cieakle, letting it go at last, with a 
screw at paiting that biought the water into my eyes. ** 1 *m a 1 ailar/* 

A Tartar,** said the man with the wooden leg. 

“ When I say 1*11 do a thing, I do it/* said Mu Creakle ; *‘and when I say I 
will have a thing done, I will have it done/* 

'‘—Will have a thing done, I will have it done/* lepeated the man wuh the 
wooden leg. 


" I am a determined character/* said Mr. Creakle, That *s what I am. i do 
my duty. That ’s what / do. My flesh and blood/* he looked at Mis. (‘leakle 
he said this, "\vhen it lises against me, is not my flesh ami bluod. I discard it. 
Has that fellow,*’ to the man with the wooden leg, “been licie againf* 

“No,** was the answer. 

“ No,” said Nti Cieakle “ lie knows better. He knows me. Let him keep 
away. I say let him keep away,” said Mr. Cieakle, sinking Ins hand upon the 
table, and looking at Mis. Cieakle, “foi he knows me Now you have begun to 
know me too, my young fnend, and you may go. Take Inin away.** 

I was veiy glad to be ouleied away, for Mis. and Miss (heakle wete both wiping 
iheir eyes, and 1 felt as uncomfortable for tliem as I did for mvself But I lead a 
petition on my mind which concerned me so neaily, that I toukii/t help sayim*, 
though 1 woncleied at my own courage : 

“If you please, sir *’ 

Mr. Creakle whispered, “ Ilah! What*s this?** and bent Ins eyes inmn me, as 
if he would have burnt me up with them, 

^ If you please, sir,** I faltered, “ if I might be allovvetl {I am very soriv inde<%L 
sir, foi what I did) to take this wuting off, befoie the boys come back—^*** 

vVhethei Mi, Cieakle was in earnest, or whethei lioimly dal it to frighten nu\ 
I don t know, but he made a binst out of lus chair, befoie whuh I ptvcipnatt‘ly 
retreated, without waiting foi the cscoit of the man with the woodtm and nevor 
once stopped until 1 reached my own bedioom, wheie, fmrlmg I was not pursued* 
1 went to bed, as it was lime, an<l lay quaking, for a t ouple of houis. 

tlu;lH)VS, bill Ml'. Sh.u IJ 

dined and supped at Mi. Ciealde’s table. He was a l.nm, doliraft-lnoki.ni 

man, I thought, with a good deal of nose, and a way (d cauvmg his laud on one 

hiff T? ^ foi luin. His hail was, vt-iy .smotith and w.u v; 

but I was iirformed by the veiy hist boy wiio c.anie back that it was a win L 

cSeT'" ‘ Satuiday .iflcnigi,i» 
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It was no other than Tommy Tiadclles who gave me tins piece of intelligence, 
was the first boy who letumcd. He introduced himself by infoiming me that 
I should find his name on the right-hand coinei of the gate, over the top-bolt; 
upon thoit I said, Ti addles to winch he replied, The same,’’ and then he 
asked me for a full account of myself and family. 

It was a happy circumstance for me that Tiaddles came back first. He enjoyed 
my placard so much, that he saved me fiom the embanassment of either disclosure 
or concealment, by piesenting me to every other boy who came back, greater 
small, immediately on his arnval, in this form of introduction, ‘‘Look here! 
Ileie ’s a game f ’ Happily, too, the gi eater part of the boys came back low-bpirited, 
and were not so boisterous at my expense as I had expected. Some of them 
ceitainly did dance about me like wild Indians, and the greater pait could not 
resist the temptation of pretending that I was a dog, and patting and smoothing 
me, lest I should bite, and saying, “ Lie down, sirl” and calling me Towzer. This 
was naturally confusing, among so many sti angers, and cost me some tears, but on 
the whole it was much better than I had anticipated. 

I was not considered as being formally received into the school, however, until 
J. Steerforth ai lived. Befoie this boy, who was leputed to be a great scholar, 
and was very good-looking, and at least half-a-dozen years my senior, I was 
earned as before a magistrate. He inquired, under a shed m the playgiound, into 
the particulais of my punishment, and was pleased to express his opinion that it 
was “a jolly shame for which I became bound to him ever afterwards. 

“ What money have you got, Copperfieldf’ he said, walking aside with me when 
he had disposed of my affair in these terms. 

I told him seven shillings. 

‘‘You had better give it to me to take care of,” he said. “At least, you can if 
you like. You needn’t if you don’t like.” 

I hastened to comply with his friendly suggestion, and opening Peggotty’s puise, 
turned it upside down into his hand. 

“ Do you want to spend anything now ?” he asked me. 

“No, thank you,” I leplied. 

“You can, if you like, you know,” said Steerforth. “ Say the woicl ” 

“ No, thank you, sir,” I repeated. 

“ Peihaps you’d like to spend a couple of shillings or so, in a bottle of cun ant 
wine by-and-by, up m the bedroom V said Sleerfortli. “You belong to my bed- 
room, I find ?” 

It ceitainly had not occiuied to me hefoie, but I said, Yes, I should like that. 

“ Veiy good,” said Steerforth. “ You’ll be glad to spend another shilling or so, 
in almond cakes, I dare say ?” 

I said, Yes, I should like that, too. 

“ And another shilling oi so in biscuits, and another in fniit, eh ?” said Steerforth. 

“ I say, young Coppei field, you he going it 

I smiled because he smiled, but I was a little troubled in my mind, too. 

“Well!” said Steeifoitli. “ We must make it stretch as fai as we can; that’s 
all. I ’ll do the best m my power for you. I can go out when I like, and I ’ll 
smuggle the piog in.” With these words he put the money in his pocket, 
and £ndly told me not to make myself uneasy; he would lake care it should 
be all right. 

He was as good as his woid, if that were all light which I had a secret misgiving 
was nearly all wrong — for I feared it was a waste of my mother’s two half-crowns 
— though I had preserved the piece of paper they were wx’apped in : which was a 
precious saving. When we went up-staiis to bed, he produced the whole seven 
^hillings’ worth, and laid it out on my bed m tlic moonlight, saying , 

fc J). 
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Theie you aie, youn^ C(i|)pczriel<1, uiul a i<j}al spiead son ’ve 

I couldn’t think of doing the lionois of the feast, at niy time of life, while he 
was by ; my hand shook at the veiy thought of it. I begged him to do me the 
favoi of piesiding; and my leqiicst being seconded by the othei boys whf weie in 
that luoui, he acteded to it, and sat upon my pillow, handing lound the viamK-- 
\vith pci feel fairness, I must say — ^and dispensing the ciinant winc m a litclc glass 
without a foot, winch wms his own piopeity. As to me, I sal iui hb left haml, and 
the icst Aveic gioupcd about us, on the neaiest beds and on the lloou 

How well I lecollect our bitting time, talking in wliKpeis; oi their talking, 
and my lespectfully listening, I ought lathei to say; the moonlight falling a little 
way into the loom, tluough the window, painting a pale window on the tlour, aiul 
the gi eater pait oi us lu bhadowq e\cept when Stinufoith dipped a match into a 
phosphoius-box, when he wanted to look for anything on the hoaul, and shed a 
blue glaie over us that was gone duecllyl A ceitam nn deritms feeling, con- 
sccpient on the daikness, the seciety of the level, and the whbpei in which cveiy- 
llnng was siiil, steals ovci me again, ami I Ibten to all they led me with a \ague 
feeling of bolenmily ami awe, winch makes me glad that llu‘y ate all ihmi, ami 
fiighlens me {though I feign to laugh) when d’lntiilic , piei. ml* to sec a gho>l m the 
csnaei 

I heal d all kinds of things about the school ami all belonpjng to it. I heard 
that ]Mn Cieakle luul not piefeued Ins claiin to being a'i'aitti without ivastm; 
that ho was the stcincst ami most seveie of masteis; that he laid about Innn nght 
aiul left, eveiy day of his life, chaignig m among the bo)s like a tioujii, and 
slashing away, unnieicifully. That he knew nothing himself, but the ait 
slashing, being moic ignoiant(J. Slceifoilh said) than the h>west bo\ m the si‘h**o! ; 
lliat he’iiad been, agoiul many ycais ago, a small hop-tlealei m the Ihuoin'li, and 
had taken to the schooling business aflei being bankiupl m hop-, and making 
away with Mis. Chcakle’s money. With a good deal moio < t l!‘ l nit, wli'nh i 
\Yondcied hmv they knew. 

I heard tlial the man with the wooden leg, w’hose name w'as Ihe* ^av, w-as an 
obstinate baibauan who had foimeily assisted m the hup Inuines'., but had come 
into the scholastic ime wuth Mi. Cieaklc, in consequence, as wa^» Mipptwed among 
the boys, of Ins ha\ing biokcn his leg in Mu Cieaklc\ seuice, and iu\me, a 
deal of dishonest waiik for him, and knowing Ins scciets t heaid that with the 
single exception of Mi Cicalde, Tun gay consuleied the w lu>le c ^(abh Jiment, masttis 
and boys, as, Ins naluial enemies, ami that the only dehpjit of his life was to lie 
sour and malicious. I hcaid that ]\rr, Cieakle had a stui, wdio had iu»t been 
Tungay’s friend, and who, assisting in thcschoi>l, had once held some uumnubaiue 
with his fatliei on an occasion w'hen its discipline was vciy cuielly exciciheil, and 
wms supposed, besides, to Ime piulestcd against Ins falhei's usage oi his motheu I 
hcaicl that Mr. Cieakle had tuincd him out of doois, m consequence, and that 
Mis. and ^^Iiss Creakle had been m a sad way, cw er since. 

But the gieatest wonder that I heaul of hlu Cieakle was, there being one boy 
in the school on whom he never vontiued to lay a hami, and that Iioy !K*ing 
J. Stecifoith. Stecifoith himself confumed this w'hen it was stated, and saitl that 
he should like to begin to see him do it. On being askcnl by a nuld boy (m)i me) 
how he would pioceecl if he did begin to see him do it, he dij>ped a match into Ins 
phosphoms-box on piupose to shed a glare o\er Ins leply, and said he w*oultl com- 
mence by knocking him down wnth a blow on the forehead fiom the seveiu.ind- 
sixpenny mk -bottle that was alw*ays on the mantelpiece. We sat in the ilaik for 
some tune, bieathlcss. 

I heard that Mu Shaip and Mr. Mell were both supposed to be wietchcdly 
paid; and that when there was hot and cold meat for dmnei ut Mu Cieaklifs 
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table, Mr. Sliaip was always expected to say heprefeiied cold; which was again 
corioboiated by J. Sleerfoith, the only pailoi-boaidei, I heaid that Mi Shaip’s 
wig didn’t fit him; and that he needn’t be so ‘‘ bounceable” — somebody else said 

bumptious” — about it, because his own red hair was very plainly to be seen 
behind. 

I heaid that one boy, who was a coal-merchant’s son, came as a set ofif against 
the coal -bill, and 'was called, on that account, ‘‘Exchange or Barter” — a name 
selected fiom the autlimetic-book as expi easing this airangement I heaid that 
the table-beer was a robbeiy of paienls, and the pudding an imposition. I heaid 
that Mias Creakle was legaided by the school in geneial as being in love with 
Steel foitli, and I am sure, as 1 sat in the claik, thinking of his nice voice, and his 
fine face, and his eaaymannei, and lus culling haii, I thought it veiy likely I 
heaid that Mr. Mell was not a bad soit of fellow, but hacln^t a sixpence to bless 
himself with; and that theie was no doubt that old Mis. Moll, his molhei, was as 
pool as Job. I thought of my bieakfast then, and what had sounded like “My 
CJiailey I” but I was, I am glad to remembei, as mute as a mouse about it. 

llie heaung of all tins, and a good deal more, outlasted the banq^uet some time. 
The greatei pait of the guests had gone to bed as soon as the eating and dunking 
weie ovei ; and we, who had lemamed wdiispeimg and listening half undiessed, at 
Ust betook oui selves to bed, too 

“ Good night, young Coppei field,” said Steerforth. “ I ’ll take caie of you ” 

“ You ’le veiy kind,” I gratefully letuined “ I am very much obliged to you.” 

“ You haven’t got a sister, have you f ’ said Steeiforth, yawning. 

“No,” I answeied. 

“That’s a pity,” said Steeifoith. “If you had had one, I should think she 
would have been a pietty, timid, little, bnght-eyed sort of gnk I should have 
liked to know her. Good night, young Coppei field.” 

“Good night, sir,” I replied. 

I thought of him veiy much after I went to bed, and raised myself, I lecollect, 
to look at hnn wlieie he lay m the moonlight, with his handsome face turned up, 
and Ins head leclming easily on his arm. He was a peison of gieat powei iii my 
eyes, that was, of course, the reason of my mind lunnmg on him No veiled 
fiituie dimly glanced upon him in the moonbeams. There was no shadowy picture 
of Ins footsteps, in the garden that I dreamed of walking in all mglil. 


CHAPTER Vir. 

MY “FIRST half” AT S\LEM HOUSE. 

School began in caincst next clay. A profound impression was made upon me, I 
remember, by the loar of voices m the schoolioom suddenly becoming hushed as 
death when Mi Cieakle entered aftei bieakfast, and stood in the doorway looking 
lound upon ub like a giant m a stoiy-book siuveying lus captives, 

Timgay stood at Mu Cieakle’s elbow He had no occasion, I thought, to cry 
out “Silence’” so feiociously, for the boys w'ere all stuick speechless ana 
motionless 

Ml Cieakle was seen to speak, and Tungay was heard, to this effect 
“Now, boys, this is a new half. Take caie what you he about, m this new 
half. Come ficsh up to the lessons, I advise you, for I come ficsh up to the 
punishment. I won't flinch It will be of no use your nibbing yoiusdves, you 
won’t mb the marks out that I shall give you Now get to woik, eveiy boy !’ 
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When this dreadful exordium was over, and Tungay had slumped mil a|:jain, 
Mr. Cteakk came to whcie I sat, and told me that if I wcic famous for biting, he 
was famous for bilmg, too. He then showed me tlie cane, and asked me what I 
thought of that^ for a tooth? Was it a shaip tooth, hey? Was it a, double 
tooth, hey^ Had it a deep piong, hoy? Did it bite, hey? Did it bite? At 
every question he gave me a Hcsliy cut with if that made me wiithe; so 1 was 
very soon made ficc of Salem 1 louse (as Sleeifnth sauU, and %?as very soon in 
teais also. 

Not that I mean to say these were special maiks of distinction, which only 
I received. On the contiaiy, a large majority of the hoys (especially the smalk4 
ones) were visited with similar instances of notice, as jMr. CxeaWe made the round 
of the schoolroom. Half the establishment wns writhing and crying, before the 
day’s woik began; and how much of it had wiithed and cned before the day’s woilc 
was over, I arn really afraid to recollect, lest I should seem to exaggerate. 

I should think there nevei can liave been a man who enjoyed his profession 
more than Mr. Cieakle did. He had a delight in cutting at the boys, which was 
like the satisfaction of a ciaving appetite. I am confident that he couldn’t resist a 
chubby boy, esi^ecially ; that there was a fascination in such a subject, which made 
lam lestless m Ins mind, until he liad semed and maiked him for the day* I was 
chubby myself, and ought to know. I am sine when I think uf the fellow now% 
my blood uses against him with the disinterested imhgnation I should feel if I 
could have known all about him without having ever been in his power; hut it 
rises hotly, because I know him to have been an incapable brute, who had no more 
light to be possessed of the gieat tuist he held, than to be Loul High Admiral, or 
Commandei-m-chief— m either of which capacities, it is piobable, that he w'oukl 
have done infinitely less miscinef. 

Miserable little propitiatois of a lemorselcss Idol, how abject w^^ wxue to him I 
What a launch m life I think it now, on looking back, to be siJ mean and servile to 
a man of such parts and pietensionsi 

Here I sit at the desk again, w’atching his eye— humbly watching his eye, as he 
rules a ciphering book for another \ictim whose hamls have |ust Irccn flattened by 
that identical uilcr, and who is tiying to wipe the sting out with a pocket-hand- 
kerchief. ^ 1 have plenty to do. I don’t watch his eye m idleness, !>ut because I 
am moibidly attiacted to it, in a dicad desire to know what he will do next, and 
whether it will be my luin to suffei, or sonu*body cK<‘’s. A Jane of small boys 
beyond me, with the same intoiest m his eye, watch it too. I think he kmnvs it, 
thoiigli he pietends he dun He makes dioadful miHiths as he lules the ciphering 
book; and now he thiows his eye .sideways dowm our lane, and we all dro(«> ovei^ 
our books and tiemblc, A moment aftei wauls we aie again eyeing him* An 
unhappy culm it, found guilty of impel feet e'’eii ise, appiuachcs at his command. 

^ excuses, and piufessesa tleUiimnaliuii (o do iK’ttei to-mouow, 
Mr. Cieakle cuts a joke befoie he Innts him, and we latejh at it, nnseiable 
dogs, we laugn, with our visages as w’hitc as ashes, and iiur hcaits linking into our 
boots. 

Here I sit at the desk again, on a diowsy summei afteinoon* A bu/i; ami hum 
goiqi around me, as if the hoys weie so many blue-bottles. A dogey sens itiun 
of theliikewaim fat of meat is upon me (w'c dmed an hour or two ago), and my 
head is as heavy as so much lead I wmuld give the world to go to sleep* I sit 
with my eye on Mr. Crcakic, blinking at him hkc a young owl; when sleep ovci^ 
powers me for a minute, he still looms thiough my slumber, uilmg ttiose ciplieiing 
books, unlil he softly comes behind me and wakes me to plainei pciception of him* 
wnch a red inHe acioss my back* * * r 

Here I am in the playgiound, with my eye still fascinated by him, though I can't 
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see him. The window at a hide distance fiom which I know he is havmg his 
dinner, stands for him, and I eye that instead If he shows his face near it, mine 
assumes an imploniig and submissive expression. If he looks out through the 
glass, th boldest boy (Stcerfoith excepted)’ stops in the middle of a shout ox yell, 
and becomes contemplative. One day, Tiaddles (the most unfortunate boy m the 
world) breaks that window accidentally with a ball, I shudder at this moment 
with the tremendous sensation of seeing it done, and feeling that the ball has 
bounded on to Mi. Cieakle^s sacred head. 

Poor Traddles! In a tight sky-blue suit that made his arms and legs like 
Gei man sausages, or xoly-poly puddings, he was the merriest and most miserable 
of all the boys. He was always being caned — I think he was caned eveiy day that 
half-yeai, except one holiday Monday when he was only ruler’d on both hands — 
and was always going to wiite to Ins uncle about it, and never did. After laying 
his head on the desk for a little while, he would cheer up somehow, begin to laugh 
again, and draw skeletons all over his slate, befoie his eyes wei e dry, I used at 
first to wonder what comfoit Traddles found m drawing skeletons ; and for some 
time looked upon him as a soit of hcimit, who icmmded himself by those symbols 
of nioitality that caning couldn’t last for ever. But I believe he only did it 
because they were easy, and didn’t want any featiues 

He was very honorable, Traddles was, and held it as a solemn duty m the boys 
to stand by one another. He suffeicd for this on sevexal occasions, and particu- 
laily once, when Steerforth lauglied in chmch, and the Beadle tli ought it was 
Tiaddles, and took him out. I see him now, going away in custody, despised by 
the congiegation. He never said who was the leal offendei, though he smarted 
for it next day, and was imprisoned so many houis that he came forth with a 
whole chill chyardful of skeletons swarming all ovei his Latin Dictionary. But he 
had hib leward, Steerfoith said there was nothing of the sneak in Tiaddles, and 
we all felt that to be the highest praise Foi my part, I could have gone thiough 
a good deal (though I was much less biave than Traddles, and nothing like so old) 
to have won such a recompense. 

To see Steerfoith walk to church befoie us, arm-in-arm with Miss Cieakle, was 
one of the gieat sights of my life. I didn’t think Miss Cieakle equal to little 
Em’ly in point of beauty, and I didn’t love her (I didn’t daie), but I thought her a 
young lady of extraoidinaiy attractions, and m point of gentility not to be surpassed. 
When Steeifoith, in white trousers, earned hei parasol foi her, I felt pioiid to 
know him ; and believed that she could not choose but adore him with all her 
heart. Mr. Sliaip and Mi. Mell weie both notable peisonages in my eyes, but 
Steeifoith was to them what the sun was to two stais. 

Steerforth continued his piotection of me, and pioved a veiy useful friend, since 
nobody dared to annoy one whom he honoied with his countenance. He couldn’t 
— or at all events he didn’t “-defend me fiom Mi Cieakle, who was very sevcie 
jwith me; but whencvei T had been lieated woise than usual, he always told me 
that I wanlcil a little of his pluck, and that he wouldn’t have stood it himself ; 
which I felt he intended for encoiii agement, and considered to be very kind of 
him. Thcie was one advantage, and only one lliat I know of, m Mr. Creaklc’s 
seventy. He found my placard in his way when he came up or down behind the 
foim on which I sat, and wanted to make a cut at me in passing; for this reason it 
was soon taken off, and I saw it no more. 

An accidental circumstance cemented the intimacy between Steerfoith and me, 
in a manner that inspired me with great pride and satisfaction, though it sometimes 
led to inconvenience. It happened on one occasion, when he was doing me the 
honor of talking to me in the playgiuund, that I hazarded the observation that 
somethmg or somebody — I forget what now— was like something or somebody m 
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Peregrine Pidvle. lie said nothing at the luuc; but when I ua- to bed ar 

night, asked me if I Ixad got that Ixjok ? 

*1 told him no, and explained how it was that I hatl read it, and ali tiu»sc other 
books of which 1 have ina<lc mention 

** And do you iccollect them Steeifoith said. 

Oh, yes, 1 lepliecl; X had a good meinoiy, and I believed 1 letollected them 
vciy well 

Then I tell you what, young Ooppei field,*' said Steerfmth, *^you Nhall tell Vm 
to me. I can’t get to sleep vciyeaily at night, and I geneuilly wake rathei early in 
the morning. We’ll go over ’em one after anothei. Well make some legiilir 
Aiabian Nights of it” 

I felt exUemely flattcied by this ariangement, and we commenced canying it 
into execution that very evening. What lawiges I conmntted on my favorite 
aiithois in the coiuse of my mteijnetation of them, I am not in a rtmdition to say, 
and should be veiy innvilling to know’; but I Jiad a proAnuul kuth^ in them, ami 
I had, to the best of my belief, a simple earnest manner ot nanaiing what I did 
nauatc; and these qualities went a long w’ay. 

The chaw'back w’as, that I ww often sleepy at night, or out of spnits and indis- 
posed to resume the stoiy, ami then it was rathei haul w’oik, and it must ]»c done; 
foi to ebsappomt or to displease SteeifoUh was of couise out (d the question. In 
the inoining too, when I felt wswiy, and should have enjoyed anotlier In air's 
veiy much, it wxis a tiicsome thing to be roused, like the Sultana Scheheia/a<k% an<I 
foiced mto a long stoiy before the getting-up bell lang, but Stecifiuth wasresolutc; 
and as he explained to me, in ictuin, my sums ami exeicucs, and anything in my 
tasks that w'as too haul foi me, I wms no loser by the tiansacnom Let me do my- 
self justice, however. 1 was moved by no interested oi scifisfi motivts nor was I 
moved by fear of him. I adimied and loved him, ami his appMiv.d was refuni 
enough. It was so precious to me, that I look back on these tulles, mvw, with an 
aching hear t. 

Steel for th w’as considciatc too, and showed his consideration, m <me paitieular 
instance, in an imlimclung manner that was a little tantalising, I Mupeet, poor 
Ti addles and the rest. Feggotty’s piomised letter— -wiul a t miifoi table letter it 
was! — aiiivcd before “the lialf” wsas many w’eeks old, and wuth it a cake in a per- 
fect nest of oranges, and tw’o bottles of cowslip wnne. Tins treasiue, as m duty 
bound, I laid at the feet of Stecifoith, and begged him to dispense. 

“ Now, X ’ll tell you w^hat, young Coppciticld,” said he : ** the wane shall !»ekqd 
to wet your whistle wdien you aie sloiy-tclling ” 

I blushed at the idea, and begged him, in my mofksty, not to think of it. but 
he said he had ohscived I w’as sometimes hoaisc a htllc roopy was his exait 
expression —and it should be, eveiydu^p, devoted U> the pin pose hc'h.u! mentioned. 
Accoidmgly, it w’as locked up in his box, ami diawn t>fr by huuself in a phial, and 
administered to me thumgh a piece of quill m the eoik, when 1 was suppti'^ed to be 
ill wmnt of a restoiati\e Sometimes, to make it a moie soveieign specific, he was 
so kind as to squeeze oiange ]ince into it, or to stir it up wdth ginger, or dissoho a 
pcppeiimnt drop in it; and alihuugli 1 cannot assert that the tiiuor xvas impioved 
by these expenments, or that it was exactly the compound one would liave chosen 
for a stomachic, the last thing at night and the fust thing m the morning, I drank 
it gratefully, and was very sensible of his attention. 

We seem, tome, to have been months over I^ciegrine, and monllis more owr 
the other stones. The instituliun never flagged for xvant of a story, I am rtain, 
and the wine lasted out almost as well as the matter. I’ooi Tia<ldles— I luwcr 
think of that boy but wdtli a strange disposition to laugh, and with tears m my eves 
--was a sort of chorus, in general, and affected to be convulsed with miids lit tie 
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comic pat lb, and to be oveicomc Mitli Icar when tlicre was any passage of an alaiin- 
nig cliauiclcr in the naiiatn e. This lathei put me out, vciy oiten It was a great 
jest of his, 1 recollect, to pietcnd tliat he couldn’t keep his teeth fiom chatteung, 
whenevei mcnUoii was made of an Algiia^il in connection with thead^ cntuicsof Gii 
Bias; and I remember that when Gil Bias met the captain of the lobbeis in hladncl, 
this unlucky joker counteifeitcd such an ague of tenor, that he was ovciheard by 
Mr* Cieakle, who was piowling about the passage, and handsomely flogged for clis' 
orderly conduct in the bedioom. 

Whatever I had within me that was lomantic and dieamy, was cncoiuagcd by so 
much story-telling in the dark, and m that lespcct the pin suit may not have been 
veiy pi ofi table to me. But the being chenshed as a kind of plaything in my 100m, 
and the consciousness that this accomplishment of mine was bunted about among 
the boys, and atti acted a good deal of notice to me tliough I was the youngest 
theie, stimulated me to exeition. In a school earned on by sheer cruelty, whether 
it IS presided over by a dunce or not, theie is not likely to be much Jeaint. 1 
believe our boys weie, general!}', as ignoiant a set as any sclioolboys ni existence ; 
they were too much tioiibled and knocked about to leain, they could no moie do 
that to advantage, than any one can do anything to advantage in a hfc of constant 
misfortune, loiinent, and woiry. But my little vainly, and Steeifoith’s help, urged 
me on somehow; and without saving me fiom much, if anything, in the way of 
punishment, mado me, foi the time 1 was tlicie, an exception to the geneial body, 
insomuch that I did steadily pick up some ciumbs of knowledge 

In tins I was much assisted b\ Mr Mell, who had a liking foi me that I am 
grateful to remember. It always gave me pain to observe that StecrfoiLh tieated 
him with systematic disparagement, and seldom lost an occasion of w^ounding hn 
feelings, or inducing othcis to do so. This tioubled me the moie for a long time, 
because I had soon told Steeifoith, from whom I could no moie keep such a secret 
than I could keep a cake oi any other tangible possession, about the two old women 
Mr Mell had taken ruc to see; and I was always afiaid that Steeifoith would let it 
out, and twit him with it. 

We little thought, any one of us, I daie say, when I ate my breakfast that first 
morning, and went to sleep under the shadow of the peacock’s feathers to the sound 
of the flute, what consequences w'ould come of the iiitioduction into those alms- 
houses of my insignificant peison But the visit had its unfoiescen consequences; 
and of a serious soi t, too, in their way 

One day when Mr. Crcakle kept the house from indisposition, which naturally 
diffused a lively joy through the school, theie was a good deal of noise m the coiuse 
of the morning’s work. The great relief and satisfaction expciicnced by the boys 
made them difficult to manage; and though the dreaded Tungaybi ought his wooden 
leg m twice or thrice, and took notes of the puncipal offencleis’ names, no gi’cat im^ 
piessionwas made by it, as they weie pi etty suic of getting into tioubie to-monow, 
do what they w'ould, and thought it wise, no doubt, to enjoy tlicmselves to-day. 

It was, piopeily, a lialf-hohday; being Salmday. But as the noise in the ])Iay- 
ground would have distiubccl Mr. Crcakle, " and the weather was not favoiable fox 
going outwalking, we weie oidcicd into school in the afternoon, and set some 
lighter tasks than usual, which weie made foi the occasion. It was the day of the 
w'cek on which Mr Sharp went out to get his wig cm led; so Mi Mell, who always 
did the diudgeiy, whaicvei it was, kept school by himself. 

If I could associate the idea of a bull or a beai with any one so mild as Mr, Mell, 

I should think of him, in connexion with that afleinoon when the npioar was at its 
height, as of one of those animals, baited by a thousand clogs. I lecall him bend- 
ing lu£ aching head, supported on his bony hand, over the 'book on lus desk, and 
wietchedly end’eavoiuing to get on with Ins tiiesoine woik, amidst an uproar that 
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miglit have made the Speaker of the ITouse of Coini^ions guhly. Boys started 
and out of their places, playing at pubs-m-thc-coi nci with other bo},s; thcie wctc 
laughing boys, singing boys, talking boys, dancingboys, howling boys; boyi» shuhle<l 
•with their feet, boys whirled about him, gunning, making faces, mimicking him 
behind his back and before his eyes; mimicking his pov city, his Iniots, his coat, 
his mother, everything belonging to him that they should have had consideia- 

tion for, , , , » . , v 

Silence!” ciied Mi. I^Tcll, suddenly using up, and striking In ^ desk with the 
book. *‘What does this mean ^ It’s impossible to bear it, it's maddening. 
How can you do it to me, boj’s ?” 

It was my book that he stiuck Ins desk witli; and as I stood luside him, follow-* 
inghis eye as it glanced round the loom, I saw the hoys all slop, some suddenly 
surprised, some half afraid, and some sony peiliaps, 

Steel foi til’s place was at the bottom of the school, at tlie opposite end of the long 
room. He svas lounging with his back against the wall, and his hands in his 
pockets, and looked at Kfr. IMdl with his mouth shut up as if he wcie whistling, 
when Ml. Mell looked at him 

Silence, Mr. Stecifoith!” said Mi. IMelL 

Silence youiself,” said Steciforlli, turning ic<L U horn me you talking tof’ 
Sit down,” said Mr, Mell. 

“ Sit down youiself,” said Slcciforth, and mind %oin buoms^.” 

Theie was a litter, and some applause ; but Mi. Mcll %\as so while, that silence 
immediately succeeded; and one boy, who had <hiitcd init behind him to mutate 
lus mother again, changed Ins mind, and piclendcd to want a pen nuaidcd. 

“ If you think, Steeiforth,” said Mi. hloll, that T am lUft acquamteni witli (he 
power you can establish over any mmd licic -he lutl his haml, v ithout cmvadci- 
ing wlut he did (as I supposed), upon my head oi tliat f iia%‘<‘ not t>bser\rd you, 
within a few minutes, uiging }oui juniois on to over) sort of<»utra/^c agaiiwt me, um 
are mistaken.” 

** I don't give myself the tionblc of thinking at all about yon/* .aid Steciluith, 
coolly; ** so I ’m not mistaken, as it hap]>eus.” 

** And when you make use of your position of fa\ontl'.ni , ir/' pm lU'd 
Mell, with Ms lip tiembling veiy much, “ to insult a g« ntlcuun ** 

A what? — wheie is he’” sai<I Slt^cifoith 

Here somebody cued out, Shame, J. Steeifoith ! Too had It ua^ Tiaddles; 
whom Ml. Mell instantly discomfited by bidding him hold his tongue. 

— ‘‘To insult one uho is not foitiinate in life, sig and who never gave you 
the least offence, and the many leasons fur not insulting wluuu you arc old euougdi 
and wise enough to understand/’ said Mr. Mcll, with his lip riemblmg moicand 
more, “you commit a mean and base action. Von can sit dt*vvn oi stand up 
as you please, sn. Coppci field, go on.” 

“Young Copperfiekl/’ said Stem To ith, coming fouunti up the room, stop 
a bit. I tell you what, Mi IMeli, once foi all. When you take the* hlwH v*of < alb 
mg me mean or base, or anything of that sort, y<m aic an impuilent bep;a,ai, \’ou 
are always a beggar, you know; but when you do that, yuu me an impudent 
beggar.” 

I am not clear wdietlier he was going to stxikc I^Tr. Mel!, or Mi . jMcII was going 
to stiike him, or tlicie was any such intention on eitlier sith\ 1 saw a iiguiity iomc 
upon the whole school as if they had been turned into stone, and found Mr. Cheakle 
m the midst of us, with Timgay at his side, and IVIis. ami Miss (heukie looking in 
at the door as if they were frightened, hir. Mell, with his dbows on his desk ami 
his face in his hands, sat, for some moments, quite still 

“ Mr. Mell/’ said Mr. CrealJe, shaking him by the dim ; and hL vUasper vvsu so 
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audible now, that Tiingay felt it uuncccs'baiy to lepeat his wokU; ‘‘ you ha\c not 
foi gotten yourself, I hope 

No, sir, no,” leturned the Master, showing his face, and shaking his head, and 
riibbing^is hands m gi eat agitation. ‘‘No, sii, no. I have icmcmbeied myself, 
I — no, Mr, Cicakle, I have not forgotten myself, I — I have icmembeied myself, 
sir. I — I— could wish you had remembered me a little sooner, Mi. Creakle. It — 
it— would have been more kind, sir, moie just, sii. It would have saved me some* 
thing, sir.” 

Ml. Cicakle, looking haid at Mr, Mell, put his hand on Tungay’s shoulder, and 
got his feet upon the foim close by, and sat upon the desk, Aftei still looking haul 
at Mr Mell from this tin one, as he shook his head, and lublicd his hands, and 
lemained m the same state of agitation, Mi. Creakle tinned to Steeiforlh, and said- 

“ Now, sir, as he don’t condescend to tell me, what is this 

Steerforth evaded the qmstion for a. little while; looking m scorn and anger on 
his opponent, and lemaimng silent. I could not help thinking even in lliat inteival, 
I lemember, what a noble fellow he was in appeal ance, and how homely and plain 
hir. Mell looked opposed to him. 

“ What did he mean by talking about favoiites, then?” said Steei forth, at length. 

“Favoiites?” lepeatcd Mr. Cieakle, with the veins in his forehead swelling 
quickly “ Who talked about favoiites?” 

“ He did,” said Stccifoitli. 

“ And piay, what did you mean by that, sir?” demanded hfr. Cicakle, turning 
angiily on his assistant. 

“ I meant, !Mi. Creakle,” he returned in a low voice, “ as T said , that no pupU 
had a light to avail himself of his position of favoiitism to degiade me.” 

“To degrade said Mr. Creakle. “ My slais ! But give me leave to ask 
you, Mr. What’s-your-name;” and hcic Mr. Cicakle folded liis aims, cane and all, 
upon his chest, and made such a knot of his blows that his little eyes wcie liaidly 
visible below them; “ whethei, when you talk about fa\oiites, you showed pioper 
respect to me’ To me, sir,” said Mi. Cicakle, daiting his head at him suddenly, 
and drawing it back again, “ the pimcipal ot this establishment, and your 
employer.” 

“ It was not judiciou*^, sir, I am willing to admit,” said Mr Mell “ I should 
not have done so, if I had been cool.” 

Heie Steerforth stiuck in. 

“ Then he said I was mean, and then he said I was base, and then I called him 
a beggar. If I had been cool, perhaps I shouldn’t have called him a beggai. But 
I did, and I am ready to take the consequences of it.” 

Without considenng, peihaps, whethei thcie weic any consequences to be taken, 

I felt quite in a glow at this gallant speech. It made an impression on the boys, 
too, for theic %vas a low stir among them, though no one spoke a woid. 

“lam suipiised, Steerforth — although yoiu candor docs you honoi,”said Mr. 
Creakle, “ docs you honoi, ccitainly — lam siupiised, Steerfoith, I must say, that 
you should attach such an epithet to any person employed and paid in Salem 
Ilouse, sn ” 

Steel fo th gave a shoi t langh. 

“ That s not an ansu ci, su,” said Mi. Cieakle, “to my leinaik. I expect more 
than that fiom you, Steei foi tin” 

If Ml. Moll looked homely, in my eyes, bcfoie the handsome boy, it would bo 
quite impossible to say how homely Mi Cieakle looked. 

“ Let him deny it,” said Steei foith. 

“Deny that he is a beggar, Steerforth ?” ciied Mi. Cicakle. “Why, where 
docs he go a begging ?” 
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“ If he is not a beggar liimself, lus near relation 's one/' said Steerfortli It ’g 
ful the same." 

He glanced at me, and Mr. Mell’s hand gently patted me upon the shoulder. I 
looked up with a flush upon my face and lemorse in my heait, but Mr. hled's eyes 
were fixed on Steerfortli. He continued to pat me kindly on the shoulder, but he 
looked at him. 

‘‘Since you expect me, Mr. Cieakle, to justify myself," said Steei forth, ’‘‘and 
to say what I mean,— what I have to say is, that his mother lives on i.haiity in an 
alms-house." 

Mr. Mell still looked at him, and still patted me kindly on the shoulder and said 
to himself in a whisper, if I heard light : “ Yes, I thought so.” 

Mr. Creakle turned to his assistant, with a severe frown and labouied politenojs: 

“Now you hear what tins gentleman says, Mr, hlelL Ila’ve the goodness, if 
you please, to set him right before the assembled school," 

“ He is light, sir, without coirection," returned Mr* Mell, in the midst of a dead 
silence; “what he has said is true." 

“Be so good then as declare publicly, wdli you," said Mi. Cieakle, putting his 
head on one side, and rolling Ms eyes round the school, whether it cvei came to 
my knowledge until this moment ?" 

“ I believe not directly," he retumed. 

“ Why, you know not," said Mr. Cieakle. “ Don t you, man ?" 

“ I apprehend you never supposed my worldly circumstanves to be very good," 
replied the assistant. “You know what my position is, and always has been 
here." 

“ I apprehend, if you come to that," said Mi. Cieahlc, with lus veins swelling 
again bigger than ever, “that you’ve been in a wrong position alttutother, and 
mistook this for a chanty school. Mr. Mell, we ’ll part, if >uu please, d’he sooner 
the better.” 

“ There is no time," answeied Mr. McII, using, “ like the present.” 

“ Sir, to you!" said Mr, Cieakle 

“ I take my leave of you, Mi. Creakle, and all of you," said Mi Mi*lk gdancing 
round the room, and again patting me gently on the slumhiei . lames Sttnu ftnth, 
the best wish I can leave you is that you may come to l>e iisliamcd of what you 
have done to-day. At picsent I would prefer to sec you au} thing lathei than a 
fuend, to me, or to any one in whom I feel an interest." 

Once more he laid Ms hand upon my shoulder; and then taking hus flute and a 
few books from his desk, and leaving the key in it for his successor, he went out of 
the school, with Ms propeity under his arm, hli. Cieakle then made a speech, 
through Tungay, in which he thanked Steerfortli for asseitmg (though ptihaps too 
\varmiy) the independence and respectability of Salem House; and which he wound 
up by shaking hands with Stcoifoith, while we gave tiuee cheers I <ii<l m>t quite 
know what for, but I supposed for Stcerfoith, and so joined in them anlently, 
though 1 felt miseiablc. Mr, Cieakle then caned Tommy Tiathilcs for being dis- 
covered in tears, instead of cheers, on account of Mr. MeU’s depaitiue; and went 
back to his sofa, or his bed, or wherever he had come from* 

We were left to ourselves now, and looked very blank, I recollect, on one 
another. For myself, I felt so much self-repioach and contnUon fin iny part in 
what had happened, that not.uUg would have enabled me to keep back "my teais 
but the fear that Steerforlh, who often looked at me, I .saw, might think it 
unfriendly — or, I should mther say, considciing our nkrtivc ages, and the feeling 
with which I regarded Mm, undutiful — if 1 showed the emotion which distiesscu 
me. He was very angiy with Ti addles, and said he was glad he lm<l caught it 

Poor Traddles, who had passed the stage of lying with l is In^iid imm the 
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and was relieving himself as usual with a burst of skeletons, said he didn’t care. 
Mr. Mell was ill-used. 

‘‘ Whp has ill-used him, you girl said Steerforth. 

Why, you have,” returned Traddles. 

‘‘ What have I done said Steerforth, 

What have you done V retorted Traddles. Hurt his feelings and lost him 
his situation.” 

‘‘ His feelings!” repeated Steel forth disdainfully. *‘His feelings will soon get 
the better of it, I’ll be bound. His feelings are not like yours, Miss Traddles. 
As to his situation — which was a precious one, wasn’t it ? — do you suppose I am 
not going to write home, and take care that he gets some money ? Polly T 

We thought this intention very noble in Steerforth, whose mother was a widow, 
and rich, and would do almost anything, it was said, that he asked her. We weie 
all extiemely glad to see Traddles so put down, and exalted Steei forth to the skies: 
especially when he told us, as he condescended to do, that what he had done had 
been done expressly for us, and for our cause, and that he had conferred a great 
boon upon us by unselfishly doing it. 

But I must say that when I was going on with a story in the dark that night, 
Mr. Mell’s old flute seemed more than once to sound mouinfiilly in my ears; and 
that when at last Steerforth was tired, and I lay down in my bed, I fancied it 
playing so soriowfully somewhere, that I was quite wi etched. 

I soon forgot him m the contemplation of Steei foith, who, in an easy amateur 
way, and without any book (he seemed to me to know everything by heait), took 
some of his classes until a new master was found. The new master come from a 
grammar-school, and befoie he enteicd on his duties, dined in the parloi one day, 
to be introduced to Steerforth. Steerforth appioved of him highly, and told us he 
was a Buck. Without exactly imdei standing what learned distinction was meant 
by this, I respected him greatly for it, and had no doubt whatevei of his supej lor 
knowledge; though he ncvei took the pains with me — not that / was anybody—^ 
that Mr. Mell had taken 

Theie was only one other event in this half-year, out of the daily school-life, that 
made an impiession upon me which still suivives It siuvives for many leasons 

One afternoon, when we were all harassed into a stale of dire confusion, and 
Mr. Creakle was laying about him dieadfully, Tungay came in, and called out in 
his usual strong way: ** Visitors for Copperfield!” 

A few woids were intei changed between him and Mr. Cieakle, as, who the 
visitois were, and what room they weie to be shown into; and then I, who had, 
according to custom, stood up on the announcement being made, and felt quite 
faint with astonishment, was told to go by the back stairs and get a clean frill 
on, before I repaiiecl to the dining-room. These orders I obeyed, in such a flutter 
and hurry of my young spirits as I had never known before ; and when I got to 
the parlor-door, and the thought came into my head that it might be my mother—* 

I had only thought of Mr. or Miss Muidstone until then — I drew back my hand 
fiom the lock, and stopped to have a sob before I went in. 

At fiist I saw nobody; but feeling a pressure against the door, I looked round 
it, and there, to my amazement, were Mr. Peggotty and Ham, ducking at me with 
their hats, and squeezing one another against the wall. I could not help laughing; 
but It was much moie in the pleasme of seeing them, than at the appearance they 
made We shook hands in a veiy cordial way; and I laughed and laughed, until 
I pulled out my pocket-handkerchief and wiped my eyes. 

Mr Peggotty (who never shut his mouth once, I remember, during the visit) 
showed gieat concern when he saw me do this, and nudged Ham to say aome- 
thing. 
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“ Cheer up, Maa’i D.ny bor’ !” said Ilam, in sunpeiuig way, “ Wh_\, how 
you have glowed!” 

“ Am 1 giowii?” I said, drying my eyes. I was not ciyingat anjthing p.irlicular 
that I know of, but somehow it maile me ciy, to see old iiieiids. * 

Glowed, Mas’r Da\y bor’ ? Ain’t he glowed!” said Ham, 

“Ain’t he glowed said Mr. I’eggotty. 

They made me laugh again by laiigliing at each othei, and then we all tiirce 
laughed until 1 was m dangei of crying again 

“Do you know how mama is, Mr. I’cggotty?” 1 sink “And how my dear 
dear, old Peggolty is’” ’ 

“ Oncommon,’’ saiilMr. Peggotty. 

“And little Ihn’ly, and Mrs.\himmidge ?” 

“On — common,” said Mr. Peggotty. 

Theie was a silence. Mr. Peggotty, to ielie\e it, look two ptodigious lobsters, 
and an ciioimous ciab, and a huge canvas bag of shrimps, out of In', pockets, and 
piled them up in Ham’s aims 

“ You see,” said Mi. Pi'ggutty, “knowing as you was partial to a liitle relish 
with your wittles when you was along with us, we took the liheiiy. The old 
hfawther hded’em, she did. Mis. Giimmidge hiled ’em. Yes,” .said Mt. Peg. 
gotty, slowly, wdio I thought appeared to stick to tlie subject on ;uei)unt of having 
no cither subject leady, “ Mis. Guinmidge, I do assuie you, she biled ’em.” 

I expicssecl my thanks Mi. Peggotty, after looking at Ham, who stood 
smiling sheepishly over the shell-llsh, without malting any attempt to help hmi, 
said 

^ “We come, you see, the wind and tide making in oiu favor, in one of our 
Yax mouth lugs to CJiavesen’. My sisfei .she vviote'to me the mum- of this here 
place, and vviote to me as if evet 1 diaiiceil to come to Giavesen', I w.as to come 
over and inquiic for Mas’r Davy, and give het dooty, humbly vv Khing him well, 
and rcpoiting of the fam’ly as they was emcommon toe-be-sme. Lillie Km’lv, you 
sec, she ’ll write to my sister when I go back as- 1 see >ou, and as you was 
similaily oncoramon, and so we make tt quite a mciry-go-roiintler.” 

I was obliged to consider a little before I undei stood what Mr. Peggotty meant 
by this figure, expiessive of a complete ciicle of intelligence. T then thanked liim 
heartily; and satd, with a comsciousncss of letldcmng, that I siippo.sed little Em'ly 
was alteicd too, since we used to pick up .shells and pebbles on the- beach. 

“ She’s getting to be a woman, that’s wot she’s getting to he,” said Mr. Peg- 
gotty. “Ask/w«,” ® 

lie meant Ham, who beamed with delight and assent over the bag of shrimps. 

“ Her pretty face 1” said Mr. Peggotty, with his own shining like a light. 

“ Her learning said Ham. 

“Her wiiting!” said Mi. Peggotty. “Why it’s as black as iet ! And so 
large it is, you might see it anywhcics.” 

It vv-as pcifectly deliglitful to behold with what enthusiasm Mr. Peggotty became 
thought of Ins little favorite. He stands hcAire me again, his 
bhifl haiiy face uradiating with a joyful love and piidc foi vvliiih I can find no 
clesciiption. His honest c>es fire up, and sjiarkle, as if their depths vvcie stirred 
by something bnght IIis hioad chest heaves with idcasme. His strong loose 
hands clench themselves, m his eaincstiicss ; and lu- cm.ilwciiscs what he .says with 
a ann that shows, in my pigmy view, like a haiunua* 

, wab quite as eauiest as he. I daic .s.ay they would have said much more 
anout her, if they had not been abashed by the imexiiected coming m of 
bteerfoith, who, seeing me in a corner speakingwith two strangers, slopiied in a 
so-ig he was singing, and said,- “I didn’t know you weie here, young Copper- 
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fieU I ’’ (for it was not the usual visiting 100m) and cros'^.ed by us on Ins 
way out. 

I am not sure whether it was in the pride of having such a friend as Steeifoith^ 
or in theKlesire to explain to Imn how I came to have such a fnend as Mi Peg- 
gotty, that I called to him as he was going away. But I said, modestly — Good 
Heaven, how it ail comes back to me this long time aftenvarcls ! — 

“Don’t go, Steerfoith, if you please. These are two Yarmouth boatmen — veiy 
kind, good people — who are lelations of my nurse, and have come from Gia\'Cbend 
to see me.” 

“Aye, aye?” said Steerforth, returning. “I am glad to see them I low aie 

yon bvjlli ?” 

Theie was an ease in his manner — a gay and light manner it was, but not 
swaggering — ^which I still believe to have borne a kind of enchantment with it. I 
still believe him, in viitue of this carnage, his animal spuits, his delightful voice, 
his handsome face and figuie, and, foi aught I know, of some inborn powder of 
attiacuon besides (which I think a few people possess), to ha've earned a spell with 
Imn to which it was a naluial weakness to yield, and which not many peisons 
cx)uld Withstand. I could not but see how pleased they weie with him, and how 
they seemed to open their heaits to hnn in a moment 

“ You must let them know at home, if you please, Mr. Peggotty,” I said, “ when 
that letlei is sent, that Mr. Steeiforth is veiy kind tome, and that I don’t know 
what I should ever do heie without him.” 

“Nonsense!” sa^d Steeiforth, laughing. “You mustn’t tell them anylhmg of 
the soit,” 

“And if LIr. Steeiforth ever comes into Norfolk or Suflbik, Mr. Peggotty,” I 
said, “\vhile I am there, you may depend upon it I shall bring him to Yaimoutb, 
if he will let me, to see youi house. You never saw such a good house, Stcci- 
forth. It’s made out of a boat!” 

“ Made out of a boat, is it ?” said Steerforth. “It ’s the right sort f house for 
such a thoiough-built boatman ” 

“ So ’ti^., sir, so ’tis, sii,” said Ilam, gi'inmng. “You he light, yciuig gen’Pm’n. 
Mas’r Davy, boi’, gen’l'in’ii’s right. A thorough -built boatman! Hor, hor ! 
That’s what he is, too !” 

Mr. Peggotty was no less plea'>ed than his nephew, though his modesty forbade 
him to claim a peisonal compliment so vocifeiously. 

“Well, sir,” he said, bowing and chuckling, and tucking in the ends of his 
neckeicliicf at his breast : “I thankee, sir, I thankee 1 I do my endeavors in my 
line of life, sir.” 

“The best of men can do no moie, Mi. Peggotty,” said Steerfoith. He had 
got his name alieady 

“I’ll pound it It’s wot you do youiself, sir,” said Mr. Peggotty, shaking his 
head, “ and wot you do well — right well ’ I thankee, sir. I’m obleeged to you, 
sir, for your welcoming manner of me. I’m lOugh, sir, but I’m leady — least ways, 
I hope I’m ready, you unnerstand. My house ain’t much for to see, sir, but it’s 
hearty at your sei vice if ever you should come along with Mas’r Davy to see it. 
I’m a reg’lar Dociman, I am,” said Mr. Peggotty, by which he meant snail, and 
this was m allusion to his being slow to go, foi he had attempted to go after eveiy 
sentence, and had somehow or other come back again ; “ but I wish you both well, 
and I wish you happy *” 

Ham echoed this sentiment, and we parted with them in the heaitiest manner. 

I was almost tempted that evening to tell Steeiforth about pretty little Em’ly, but I 
was too timid of mentioning her name, and too much afraid of his laughing at me. 

I remember that I thought a good deal, and in an uneasy sort oi way, about 
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Jkfr* Peggotty having said that she was getting on to be a woman ; but I decided 
that was nonsense. 

We transpoited the shell-fish, or the “relish” as hfr. Peggotty had modestly 
called it, up into our loom unobseived, and made a gicat supper that ^^vening. 
But Tiaddles couldn^t get happily out of it He was too unfortunate even to come 
Ihioiigh a supper like anybody else. lie was taken ill in the night — ^ quite 
piostrate he was — in consequence of Crab ; and aftei being duiggcd mth black 
diaughts and blue pills, to an extent which Demple (wliose fathei was a doctoi) 
said was enough to undeimine a hoise’s constitution, icceivcd a caning and six 
chapters of Gieek Testament for lefusing to confess. 

The rest of the half-year is a jumble m my recollection of the daily strife and 
stmggle of our lives ; of the waning summer and the changing seixson ; of the fiosty 
moiuings when we iveie rung out of bed, and the cold, cohl smell of the daik 
nights when we were rung into bed; of the evening schoohoom dimly lighted 
and mdiiferently wanned, and the morning schoolroom which was nothing but 
a gieat shivering-machinc ; of the alternation of boiled beef with roast beef", and 
boiled mutton with loast mutton ; of clods of biead-and-butter, tlog’s-enicd lesson- 
books, ciacked slates, tear-blotted copy-books, canings, ruleiings, h.ui - cuttings^ 
rainy Sundays, suet puddings, and a diity atmospheie of ink .suuoumliiig all 

I well remember though, how the distant idea of the liohdays, after Si'cming for 
an immense time to be a stationary speck, began to come towauls us, ami to glow 
and grow. How fiom counting months, ive came to weeks, and U t*n to <Iays ; and 
how I then began to be afiaid that I should not be sent foi, antluhon I leaint fiom 
Steerfoith that I //^^/beeii sent for and was ceitainly to go Iiome, had dun ftueliod* 
ings that I might break my leg fiisl. IIow^ the bieaking-up day changed its place 
tast, at last, fiom the week after next to next week, this week, the day after to- 
morrow, to-moiiow^, to-day, lo-night— w hen 1 was inside tlic Yarmouth mail and 
going home- 

I had many a bioken sleep inside the Yaimouth mail, and many an incohcicnt 
dicain of all these things. But when I awoke at intervals, the giouiul outside the 
window was not the playgioimd of Salem House, and the souml in my eais was 
not the sound of Hr. Creakle giving it to Tiaddles, but was the sound of the coach-* 
man touching up the hoises. 


CHAPTER Vin. 

MY HOLIDAYS. ESPECIMXY ONE HAPPY AFTERNOON. 

When we arrived befoie day at the mn wheie the mail %topped, which W’Us not the 
mn where my fnend the waiter lived, I was shown up to a nice little beilioum, with 
Dolphin painted on the do<n, Veiy cold I was, I know, notwitli 4anding the hnt 
tea they given me befoie a laige fne down stair-, ; ami n-iy I was to luin 
slee Dolphins bed, pull tlie Dolphin’s blankets round my head, and gn to 

Mr. Barkis the cairier -was to call for me in the moinmg at unu- u’closl. I 
got up at eight, a little giddy fiom the shortness of my night’.s rest, and was ready 
lor him before the appointed time, lie received me evmtly as if not five minutes 
had elapsed since we weie last togetlier, and I had only been into the iiotel to cet 
change for sixpence, or something of that sort. 

As soon M I and my box were in the cart, and the carrier was seated, the la?y 
horse walked away with us all at his accustomed pace. ^ 
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You look veiy well, Mr. Baikis,” I said, thinking he would like to know it, 

Mr. Barkis rubbed his cheek with his cuff, and then looked at his cuff as if he 
expected to find some of the bloom upon it ; but made no other acknowledgment of 
the compliment. 

I gave your message, Mi. Baikis,” I said : I wrote to Peggotty.” 

** Ah r’ said Mr. Bailds. 

Mr. Baikis seemed giiiff, and answeied drily. 

Wasnh it light, Mr. Barkis T I asked, after a little hesitation* 

Why, no,’* said Mr. Barkis. 

''Not the message 

"The message was right enough, perhaps,” said Mr. Barkis ; "but it come to 
an end theie.” 

Not understanding what he meant, I repeated inquisitively : " Came to an end, 
hfi* Barkis ?** 

" Nothing come of it,” he explained, looking at me sideways, " No answer.” 

"There was an answer expected, was theie, Mr. Barkis?’* said I, opening my 
eyes. For this was a new light to me. 

" When a man says he *s willin’,” said Mr. Barkis, turning his glance slowly on 
me again, " it *s as much as to say, that man *s a waitin’ for a answer.” 

"Well, Mr. Baikis?” 

"Well,” said Mr. Barkis, carrying his eyes back to his horse’s ears ; "that man’s 
been a waitin’ for a answer ever since.” 

" Have you told her so, Mi Barkis ?” 

"N — ^no,” giowled Mr. Barkis, reflecting about it. "I ain’t got no call to go 
and tell her so. I never said six words to her myself. / ain’t a gom’ to tell her so. ” 

" Would you like me to do it, Mi. Barkis ?” said I, doubtfully. 

"You might tell her, if you would,” said Mr. Baikis, with another slow look at 
me, " that Baikis was a waitin’ for a answer. Says you — what name is it ?” 

" Pier name ?” 

"Ah said Mr Baikis, with a nod of his head. 

" Peggotty ” 

" Chiisen name ? Or iiat’ral name said Mr Barkis 

" Oh, it’s not her Christian name Her chnslian name is Claia ” 

" Is it though?” said Mi. Baikis. 

He seemed to find an immense fund of leflection in this ciicumstance, and sat 
pondeiing and inwardly whistling for some time, 

** Well I” he lesumed at length, " Says you, ' Peggotty ! Baikis is a waitin’ fot 
a answer.’ Says she, peihaps, 'Answer to what?’ Says you, 'To what I told 
you.’ ' What is that ?’ says she. ' Baikis is willin’,’ says you ” 

This extiemely artful suggestion, hlu Barkis accompanied with a nudge of Hs 
elbow that gave me quite a stitch 111 my side. Aftei that, he slouched over his horse 
m his usual manner ; and made no other reference to the subject except, half an 
hour afterwards^ taking a piece of chalk from his pocket, and wiiting up, inside the 
tilt of the cart, " Claia Peggotty” — ajipaiently as a puvate memorandum. 

Ah, what a stiange feeling it was to be going home when it was not home, and 
to find that eveiy object I looked at, reminded me of the happy old home, which 
was like a dieam I could never dieam again 1 The days when my mother and I 
and Peggotty weie all zn all to one another, and tlieie was no one to come between 
us, rose up bcfoie me so soiiowfuily on the load, that I am not sure I was glad to 
be theie — not suie but that I would rather have remained away, and foigotten it in 
Steerforth’s company. But there I was ; and soon I was at our house, where the 
bare old elm tiecs wiung their many hands m the bleak wintry air, and shieds of 
the old rooks’ nest^ diifted away upon the wind. 
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The carrier pttt my box down at the gaiden gate, and loft me. I wallotl along 
the path towards the house, glancing at the windows, and ieaung at c\ciy step to 
see ]Mi Murdbtone or hliss Miudstone lovveiiiig out of one of them. No face ap. 
peaied, however^ and being come to the house, and knowing how to open ijie door, 
befoie daik, without knocking^ J went in with a quiet, timid step. 

God know^ how infantine the memoiy may have been, tnat was awakened within 
me by the sound of my niothei’s voice m the old parlor, when 1 t>et foot in the hall. 
She was singing in a low tone. I think I must have Iain in her anus, and heaid 
her singing so to me when 1 was but a baby. The stiam was new to me, and yet 
It was so old that it filled my heait bnmfiii ; like a fncud come back fium a lung 
absence. 


I believed, from the solitaiy and thoughtful way in winch my mother murmured 
her song, that she was alone. And I went softly into the loom. She was sitting 
by the iiie, suckling an infant, whose tiny hand she held agam>t her neck, ilei 
eyes wcie looking down upon its face, and she sat singing to it. I was so iar right, 
that she liad no othei companion. ^ 

I spoke to her, and she started, and cried out. But seeing me, she called me 
her dear Davy, her own boy» and coming half acioss the looni to meet me, kneeled 
down upon tlie giound and kissed me, and laid my head down on hei bosom near 
the little cieature that was nestling there, and put hand up to iny lips. 

I wish 1 had died. I wish Iliad died then, wuth that ieeling in my heart I I 
should liave been moze fit for Heaven than I ever have been since. 


He is your biother,” said my mother, fondling me. Davy, my pietty boy J 
My poor^chikl 1” 'Ibcii she kissed me imne and mare, and clasped me round the 
neck. This she was doing when Peggotiy came uiniung in, and lumnced ilown on 
the giound be ade us, and went mad^about Ub both fui a quaiter of an hour. 

It seemed that I had not been ex])ected so soon, the earner being much before 
Ins usual lime. It seemed, too, that Mi. and Miss Muidstone had gone out uptm 
a vibit ni the neighboiuhood, and would not icturn befuie mglit, i had never hoped 
for thib. I had never thought it possible that we tin ee could be together imdis- 
tuibcd, once moie ; and I felt, fin the time, as if the old days ueie ciune back. 

We dined together by the fucsule. Beggotty was m attuidancc to wait upon us, 
but my mother woulcinh let hei do it, and made hci dine with us. I hiui my own 
old plate, with a blown view of a mau-ol-wai m full sail upon it, which 
had hoaided somewheie all the time I had been aw av, and would not iiUNtThad 
oroken, she said, for a bundled pounds. I had my own old mie^ with David on 
It, and my own old little knife and foik that \o>ukInh cut. 

While we w^eie at t.ible, 1 llu>iu»Ut it a faiuuiable occasion to tel! Peuii^ottv 
about Ml. Baikib, wdio, befoie I had fimslictl w'hat I had to tell her, began to 
iaugii, and tliiow Jici apion o\ci Iici ia».e 

‘‘ Peggotty,’' smd my motliei. “ W \uxt\ the matter V 

* only laiighetl the more, and held her apron tight over her face wdicn 

xnymotlmr tiled to pull it away, and sat as if hei head wxne in a bag. 

!! doing, you stupid cieatuie*''” said my mothei, laughing. 

^ Oh, drat the man I ’ ciicd Pe;»gotty. “lie \rants to niairv me ** 

match foi you; wouklnk iP-'’* said' my mother. 

Oil! I don^t know/' saul ik^ggotty. Don’t ask me. I woukhPl have him il 
iie^WMs made oi gokl Kui I wmuldii’t have an}hudy.*’ 

you tell him so, you ridiculou.'thmg^^'’ said mv mother, 
leu Dim so, icfoited Peggotty, looking out of her apam ‘‘lie has novel 
‘Uid a woul to me almut it. He knows bclteu If he ivas to make so hold as say 
:i wool to me, I shoiiW skip liK fice.” 

Her own was as rtd a*> I saw U, any other face, I tliink ; hni siic 
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only coveied it again, for a few moments at a time, when she was taken with 
a violent fit of laughtei \ and after two or three of those attacks, went on with 
her dinner. 

I rcnmrked that my mothei, though she smiled when Peggotty looked at her, 
became moie seiious and thoughtful. I had seen at fiist that she was changed. 
Hei face was veiy pretty still, but it looked caieworn, and too delicate; and her 
hand was so thin and white that it seemed to me to be almost transparent. But 
the change to which I now refer was superadded to this : it was in hei manner, 
which became anxious and dutteied. At last she said, putting out her hand, and 
laying it affectionately on the hand of her old servant; 

Peggotty dear, you ai'e not going to be maiiied’’^ 

ma’am returned Peggotty, staring. ‘*Loid bless you, nof’ 

“ Not just yet?” said iny mothei, tenderly. 

* Never I” cried Peggotty. 

My mother took her hand, and said: 

“ Don’t leave me, Peggotty, Stay with me. It will not be for long, perhaps. 
What should I evei do witiiout you 

leave you, my piecious!” ciied Peggotty, '‘Not for all the woild and 
his wife. Why, what ’s put that in >our silly little head ?” For Peggotty had been 
used of old to talk to my mother sometimes, like a child. 

But my mothei made no answer, except to thank her, and Peggotty went 
running on m her own fashion. 

Me leave you ? I think I see myself. Peggotty go away fiom you ? I should 
like to catch her at it! No, no, no,” said Peggotty, shaking her head, and folding 
her arms; “not she, my dear. It isn’t that there ain’t some Cals that would be 
well enough pleased if she did, but they sha’n’t be pleased. They shall be 
aggiavated. I ’ll stay with you till I am a cioss cranky old woman. And \vheu 
1 ’m too deaf, and too lame, and too blind, and too nuimbly for want of teeth, to 
be of any use at ail, even to be found fault with, then I shall go to my Davy, and 
ask him to take me in ” 

“And, Peggotty,” says I, “I shall be glad to see you, and I’ll make you as 
welcome as a queen,” 

“ Bless your dear heart!” cried Peggotty “I know you will !” Aik^ slie I.wsecl 
me befoiehand, in giateful acknowledgment of my hospitality. Alter that, she 
coveied her head up with hei apron again, and had another laugh about Mr. 
I3aikis After that, she took the baby out of its little ciadle, and mused it. After 
that, she cleared the dinner-table ; after that, came in with another cap on, and 
her work-box, and the y aid-measure, and the bit of wax candle, all just the same 
as ever 

We sat round the fiie, and talked delightfully. I told them what a hard master 
Mr Cieakle was, and they pitied me ve^ much. I told them what a fine fellow 
Steerfoith was, and what a pation of mine, and Peggotty said she would walk a 
score of miles to see him. I took the little baby in my arms when it was awake, 
and nuised it lovingly When it was asleep again, I ciept close to my mothers 
side, accoidmg to my old custom, broken now a long tune, and sat with my arms 
cmbiacing her waist, and my little red cheek on her shoulder, and once more felt 
her beautiful hair d looping over me — ^like an angel’s wing as I used to think, I 
recollect—and was very happy indeed. 

While I sat thus, looking at the fiie, and seeing pictuies in the red-hot coals, I 
almost believed that I had never been away; that Mr. and Miss Muidstone were 
such pictures, and would vanish when the fire got low; and that there was nothing 
real in all that I remembered, save my mother, Peggotty, and I. 

i^eggotty darned away at a stocking as long as she could see, and then with 
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it drawn on her left hand like a glove, and hci needle in her right, icady to take 
another stitch whenever theie was a blaze. I cannot conceive whose stockings they 
can have been that Feggotly was always darning, oi where such an nnlaihng supply 
of stockings in want of daining can ha^e come fioni. Fioin iny eailicV infancy 
she seems to have been always employed m that class of needle woik, and never by 
any chance m any other. 

wonder,” said Peggotty, who was sometimes seized with a fit of wondciing 
on some most unexpected topic, “ what’s become of Davy's gieat-aimt T 

^'Lor, Peggotty!” obscived my mother, rousing herself fiom a revene, 'Svhat 
nonsense you talk!” 

Well, but I really do wonder, ma’am,” said Peggotty. 

‘‘ What can have put such a peison in your head ?” inquiicd my mother* 1$ 
there nobody else m the woild to come there?” 

** I don’t know how it is,” said Peggotty, “unless it’s on account of being 
stupid, but my head nevei can pick anti choose its people*^ They come and thc^y 
go, and they don’t come and tiiey don't go, just as they like* 1 womlei what ’s 
become of hei ?” 

** How absuul you are, Peggotty,” leturned my mother. “ One would suppose 
you wanted a second visit fiom lici,” 

*‘Lord foibidl” ciied Peggotty. 

“Well, then, don’t talk about such un comfortable things, there’s a goi^d soul,” 
said my mother. “ Miss Betsey is shut up m her cottage by the sea, no doubt, 
and will remain theie. At all e\ents, she is not likely evci to tumble ii> again.” 

“No!” mused Peggotty. “ No, that ain’t likely at ail — 1 woiuiei, if she wa'^ to 
die, whether she’d leave Davy anything?” 

“Good giacious me, Peggotty,” letuined my mothei, “what a nonsensical 
woman you aiel when you know that she look offence at the ikhh dear boy's ever 
being bom at all !” 

“I suppose slie wouldn’t beiiKlmed to foigive him now,” hinted Pt^eipitty. 

*^Why should she bo inclined to fuigive Inm now?” said my nmtiiei, lathcr 
shaiply. 

“Now that he ’s got a bi other, I mean,” said Peggotty. 

My mother immediately began to ciy, and wondcied how Pi^ggotty dared to 
such a thing. 

“As if tlm poor little innocent m its ciadle had ever done any haiiu to )ou oi 
anybody else, you jealous thing!” said she. “ Von liad much beltci go and many 
Mr. Barkis, the earner. Why don’t you ?” 

“ I should make Miss Muulstone happy, if I was sai*! Pt\ggotty. 

“What a bad disposition ymi have, IVggotty’” letumcd my mtUher. “You 
are as jealous of Miss Muidstone as it is possible fui a luhculons creatuie to be. 
You want to keep tlie keys yoiusolf, and give out all the 1 suppose? I 

shouldn’t be sinpuscd if you did. When you know that slie only dors it out of 
kindness and the best intentions! Y'ou know she dues, i’cggott'y -yini kimw it 
well,” 

Peggotty muttered somethnu^ to the elfect of “ Bother the best intentions!” and 
something else to the effect that theie was a little too much of the best intentions 
going on. 

“ I know what you mean, you cioss thing,” said my mother. “I undcistand 
you, Peggotty, perfectly. You kuuw I d<>, and i wondei yi)U don’t eolor up like 
lire. But one point at a time. Miss MuuUtone is the point now, Peggotty, and 
you sha’n t escape fiom it Haven’t you licaul her say, ovei and ovet again, t!iat 
she thinks I am too thoughtless and too — 

'‘Pretty,” suggested Peggotty. 
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Well,” returned my mother, half laughing, “ and if she is so silly as to say so, 
can I be blamed for it T 

‘‘No one says you can,” said Peggotty. 

“No, J should hope not, indeed 1 ” retained my mother. “ Haven’t you heard 
her say, over and ovei again, that on this account she wishes to spare me agicat 
deal of trouble, which she thinks I am not suited for, and which I leally doif t 
know myself that I a^n suited for; and isn’t she up early and late, and going to 
and fro continually — and doesn’t she do all soits of things, and giope into all soits 
of places, coal-holes and pantiies and I don’t know where, that can’t be very agree* 
able — and do you mean to insinuate that theie is not a soit of devotion in that?” 

“I don’t insinuate at all,” said Poggotty, 

^*You do, Peggotty,” returned my mother. “You never do anything else, 
except your work. You aie always insinuating. You level in it And when you 
talk of Mr. Miirdstone’s good intentions 

“ I never talked of ’em,” said Peggotty. 

“No, Peggotty,” letmned my mother, “but you insinuated. That ’s what I 
told you just now. That’s the woist of you. You will insinuate. I said, at the 
moment, that I imdeistood you, and you see I did. When you talk of Mr. 
Mmdstone’s good intentions, and pietend to slight them (for I don’t believe you 
really do, m your heart, Peggotty), you must be as well convinced as I am how 
good they aie, and how they actuate him in eveiy thing. If he seems to have been 
at all stern with a certain person, Peggotty — you undei stand, and so I am sure does 
Davy, that I am not alluding to any body piesenl— it is solely because he is 
satisfied that it is foi a ccitain peison’s benefit. Pie natuially loves a ceitain 
peison, on my account; and acts solely for a certain peison’s good. He is better 
able to judge of it than I am; for I very well know that I am a weak, light, 
girlish cieatuie, and that he is a firm, grave, seiioiis man. And he takes,” said 
my mother, with the teais which weie engendered in liei affectionate nature, 
stealing down her face, “he takes gieat pains with me; and I ought to be very 
diunkful to him, and very submissive to him even in my thoughts; and when I am 
not, Peggotty, I woiiy and condemn myself, and feel doubtful of my own lieait^ 
and don’t know what to do ” 

Peggotty sat with liei chin on the foot of the stocking, looking silently at the fiie. 

“ There, Peggotty,” said my mother, changing her tone, “ don’t let us fall out 
with one anothei, for I couldn’t bear it. You are my true fuend, I know, if I 
have any in the woild. When I call you a iidiculous creature, or a vexatious 
thing, or anything of that soit, Peggotty, I only mean that you aie my true fnend, 
and ahvays have been, ever since the night when Mr. Coppci field first brought me 
home heie, and you came out to the gate to meet me.” 

Peggotty was not slow to lespond, and latify the treaty of friendsliip by giving 
me one of hei best hugs, I think I had some glimpses of the real cliaracter of 
this convcisation at the time ; but I am sine, now, that the good creature oiiginated 
it, and took her part in it, nieicly that my mother might comfoii herself wutlithe 
little contiadictoiy summaiy in which she had indulged. The design was effica* 
Clous ; for I remember that my mother seemed more at ease duiing the rest of the 
evening, and that Peggotty obsen cd her less. 

When we had had our tea, and the ashes weie thrown up, and the candles 
snuffed, I icad Peggotty a chaptei out of the Crocodile Book, m remembiance of 
old times — she took it out of her pocket: I don’t know whether she had kept it 
theie ever since— and then we talked about Salem House, which bi ought me lound 
f)gam to Steeifoith, who was my gieat subject. We weie veiy happy; and that 
evening, as the last of its race, and destined eveimoie to close that volume of my 
life^ will never pass out of my memory. 
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It vras almost ten o’clock bcfoie we heard the sound of wluxds. W’e all got up 
then; and my mother said huuiedly that, as it nas so Lite, and Lii. and Miss 
Murdstone appiovcd of eaily horns for young people, perhaps I liad better go to 
bed. I kissed her, and wont np-staus with my candle dncctly, befoie t^iey came 
in. It appeared to my childish ilincy, as I ascended to the hethoom wheie I had 
been impiisonod, that they broiiglit a cold blast of an into the Iiuuse which blew 
away the old familiar feeling like a feather. 

I felt irncomfoi table about going down to breakfast in the monimg, as I had 
never set eyes on jMr. Muulstone since the day when I committed my memorable 
offence, llowevei, as rt must be done, I went down, idler two i>rtlnee false 
starts half-way, a»Kl as many runs back on tiptoe to my own roiau, and piesented 
myself m the parlor 

He was standing bcfoie the fire with Ins back to it, while Miss Murdstone made 
the tea He looked at me steadily as 1 enteied, but made no sign of recognition 
whatever. 

I went up to him, after a moment of confiision, and said : I beg youi pardon, 
sir. I am very soiiy fur what I did, and 1 luepe you w ill forgive me.” 

“ I am glad to hear you are son y, David,” he leplicd. 

The hand he gave me wms the hand I had bitten. 1 could lud lestuiin my eye 
from resting for an instant on a red spot upon it; but rt was not so usl as I turned, 
wheia I met that sinister e<picssion m Ins face. 

“ IIuw do you do, ma’am V I said to Miss IMuidstone. 

“ Ah, dear me’” sighed Miss Muulsione, giving me the tea-caddy scoop instead 
of hci fingeis. How long are the holidays?” 

“ A month, ma’am ” 

** Counting fiom when ?” 

“ From to-day, ma’am.” 

Oh !” said Miss Murdstone. “ Tiieu heie ’s me day off.” 

She kej)t a calendai of the liolidays m this way, and eveiy morning ihecked a day 
off in exactly the same mannei. She did it gloomily until she came to tea, but w hen 
she got into two figures she became moie hopeful, and, as the lime advanced, even 
jocular. 

It w'as on this very first day that I had the misfuilune to tluow hei, though she 
was not subject to such weakness in geneiul, into a state of \iolent consternation. 
I came into the room wheie she and my mother weic sitting; anti the bah) (who 
was only a few weeks old) being on my mother’s lap, I took it %x*iy caiefully m my 
anus. Suddenly Miss Murdstone gave such a scream that 1 all but dropped it* 

‘‘ My dear Jane!” cried my mother. 

“ Good heaven*;, Claia, do you see?” exclaimed I^Iiss Muidstone. 

‘‘ See what, my dear Jane’” said my mother; “wheie?” 

“ lie ’s got rtl” died Lliss Muulsione. “ The boy has got the hairy!” 

She was limp with honor ; but slrlfcncMl liei^elf to make a <Lut at me, and take 
it out of my aims. 'Hien, she turned faint; and wxas so very ill, that tliey %veie 
obliged to give her cheny-biandy. I xvas solemnly mteulkted Ijy hei, on her 
recovery, from touching my biothci any mote on any pietencc whatewi ; and my 
poor mother, wbo, 1 could see, xvished otherw ue, meekly confumed the interdict, 
by saying: “No doubt you aie right, my dear Jane.” 

On another occasion, wdren we three were togethci, this same deai baby-* it was 
truly dear to me, for our mother’s sake-— -wa* the innocent occasion <#f Miss Muul- 
stone’s going into a passion. My mother, who had been looking at its eyes as it 
lay upon her lap, said: 

Davy come licre I” and looked at mine* 

1 saw Mis» Muidstone lay her beads down* 
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“ I dedal c,” said my niothei, 5 :^ently, ‘‘they ate exactly alike. I suppose they 
are mine 1 think they aie the color of mine. But they aic wondei hilly alike ” 

“ What are you talking about, Claia?” said Miss Murdstone. 

“ M}idear Jane,” falleied my inothei, a htlle abashed by the harsh tone of this 
mquiiy, “ I find that the baby’s eyes and Davy’s are exactly alike. 

“Clara!” said Miss Miudstone, using anguly, “you aie a positive fool soine- 
Umes ” 

“ My deal Jane,” remonsliated my mother. 

“A positive fool,” said IMiss Muulstone. “Who else could compare my 
bi other’s baby with youi boy ? They aie not at all alike. They aie exactly xinhke. 
They are utleily dissimilar m all icspccts. I hope they will ever remain so. I wall 
noLsitheie, and hear sudi compausons made.” With that she stalked out, and 
made the door bang aftei her 

In shoit, I was not a favoiite with Mhs Maidstone. In shoit, I was not a 
favoute there wnth anybody, not even with myself ; for those wdio did like^ me 
could not show it, and those w^ho did not showed it so plainly that I had a sensitive 
conscicRisncss of always ap])eaung constiamcd, booiish, and dull 

I felt that I made them as uncomfoi tabic as they made me. If I came into the 
room wdieie they were, and they wcic talking together and my mother seemed 
cheeirul, an anxious cloud would steal ovei her lace fioni the moment of my 
entiance. If Mi. ]\fuidbtone weie in his best humor, I checked him. If Miss 
Murdstone w^cie m her w'oist, I intensified it I had peiception enough to know 
diat my mother was the victim always; that she was afiaid to speak to me, or be 
kind to me, lest she should give them some offence by her mannei of doing so, and 
receive a lecture aftei w^arcls; that she was not only ceaselessly afiaid of her own 
offending, hut of my offendnig, and uneasily watched their looks if I only moved. 
Therefore 1 1 esolved to keep myself as much out of their w^ay as I could ; and many 
a wintiy hour did I hear the church-clock strike, wdieii I was sitting in my cheerless 
bedioom, wrapped in my little great-coat, poiing over a book. 

In the evening, sometimes, I went and sat with Peggotty in the kitchen. Theie 
I was comfoi table, and not afiaid of being myself. But neither of these lesources 
WMS appioved of in the pailor The loi men ting humor wdiich was dominant there 
stopped them both. I was still held to be necessaiy to my poor mothei’s training, 
and, as one of her tnals, could not be suffcied to absent myself, 

“ David,” said Mr. Maidstone, one day after dinner when I was going to leave 
the room as usual; “lam sony to observe that you aie of a sullen disposition.” 

“ As sulky as a bear !” said Miss Murdstone 

I stood still, and hung my head, 

“ Now, David,” said Mr, Murdstone, “a sullen obdurate disposition is, of all 
tempers, the w^oist.” 

“ And tlie boy’s is, of all such dispositions that ever I have seen,” remarked his 
sister, “ the most confiiracd and stubborn. I think, my dear Claia, even you must 
obseiTe it ?” 

“ I beg your paidon, my dear Jane,” said my mother, “ but aie you quite sure 
*^1 am ceitam you ’ll excuse me, my deai Jane — that you undeistancl Davy ?” 

“ I should be somewhat asliamed of myself, Clara,” retuzned Miss JMiirdstonc, 

“ if I could not understand the boy, or any boy. I don’t profess to be piofound; 
but I do lay claim to common sense ” 

“ No doubt, my dear Jane,” rcUuned my niothei, “your understanding is very 

MgOlOUS.” 

“Oh dear, no! Pi ay don’t say that, Clara,” intei posed Miss Muzdstono, 
angiily. 

“ But I am sure it is,” resumed my mother ; “ and evciybody knows it is. I profit 
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so much by it myself, in many ways — at least I ought that no one can be more 
convinced of it than myself ; and therefoie I speak with great ditfidence, my dear 
Jane, I assure you.” 

*‘\Vedl say I don’t undeistand the boy, Claia,” icturned ]M5ss Mtrrdstonc, 
arranging the little fetters on her wnsts. \Ye 11 agree, ii you please, that I don't 
undei stand him at all. He is much too deep for me. But peihaps my brother’s 
penetration may enable him to have some insight into his character. And I believe 
my brother was speaking on the subject when %ve"-*nut very decently — ^interrupted 
him.” 

I think, Claia,” said Mr. hliudstonc, in a low grave voice, ** t!iat there may 
be bettei and more dispassionate judges of such a question Ilian you.” 

“ Edwaid,” replied my mother, timidly, “you are a fai betttn judge of all ques- 
tions than I pretend to be. Both you and Jane aie. I only said ” 

“ You only said something weak and inconsiderate,” he leplied. Try not to 
do it again, my dear Clara, and keep a watch upon youiself.” 

My mother’s lips moved, as if she answered “ Yes, my dear Edward,” but she 
said nothing aloud. 

** I was sorry, David, I icmaiked,” said Mr. Maidstone, turning his head and 
his eyes stilBy towards me, * ‘ to observe that you aie of a sullen disposition. This is 
not a character that I can sulfei to develope itself beneath my eyes without an effort 
at improvement. You must endeavour, sir, to change it. We must endeavour to 
change it foi you,” 

** I beg your pardon, sir,” I faltered. “ I have never meant to be sullen since I 
came back.” 

“ Don’t take lefugc in a lie, sir he returned so heicely, that I saw my nu^ther 
involuntarily put out hei trembling hand as if to interpose between us. “You 
have withdi awn yourself in your sullcnness to your own room You have kept 
your own room when you ought to have been luue. You know now, once for all, 
that I require you to be heie^ and not there. Fuithei, that I require you to bring 
obedience here. You know me, David, I will have it di)ne.” 

Miss Murdstone gave a hoaxse chuckle. 

“ I will have a respectful, prompt, and ready bearing towauls myself,” he con- 
tinued, “ and towards J?ne ]\Iurdstonc, and towaids youi mother. 1 will nut have 
tins room shunned as if it weic infected, at the pleasure of a child. Sit down,” 

He ordered me like a dog, and I obeyed hkc a dog. 

“ One thing moie,” he said. “ 1 obsci ve that you have an attachment to low 
and common company. You are not to associate with servants. The kitchen will 
not improve you, in the many icspects in ivhich you need improvement. Of the 
woman who abets you, I say nothing — since you, Clara,” a<ldicssing my mother in 
a lower voice, “ fiom old associations and long-established fancies, have a weakness 
respecting her which is not yet overcome.” 

“ A most unaccountable delusion it is I’' cried ^Hss Miudstone. 

** I only say,” he resumed, addiessmg me, that I disappiovc of your preferring 
such company as Mistiess Beggotty, and that it is to be abandoned. Nf>v/, David, 
you understand me, and you know what will be the consccjuence if you fail to oliey 
me to the letter.” 

I knew well — better perhaps than he thought, as far as my pooi mother was con- 
cerned — and I obeyed mm to the letter. I jclieated to my owui juum no more; I 
took refuge with Teggotty no more; but sat weanly m the pador day after day 
looking forwaid to mght, and bedtime. 

What irksome constraint I underwent, sitting in the same attitude hours upon 
hours, afraid to move an arm or a leg lest Miss Murdst<mc should complain (as she 
did on the least pretence) of my restlessness, and afiaJ to move an eye slio 
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sliould light on some look of dislike or sciutiny that would find new cause for com- 
plaint m mine I What intoleiable dulness to sit listening to the ticking of the 
clock; and watching Miss Maidstone’s little shiny steel beads as she strung them; 
and wondeiing whether she would ever be married, and if so, to what sort of 
unhappy man; and counting the divisions in the moulding on the chimney-piece; 
and wandering away, with my eyes, to the ceiling, among the curls and corkscrews 
m the paper on the wall I 

What walks I took alone, down muddy lanes, m the bad winter weather, carry- 
ing that parlor, and Mr* and Miss Miudstone m it, eveiywheie: a monstrous load 
that I was obliged to bear, a daymare that theie was no possibility of breaking in, 
a weight that brooded on my wits, and blunted them ! 

What meals I had in silence and embariassment, always feeling that there were a 
knife and fork too many, and those mine; an appetite too many, and that mine; a 
plate and chair too many, and those mine ; a somebody too many, and that 1 1 
What evenings, when the candles came, and I was expected to employ myself, 
but not daimg to read an entertaining book, poied over some hai d-headed harder- 
hearted treatise on anthmetic; when the tables of weights and measures set them- 
selves to tunes, as Rule Biitannia, or Away with Melancholy ; when they wouldn’t 
stand still to be learnt, but would go threading my giandmother’s needle through 
my unfortunate head, in at one ear and out at the othei 1 
What yawns and dozes I lapsed into, in spite of all my care ; what starts I came 
cut of concealed sleeps with; what answeis I never got, to little observations that 1 
rarely made; what a blank space I seemed, which eveiybody overlooked, and yet 
was in everybody’s way; what a heavy relief it was to hear Miss Murdstone hail the 
first stroke of nine at night, and order me to bed I 
Thus holidays lagged away, until the morning came when Miss Muidstone 
said : “ Here ’s the last day off I” and gave me the closing cup of tea of the vacation. 

I was not sorry to go. I had lapsed mto a stupid state ; but I was recoveimg a 
little and looking forward to Steerforth, albeit Mr Creakle loomed behind him. 
Again Mr Baikis appeared at the gate, and again Miss Muidstone in her warning 
voice, said ; Clara!” when my mother bent over me, to bid me farewell. 

I kissed her, and my baby bi other, and was veiy Sony then; but not sorry to go 
away, for the gulf between us was there, and the parting was there, every day And 
it is not so much the embiace she gave me, that lives m my mmd, though it was as 
feivent as could be, as what followed the embiace 
I was in the carrier’s cart when I heaid her calling to me. I looked out, and she 
stood at the garden-gate alone, holding her baby up in her arms fox me to see. It 
was cold still weather; and not a hair of her head, nor a fold of her dress, was 
stirred, as she looked intently at me, holding up her child. 

So I lost her. So I saw hei afterwards, in my sleep at school — a silent presence 
near my bed — looking at me with the same intent face — liolding up her baby m 
jber arms. 


CHAPTER IX. 

I HAVE A MEMORABLE BIRTHDAY. 

I PASS OVER all that happened at school, until the anniversary of my birthday 
came round in March. Except that Steeifoith v/as moie to be admiied than ever, 
I remember nothing. He was going away at the end of the half-year, if not 
sooner, and was more spirited and independent than before in my eyes, and there- 
fore more than before ; but beyond this I remember nothing*. The exeat 
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remembuUice by which that time is maikoJ in luy nniuh seems to have siv allowed 
up all lesser recollections, and to exist alone. 

It is even difficult for me to believe that tlieie was a gap of full two months 
between my return to Salem House and the annal of that birtklay, I can only 
undeistand that the fact was so, because I know it must have been vt»; dlhenvise I 
should feel convinced that there was no inteival, and tliat the one occasion trod upon 
the othei’s heels. 

How well I lecollect the kind of day it was ! I smell the fog that hung about the 
place; I see the hoar fiost, ghostly, tluough it; I fed my nmy hair fall clammy on 
my check ; I look along the dim jKispective of the school-room, with a sputtcimg 
candle hcie and theie to light up the foggy moimng, and the bieath of the boys 
wieatlung and smoking m the raw cold as they blow upon their fingers, and lap 
their feet upon the ilooi. 

It was after bieakfast, and wc had been summoned in from theplaygiaund, when 
hlr. vShaip enteied and saul : 

David Copper field is to go into the pailoi.” 

I expected a liamper horn Peggoity, and bnghtened at the onhu. Some of the 
boys about me put in ihoir claim not to be foigutten m the chstnhutiou ot the good 
things, as I got out of my scat wntli gicat alacrity. 

** Don't huiry, Davul,’* said hh, Sliarp. There’s time enough, my boy, don’t 
lunry.” 

f I might have been suipiiscd by the feeling tone in w Inch he s|Mtke, if I had given 
it a thought; but I gave it none until aftciwauls. I huuied away to the pailm ; 
and thcie I found Mi. Cieakle, sitting at Ins hieakfa^t wuh the cane and a news- 
paper before him, and Mis. Creakle with an opened letter in hei hand. But no 
liampci. 

‘‘ David Coppeifickl,” said Mrs. Creakle, leading me to a sofa, and sitting down 
beside me ^*1 w^ant to speak to you \eiy paitiuikuly. 1 baNo soinelhmg to tcU 
you, my child ” 

Mr. Cieakle, at W’hom of couise I I<K>Iced, shook hi; Iicad without looking at 
me, and stopped up a sigh with a vety laige piece <*f butteied lo.ist. 

You aic too young to know how the w<uM chaiejes cweiy day,” said Mis. 
Cieakle, “and how the peo]dc in it pass away. But wc alT have to k%un it, 
David; some of us when we aie young, some of us wlitu wc aic old, some of u.s at 
all times of oui lives.” 

I looked at her eainestly. 

“When you came away fiom home at the end the vacation,” said bfis* 
Creakle, after a pause, “weie they all w'cll?” After another pause, “Was your 
mama well ?” 

I trembled without distinctly knowing why, and still l<K»ked at her earnestly, 
making no attemjit to answ er. 

“ Because,” said she, “ I giieve to tell you that I hear tins luotning )oiu mama 
is veiy ill.” 

A mist rose between kfis. Cieakle and me, and hei figure seemed to mme in it 
for an instant. Then I felt the buimug teais um duwm my face, anil it was steady 
again 

“ She is very dangerously ill,” she added. 

I knew all nowx 

“ She IS dead,” 

1 heie was no need to tell me so. I h.ad aluMdy luoLon oui into a de .olitc ciy, 
and felt an. orphan m the wide w^oi Id. 

She w^as very kind to me. She kept me there all day, and left me alone some** 
times; and I cued, ami woic myself to slcex>, awoke aud cutd agauu \% hca 
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^ could cry na more, I began to think; and then the oppiession on my bieast was 
heaviest, and my grief a dull pain that there was no ease for. 

And yet my tlioughts weie idle ; not intent on the calamity that weighed upon 
my heait, but idly loiteung near it. I thought of our house shut up and hushed. 
I thouglft of the little baby, who, Mis. Creakle said, had been pining away for 
some time, and whti, they believed, would die too. I thought of my fathei’s 
giave in the chuicbyard, by our house, and of my mother lying tlieie beneath the 
tiee I knew so well. I stood upon a chair when I was left alone, and looked into 
the glass to see hoW ted my eyes weie, and how soi rowful my face. I consideied, 
after some houis Weie gone, if my tears were teally hard to flow now, as they 
seemed to be, what, in connection witli my loss, it would affect me most to think 
of when I diew near home — for I was going home to the funeial. 1 am sensible of 
having felt that a dignity attached to me among the rest of the boys, and that I was 
important m my affliction. 

If ever child weie stricken with sincere grief, 1 was. But I remember that this 
importance was a kind of satisfaction to me, when I walked m the playground that 
afternoon while the boys weie in school. When I saw them glancing at me out of 
the windows, as they went up to their classes. I felt distinguished, and looked more 
melancholy, and u alked slower. When school was over, and they came out and 
spoke to me, I felt it lather good m myself not to be proud to any of them, and to 
take exactly the same notice of them all, as before. 

I was to go home next night ; not by the mail, but by the heavy night-coach, 
which was called the Fanner, and was principally used by country-people tia* 
veiling shoit intcunediate distances upon the road. We had no stoiy-telling 
that evening, and Traddles insisted on lending me his pillow. I don’t know what 
good he thought it would do me, for I had one of my own : but it was all he had 
to lend, pool fellow, except a sheet of lettei -paper full of skeletons ; and that he gave 
me at paiting, as a soother of my souows and a contiibution to my peace of mind. 

I left Salem House upon the moiiow afternoon. I little thought then that I 
left It, never to return We travelled veiy slowly all night, and did not get into 
Yarmouth befoie nine oi ten o’clock in the moining. I looked out for Mr. Baikis, 
but he was not theie ; and insteid of him a fat, shoit-winded, meny-looking, little 
old man in black, with lusty little bunches of ribbons at the knees of his breeches, 
black stockings, and a bioad-biimmcd hat, came puffing up to the coach- window, 
and said : 

Master Coppei field ?” 

“ Yes, sn.^’ 

“ Will you come with me, young sii, if you please,” he said, opening the door, 

and I shall have the pleasure of taking you home 

I put my hand in his, wondeiing who he was, and we walked away to a shop ic^ 
a nan ow sheet, on which was wutten Omer, Draper, Tailor, Haberdashei^ 
Funeral Furnisher, &c. It was a close and stifling little shop; full of all soit» 
of clothing, made and unmade, including one window full of beaver-hats and 
bonnets. We went into a little back-pailor behind the shop, where we found three 
young women at work on a quantity of black mateiials, which weie heaped upon 
the table, and little bits and cuttings of which were litteied all over the floor. 
There was a good fire in the room, and a breathless smell of warm black crape* 

I did not know what tlie smell was then, but I know now. 

The three young women, who appeared to be veiy industtious and comfortable, 
raised their heads to look at me, and then went on with their woik. Stitch, 
stitch, stitch. At the same time theie came fiom a workshop across a little yard 
outside the window, a legular sound of liammeiing that kept a kind of tune : Rat 
“-Ut-tat, RAT— tat-tat, RAT — tat-tat, without any variation. 
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‘‘Well/* said my conductor to one of tlie tluee }Oung women. “ IIo^v do you 
get on, Jilinnie T 

“We shall be ready by the tiying-on time,” she replied gaily, without looking 
up. “ Don’t you be afiaid, fathei.” % 

hfr. Omer took off liis broad-hiimmcd hat, and s<at down and panted. He was 
so fat that he w^as obliged to pant some time befoie he could say : 

“ That ’s right.” 

“ Father !” said Minnie, playfully. “ What a poi poise you do giow!” 

“ Well, I don’t know how it is, my deai,” he lephcd, considering about it “ I 
rather so.” 

“ You aie such a comfortable man, you see,” said IVfinnie. “ You take things 
so easy.” 

“No use taking ’em otheiwise, my dear,” said Mr. Omer, 

“No, indeed,” letuined his daughter. “We aie all pretty gay here, thank 
Heaven! Ain’t W’c, father’” 

“ I hope so, my dear,” said Mr. Omer. “ As I have got my hi oath now, I think I ’II 
measuie this young scholar. Would you walk into the shop, Mastei Ctsppei field V 
' I preceded jMi. Omer, in compliance with his letpiest; and after showing me a 
roll of cloth which he said was extra super, and too good mourning for anv thing 
shoit of paieiits, he took my vanems dimensions, and^put them down in a book. 
While he was recoidmg them he called my attention to Ins stock in tiade, and 
to certain fashions which he said had “just come up,” and to certain othei fashions 
which he said had “just gone out.” 

“And by that soit of thing we veiy often lose a little mint of money,” said 
Mr. Omer. “ Hut fashions aie like human beings. Hity tmne m, nobndy knows 
when, why, or how ; and they go out, nobody knows when, w’hy, or how% Every- 
thing is like life, in my opinion, if you look at it in that ]>tnnt ot Mtnv.” 

I was too sou ow fill to discuss the question, which would po'^sihly have been 
beyond me under any circumstances ; and Mi. Omci took me back into the pailor, 
breathing wnth some diHiculty on the way. 

‘ He then called clowm a little bieak-neck range of steps behind a door : “ Bring 
up that tea and bi cad-and-butter !” which, after some time, during which I sat 
looking about me and thinking, and listening to the stitching in the ituun and the 
tunc that was being hammered acioss the yaul, appealed on a tray, and turned out 
to be for me 

“ I have been acquainted with you,” said IVfr. Omer, after watching me for some 
minutes, dining which I liad not made much impiession on the breakfast, foi the 
black tilings destioyed my appetite, “ 1 have been acquainted with you a long time, 
my young fiiend.” 

“ Have you, sir ?” 

“Allyoiu life,” said Mr Omer. “I may say before it I knew' your father 
before you. lie was five foot nine and a half, and he lays in five and tw’cn-ty foot 
of giound ” 

“ Rat — tat-tat, rat — tat-tat, — tat-tat,” across the yaul 

“He lajs in five and tw'en-ly foot of ground, if he lays in a fraction,” said Mr. 
Omer, pleasantly. “ It was either his lequest or her direction, I forget which/’ 

“ Do you know how my little biothei is, sir?” I inquired, 
kir. Omer shook Ins head. 

Rat— tat^tat, Rat— tat-tak RAT— tat-tat.” 

“He is in lus mother’s arms/’ said lie 
“ Oh, poor little fellow ^ Is he dead ?” 

“ Domt mind it more than you can help,” said Mr. Omer. “Yes. The baby^s 
dead/’ 
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My wounds broke out afresh at this intelligence. I left the scarcely tasted break-* 
fast, and went and rested my head on another table in a coiner of the little room, 
v;hich Minnie hastily cleared, lest I should spot the mourning that was lying there 
with m]' teais. She was a pietty good-natured gul, and put my hair away from my 
eyes with a soft kind touch ; but she was veiy cheeiful at having neaily finished her 
woik and being in good time, and was so difieient from me ! 

Presently the tune left off, and a good-looking young fellow came across the yard 
into the room. He had a hammer in his hand, and his mouth was full of little 
nails, which he was obliged to take out befoie he could speak. 

Well, Joram said Mr. Omen “ How doyoi{> get on 

* All 1 iglit, said J oram. ' ^ Done, sin ” 

Minnie coloured a little, and the othei two giils smiled at one another. 

What » you were at it by candle-light last night, when I was at the club, then? 
Were you said Mr. Omer, shutting up one eye. 

‘^Yes,” said Joram. ‘‘As you said we could make a little trip of it, and go 
over together, if it was done, Minnie and me — and you.’’ 

“Oh ’ I thought you weie going to leave me out altogether,” said Mr. Omer, 
laughing till he coughed. 

“ — As you was so good as to say that,” resumed the young man, “why I turned 
to with a will, you see. Will you give me your opinion of it ?” 

“I will,” said Ml. Omei, rising. “My dear f and he stopped and turned to 
me ; “ would you like to see your ” 

“No, father,” Minnie interposed. 

“I thought It might be agreeable, my dear,” said Mr. Omer. “ But peihaps 
you’re light ” 

I can’t say henv I knew it was my dear, dear mothei’s coffin that tliey went to 
look at. I had never heard one making ; I had never seen one tliat I know of ; 
but it came into my mind what the noise was, while it was going on ; and when 
the young man enteied, I am suie I knew wliat he had been doing. 

The woik being now finished, the two gills, whose names I had not heard, 
brushed the shieds and threads from their di esses, and went into the shop to put 
that to lights, and wait for customeis Minnie stayed behind to fold up what they 
had made, and pack it in two baskets. This she did upon hei knees, humming a 
lively little tune the while. Joiam, who I had no doubt was her lover, came in and 
stole a kiss from her while she was busy (he didn't appear to mind me, at all), and 
said her fathei was gone foi the chaise, and he must make haste and get himself 
ready. Then he went out again ; and then she put her thimble and scissors in her 
pocket, and stuck a needle threaded with black tlnead neatly in the bosom of her 
gown, and put on her outer clothing smartly, at a little glass behind the door, m 
which I saw the reflection of her pleased face. 

All this I observed, sitting at the table in the corner with my head leaning on my 
hand, and my thoughts lunning on very different things The chaise soon came 
round to the front of the shop, and the baskets being put in first, I v/as put in next, 
and those three followed. I remember it as a kind of half chaise-cart, half piano- 
forte van, painted of a sombre colour, and diawn by a black horse with a long tail. 
There was plenty of room for us all. 

I do not think I have ever experienced so stiange a feeling in my life (I am wiser 
now, peihaps) as that of being with them, remembeiing how they had been em- 
ployed, and seeing them enjoy the lide. I was not angry with them ; I was more 
afraid of them, as if I were cast away among creatures with whom I had no com- 
munity of nature. They were very cheeifiiL The old man sat in front to diive, 
and the two young people sat behind him, and whenever he spoke to them leaned 
fonvard, the one on one side of his chubby face and the other on the other, and 
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made a gieat deal of him* They would have talked to me too, but I held back/ 
and moped in my corner ; scared by their love-making and hiiaiiiy, though it was 
fai fiom boisterous, and aluiost vondenng that no judgment came upon them for 
their baldness of heait. ^ ^ 

So, when they stopped to bait the hoise, and ate and drank and enjoyed them- 
selves I could touch nothing that they touched, but kept my fast unbroken. So, 
w'hcn wc I cached home, I diopped out of the chaise behind, as quickly as possible, 
that I might not be in their company before those solemn windows, looking hlmdiy 
on me like closed eyes once bright. And oh, how little need I had had to think 
what would move me to teais when I came back — seeing the window of my 
mothers room, and next it that which, in the better time, was mine 1 

I was m Peggotty’s aims liefore I got to thedooi, and she took me into the house. 
Her giief buist out when she first saw me ; but she contioulled it soon, anil spoke 
in whispeis, and walked softly, as if the dead could be distuibecL She had not been 
in bed, I found, for a long time. She sat up at night still, and watcliecL As long 
as her poor clear pietty was above thegiound, she said, she would never deseit her. 

Mr. Muidstone took no heed of me when I went into the pailor, wheie he wms, 
bill sat by the fueside, weeping silently, and pondcii ng in Ins elbow-chair* Miss 
Muidstone, who was busy at her wutmg-desk, which was covered with letteis and 
papeis, gave me hei cold fingei -nails, and asked me, in an non wliisper, if I had 
been measured foi my mouining. 

I said : Yes 

** And your sliuts,” said Miss Muidstone ; have you bi ought ’em home V 

“Yes, ma’am. I have bi ought home all my clothes.” 

This w^as all the consolation that her fiimness administeied to me. I do not 
doubt that she had a choice pleasure in exhibiting what .slic called liei self-command, 
and her fiimness, and her sticngth of mind, and hei common sense, ami the whole 
diabolical catalogue of hei unamiable qualities, on such an occasion. She was par- 
ticulaily pioucl of her turn for business ; and she showed it now m reducing evciy* 
thing to pen and ink, and being moved by nothing. All the lest of that (lay, and 
from morning to night afterwards, she sat at that desk; sciatching composedly with 
a hard pen, speaking in the same impertuibable whisper to cveiyhody; nevei le- 
laxing a muscle of her face, or softening a tone of hei voice, or appealing with an 
atom of hci diess astiay. 

Her brother took a book sometimes, but nevei lead it that I saw. He would 
open it and look at it as if lie weie reading, but would remain for a whole hour 
without turning the leaf, and then put it down and walk to and fio in the room. I 
ttsed to sit with folded hands w^atching him, and counting his footsteps, hom after 
hour. He very seldom spoke to her, and never to me. He seemed to be the only 
restless thing, except the clocks, in the whole motionless house. 

In these days before the funeial, I saw but little of Peggotty, except that, in pass- 
ing up 01 doivn stairs, I always found her close to the room wdieie my mother and 
her baby lay, and except that she came to me eveiy night, and sat by my bedMiead 
while I went to sleep. A day or two before the burial — I think it was a day or tw^o 
befoie, but 1 am conscious of confusion in my mind about that heavy tunc, with 
nothing to maik its progress — she took me into tl.e room. I only recollect that 
underneath some white covering on the bed, with a beautiful cleanliness and fie.shness 
all aiouncl it, there seemed to me to lie embodied the solemn stillncsb that %vas 
in the house , and that wdien she would have turned the cover gently back, I cried: 
“ Oh no I oh no and held hei hand. 

If the funeial had been yesterday, I could not recollect it better. The very air 
of the best pallor, when I w^ent m at the door, the bright condition of the fire, the 
shining of the wine in the decanters, the pattei ns of the glasses and plates, the faint 
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RwcCt smell of cake, the odour of Miss Miudstone^s dress, and cm black clothes. 
Mr. Chillip is in the 100m, and comes to speak to me. 

And how is Master David he says, kindly. 

I caniyit tell him very well. I give him my hand, which he holds in his. 

“ Dear me’” says Mr. Chillip, meekly smiling, with something shining in his 
eye. ‘‘ Om little friends grow up around us. They grow out of our knowledge, 
ma*am?” 

This IS to Miss hlurdstone, who makes no reply. 

There is a great iinpiovement here, ma’am?” says hlr. Chillip. 

Miss Murds tone merely answers with a fiown and a formal bend; Mr. Chillip* 
discomfited, goes into a corner, keeping me with him, and opens his mouth no 
more 

I remark this, because I remark everything that happens, not because I care 
about myself, 01 have done since I came home. And now the bell begins to sound, 
and Mr. Omer and another come to make us ready. As Peggotty was wont to tell 
me, long ago, the followeis of my fathei to the same giave weie made leady in the 
same room. 

Theie are Mr. Murdstone, our neighbour Mr. Giayper, Mr* Chillip, and I. 
When we go out to the door, the Beaieis and their load are in Ihegaiden; and they 
movebefoie us- down the path, and past the elms, and thiough the gate, and into 
the chuichyard, wheie I have so often heaid the biuls sing on a summei morning. 

We stand aiound the grave. The day seems diffeient to me fiom eveiy other 
day, and the light not of the same coloi — of a sadder color. Now thcie is a solemn 
hush, which we have brought from home with what is resting in the mould ; and 
while we stand bare-headed, I hear the voice of the clergyman, sounding remote in 
the open air, and yet distinct and plain, saying: I am the Resiurection and the 
Life, saith the Lord Then I hear sobs; and, standing apait among the lookeis- 
on, I see that good and faithful servant, whom of all the people upon eaith I love 
the best, and unto whom my childish heait is ceitam that the Loid will one day 
say: ‘‘ Well done.” 

There are many faces that I know, among the little crowd ; faces that I knew 
in church, when mine was always wondering theie; faces that hist saw my mother, 
when she came to the village in her youthful bloom. I do not mind them — I mind 
nothing but my grief— and yet I see and know them all ; and even in the background, 
far away, see Minnie looking on, and her eye glancing on her sweetheait, who 
is near me. 

It is over, and the earth is filled in, and we tin n to come away. Befoie us stands 
our house, so pretty and unchanged, so linked in my mind with the young idea 
of what is gone, that all my soiiow has been nothing to the sorrow it calls foilh. 
But they take me on; and Mr Chillip talks to me; and vhen we get home, 
put some water to my lips ; and when I ask his leave to go up to iny room, dismisses 
me with the gentleness of a woman. 

All this, I say, is yesterday’s event. Events of later date have floated from me 
to the shore wheie all foi gotten things will reappear, but this stands like a high lock 
in the ocean. 

I knew that Peggotty would come to me m my room. The Sabbath stillness of 
the time (the day was so like Sunday ! I have foi gotten that} was suited to us both. 
She sat down by my side upon my little bed ; and holding my hand, and sometimes 
putting it to her lips, and sometimes smoothing it withheis, as she might have com- 
foited my little biothei, told me, in her way, all that she had to tell concerning what 
lud happened. 


She was never well,” said Peggotty, “foi a long tune. She was uncertain ia 
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her mind, and not happy, When her baby was bom, I thought at fii'st she wouldr 
get better, but she wa'^ moie delicate, and sunk a little eveiy day. She used to hke 
to sit alone befoie her baby came, and then she cried; but aftei wards she used 
to sing to It — so soft, that I once thought, when I heard hci, it \\a% like a voice up 
in the air, that was lising away. 

I think she got to be moie timid, and moie frightened -hke, ot late; and that a 
hard woid was like a blow to her. But she was always the same to me. She never 
changed to her foolish Peggotty, didn’t my sweet girl” 

Here Peggotty stopped, and softly beat upon my hand a little while. 

The last tune that I saw her hke her own old self, was the night when yoii 
came home, my dear* The day you went away, she said to me, ‘ 1 never shall see 
my pretty darling again. Something tells me so, that tells the tuith, 1 know.’ 

“ She tried to hold up after that; and many a time, when they told her she was 
thoughtless and lightdieaited, made believe to be so; but it was ail a bygone then. 
She never told hoi husband what she had told me — she was afiaid of saying it to 
anybody else — till one night, a little more than a week bcfoic it happened, when she 
said to him: ‘ My dear, I think I am dying,’ 

** * It’s off iny mind now% Peggotty,’ she told me, when I laid her in her bed 
that night. ^ He will believe it more and more, poor fellow, evety day for a few 
days to come ; and then it will be past. I am veiy tired. If this is sleep, sit by me 
while I sleep ; don’t leave me. Ood bless both my children 1 God piotect and keep 
my fatheiless boy !’ 

** I never left her aftenvauls,” .said Peggotty. She often talked to them 
two down Stans — foi she loved them; she couldn’t beai not to love any one who 
w^as about hex — but when they w^ent away from hei bedside, she always luintil to 
me, as if tlieie w^as lest wheie Peggotty w’as, and ne\er fell asleep in an) Either 
way. 

On the last night, in the evening, she kissed me, and said : ‘ If my baby should 
die too, Peggotty, please let them lay him m my arms, and buiy us together.* (It 
w^as done ; for the poor lamb lived but a day beyond hei ) * I-ct my dearest hoy 

go with us to our lestmg-place/ she said, ‘ and tell him that his mother, when .she 
lay heie, blessed him not once, but a thousand tunes.’ ” 

Another silence follow^ed this, and another gentle beating on m) liand. 

“ It was pretty far in the night,’* said Peggotty, when she asked me for some 
drink; and >vhen she had taken it, gave me such a patient smile, the dear!— so 
beautiful ’ 

** Daybreak had come, and the sun 'was using, wlien she said to me, how kind 
and considerate Mr. Coppei field had always been to lier, and how he had borne 
with her, and told liei, when she doubted heiself, that a loving licartw^as better and 
stionger than wdsdom, and that he wais a happy man m heis. * Poggotty, my dcai/ 
she said then, * put me nearer to you,* for she w^as veiy weak. ‘"Lay your good 
arm underneath pny neck,* she said, * and turn me to you, for your face is going far 
off, and I want it to be near.’ I put it as she asked ; and oh Davy! tlie time had 
come when my fust paitmg words to you weie tme— when she was glad to lay lier 
poor liead on her stupid exoss old Peggotly’s aim — and she died Hke a child that 
had gone to sleep )’* 

Thus ended Peggotty’s narration. From the moment of my knowing of the 
death of my mother, the idea of her as she had been of late had \anished fiom me. 
I remembered her, fiom that instant, only as the young mother of my earliest 
impressions, who had been used to wind her bright cuils round and round her 
finger, and to dance with me at twilight in the parlor. Wliat Peggotty had told 
me now, was so far fiom bzingmg me back to the later period^ that it rooted the 
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:sarlier image in my mind. It may be curious, but it is true. In her death she 
winged her way back to her calm untroubled youth, and cancelled all the rest. 

The mother who lay in the giave, was the mother of my infancy ; the little 
creature in her arms, was myself, as I had once been, hushed for ever on her bosoiUi 


CHAPTER X. 

I BECOME NEGLECTED, AND AM PROVIDED FOR. 

The first act of business Miss Murdstone performed when the day of the solemnity 
was over, and light was freely admitted into the house, was to give Peggotty a 
month^s warning. Much as Peggotty would have disliked such a seivice, I believe 
she would have retained it, for my sake, in preference to the best upon eaith. She 
told me we must part, and told me why ; and we condoled with one another, in all 
sincerity. 

As to me or my future, not a woid was said, or a step taken. Happy they 
would have been, I daie say, if they could have dismissed me at a month’s warning 
too. I mustered courage once, to ask Miss Murdstone when I was going back to 
school ; and she answeied drily, she believed I was not going back at all. I was 
told nothing more. I was veiy anxious to know what was going to be done with 
me, and so was Peggotty; but neither she nor I could pick up any information on 
the subject. 

There was one change in my condition, which, while it relieved me of a great 
deal of piesent uneasiness, might have made me, if I had been capable of considering 
it closely, yet more uncomfortable about the future. It was this. The constraint 
that had been put upon me, was quite abandoned. I was so far from being 
required to keep my dull post in the parlor, that on several occasions, when I took 
my seat there, Miss Murdstone frowned to me to go away, I was so far from being 
warned off from Peggotty's society, that, provided I was not in Mr. Muulstone's, 
I was never sought out or inquired foi. At fiist I was in daily diead of his taking 
my education in hand again, oi of Miss Murdstone’s devoting herself to it ; but I 
soon began to think that such fears were groundless, and that all I had to anticipate 
was neglect. 

I do not conceive that this /clisco very gave me much pain then. I was still 
giddy with the shock of my mother’s death, and in a kind of stunned state as to all 
tributary things. I can recollect, indeed, to have speculated, at odd times, on the 
possibility of my not being taught any more, or cared for any more ; and growing 
up to be a shabby moody man, lounging an idle life away, about the village ; as 
well as on the feasibility of my getting rid of this picture by going away somewhere, 
like the hei o in a story, to seek my fortune ; but these were transient visions, day 
dreams I sat looking at sometimes, as if they weie faintly painted or written on the 
wail of my loom, and which, as they melted away, left the wall blank again. 

Peggotty,” I Slid in a thoughtful whisper, one evening, when I was warming 
my hands at tlie kitchen fiie, “ Mr. Miiidstone likes me less than he used to. He 
never liked me much, Peggotty : but he would rather not even see me now, if he 
can help it.” 

Peiliaps it’s his sorrow,” said Peggotty, stroking my hair. 

“I am suie, Peggotty, I am soiry too. If I believed it was his sorrow, I should 
not think of it at all. But it’s not that ; oh, no, it’s not that.” 

‘‘ How do you know it’s not that ?” said I?eggotty, after a silence. 

“Oh his aonow is another and quite a different thing. He is sorry at this 
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moment, sitting by tbe fireside with Miss Murdstone ; but if I was to go 
Pegg^tty, he would be something besides.” 

** What would he be ?” said Peggotty. 

Angry,” 1 answered, with an involuntary imitation of his daiL frown, ^ ** If he 
was only sorry, he wouldn^t look at me as he does. I am only sorry, and it makes 
me feel kinder.” 

Peggotty said nothing for a little while; and I warmed my hands, as silent as she* 

** JJavy,” she said at length. 

** Yes, Peggotty?” 

I have tued, my dear, all ways I could think of— all the ways there are, and 
all the ways there ain’t, in shoit — to get a suitable seivice here, m Bhmdcrstone ; 
l)ut there’s no such a thing, my love.” 

And what do you mean to do, Peggotty,” says I, wistfully. Do you mean 
to go and seek your fortune?” 

exnect I shall be forced to go to Yarmouth,” replied Peggotty, ^*and live 

there.” 

“ You might have gone farther off,” I said, brightening a little, **and been as 
bad as lost. I shall see you sometimes, my dear old Peggotty, there. You wont 
be quite at the other end of the world, will you ?” 

“Contrary ways, please God!” cried Peggotty, with great animation. “As 
long as you are here, my pet, I shall come over every week of luy life to see you. 
One day every week of my life i” 

I felt a great weight taken off my mind by this pionuse ; but even this was not 
all, for Peggotty went on to say : 

“I’m a going, Davy, you see, to my brother’s, first, foi anoUier fortnight’s 
visit — just till I have had time to look about me, and get to be oiunething like 
myself again. Now, I have been thinking, that perhaps, as they dunk want you 
here at present, you might be let to go along with me,” 

If anything, shoit of being in a dilteient i elation to everyone about me, Peggotty 
excepted, could have gnen me a sense of pleasure at that time, it woulti luue been 
this project of all othcis. The idea of being again sunounded by tiiose honest 
faces, shining welcome on me; of lenewing the peacefulness of the sweet Sunday 
morning, when the bells were i urging, the stones di opping in the water, and the 
shadowy ships breaking through the mist; of roaming up and down with little 
Em’ly, telling her my troubles, and finding chainrs against them in the shells and 
pebbles on the beach ; made a calm in my heart. It was luflled next moment, to 
be sure, by a doubt of Miss ISlurdstone giving her consent ; but even t!iat was set 
at rest soon, for she came out to take an evening grope in the store-ek^set while 
we were yet in conversation, and Peggotty, with a boldness that ama/ed me, 
broached the topic on the spot. 

“The boy will be idle tlieie,” said Miss Murdstone, looking into a pickle-jar, 
“ and idleness is the root of all evil. But, to be sure, he w'uuld be idle here or 
anywhere, in my opinion,” 

Peggotty had an angry answer ready, I could see; but she swallowx^d it for my 
sake, and icmained silent. 

“ Humph!” said Miss Murdstone, still keeping her eye on the pickles; “ it is ol 
more importance than anything else— it is of iiaramoimt importance— that my 
biother should not be distuibcd or made uncoinfoi table. I suppose I had better 
say yes.” 

I thanked her, without making any demonstration of joy, lest it should induce 
her to withdraw hei assent, Nor could I help thinking this a prudent course, when 
she looked at me out of the pickle-jar, with as great an access of sourness as if her 
black eyes had absorbed its contents. However the pennission was given, and wars 
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never retracted; for when the month was out, Pe^ijgotty and I were ready to 
depart, 

IMr. Barkis came into the house for Peggotty’s boxes, I had nevci known him 
to pass the gaiden-gate befoie, but on this occasion he came into the house. And 
he gave me a look as he shouldered the largest box and went out, winch I thought 
had meaning in it, if meaning could ever be said to find its way into Mr, Baikis^s 
visage. 

Peggotty was iiatmally in low spirits at leaving what had been hei home so many 
jrears, and where the two stiong attachments of her life — for my mothei and myself 
— had been foimed. She had been walking in the chuiclxyard, too, veiy eaily ; and 
she got into the cart, and sat in it with hei handkei chief at her eyes. 

So long as she lemained in this condition, Mr, Barkis gave no sign of life whatever, 
lie sat in his usual place and attitude, like a gieat stuffed figure. But when she 
began to look about hzi, and to speak to me, he nodded Ins head and grinned 
several times, I have not the least notion at whom, or what he meant by it, 

It^s a beautiful day, Mr. Baikis!” I said, as an act of politeness. 

** It ain’t bad,” said Mr. Baikis, who geneially qualified his speech, and raiely 
committed himself. 

“ Peggotty is quite comfoi table now. Mi. Baikis,” I lemaiked, for his satis- 
faction. 

“ Is she, though?” said Mr Barkis. 

After reflecting about it, with a sagacious air, klr. Barkis eyed her, and said : 

*6 pietty comfortable ?” 

Peggotty laughed, and answeied in the affiimative. 

But really and tuily, you know. Are you?” growled Mr. Baikis, sliding 
neaier to her on the seat, and nudging her with his elbow.. Are you ? Really 
and tiuly, pretty comfoi table ? Aie you ? Eh ?” At each of these inquiiies Mr. 
Baikis shuflled neaiex to her, and gave her another nudge; so that at last we weie 
all ciowded togethei in the left-hand coinei of the cart, and I was so squeezed that 
I could haidly beat it. 

Peggotty calling hi^ attention to my suffeiings, Mr Baikis gave me a little moie 
room at once, and got away by degrees. But I could not help observing that lie 
seemed to think he had hit upon a wondeiful expedient for expiessing himself in a 
neat, agreeable, and pointed mannei, without the inconvenience of inventing con- 
versation. He manifestly chuckled ovei it for some time, By-and-by he turned 
to Peggotty again, and repeating, '*Aie you pietty comfoi table, though?” boie 
down upon us as befoie, until the bieath was neaily wedged out of my body. By- 
and“by he made another descent upon us with the same inquiry, and the same 
result. At length, I got up whenevei I saw him coming, and standing on the foot- 
board, pietended to look at the piospect; aftei which I did veiy well. 

He was so polite as to stop at a public -house, expressly on our account, and 
entertain us with bi oiled mutton and beer. Even when Peggotty was in the act of 
di inking, he was seized witli one of those appi caches, and almost choked her. But 
as we diew neaier to the end of our joiuney, he had more to do and less time for 
gallantry; and when we got on Yarmouth pavement, we were all too much shaken 
and jolted, I appiehend, to have any leisuie for anything else. 

klr. Peggotty and liam waited for us at the old place. They received me and 
Peggotty in an affectionate manner, and shook hands with Mr, Barkis, who, with 
111-:, hat on the very back of his head, and a shame-faced leer upon his countenance, 
and pervading his very legs, presented but a vacant appearance, I thought They 
each took one of Peggotty’s tiiinks, and we were going away, when Mr. Baikis 
solemnly made a sign to me \\ ith his forefinger to come under an archway. 

I say,” growled Mr. Barkis, it was all right” 
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I looked up into Ms face, and answeied, with an attempt to be very profoundc 

It clidMt come to a end thcie,” said Mr. Baikis, nodding confidentially. It 
was all right/’ 

Again I answered, “Oh!” 

“"You know who was willmV^ said my friend. “It was Baikis, and Barkis 
only ” 

I nodded assent. 

“ It’s all right,” said Mi. Baikis, shaking hands ; “ I’m a friend of youi’n. Via 
made it all right, first. It ’$ all right” 

In his attempts to be particularly lucid, Mr, Barkis was so extremely mysterious 
that I might have stood looking in his face for an hour, and most assiuedly should 
have got as much information out of k as out of the face of a clock that hatl stopped, 
but for Feggotty’s calling me away. As we were going along, she asked me what 
he had said ; and I told hei he had said it was all right. 

“ Like Ins impudence,” said Peggotty, “but I don’t mind that! Davy dear, 
what should you think if I was to think of being married J” 

“ Why — I suppose you would like me as much then, Peggotty, as you do m^w 
I returned, after a little considciation. 

Greatly to the astonishment of the passengers in the street, as well as of her tcla- 
tions going on before, the good soul was obliged to stop and embrace me on the 
spot, with many protestations of her unalteiable love. 

“ Tell me W'hat should you say, darling?” she asked again, when tliis was over, 
and w^c were w'alking on. 

“ If you weie thinking of being mairied — to Mr. Baikis, Peggotty?” 

“ Yes,” said Peggotty. 

“ I should think it would be a veiy gootl thing. Fui then you know, Peggtdtv, 
you wawild always have the hoise and cait to bung you over to see me, ami could 
come for nothing, and be sure of coming.” 

“ The sense of the dear!” cried Peggotty, “ What I hasc been tliinkingof, this 
month back! Yes, my precious; and I think I should be moie nulependcnt alto- 
gether, you see; let alone my walking wnlh a better hemt in my owm house, than 
I could in anybody else’s now^ I don’t know' wdiat I might be^fit for, now, as a 
seivant to a stranger. And I shall be always near my pictt}\ iesting-plac<',” said 
Peggotty musing, “and be able to see it when I like; and wdien / he down to rest, 
I may be laid not far off fiom my darling giil !” 

We neither of us said anything for a httle while. 

“ But I wouldn’t so much as give it another thought,” said Peggotty, cheerily, 
“ if my Davy w^as anyways against it — not if I hatl been asked in chinch iliiity times 
three times over, and w^as wearing out the ring in my pocket.” 

“ Look at me, Peggotty,” I replied; “and see if I am nut ically glad, and iloidt 
truly w'ish it 1” As indeed I did, with all my heart. 

^ “ Well, my life,” said Peggotty, giving me a squeeze, “I nave thought of it 
night and day, eveiy way I can, and I hope the light way; but I’ll think of it 
again, and speak to my brother about it, and in the meantime we ’ll keep it to our- 
selves, Davy, you and me. Barkis is a good plain crealm’,” said Peggotty, “ and 
if 1 tried to do iny duty by him, I think it would be my fault if 1 wasn’t— if I WMSif t 
pretty comfortable,” said Peggotty, laughing heaitily. 

This quotation from Mr. Baikis was so appiopiiate, and ticicled us both so much, 
tliat we laughed again and again, and were quite in a pleasant humour when we 
came wdthin view of Mr Peggo tty’s cottage* 

It looked just the same, except that it may, peiliaps, nave shrunk a little in my 
eyes; a;^d Mrs. Gummidge was waiting at tlie door as if she had stood there ever 
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smce* All witliin was the same, down to the seaweed in the blue mug in my bed- 
room. I went into the out-house to look about me; and the very same lobstcis, 
crabs, and ciawfish possessed by the same desiie to pinch the woild in general, 
appeared to be m the same state of conglomeiation m the same old coinei. 

But there was no little Em’iy to be seen, so I asked Mr. Eeggotty where 
she was. 

She ‘s at school, sir,” said Mr Peggotty, wupmg the heat consequent on the 
poiterage of Peggotty’s box fiom his foieliead; she di be home,” looking at the 
Dutch clock, “ in from twenty minutes to half-an-houi’s time. We all on us feel 
the loss of her, bless ye !” 

Mrs. Gummidge moaned. 

Cheer up, Mawthei !” cried Mi. Peggotty. 

** I feel It inoie than anybody else,” said Mis, Gummidge: a lone lorn 

creetui', and she used to be a’most the only think that didn’t go contiairy 
with me.” 

Mrs. Gummidge, whimpering and shaking her head, applied lieiself to blowing 
the fire, h'li, Peggotty, looking round upon us while she was so engaged, said m 
a low voice, which he shaded with his hand : ‘‘ The old hin 1” From this I rightly 
conjectmed that no improvement had taken place since my last visit m the state of 
Mrs. Gumiimlge’s spiiits. 

Now, tlie whole place was, or it should have been, quite as delightful a place as 
ever; and yet it did not impiess me in the same way. 1 felt lather disappointed 
with it Pei haps it was because little Em’ly was not at home. I knew the way 
by which she would come, and piesently found myself strolling along the path to 
meet hei. 

A figure appeared in the distance befoie long, and I soon knew it to be Em’ly, 
who was a little creature still in stature, though she was giown. But when she 
diew nearer, and I saw her blue eyes looking bluer, and her dimpled face looking 
blighter, and her whole self prettier and gayer, a curious feeling came over me 
that made me jneteiid not to know her, and pass by as if I weie looking at some- 
thing a long way off. I have done such a thing since in later life, or 1 am 
mistaken 

Little Em’ly didn’t caie a bit. She saw me well enough ; but instead of turning 
round and calling after me, ran away laughing. Tins oldiged me to run after her, 
and she ran so fast that we were veiy near the cottage before I caught her. 

Oh, it ’s you, is it ?” said little Em’ly. 

Why, you knew who it was, Em’ly,” said I. 

** And didn t you know who it was T said Em’ly. I was going to kiss her, but 
she coveied her cheny lips with her hands, and said she wasn’t a baby now, and 
ran away, laughing more than ever, into the house. 

She seemed to delight in teasing me, which was a change in her I wondeied at 
veiy much. The tea-table w'as ready, and our little locker was put out in its old 
place, but instead of coming to sit by me, she went and bestowed her company 
upon that guimbiing Mis. Gummidge: and on Mr. PeggoUy’s inquiring why, 
rumpled hei hair all over her face to hide it, and would do nothing but laugh. 

A little puss it is !” said Mr. Peggotty, patting her with his great hand. 

** So six’ is! so sh’ is!” cried Ham. “ Mas’r Davy bor, so sh’ isl” and he sat 
and chuckled at her for some time, in a state of mingled admiration and delight, 
that made his face a burning led. 

Little Em’ly was spoiled by them all, in fact; and by no one more than Mr. 
Peggotty himself, whom she could have coaxed into anything by only going and 
laying her cheek against liis lough whisker. That was my opinion, at least, when 
1 saw her do it; and I held Mr. Peggotty to be thoroughly in the right. But she 
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was so affectionate and sweet-natiued, and had such a pleasant manner of bein<» 
both sly and shy at once, that she captivated me more than. ever. ^ 

She was tender-hearted, too ; for when, as we sat round the fire after tea, an 
allusion was made by Mr. Peggotty over his pipe to the loss I had sustained, the 
tears stood in her eyes, and she looked at me so kmdiy acioss the table, that 1 felt 
quite tliankfiil to her. 

“ Ahl^* said Mr. Peggotty, taking up her curls, and lunning them over his hand 
like water, ^^lere^s another orphan, you see, sir, ^ And here, said Mr, Peggotty, 
giving Ham a back -handed knock in the chest, is another of ’m, though he don t 
look much like ltd’ 

^*If I had you for my guardian, Mr. Peggotty,” said I, shaking my head, 
don’t think I should pe/ much like it,” 

'‘Well said, JMasV Davy, boil” cried Ham in an ecstasy. ''Hoorah! "Well 
said f Nor more you wouldn’t ! Plor ! Hoi 1” — Here he ictumcd ISIi. Peggotty b 
hack -hander, and little Em’ly got up and kissed hir, Peggotty. 

" And how ’s your friend, sir said Mr. Peggotty to me. 

" Stcexfoith said I. 

" That’s the name!” cried Mr, Peggotty, turning to Ham. " I knowed it was 
fiometMng in our w’ay.” 

" You sard it was Ruddeiford,” observed Ham, laughing. 

"Well!” retoited Mr. I’eggotty, "And ye steer with a uulder, don't ye? It 
ain’t fur off. Plow is he, sir ?” 

"He was very well indeed when I came awuy, Mr. Peggotty.” 

" There ’s a friend 1” said Mr. Peggotty, sUetchmg out his pipe. "There’s a 
friend, if you talk of friends! Why, Lord love my heait ahve, if it ain’t a treat 
to look at him 1” 

" He is very handsome, is he not?” said I, my heart wanning %vith thn praise. 

"Handsome!” ciied Peggotty. " He stands up to you like— like a -why 

I don’t know wdiat he stand up to you like. lie ’s so bold !” 

" Yes! That ’s just his chaiacter,” said L " He \ as brave as a Hun, and you 
can’t think how fiauk he is, Mi’. Peggotty.” 

" And I do suppose, now,” said Mr. Peggotty, looking at me through the smoke 
of his pipe, "that in the way of book-larning he’d take the wind out of ahnost 
anything.” 

" Yes,” said I, delighted ; " he knows everything. He is astonishingly clever.” 

" There ’s a friend !” murmured Mr. Peggotty, with a grave to^'s uf hisliead. 

"Nothing seems to cost him any tiouble,” said I. " He knows a task if he 
only looks at it lie is» the best cricketer )ou c\er sawn He will give you almost 
as many men as you like at draughts, and beat you easily.” 

Mr. Peggotty ga\e Ins head another toss, as much as to say: "Of couifse he 
will ” 

"He is such a speaker,” I pursued, "that he can win anybody uvei ; and I 
don’t know wdiat you’d say if you weie to heai him sing, Mr, Peggotty.” 

IMr. Peggotty gave his head another toss, as mucli as to say: "I nave no 
doubt of It.” 

" Then, he ’s such a generous, fine, noble fellow,” said I, quite caniea away by 
my favorite theme, "that it’s haidly possible to give him as much praise as he 
deserves. I am suie I can never icei thankful enougli for t!ie generosity witli 
which he has protected me, so much younger and lower m the school than himself.” 

I was running on, very fast iiKieed, when my eyes rested on little Em’ly’s face, 
which was bent foiwaid over the table, listening with the deepest attention, her 
breath held, her blue eyes spaikling like jewels, and the color mantling in her 
cheeks. She looked so extiaoidinanly earnest and pretty, that I stoppe<! m a sort 
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of wonder; and they all observed her at the same time, for as I stopped, they 
laughed and looked at her. 

Em’ly is like me,” said Peggotty, and would like to see him.” 

Em’ly was confused by our all obseiving her, and hung down her head, and her 
face was Covered with blushes. Glancing up presently through hei sti-ay cuils, and 
seeing that we weie all looking at her still (I am sure I, for one, could have looked 
at her for houis), she ran away, and kept away till it was nearly bedtime. 

I lay down in the old little bed in the stern of the boat, and the wind came 
moaning on acioss the fiat as it had done before. But I could not help fancying, 
now, that it moaned of those who were gone; and instead of thinking that the sea 
might rise m the night and float the boat away, I thought of the sea that had risen, 
since I last heard those sounds, and drowned my happy home* I recollect, as the 
wind and water began to sound fainter in my ears, putting a short clause into my 
prayers, petitioning that I might grow up to marry little Em’ly, and so dropping 
lovingly asleep. 

The days passed pretty much as they had passed before, except — it was a great 
exception — that little Em’ly and I seldom wandered on the beach now. She had 
tasks to learn, and needlework to do; and was absent during a great part of each 
clay. But I felt that we should not have had these old wanderings, even if it had 
been otherwise. Wild and full of childish whims as Em’ly was, she was more of 
a little woman than I had supposed. She seemed to have got a great distance 
away from me, in little more than a year. She liked me, but she laughed at me, 
and toimented me; and when I went to meet her, stole home another way, and 
was laughing at the door when I came back, disappointed. The best times were 
when she sat quietly at work in the doorway, and I sat on the wooden steps at her 
feet, reading to her. It seems to me at this hour, that I have never seen such 
sunlight as on those bright April afternoons; that I have never seen such a sunny 
little figuie as I used to see, sitting in the doorway of the old boat; that I have 
never beheld such sky, such water, such glorified ships sailing away into golden air. 

On the very first evening after our arrival, Mr. Barkis appeared m an exceedingly 
vacant and aw kward condition, and with a bundle of oranges tied up in a hand- 
kerchief. As he made no allusion of any kind to this property, he was supposed 
to have left it behind him by accident when he went away; until Ham, running after 
him to restoie it, came back with the information that it was intended for Peggotty. 
After that occasion he appeared eveiy evening at exactly the same hour, and always 
■with a little bundle, to which he never alluded, and which he regulaily put behind 
the door, and left there. These offerings of affection w'ere of a most various and 
ecccntiic description. Among them I remember a double set of pigs’ trotteis, a 
huge pin-cushion, half a bushel or so of apples, a pair of jet earrings, some 
Spanish onions, a box of dominoes, a canaiy bud and cage, and a leg of pickled 
pork. 

Mr. Barkis’s wooing, as I remember it, was altogether of a pcciiliai kind. He 
very seldom said anything; but would sit by the Are in much the same attitude as 
he sat in liis cart, and stare heavily at Peggotty, who was opposite. One night, 
being, as I suppose, inspired by love, he made a dait at the bit of wax candle she 
kept for her thiead, and put it in his waistcoat-pocket and earned it off. After 
that, his gieat delight was to produce it when it was wanted, sticking to the lining 
of his pocket, in a partially melted state, and pocket it again when it was done 
with. He seemed to enjoy himself veiy much, and not to feel at all called upon to 
talk. Even when he took Peggotty out for a walk on the flats, he had no uneasiness 
on that head, I believe; contenting himself with now and then asking her if she 
was pretty comfoi table; and I remember that sometimes, after he was gone, 
Peggotty ivould throw her apron over her face, and laugh for half-an-liour* 
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Indeed* we were all moic or less amused, except that miseiable ^frs, Gummidge, 
w^^ose courtship would appear to have been of an exactly paiallei nature, she was 
so continually reminded by these transactions of the old one. 

At length, when the teini of my visit was neaily expued, it was given out that 
Peggotty and Mr* Barkis weie going to make a day’s holiday together, and that 
little Em’ly and I weie to accompany them. I had but a broken sleep the mght 
beiore, in anticipation of the pleasure of a whole day with End ly. We were all 
?stir betimes in the morning; and while w^'e w’cie yet at bieaklast. Mu Barkis 
itppeared in the distance, dnving a chaise-cait towauK the object of hl^ atTections. 

l^eggotly w as dressed as usual, in her neat and quiet moiirning; but J^fr. Baikis 
bloomed in a new blue coat, of which the tailor had given him sucli good measure, 
that the cuff^ would have rendeicd gloves unuecessaiy in the coldest w^eather, 
while the collar was so high that it pushed his hail up on end on the top of his 
head. Ills blight buttons, too, were of the laigcst si/c Rendered complete 
by drab pantaloons and a buff waistcoat, I thought ^fu Baikis a phenomenon of 
respectability. 

When w^e were all in a bustle outside tlie door, I fouml tlmt Mu Beggotty was 
prepared with an old shoe, vvhich w’‘as to be throwm after us for luck, and v^luch he 
offered to Mrs. Gumraidge for that purpose. 

^‘No. It had better be done by somebody else, Dan'IB’ said Mis, Gummklge. 
** I a lone loin crcetui’ myself, and even think that lemintK me of creeturs that 
ain’t lone and lorn, goes coniraiiy with me.” 

Come, old gal!” cried hlr. Beggotty. “ Take ami heave it.” 

^‘No, Dan’l,” returned hlrs, Gummidge. ^vlumpcnng and shaking her head. 
“ If I felt less, I could do more. You don’t feel hke nu\ Dan’l ; thinks don’t go 
conhairy wnth you, nor you with them; you had bettei i!u it yoiu w‘i!,” 

But here Beggotty, who had been gomg about fioin one t«> another in a luuued 
way, kissing eveiybcxly, called out fiom the cait, in which we all vvete by this time 
(Em’ly and I on two little chaiis, side by sule), that Mis. Ginnnndgc must lioit. 
So Mis. Gummulge did it; and, I am sony to relate, cast a damp u[>on the festive 
character of our depaituie, by immediately bursting into teats, and sinking subdued 
into the aims of llam, wnth the declaration that she know ed she was a buiden, and 
had better be canied to tlie House at once. Which I leally thought wms a sensible 
idea, that Ham might have acted on. 

Away we W'ent, however, on our holiday excursion; and the imd thing vve did 
was to stop at a church, wheie hlu Barkis tied the hou^e to some rails, and went 
in with Beggotty, leaving little ICm’ly and me alone in the chaise. 1 t«>ok that 
occasion to put my aim lound lun’ly’s waist, and piopose that as I was going 
away so very soon now, we should detcimine to be veiy affectionate to one 
anothei, and veiy happy, all day. Little Emdy consenting, and allowing me to 
kiss her, I became desperate; informing hei, I iccollevt, that I never could love 
another, and that I was prepared to shed' the blood of anybody who should aspiie 
to her affections. 

How meiry little Em’ly maae liciself about it ! With what a dcmuie assumption 
of being immensely older and wiser than I, the fairy little wxsman saiil I wms 
silly boy;” and then laughed so charmingly that I foigot the pain of being called 
by that dispai aging name, in the pleasure of looking at her. 

]\Ir. Barkis and Beggotty weie a good while in the ciuuch, but came out at last, 
and then we drove away into the country. As vve weie going along, Mr. Ikirkis 
turned to me, and said, with a wink. — ^by-the-bye, I sliould haidiy have tixought,* 
befoie, that he cotdd wink : 

What name was it as I wrote the cart 
Clara Beggotty,” I answered; 
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What name would it be as I should write up now, if theie was a tiU heie ?” 

Claia Peggotty, again?’^ I suggested. 

Clara Peggotty Barkis ! ’’ he letunied, and burst into a roar of laughter that 
shook th§ chaise. 

In a word, they were married, and had gone into the church for no other 
puipose. Peggotty was resolved that jt should be quietly done; and the clerk liad 
Tiven her away, and there had been no witnesses of the ceieinony. She was a 
little confused when Mr, Barkis made this abrupt annoancement of theii union, 
and could not hug me enough in token of her unimpaued affection ; but she soon 
became herself again, and said she was veiy glad it was over. 

We drove to a little inn in a bye road, where we were expected, and where we 
[lad a very comfortable dinner, and passed the day with great satisfaction. If 
Peggotty had been married every day for the last ten years, she could hardly have 
been more at her ease about it ; it made no sort of difieience in her : she was just 
the same as ever, and went out for a stioll with little Em’ly and me before tea, 
^v'hile Mr. Barkis philosophically smoked his pipe, and enjoyed himself, I 
suppose, with the contemplation of lus happiness. If so, it sharpened his appetite ; 
for I distinctly called to mind that, although he had eaten a good deal of pork and 
^eens at dinner, and had finished off with a fowl or two, lie was obliged to have 
cold boiled bacon for tea, and disposed of a laige quantity without any emotion. 

I have often thought, since, what an odd, innocent, out-of-the-way kind of 
wedding it must have been ! We got into the chaise again soon after dark, and 
drove cosily back, looking up at the stars, and talking about them. I was their 
chief exponent, and opened Mr, Baikis’s mind to an amazing extent. I told him 
xll I knew, but he would have believed anything I might have taken it into my 
bead to impait to him ; for he had a profound veneration for my abilities, and 
informed his wife in my hearing, on that very occasion, that I was ‘^a young 
Roeshus’’ — ^by which I think he meant piodigy. 

When we had exhausted the subject of the stars, or rather wlien I had exhausted 
the mental faculties of Mi. Baikis, little Em’Iy and I made a cloak of an old 
wiapper, and sat under it for the rest of the journey. Ah, how I loved her ! 
What happiness (I thought) if we were married, and were going away anywhere to 
live among the trees and in the fields, never gi owing oldei, nevei growing wiser, 
children ever, rambling hand in hand through sunshine and among floweiy 
meadows, laying down our heads on moss at night, in a sweet sleep of punty and 
peace, and buried by the buds when we were dead ! Some such picture, with no 
real world m it, bnglit with the light of our innocence, and vague as the stars afar 
cff, was in my mind all the way. I am glad to think theie were two such guile- 
less heaits at Peggotty’s maiiiage as little Em’ly’s and mine. I am glad to think 
the Loves and Giaces took such airy forms in its homely procession 

Well, we came to the old boat again 111 good time at night; and there Mr. and 
Mis. Baikis bade us good bye, and drove away snugly to their own home. I felt 
then, for the first time, that I had lost Peggotty. I should have gone to bed with 
i soie heait indeed under any other 1 oof but that which shelteied little Emly’a 
bead, 

Mr. Peggotty and Plain knew what was in my thoughts as well as I did, and 
weie xeady with some supper and their hospitable faces to drive it away. Little 
EmUy came and sat beside me on the lockei for the only time in all tliat visit; and 
It was altogether a 'wonderful close to a \vondeiful day. 

It was a night tide; and soon after we went to bed, Mr Peggotty and Plain 
went out to fish. I felt veiy biave at being left alone in the solitary house, the 
protector of Em’ly and Mis. Gummidge, and only wished that a lion or a sei-pent, 
[>r any ill-disposed monster, would make an attack upon us, that I might destroy 
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him, and cover myself witn glory. But as nothing of the soit happened to be 
walking about on Yai mouth ffats that night, I provided the best substitute I could 
by dreaming of diagons until morning. 

With moinmg came Peggotty ; who called to me, as usual, under my window, as 
if Mr. Eaikis the earner had been fiom fitst to last a dieain too. After breakfast 
she took me to her own home, and a beautiful little home it was. Of all the 
moveables in it, I must have been most impressed by a ceitam old bureau of some 
dark wood in the pailor (the tile-floored kitchen was the general sitting room), 
with a reheating top which opened, let down, and became a desk, withm which 
was a laige quaito edition of Foxe’s Book of Maityrs.^ This piecious volume, ol 
which I do not recollect one word, I immediately discovered and immediately 
applied myself to; and I never visited the house aftenvaids, but B kneeled on a 
chair, opened the casket where this gem was enshrined, spiead my arms over the 
desk, and fell to devouiing the book afresh. I was chietly edified, I am afiaid, by 
thepictines, which were numerous, and represented all kinds of thsmal horrors; 
but the Martyrs and Peggotty’s house have been inseparable in iny mmd ever since, 
and are now. 

I took leave of hlr. Peggotty, and Ham, and Mrs. Gummidge, and little Em’Iy, 
that day; and passed the night at Peggotty^s in a little room in the i oof {with 
the crocodile book on a shelf by the bed’s head), which was to be always mine, 
Peggotty said, and should always be kept for me in exactly the same state. 

** Young or old, Davy clear, as long as I am alive anil have this house over my 
head,’’ said Peggotty, ‘‘you shall find it as if I expectctl you Iiere directly nnmitc. 
1 shall keep it eveiy day, as I used to keep your old little loom, my darling; and 
if you was to go to China, you might think of it as being kept just the same, all 
the time you were away.” 

I felt the tiuth and constancy of my cleai old nuise, with all my heait, and 
thanked hei as well as I could. That xvas not veiy well, foi she spoke to me thus, 
with her arms loimd my neck, in the moining, and I was going luimc in the 
morning, and I went home in the morning, with herself and Mi. Baikis in the 
cart. They left me at the gate, not easily or hghtly ; and it was a strange sight to 
me to see the cait go on, taking Peggotty away, and leaving me under tlie okl elm- 
trees looking at the house in which there was no face to look on mine with love 
or liking any more. 

And now 1 fell into a state of neglect, which I cannot look back upon without 
compassion. I fell at once into a solitary condition,— apait from all friendly 
notice, apart from the society of all other boys of my own age, apart from all com- 
panionship but my own spiritless thoughts, — which seems to cast its gloom upon 
this paper as I write. 

What would I have given, to have been sent to the hardest school that ever was 
kept! — to have been taught something, anyhow, anywhcic! No such hope 
dawned upon me. They disliked me ; and they sullenly, stcinly, steadily, o^ erlookcd 
me. I think Mi. Muulstone’s means weie strauened at about tIsK time; but it is 
little to the pin pose. He could not bear me; and in putting me fioni him, he tried, 
as I believe, to put away the notion that Iliad any claim upon him - and .succeeded. 

I was not actnely ill-used. I was not beaten, oi staived; but the wrong that 
W'as done to me had no intervals of relenting, and Mas done in a .systematic, 
passionless manner. Day after day, week after ‘week, month after month, I was 
coldly neglected. I wonder sometimes, when I think of it, what they would have 
done if 1 had been taken xvith an illness; 'whether I shouhl have Iain down in my 
lonely loom, and languished lluough it in my usual solitaiy svay, or whethor 
anybody would have helped me out 

When Mr. and Miss hliudstone were at home, I took my meals -with them ; m 
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their absence, t ate and drank by myself. At all times I lounged about the house 
and neighboihood quite disregarded, except that they were jealous of my malving 
any friends : thinking, perhaps, that if I did, I might complain to some one For 
this reason, though Mr. Chillip often asked me to go and see him (he was a 
widowef, having, some yeais before that, lost a little small light-haii eel wife, wliom 
I can just remember connecting in my own thoughts with a pale tortoise-shell bat)j 
It was but seldom that I enjoyed the happiness of passing an afternoon in his blosei 
of a surgery ; reading some book that was new to me, with the smell of the 'Ivliole 
pharmacopoeia coming up my nose, or pounding something in a inoi tar tinder hiS 
mild directions. ' 

For the same reason, added no doubt to the old dislike of lier, 1 was seldoni 
allowed to visit Peggotty. Faithful to her piomise, she either came to see me, or 
met me somewhere neai, once eveiy week, and never empty-handed ; but many 
and bitter were the disappointments I had, in being refused pei mission to pay a 
visit to her at her house. Some few times, however, at long intervals, I was 
allowed to go there ! and then I found out that IMr. Baikis was something of a miser, 
or, as Peggotty dutifully expressed it, was a little near,” and kept a heap of money 
in a box under lus bed, which he pretended was only full of coats and liouseis. In 
this coffer, his iiches hid themselves with such a tenacious modesty, that the 
smallest instalments could only be tempted out by artifice ; so that Peggotty had to 
prepare a long and elaboiate scheme, a very Gunj^owder Plot, foi eveiy Saturday’s 
expenses. 

All this time I was so conscious of the waste of any piomise I had given, and of 
my being utteily neglected, that I should have been peifectly miserable, I have no 
doubt, but for the old books They weie my only comfort ; and I was as true to 
them as they weie to me, and read them over and over I don’t know how many 
times more. 

I now approach a period of my life, which I can never lose the remembiance of, 
while I lemember anything ; and the recollection of which has often, without my 
invocation, come before me like a ghost, and haunted happier times. 

I had been out, one day, loitering somewheie, in the listless meditative manner 
that my way of life engendeied, when, turning the corner of a lane ncai our house, 
I came upon Mr. Murdstone walking with a gentleman I was confused, and was 
going by them, when the gentleman cued: 

‘^What! Biooks 

“No, sir, David Copperfield,” I said. 

“ Don’t tell me. You are Biooks,” said the gentleman. “You are Brooks of 
Sheffield. That ’s your name.” 

At these woids, I observed the gentleman moie attentively. His laugh coming 
to my lemembiance too, I knew him to be Mi. Quimon, whom I had gone over to 
Lowestoft with ISIi I^luulstone to see, befoie — it is no mattei — I need not lecall 
when 

“And how do you get on, and wlicie aie you being educated, Biooks f’ said 
IMr Quinion. 

He had put his hand upon my shoulder, and turned me about, to walk with them, 
I did not know what to leply, and glanced dubiously at Mu Muidstone. 

“ He IS at home at piesent,” said tlie latter. “ lie I's not beinu educated anywhere* 
I don’t know what to do with him. Pie is a difficult subject.” 

Tiiat old, double look was on me for a moment j and then his eye dai ken ed with 
a fiown, as it tinned, m its aversion, elsewhere. 

“ Humph 1” said Mr. Quinion, looking at us both, I thought. “Fine weather.” 

Silence ensued, and I was consideiing how I could best disengage my shoulder 
from his hand, and go av^^ay, when he said ; 
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I suppose you aie a pretty sharp fellow still? l!^h, Biooks 

‘*AyI He is shaip enough,” said Mr, Muidstone, impatiently. **You had 
better let him go. He will not thank you for tioiibling him,” 

On this hint, Mr. Quinion released me, and I made the best of my way home. 
Looking back as I turned into the fiont gaulen, I saw hli. MuuKtone' leaning 
against the wicket of the chuichyaid, and Mr. Qumion talking to him. They were 
both looking after me, and I felt that they weie speaking of me, 

Mr. Qumion lay at our house that night After bieakfast, the next moining, I 
had put my chair away, and was going out of the loom, when Mi. hliudstone 
called me back. He then gravely repaiied to another table, wheie his sister sat 
heiself at her desk. Mr. Qumion, with his hands in his pockets, stood looking out 
of window ; and I stood looking at them all. 

David,” said IMr. Murdstone, ** to the young this is a woild for action ; not for 
moping and dionmg in.” 

— As you do,” added his sister. 

Jane Murdstone, leave it to me, if you please. I say, David, to the young this 
is a woild for action, and not for moping and dioning in. It is especially so foi a 
young boy of your chspobition, which lequues a gicat deal of conectmg; and to 
which no greater service can be done than to foice it to confoim to the ways of the 
working woild, and to bend it and break it.” 

“Foi stubboinness 'svon’t do here,” saidliis sister, *^\Vhat it wants is, to be 
cnished. And ciushed it must be. Shall be, too I” 

He gave her a look, half in remonstrance, half in appioval, and went on: 

“I suppose you know, David, that I am not lich. At any late, you know it 
now. You have received some consideiable education aheady. hkiucation is 
costly ; and even if it weie not, and I could affoid it, I am of opinion that it would 
not be at all advantageous to you to be kept at a school. What is bcfoie you, is a 
fight with the world ; and the soonei you begin it, the bettci.” 

I think it occuired to me that I had already begun it, m my poor way: but it 
occurs to me now, whether oi no. 

You have heard ‘ the counting-house’ mentioned sometimes,” saul Mi * Maulstonc. 

** The counting-house, sir?” 1 repeated. 

“ Of Muid&tone and Gimby, in the wine trade,” he leplicd. 

I suppose I looked unceitain, for he went on hastily : 

You have heaid the ‘counting-house’ mentioned, oi the business, or the cellars, 
or the whaif, or something about it.” 

“ I think I have heaid the business mentioned, sir,” I said, remembering what I 
vaguely knew of his and his sistei's lesoinces. But I don’t know %vhen.” 

“ It does not matter wdien,” he letuincd. “Mr. Quinion manages that business.” 

I glanced at the latter deferentially as he stood looking out of window. 

“ Mr. Quinion suggests that it gives employment to some othei boys, and that he 
sees no leason why it shouldn’t, on the same tcims, give einphiyment to you.” 

“He having,” Mr, Qumion obseued in a low voice, and lulf tiumng round, 
“no other prospect, Muidstone.” 

Mr. Muidstone, with an impatient, even an angiy gestuie, lesunicd, without 
noticing what he had said : 

“Those tex ms aie, that you will earn enough for yourself to piovide for your 
eating and drinking, and pocket-money. Your lodging (which I have arranged foi) 
will be paid by me. So will your washing.” 

“ Which wall be kept down to my estimate,” said his sister. 

“ Your clothes wdll be looked after for you, too,” said klr. Murdstone ; “ as you 
will not be able, yet awhile, to get them for yourself. So you are now going to 
London, David, with Mr. Quinion, to begin the woild on your own account.” 
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*'In slioit, you are provided for,’’ observed liis sister * “and will please to do 
your duty.” 

Though I quite understood that the purpose of this announcement was to get rid 
of me, I have no distinct remembrance whether it pleased or frightened me. My 
impression is, that I was in a state of confusion about it, and, oscillating between 
the two points, touched neither. Nor had I much time for the dealing of my 
thoughts, as Mr. Quinion was to go upon the moiiow*. 

Behold me, on the moiiow, in a much-worn little white hat, with a black crape 
round it for my motlier, a black jacket, and a pair of hard stiff coiduroy tiousers 
— which Miss Muidstone considered the best aimor for the legs m that fight wnth 
the world which was now to come off— behold me so attired, and with my little 
woildly all befoie me in a small trunk, sitting, a lone lorn child (as Mrs. Gunimidge 
might have said), in the post-chaise that was canying Mr. Qumion to the London 
coach at Yai mouth ! See, how our house and church are lessening in the distance ; 
how the grave beneath the tree is blotted out by intervening objects ; how the spii*e 
points upward from my old playgiound no moie, and the sky is empty! 


CHAPTER XI 

I BEGIN LIFE ON MY OWN ACCOUNT, AND DON’T LIKE IT. 

I KNOW enough of the world now, to have almost lost the capacity of being much 
surprised by anything; but it is matter of some siiipuse to me, even now, that I 
can have been so easily thrown away at such an age A child of excellent abilities, 
and with strong powers of obseivation, quick, eager, delicate, and soon hurt 
bodily or mentally, it seems wonderful to me that nobody should have made any 
sign m my behalf. But none was made; and I became, at ten yeais old, a little 
laboring hind m the service of Muidstone and Gnnby. 

Murdstone and Grmby’s warehouse was at the water side It was down in 
Blackfiiais. Modem improvements have alteied the place; but it was the last 
house at the bottom of a nauow street, cuiving down lull to the iivei, with some 
stalls at the end, wheie people took boat. It was a ciazy old house with a whaif 
of its own, abutting on the ivater when the tide ivas in, and on the mud when the 
tide was out, and hteially overrun with rats. Its panelled rooms, discolored with 
the dirt and smoke of a hundied yeais, I daie say; its decaying floors and stair- 
case ; the squeaking and scuffling of the old grey rats down in the cellars ; and the 
dut and rottenness of the place; aie things, not of many years ago, in my mind, 
but of the present instant. They aie all before me, just as they were in the evil 
hour when I went among them for the first time, with my tiembling hand in Mr. 
Qmnion’s. 

Murdstone and Grinby’s tiade %vas among a good many kinds of people, but an 
important branch of it 'was the supply of wines and spiiits to certain packet ships^ 
I foiget now wheie they chiefly went, but I think theie were some among them that 
made voyages both to the East and West Indies. I know that a great many empty 
bottles wcie one of the consequences of this traffic, and that certain men and boys 
were employed to examine them against the light, and reject those that weie 
flawed, and to rinse and wash them. When the empty bottles lan shoit, there 
were labels to be pasted on full ones, or coiks to be fitted to them, or seals to be 
put upon the coiks, 01 finished bottles to be packed m casks. All tins work w-as 
my work, and of the boys employed upon it I was one. 

There were thiee or four of us, counting me. My working place was established 
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in a corner oF Wilrehoiise, ivliere Mr. Qiiinion could see me, when he chose t6 
stand up on the bottom lail of Ins stool in the counting-house, and look at me 
thiough a window above the desk. Hither, on the first inoining of my so auspi- 
ciously beginning life on my own account, the oldest of the regular boys was sum- 
moned to show me my business. His name %vas Mick Walker, and he wore a 
ragged apron and a paper cap. He informed me that his father was a baigeman, 
and walked, in a black velvet head-diess, in the Lou! Show. He also 

infoimed me that our piincipal associate would be another boy whom he intioduced 
by the — to me — extraordinary name of Mealy Potatoes. I discovered, however, 
that this youth had not been christened by that name, but that it had been 
bestowed upon him in the warehouse, on account of his complexion, winch was 
pale or mealy. Mealy’s father was a wateiman, who had the additional distinction 
of being a fireman, and was engaged as such at one of the laigc theatics; -where 
some young relation of Mealy’s — I think his little sistci — did Imps in the Panto*, 
mimes. 

No wouls can express the secret agony of my soul as I sunk into this companion- 
ship; compaied these hencefoith eveiy-day associates with tliose of my happier 
childhood — not to say with Steerfoith, Traddles, and the lest of those boys; and 
felt my hopes of gi owing up to be a learned and distinguished man crusheti in my 
bosom. The deep remembrance of the sense I had, of being utterly without hope 
now-; of the shame I felt in my position; of the miseiy it was to my ^oung 
heart to believe that day by day wdiat I had learned, and thought, and delighted in, 
and raised my fancy and my emulation up by, would pass away fiom me, little by 
little, never to be brought back any more ; cannot be wTitten. As often as Mick 
Walker went away in the course of that foienoon, I mingled my tears witli the 
w^atcr in which I was %vashing the bottles; and sobbed as if there were a flaw in 
my own breast, and it wei e in danger of bursting 

The counting-house clock w%as at half-past twelve, and there w^as general pre- 
paiation for going to dinner, wdien IMi Qinnion tapped at the counting-house 
window, and beckoned to me to go in. 1 w^ent in, and found Ihcie a stoutish, 
middle-aged person, in a brown surtout and black tights and shoes, wuth no more 
hair upon his head (which w'as a latge one, and veiy shining) than there is upon an 
egg, and with a very extensive face, which he turned full upon me. His clothes 
were shabby, but he had an imposing shut-collar on. He carried a jaunty sort of 
a stick, Avith a large pair of rusty tassels to it; and a qui/7ing-glass hung outside 
his coat, — for ornament, I afteiw^auls found, as he very seldom looked thiough it, 
and couldn’t see anything wdien he did. 

said Mr. Qiunion, in allusion to myself, he,” 

^^This,” said the stianger, with a certain condescending roll in his voice, and a 
ceitaiii inclescnbable air of doing something genteel, Avhich impressed me A^ery 
much, IS Master Copperfiekl. I liope I see you avcH, sir?” 

I said I Avas very Avell, and hoped he was. I was sufficiently ill at ease, IleaATn 
knoAvs ; but it Avas not in my nature to complain much at that time of my life, so I 
Said I w'as very Avell, and hoped he Avas. 

am,” said the stranger, tliank Heaven, quite w'ell. I htxvQ received a 
letter from Mr. Miudstone, in Avhich he mentions that he wmld desiie me to 
receive into an apaitment m the rear of my house, which is at piesent unortupied — 
and IS, in short, to be let as a — in .short,” said the stranger, Avith a smile and in 
a burst of confidence, ** as a becirooni^ — the young beginner Avhom I have now the 
pleasure to — ” and the strange: waved his hand, and settled his chin in his shiit 
collar. 

**This is Mr, klicawbei,” said Mr. Quinion to me. 

Ahem!” said the stianger, ** that is my name.” 
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'*Mr Micawber/* said Mr. Quinion, ‘‘is known to Mr. Murdstone. He takes 
orders for us on commission, when he can get any. He has been wntten to by 
Ml. Mnrdstone, on the subject of your lodgings, and he will leceive you as a 
lodger^” 

“Myaddiess,” said Mr. Micawber, “is Windsor Tenace, City Road. I — m 
short,” said Mr Micawber, with the same genteel air, and in another burst of 
confidence — “ I live there.” 

I made him a bow. 

“ Under the impiession,” said Mr. Micawber, “ that your peregrinations in this 
metropolis have not as yet been extensive, and that you might have some difficulty 
in penetiating the arcana of the Modern Babylon m the direction of the City Road 
— m shoit,” said Mr. Micawbei, in another burst of confidence, “that you might 
lose yourself — I shall be happy to call this evening, and instal you in the know- 
ledge of the nearest way.” 

I thanked him with ail my heait, foi it was fiiendly m him to offer to take that 
trouble. 

“ At what hour,** said Mr. Micawber, “shall I ** 

“ At about eight,** said Mi Quimon. 

“ At about eight,” said Mr. Micawber. “I beg to wish you good day, Mr. 
Quinion. I will intiude no longer.** 

So he put on his hat, and went out with his cane under his arm : very upright, 
and humming a tune when he was cleai of the counting-house. 

Mr. Quinion then, formally engaged me to be as useful as I could in the w^are- 
house of Murdstone and Grmby, at a salary, I think, of six shillings a week. I 
am not clear whether it was six or seven. I am inclined to believe, fiom my 
uncertainty on this head, that it was six at first and seven afterwards. He paid me 
a week down (fiom his own pocket, I believe), and I gave Mealy sixpence out of 
it to get my tiiink earned to Windsor Terrace at night : it being too heavy for my 
strength, small as it was. I paid sixpence more for my dinner, which was a meat 
pie and a turn at a neighbouring pump ; and passed the hour which was allowed 
for that meal, m walking about the stieets. 

At the appointed time m the evening, Mr. Mica'w^ber reappeared I washed my 
hands and face, to do the gi eater honor to his gentility, and we walked to our 
house, as I suppose I must now call it, together ; Mr. Micawber impressing the 
names of streets, and the shapes of coiner houses upon me, as we went along, that 
I might find my way back, easily, m the morning. 

Arrived at his house in Windsor Teriace (which I noticed was shabby like 
himself, but also, like himself, made ail the show it could), he presented me to 
Mrs. Micawber, a thin and faded lady, not at all young, who was sitting in the 
pallor (the hist floor was altogether unfurnished, and the blinds were kept down 
to delude the neighbors), with a baby at her bieast. This baby was one of twins; 
and I may remark here that I hardly evei, in all my experience of the family, saw 
Loth the twins detached from Mrs. Micawber at the same time. One of them was 
always taking refreshment. 

Theie weie two other children; Master Micawber, aged about four, and Miss 
^Micawber, aged about three These, and a dark-complexioned young woman, 
with a habit of snoi ting, who was servant to the family, and informed me, before 
lialf-an-hour had expired, that she was “a Orfling,** and came from St, I.uke*s 
workhouse, in the neighboihood, completed the establishment. My room was at 
the top of the house, at the back: a close chamber; stencilled all over with an 
ornament winch my young imagination represented as a blue muffin ; and very 
scantily furnished. 

I never thought,** said Mrs. Micawber, when she came up, twin and all* ta 
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show me the apartment, and sat down to take breath, *M>efoie I was married, 
when I lived with papa and mama, that I should ever find it necessaiy to take a 
lodger* But Ivlr. Micawber being in difficulties, all considerations of piivate 
feeling must give way.” 

I said: ‘‘Yes, ma^am,” 

“ Mr. Micawbei’s difficulties are almost overwhelming just at present,” said 
Mrs. Micawbei ; “and whether it is possible to bung him through them, I don’t 
know. When I lived at home with papa and mama, I leally should have haidly 
understood what the word meant, in the sense in which I now employ it, but 
experientia does it — as papa used to say.” 

I cannot satisfy myself wdiether she told me that Mr. hlicawber had been an 
officer in the Maimes, oi whether I have imagined it. I only know that I believe 
to this hour that he was in the ISIaiines once upon a time, without knowing why. 
He was a SOI t of town tiaveller foi a iiumboi of mihCellaneous houses, now; but 
made little or nothing of it, I am afiaid. 

•“If Mr. IMicawbei’s cieditois wdl fiot give him time,” said Mis, Micawber, 
“they must take the consequences; and the sooner they bung it to an issue the 
better. Blood cannot be obtained fiom a stone, neither can anything on account 
be obtained at present (not to mention law expenses) from Mi, Mica\v!>ei%” 

X nevei can quite undei stand whetlier my precocious self-dependence confused 
Mrs. Micawbei in lefeience to my age, or whether she was so full of the subject 
that she would have talked about it to the veiy twins if theie hail been nobody else 
to communicate with, but this was the stiaiii in wdiich she began, aiul she went on 
accoidingly all the lime 1 knew hei 

Poor Mis. Mica\vber ! She said she had tiied to exeit herself ; and so, I have no 
doubt, she had. The centie of the stieet-door was peifectly coveie<l wuthagieat 
brass-plate, on which was engraved “ Mis. MicawbciA Boanling Establishment for 
Young Ladies.” but I nc\cr found that any young kuly had ever been to school 
theie; oi that any young lady ever came, or pioposcd to come; or that the 
least pi epaiation was ever made to leceive any young lady. The only visitois I 
e\cr saw or heaid of, w^ere cioditois. They used to comeat all horns, and some 
of them were quite ferocious. One duty- faced man, I think he w^is a iK^ot-makei, 
tised to edge himself into the passage as eaily as se\en o'clock m the moining, ami 
call up the stans to Mi Micawbei — “ Come 1 You ain't out )ct, you know. Pay 
us, will you ? Don't hide, you know; that \ mean, I wouldn't be mean if I w'^as 
you. Pay us, will you? You just pay us, d'ye heat? Cornel” Receiving no 
answer to these taunts, he w’ould mount in his w'rath to the wouls “swindleis” and 

robbers;” and these being ineffectual too, would sometimes go to the extremity 
of crossing the sticct, and loaiing up at tlie window^s of the second floor, wheie he 
knew Mr. Micaw^ber was. At these times, Mr. Micawber w^ould be transported 
with giief and mortification, even to the length (as 1 was once made aware by a 
SCI earn from his wife) of making motions at himself with a ra/oi ; but wutlnn half 
an horn aftenvaids, he would polish up his shoes with extiaoidinaiy pains, and go 
out, humming a tune with a gi cater air of gentility than ever. Mrs. Micawber was 
quite as elastic. I have known her to be thiown into fainting fits by the king's 
taxes at three o'clock, and to cat lamb-chops breaded, and drink 'wann ale (paid 
for with two teaspoons that had gone to the pawnbiokei's) at four. On one 
occasion, when an execution had just been put in, coming home through some 
chance as eaily as six o’clock, 1 saw her lying (of coinse with a twnn) under the 
grate in a swoon, with her hair all tom about her face ; but I never knew her more 
cheerful than she was, that very same mght, over a veal-rutlet before the kitchen 
file, telling me stones about her papa and mama, and the company they used 
to keep. 
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In this house, and with this family, I passed my leisure time. My own exclusive 
breakfast of a penny loaf and a pennyworth of milk, I provided myself, I kept 
another small loaf, and a modicum of cheese, on a particular shelf of a particular 
cupboarj^, to make my supper on when I came back at night. This made a hole 
in the six or seven shillings, I know well; and I was out at the waiehouse all 
day, and had to support myself on that money all the week. Fioin Monday 
morning until Saturday night, I had no advice, no counsel, no encouiagement, no 
consolation, no assistance, no suppoit, of any kind, from any one, that I can call 
to mind, as I hope to go to heaven ! 

I was so young and childish, and so little qualified — ^how could I be otheiwise? 
— to undertake the whole charge of my own existence, that often, in going to 
Murdstone and Giinby’s, of a inoimng, I could not resist the stale pastry put out 
for sale at half-price at the pastrycooks’ doors, and spent in that, the money I 
should have kept for my dinner. Then, I went without my dinner or bought a 
roll or a slice of pudding. I remember two pudding-shops, between wmcn i was 
divided, according to my finances. One was in a court close to St. Mai tin’s 
Church— at the back of the chuich, — which is now removed altogether. The 
pudding at that shop was made of cun ants, and was rather a special pudding, but 
was dear, twopenny worth not being laiger than a pennyworth of more ordinary 
pudding, A good shop for the latter was in the Stiand — somewhere m that part 
which has been lebuilt since. It was a stout pale pudding, heavy and flabby, and 
with great flat raisins in it, stuck in whole at wide distances apart. It came up hot 
at about my time eveiy day, and many a day did I dine off it. When I dined 
regulaily and handsomely, I had a saveloy and a penny-loaf, or a fourpenny plate 
of red beef fiom a cook’s shop ; or a plate of bread and cheese and a glass of beer, 
fiom a miserable old public-house opposite our place of business, called the Lion, 
or the Lion and something else thajt I have foi gotten. Once, I remember caiiying 
my own biead (which I had brought from home in the morning) under my aim, 
wiapped in a piece of papei, like a book, and going to a famous alamode beef-house 
near Dim y 'Lane, and ordeiing a small plate” of that delicacy to eat with it. 
What the waiter thought of such a stiange little apparition coming in all alone, 
I don’t know ; but I can see him now, staring at me as I ate my dinner, and 
bringing up the other waiter to look. I gave him a halfpenny for himself, and I 
wish he hadn’t taken it. 

We had half-an-hour, I think, for tea. When I had money enough, I used to 
get half-a-pmt of 1 eady-made coffee and a slice of bread and butter. When I had 
none, I used to look at a venison-shop in Fleet-stieet ; or I have strolled, at such 
a time, as far as Covent Gaiden Market, and stared at the pine-apples. I was fond 
of wandering about the Adelphi, because it was a mysteuous place, with those 
daik arches. I see myself emerging one evening from some of these aiches, on a 
little public-house close to the river, with an open space before it, wheie some 
coal-heavers were dancing; to look at whom I sat down upon a bench. I wonder 
what they thought of me ! 

I was such a child, and so little, that frequently when I went into the bar of a 
strange public-house for a glass of ale or porter, to moisten what I had had for 
dinner, they were afraid to give it me. I remember one hot evening I went into 
the bar of a public-house, and said to the landlord : 

What is your best — your very best — ^ale a glass ?” For it was a special occasion. 

\ don’t know what. It may have been my bnth-day. 

Twopence-halfpenny,” says the landlord, “is the piice of the Genuine 
Stunning ale.” 

“ Then,” says I, producing the money, “just di aw mo a glass of the Genuine 
Stunning, if you please, with a good head to it.” 
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The landlord looked at me in return over the bar» from head to foot, with a 
stiange smile on Ms face; and instead of drawing the beer, looked mund the scieen 
and said something to his wife. She came out trom behind it, with her work m 
her hand, and joined him in suivcying me. Heie ve stand, all thiee, before me 
now. Thelaudloul in his shut sleeves, leaning against the bar \\indo\C4aine; 
hh wife looking ovei Hr little halfdooi ; and I, iu stmie coufiMon, looking up at 
them fiom outside the paitition. They asked me a good many questions; as, what 
my name was, how old I was, wheie 1 lived, how I was emplo}ed, and how I 
came theie. To all of which, that I might commit nobody, I invented, I am 
afraid, appiopnate answers. They served me witli the ale, though I suspect it was 
not the Genuine Stunning: and lue landlours wife, opening the little half-door of 
the bar, and bending down, gave me my money back, and gave me a kiss that was 
half admiiing, and half compassionate, but all %vomanly and good, I am sure. 

I know I do not exaggeiate, unconsciously and unintentionally, the scantiness of 
my resouices 01 the chlhuilties of my life. I know that if a shilling weie given me 
by Ml, Qumion at any time, I spent it in a dinner or a tea. I know that 1 wotked 
from mmning until night, with common men and boys, a shabby clukl. I know 
that I lounged about the stieets, insufficiently and unsatKfactonly fed, I know that, 
but for the meioy of God, I might easily have been, foi any care that was taken of 
me, a little robber or a little vagabond. 

Yet I held some station at ISlurdstone and Grinbys too. Besides that Mr. 
Qumion did what a caieless man so occupied, ami dealing with a thing so anoma- 
lous, could, to treat me as one upon a diilcient footing fiom the lest, i never said, 
to man or boy, how it was that 1 came to be theie, 01 gave the Icaxt indication of 
being Sony that I was theie. That I suffered ni secict, ami that I suilered. 
exqiusitcly, no one evei knew but I. How much I suffeied, it is, as I have said 
alieady, utteily beyond my power to tell. But I kept my own eouiusel, and I did 
iny work. I knew fiom the fust, that, if I could not do my woik :is well as any oi 
the rest, I could not hold mvself above slight and contempt. I soon became at 
least as expeditious and as skilful as either of the other buys. Thougli peifcctly 
faimbai with them, my conduct and manner weic diffeient enough fiom theiis to 
place a space between us. They and the men geneially spoke of me as the hulc 
gent,’’ or ^‘the young Suffolkcr.” A ceitani man named Gicgoiy, who was 
foreman of the packers, and another named Tipp, who was the caiman, and wore 
a red jacket, used to addiess me sometimes as “ David d’ but I think it was 
mostly when we were veiy confidential, and when I had made some efToits to 
entertain them, over our woik, with some lesults of the old leadings; which weie 
fast penslnng out of my remembiance. Mealy Potatoes upiose once, and le- 
bclled against my being so distinguished; but Mick Walker settled him m no time. 

My rescue fiom this kind of existence I cousideicd quite hopeless, and 
abandoned, as such, altogether. I am solemnly convinced that I never for one 
hour was reconciled to it, or was otheivvise than miseralily unhappy ; but I boic it ; 
and even to Peggotty, partly foz the love of her and paitly for shame, never in any 
letter (though many passed between us) levealed the tiuth. 

Mr. Micawber’s difficulties weie an addition to the distiessed state of my nund. 
"^jci my forlorn state I became <|iute attached to the family, and used to walk aljout, 
busy with Mrs. Micaw\>efs calculations of ways and means, and heavy with the 
weight of Mr. Micawber’s debts. On a Saturday night, wlacli was my gland treat, 
—paitly because it was a gieat thing to walk home with six or seven shillings in 
my pocket, looking into the shops and thinking what such a sum would buy, and 
partly because I went home eaily,-— Mrs. Micawber would make the most heart- 
rending confidences to me ; also on^ a Sunday morning, wdien I mixed the portion 

tea or cofic< I had bought over-nighty m ^ little sluvmg-pot, and sat late at my 
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breakfast. It was nothing at all unusual for Mr. Micawber to sob violently at the 
beginning of one of these Saturday night conversations, and sing about Jack’s 
delight being his lovely Nan, towards the end of it. I have known lum come 
home to supper with a flood of tears, and a declaiation that nothing was now left 
but a jail; and go to bed making a calculation of the expense of putting bow- 
wmdows to the house, case anything turned up,” wdiich was his fa\oiite 
expiession. And Mis. Micawber was just the same. 

A curious equality of friendship, oiigmating, I suppose, in our lespective 
circumstances, sprung up behveen me and these people notwithstanding tie 
ludicrous disparity in our years. But I never allowed mj-self to be prevailed 
upon to accept any invitation to eat and drink with them out of their stock 
(knowing that they got on badly with the butcher and baker, and had often not 
too much for themselves), until Mis. Micawber took me into her entire confidence. 
This she did one evening as follows ; 

Master Copperfiekl,” said hhs. Micawber, “ I make no stranger of you, and 
therefore do not hesitate to say that Mi, Micawber’s difficulties are coming to a 
crisis.” 

It made me very miseiable to hear it, and I looked at IMis. !Micawber’s led eyes 
with the utmost sympathy. 

** With the exception of the heel of a Butch cheese — which is not adapted to the 
wants of a young family” — said Mis. Micawbei, “there is really not a scrap of 
anything m the larder. I was accustomed to speak of the larder when I lived with 
papa and mama, and I use the word almost unconsciously. What I mean to 
express is, that theie is nothing to eat in the house.” 

“ Dear me ’ ” I said, in great concern. 

I had two or thice shillings of my week’s money in my pocket — fiom wdiicli I 
piesume that it must have been on a Wednesday night when we held this con- 
veisation — and I hastily produced them, and with heaitfelt emotion begged 
Mrs. Micawber to accept of them as a loan. But that lady, kissing me, and 
making me put them back m my pocket, leplied that she couldn’t think of it. 

“No, my dear Mastei Coppeifleld,” said she, “far be it fiom my thoughts ! 
But you have a discretion beyond your yeais, and can lendei me another kind of 
service, if you will ; and a service I will thankfully accept of.” 

I begged Mrs. Micawber to name it. 

“I have parted with the plate myself,” said Mrs. Micawber. “Six tea, two 
salt, and a pair of sugars, I have at diffeient times boirowed money on, in secict, 
with my own hands. But the twins aie a great tic ; and to me, with my lecollec- 
tions of papa and mama, these transactions are veiy painful. There are still a few 
trifles that we could part wdth. Mr. Micawber’s feelings would never allow kzfip to 
dispose of them ; and Chekett ” — this was the girl from the workhouse — “being of 
a vulgar mind, would take painful liberties if so much confidence was reposed in 
her. Master Copperfield, if I might ask you ” — 

I midei stood Mis. Micawber now, and begged her to make use of me to any 
extent I began to dispose of the more poi table ai tides of pxoperty that veiy 
evening ; and went out on a similar expedition almost evciy morning, before I v^ent 
to Murdstone and Gnnby’s. 

Mr. I^Iicawber had a few books on a little chiffonier, which he called the libiaiy ; 
and those went fiist. I earned them, one after another, to a bookstall in the City 
Road — one pait of which, near our house, was almost all bookstalls and biid-shops 
then— and sold them for whatever they would bring. The keeper of this bookstall, 
who lived in a little house behind it, used to get tipsy every night, and to be 
violently scolded by his wife eveiy morning. I^Iore than once, when I went there 
early, I had audience of him m a tum-up bedstead, with a cut in his forehead 
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or a black eye, bearing witness to bis excesses over nigbt (I am a fi aid lie was 
quanelsome in Ms think), and he with a shaking hand, endeavoiing to find the 
needful shillings in one oi other of the pockets of his clothes, which lay upon the 
floor, while his wife, with a baby in her arms and her shoes down at^ieel, never 
left off lating liim. Sometimes he had lost his money, and then he would ask me 
to call again j but his wife had always got some— had taken his, I daie say, wlnle 
he was diunk — and secretly completed the baigain on the staiis, as we went down 
together- 

At the pawnbrokers shop, too, I began to be veiy well known. ^ The principal 
gentleman who officiated behind the counter, took a good deal of notice of me ; and 
often got me, I recollect, to decline a Latin noun or adjective, or to conjugate 
a Latin veib, in his ear, while he transacted my business. After all these occasions 
Mis. Micawbci made a little treat, which was geneially a supper ; and there was a 
peculiar relish in these meals which I well lomember. 

At last Mr. IMicawbei’s ditficullics came to a crisis, and he was arrested early 
one morning, and carried o\er to the Kmg^ Bench Prison in the Boumgh. He 
told me, as" he went out of the house, that the God of day had now gone down 
upon him — and I really thought his heart was broken and mine too. But I heard, 
afterwards, that he ^Yas seen to play a lively game at skittles, before noon. 

On the fust Sunday after he was taken there, I was to go and sec him, and have 
dinner with him. I was to ask my way to such a ]rLice, and just shoi t of that 
place I should see such another place, and just short of that I should see a yard, 
which I was to cross, and keep stunght on until I saw a turnkey. All tins I did j 
and when at last I clid see a turnkey (poor little fellow that I was !), and thought 
how, when Roderick Random was in a debtors’ prison, theie was a man there 
with nothing on him but an old rug, the turnkey swam before my dimmed eyes and 
my beating heart. 

Mr. Micawbei was waiting for me within the gvite, and we wxnt up to his room 
(top stoiy but one), and cried very mudi. He solemnly conjured me, I remember, 
to take wauling by his fote ; and to obseive that if a man liad twenty pounds 
a*year for his income, and spent nineteen pounds nineteen shillmg*> and sixpence, 
he would be happy, but that if he spent twenty pounds one he woultl be mlsciable. 
After which he bouowed a shilling of me for porter, gave me n written order 
on Mis. Micawber for the amount, and put away his pocket-handkercliicf, and 
cheered up. 

We sat befoie a little fiie, with two bucks put within the rusted grate, one on 
each side, to pi’event its burinng too many coals ; until another debtor, who shared 
the loom with Mr. IMicawbei, came in from the bakehouse with the lorn of mutton 
winch was our joint-stock repast. Then I wns sent up to “ Captain Hopkins” in 
the room oveihead, with Mi Micawbei’s compliments, and i was his young friend, 
and w^ould Captain Hopkins lend me a knife and fork. 

Captain Hopkins lent me the knife and foik, with his compliments to 
Mr. Micawber. There wms a veiy duty lady m his little room, and two wan girls, 
his daughters, with shock heads of hair. I thought itw^as !>ettcr to lionow Captain 
Ilopkins’sknifeand foik, than Captain Hopkins’s comb. The Captain himself was 
in the last extremity of shabbincss, with large whiskers, and an old, old brown 
greatcoat with no other coat below it. I saw his bed rolled up in a comer ; and 
what plates and dishes and pots he had, on a shelf ; and I divined (God knows 
how) that though the two gnis with the shock heads of hair were Captain 
Ilopkins’s children, the dirty lady was not married to Captain Hopkins. My 
timid station on his threshold was not occupied more than a couple of minutes 
at most ; but I came down again with all this in my knowledge, as surely as the 
knife and fork were in my hand. 
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There was something gipsy-like and agreeable in the dinner, after all. , I took 
back Captain Hopkins’s knife and fork eaily in the afternoon, and went home 
to comfort hlis. hlicawber with an account of my visit She fainted when she 
saw me retnin, and made a little jug of egg-hot afterwards to console us while we 
talked it over. 

I don’t know how the household fmnitme came to be sold for the family benefit, 
or who sold it, except that /did not. Sold it was, however, and earned away in 
a van ; except the bed, a few chairs, and the kitchen-table. With these possessions 
we encamped, as it were, in the two pallors of the emptied house m Windsor 
Teriace ; Mis Micawber, the childien, the Orlling, and myself ; and lived in 
those rooms night and day. I have no idea for how long, though it seems to me 
for a long time. At last Mrs. Micawber resolved to move into the prison, wheie 
Mr. Micawber had now seemed a room to himself. So I took the key of the 
house to the landlord, who was very glad to get it j and the beds were sent over to 
the King’s Bench, except mine, for which a little loom was lined outside the walls 
m the neighborhood of that Institution, veiy much to my satisfaction, since the 
Micawbeis and I had become too used to one another, in oiu troubles, to part. 
The Oiding was likewise accommodated with an inexpensive lodging in the same 
neighborhood Mine was a quiet back-gaiiet with a sloping roof, commanding a 
pleasant piospect of a timbei-yaid, and when I took possession of it, with the 
reflection that Mr. hlicawbei’s troubles had come to a crisis at last, I thought it 
quite a paradise. 

All this time I was working at Muidstone and Giinby’s in the same common way, 
and with the same common companions, and with the same sense of unmerited 
degradation as at first. But I never, happily for me no doubt, made a single 
acquaintance, or spoke to any of the many boys wht>m I saw daily m going to the 
warehouse, in coming from it, and in piowling about the streets at meal-tmies* I 
led the same secretly unhappy life j but I led it in the same lonely, self-ieliant 
manner. The only changes I am conscious of are, firstly, that I had grown moie 
shabby, and secondly, that I was now lelieved of much of the weight of Mr. and 
Mrs. Micawber’s cares; for some relatives or fi lends had engaged to help them at 
their pieseiit pass, and they lived more comfortably in the piison than they had 
lived for a long while out of it. I used to breakfast with them now, in virtue of 
some arrangement, of which I have foi gotten the details. I foiget, too, at what 
hour the gates weie opened in the moining, admitting of my going in ; but I know 
that I was often up at six o’clock, and that my favonte lounging-place in the 
inteival was old London Bridge, where I was wont to sit in one of the stone 
recesses, watching the people going by, or to look over the balustrades at the sun 
shining in the watei, and lighting up the golden flame on the top of the Monu- 
ment. The Orflmg met me here sometimes, to be told some astonishing fictions 
lespecting the whaives and the Tower; of which I can say no more than that I 
hope I believed them myself. In the evening I used to go back to the prison, and 
walk up and down the parade with Mr. Micawber ; or play casino with Mrs. 
Micawber, and hear reminiscences of her papa and mama. Whether Mr. Murd- 
stone knew where I was, I am unable to say. I never told them at Muidstone and 
Grmby’s. 

Mr. Micawber’s affairs, although past their crisis, were very much involved by 
reason of a certain Deed,” of which I used to hear a great deal, and which I 
suppose, now, to have been some foimer composition with his creditors, tliough I 
was so far from being clear about it then, that I am conscious of having confoxmded 
it With those demoniacal parchments which are held to have, once upon a time, 
obtained to a great extent in Germany. ^ At last this document appeared to be got 
out of the way, somehow ; at all events it ceased to be the rock a-head it had been ; 
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and Mrs. Micawber infoimed me that “her family” had decided that hlr, hlicawber 
should apply foi his i cloase under the Insolvent Idebtois’ Act, which would set him 
free, she expected, in about six weeks. 

“And then,” said Mr. Micawbei, who was piesent, “I have no d^j^ubt I sliall, 
please Heaven, begin to be beforehand with the woild, and to live in a peifectly 
new manner, if— in short, if anything turns up.” 

By way of going in for any tiling that might be on the cauls, I call to mind that 
Mr. Micawber, about this time, composed a petition to the House of Commons, 
praying for an alfeeiation in the Iwa of imprisonment for debt. I set down this 
remembrance liere, because it is an instance to myself of the manner in which I 
fitted my old books to my altered litc, and made stories for myself, out of the 
streets, and out of men and women ; and how some main points in the cha- 
ractei I shall unconsciously develop, 1 suppose, in wilting my life, weie gradually 
foiming all this while. 

There was a club in the piisoii, in which Mr. jMicawber, as a gentleman, was a 
great authoiity. Mr. Micawber had stated his idea of this petition to the club, 
and the club liad strongly apjuoved of the same. Wherefoic iMi. Micawbei (who 
was a thoroughly good-natuicd man, and as active a cicatiuc about e\ciy thing but 
his own affaiis as ever existed, and never so happy as when he was busy about 
something that could never be of any piofit to him) set to woiL at the petition, 
invented it, engrossed it on an immense sheet of paper, spiead it out on a table, 
and appointed a time foi all the club, and all within the walk if they chose, to 
come up to hk room and sign it. 

When I heaid of this appi caching ceremony, I was so anxious to sec them all 
come in, one after another, though I knew the greatei pait of tiuun aheady, and 
they me, that 1 got an hour’s leave of absence from IMiiuktonc and iniuby’s, and 
established myself in a corner for that puipose As many of the piincipal membcis 
of the club as could be got into the small loum without filling it, suppoited 
Mr. Micawbei in fiont of the petition, while my old fnend Captain Hopkins (who 
had washed himself, to do honor to so solemn an occasion) stationed hiniself close 
to it, to read it to all who weie unacquainted w ith its contents. The door was 
then thiown open, and the general population began to come hi, in a long file; 
seveial waiting outside, w'hiie one enteied, affixed his signatiue, and went out. To 
everybody in succession, Captain Hopkins said : “Have you lead it?” — “No.” 
“ Would you like to hear it read ?” If he weakly showed the least disposition to 
hear it, Captain Hopkins, m a loud sonorous voice, gave him eveiy woid of it. 
The Captain would have read it twenty thousand times, if twenty thousand people 
would have heard him, one by one. I lemember a certain luscious udl he ga\e to 
such phrases as “Tlie people’s rejircsentatives in railiament av.emlilcd,” “Your 
petitioners therefore humbly approach your honorable house,” “His gracious 
Majesty’s unfortunate subjects,” as if the words were something leal in hk mouth, 
and delicious to taste ; Mr. Micawber, mcainvhile, listening with a little of an 
author’s vanity, and contemplating (not severely) the spikes on the opposite walk 

As I xvalked to and fro daily between Southwark and Blaekfuais, and lounged 
about at meal-times in obsciue streets, the stones of which may, foi anything I 
know, be worn at this moment by my childish feet, I w tinder how many of these 
people were wanting in the ciowd that used to come filing befuie me in review 
again, to the echo of Captain Hopkins’s voice ! When my thougiits go back now, 
to that slow agony of my youth, I wonder how much of the histi>ries I invented for 
such people hangs like a mist of fancy over welkremembcied finds ! When I tread 
the old ground, I do not wonder that I seem to see and pity, going on before me, 
an innocent romantic boy, making his imagumtive world out of such strange 
experiences and sordid things. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

LIKING LIFL ON MY OWN ACCOUNT NO BETTER, I FORM A GREAT 

RESOLUTION. 

In due time, Mr Micawber’s petition was lipe for bearing ; and that gentleman 
was ordered to be discharged under the act, to my gieat joy. His creditors were 
not implacable ; and Mrs. Micawber informed me that even the revengeful boot- 
maker had declared in open court that he boie him no malice, but that when 
money was owing to him he liked to be paid. He said he thought it was human 
nature. 

Mr. Micawber returned to the King’s Bench when his case was over, as some 
fees were to be settled, and some formalities observed, befoxe he could be actually 
released. The club received him with transport, and held an haimomc meeting 
that evening in his honor ; while Mrs. Micawber and I had a lamb’s fry in private, 
siuiounded by the sleeping family. 

“ On such an occasion I will give you, Master Coppei field,” said Mrs Ivlicawber, 
** in a little more flip,” for we had been having some already, the memoiy of my 
papa and mama.” 

“Are they dead, ma’am ?” I enquiied, after drinking the toast in a wme-glass. 

** My mama depaited this life,” said Mis. Micawber, ‘^before Mr Micawber’s 
difficulties commenced, or at least befoie they became pressing. My papa lived 
to bail Mr. Micawber several times, and then expired, regietted by a numerous 
ciicle.” 

Mrs. Micawber shook her head, and diopped apious tear upon the twin who 
happened to be in hand. 

As I could hardly hope for a more favorable opportunity of putting a question 
in which 1 had a near interest, I said to Mrs. Micawber : 

“ May I ask, ma’am, what you and Mr. Micawber intend to do, now that Mr. 
Micawber is out of his difficulties, and at liberty ? Have you settled yet?” 

^‘My family,” said Mrs Micawber, who always said those two words with an 
air, though I never could discover who came under the denomination, ‘‘my family 
are of opinion that Mr, Micawber should quit London, and exei t his talents m the 
country. Mr. Micawber is a man of gieat talent, Master Coppeifield.” 

I said I was sure of that. 

“ Of gieat talent,” repeated Mrs Micawber. “ My family aic of opinion, that, 
with a little interest, something might be done for a man of his ability in the 
Custom House. The influence of my family being local, it is their wish that Mr. 
Micawber should go down to Plymouth. They think it indispensable that he 
should be upon the spot.” 

“ That he may be ready ?” I suggested. 

“Exactly,” returned Mrs. IMicawber. “That he may be ready — in case of 
anything turning up.” 

“ And do you go too, ma’am ?” 

The events of the day, in combination with the twins, if not with the dip, had 
made Mrs. Micawbei hysteiical, and she shed tears as she replied : 

“ I never will desert Mr. Micawber. Mr, Micawber may have concealed his 
difficulties from me in the first instance, but his sanguine temper may have led him 
to expect that he would overcome them. The pearl necklace and bracelets which 
I inheiited from mama, have been disposed of for less than half their value; and 
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the set of coral, which was the wedding gift of my papa, has been actually" thrown 
away for nothing. But I nevei will deseit Mi. hlicawber. No!’^ cned Mrs. 
Micawber, more affected than befoie, ** I never will do it 1 It’s of no use asking 
me !” 

I felt quite uncomfortable — as if Mis. Micawbei supposed I had asked her to do 
anything of the soil ! — and sat looking at her in alaim. 

Mr, IMicawber has his faults, I do not deny that he is impi evident. I do 
not deny that he has kept me in the dark as to his lesoiuces and Ins liabilities, 
both,” she went on, looking at the wall j “but I nevei will dcseit IMi, Micawber !” 

Mis. Micawber having now laised her voice into a peifect scieam, I was so 
frightened that I ran off to the club-ioom, and distuibed Mi. Micawber in the art 
of presiding at a long table, and leading the choius of 

Gee up, Dobbin, 

Gee ho, Dobbin, 

Gee up, Dobbin, 

Gee up, and gee ho — o — o i 

—with the tidings that Mis. Micawher was in an alaiming state, upon which he 
immediately buust into teais, and came aw'ay with me with lus waistcoat full of tlie 
heads and tails of shiimps, of which he had been partaking. 

“Emma, my angel !” cried lilr, Micawber, lunnmg into the room; “whatistlie 
matter 

“ I never will deseit you, Micawbei I” she exclaimed. 

“ My life i” said Mr. Micawber, taking hei in Ins aims. “ I am peifoctly awaie 
of it,” 

“ He is the parent of my clnldien ! He is the father of my twins ! lie is the 
husband of my affections,” ciied Mis. hlicawber, stiugghng; “and I nc—ver— 
will — deseit Mi. Micawbei 1” 

Ml, Micawber was so deeply affected by this pi oof of her devotion (as to me, I 
\vas dissolved in teais), that he hung over her m a passionate manner, imploiing 
her to look up, and to be calm. But the moie he asked Mis. Micaw^bei to look 
up, the moie she fixed her eyes on nothing; and the moie he asked hei to compose 
hciself, the moie she wouldn’t. Consequently hli. Micawber was soon so ovci- 
come, that he mingled his tears with heis and mine; until he begged me to do him 
the favoi of taking a chair on the stancase, while he got her into bed. I w^ould 
have taken my leave for the night, but he would not hcai of my doing that until 
the strangeis’ bell should img. So I sat at the staircase wdndow, until he came 
out with anothei chair and joined me 

“ How is Mrs. Llicawbei nows su X said. 

“ Veiy low^” said Ml. Micawbei, shaking his head ; “ic-action. Ah, this has 
been a dieadfiil day ! We stand alone now — eveiy tiling is gone fiom us 1” 

Mr. Micawber piessed my hand, and gioaned, and aftciwai<h shed teais. I 
was greatly touched, and disappointed too, foi I had expected that we shoukl he 
quite gay on this happy and long-looked foi occasion. But hlr. and Mrs. hlicawiier 
weie so used to their old difficulties, I think, tliat they felt quite shipwiecked when 
they came to consider that they weie leleasetl from them. All their elasticity wms 
depaited, and I never saw them half so wretched as on this night ; insomuch that 
when the bell lang, and Mr. Micawbei walked with me to the lodge, and paited 
fiom me tlieie with a blessing, I felt quite afiaid to leave him by luinself, he was 
so piofoundly miserable. 

But thiough all the confusion and lowness of spiiits in which wc had been, so 
unexpectedly to me, involved, I plainly discerned that Mr, andhiis. Micawl>ci and 
Iheii family weie going away from London, and tliat a pelting between us w'as near 
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at hand It was in my walk home that night, and in the sleepless houis which 
Followed when I lay in bed, that the thought first occuiied to me— though I don’t 
know how it came into my head — ^which afteuvaids shaped itself into a settled 
resolution. 

I had gi«wn to be so accustomed to the hhcawbeis, and had been so mtiinate 
with them m their disti esses, and was so utteily fiiendless without them, that the 
prospect of being thrown upon some new shift foi a lodging, and going once more 
among unknown people, was like being that moment turned aduft into my piesent 
life, With such a knowdedge of it leady made, as expeiience had given me. All the 
sensitive feelings it wounded so ciuelly, all the shame and miseiy it kept alive 
within my breast, became moze poignant as I thought of tins; and I determined 
that the life was unendurable. 

That theie was no hope of escape fiom it, unless the escape was my own act, I 
knew quite well. I larely heard from Miss Murdstone, and never fiom Mr. 
Muidstone; but two or three parcels of made or mended clothes had come up for 
me, consigned to Mr. Qiiinion, and in each theie was a sciap of paper to the effect 
that J. M. trusted D. C. w^as applying himself to business, and devoting himself 
wholly to his duties — ^not the least hint of my ever being anything else than the 
common di'udge into which I was fast settling down. 

The veiy next day show^ed me, while my mind was in the fiist agitation of what 
it had conceived, that Mrs Micawber had not spokeia of Iheir going away without 
wall ant. They took a lodging m the house whei e I lived, for a week; at the 
expiration of which time they were to stait for Plymouth. Mr. Micawbei himself 
came down to the counting-house, in the afternoon, to tell Mr. Qiunion that he 
must relinquish me on the day of his depaituie, and to give me a high character, 
which I am sme I deseived. And Mi. Quinion, calling in Tipp the carman, who 
was a man led man, and had a 100m to let, quaiteied me prospectively on him — 
by our mutual consent, as he had every leason to think; for I said nothing, though 
my lesolution was now taken. 

I passed my evenings with Mi. and Mis. Micawbei, dining the remaining teim 
of our residence under the same loof, and I think we became fonder of one another 
as the time went on. On the last Sunday, they invited me to dinner ; and we had 
a loin of poik and apple sauce, and a pudding. I had bought a spotted wooden 
horse over-mght as a paiting gift to little Wilkins Micawber — that was the boy — 
and a doll for little Emma. I had also bestowed a shilling on the Oi fling, who 
was about to be disbanded. 

We had a very pleasant day, though we were all in a tender state about our 
appioaching sepaiation. 

I shall never, Master Coppei field,” said Mrs Micawber, ^'revert to the period 
when Mr. IMicawbei was m diihculties, without thinking of you. Your conduct 
lias always been of the most delicate and obliging description. You have never 
been a lodger. You have been a fiiend.” 

‘‘My dear,” said Mr. hlicawbei; “ CopperfielcI,” for so he had been accus- 
tomed to call me of late, “ has a heait to feel for the distresses of his fellow- 

cieatures when they aie behind a cloud, and a head to plan, and a hand to in 

short, a general ability to dispose of such available propeity as could be made 
away with.” 

I expressed my sense of this commendation, and said I was veiy sorry we were 
going to lose one another. 

“ My dear young fuend,” said Mr. Micawbei, “I am older than you; a man of 
some experience iu life, and — and of some expeiience, in shoit, 111 difficulties, 
generally speaking. At piesent, and until something turns up (which I am, I may 
say, hourly expecting), I have nothing to bestow but advice. Still my advice is so 
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far worth taking that — in slioit, that I have never taken it ni>sclf, and am the’ - 
here Mr. Micawber, who had been beaming and smiiing, all ovci his head and 
face, lip to the piesent moment, checked himself and fi owned — ‘‘the miserable 
wretch you behold.” 

“ My dear Micawber !” urged his wife 

“ I say,” returned Mr. Micawbei, quite forgetting himself, and smiling again, 
“ the miserable wietcli you behold. hf> advice is, never do to-morrow what you 
can do to-day. Piocrastmation is the thief of time. Collar him 1” 

“ My poor papa’s maxim,” Mis. Micawber observed. 

“My dear,” said Mr Micawber, “your papa was very well in his way, and 
Heaven foibid that I should disparage him. Take him for all in all, we ne’er 
shall — m shoit, make the acquaintance, piobably, of anybody else possessing, at 
his time of life, the same legs for gaiteis, and able to read the same desciiption 
of piint, without spectacles. But he applied that ma\im to our maniage, my deai ; 
and that was so far piematurely enteied into, in consequence, that I ncvei recoveied 
the expense.” 

hlr Jvlicawber looked aside at Mrs. Micawber, and added: “Not that I am 
Sony for it. Quite the contraiy, my love,” After -which he was grave for a 
minute or so. 

“My other piece of advice, Coppei field,” said Mr. Micawbci, “you know. 
Annual income twenty pounds, annual expenditure nineteen nineteen si\, result 
happiness. Annual income twenty pounds, annual e.xpentliture twenty pounds 
ought and six, result misciy. The blossom is blighted, the leaf is witheied, the 
God of day goes down upon the dieaiy scene, and — and in shoit you are for ever 
flooied. As I am I” 

To make Ins example the more impiess’ve, Ivli Micawber diaiik a glass of 
punch with an air of great enjoyment and satisfaction, and whistled the College 
Hornpipe. 

I did not fail to assure him that I would stoie these precepts in my mind, though 
indeed I had no need to do so, for, at the time, they affected me visibly. Next 
morning I met tlie whole family at the coach office, and saw them, with a desolate 
heart, take their places outside, at the back, 

“Master Coppeifield,” said Mis. Micawber, “God bless you! I never can 
forget all that, you know, and I never xvould if I could.” 

“Coppeifield,” said Mr. Micawber, “faiewell! Eveiy happiness aud pros- 
peuty ! If, in the pi ogress of revolving yeais, I could peisuade myself that my 
blighted destiny had been a warning to you, I should feel that I had not occupied 
another man’s place in existence allogethei m vain. In case of anything turning 
up (of which I am rather confident), I shall be extremely happy if it should be in 
my power to improve your piospects.” 

I think, as hlis. Micawber sat at the back of the coach, xvith the childien, and I 
stood in the road looking wistfully at them, a mist cleai ed fi om her eyes, and she 
saw what a little cieature I really was. I think so, because she beckoned to me to 
climb up, with quite a new and motheily expression in hei face, and put her arm 
round my neck, and gave me just such a kiss as she might have given to her own 
boy. I had baiely time to get down again before the coach staUed, and I could 
hardly see the family for the haiidkeichiefi* they wavxnL It vv^as gone in a minute. 
The Orfling and I stood looking vacantly at each other in the middle of the road, 
and then shook hands and said good-bye; she going back, I suppose, to St. laike’s 
workhouse, as I went to begin my weary du)^ at MunKtonc and Giiuby’s 

But with no intention of passing many more vv'eaiy days there. No. I had 
resolved to run away — ^To go, by some means oi other, down into the countiy, to 
the only i elation I had in the world, and tell my stoiy to my aunt, hliss Betsey. 
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1 have alieady observed that I don’t know how tins despeiate idea came into my 
bram. But, once there, it remained there; and hardened into a purpose than 
winch I have never entei tamed a moie determined purpose in my life, I am far 
from sure that I believed theie was anything hopeful in it, but my mind was 
thoroughly made up that it must be earned into execution. 

Again, and again, and a bundled times again, since the night when the thought 
had first occmzed to me and banished sleep, I had gone over that old story of my 
poor mother’s about my bnth, which it had been one of my gieat delights in the 
old time to hear her tell, and which I knew by heart. My aunt walked into that 
story, and walked out of it, a dread and awful personage ; but there was one little 
trait m her behaviour which I liked to dwell on, and which gave me some faint 
shadow of encouragement. I could not forget how my mother had thought that 
she felt her touch her pietty hair with no ungentle hand ; and though it might have 
been altogether my mothei ’s fancy, and might have had no foundation whatever in 
fact, I made a little picture, out of it, of my tenible aunt relenting towaids the 
girlish beauty that I recollected so well and loved so much, which softened the 
whole nairative. It is very possible that it had been in iny mind a long time, and 
had gradually engendered my determination. 

As I did not even know where hliss Betsey lived, I wrote a long letter to 
Peggotty, and asked her, incidentally, if she remembered; pietending that I had 
heard of such a lady living at a certain place I named at random, and had a 
curiosity to know if it were the same In the couise of that letter, I told Peggotty 
that I had a paiticular occasion for half a guinea; and that if she could lend me 
that sum until I could repay it, I should be very much obliged to her, and would 
tell her afteiwaids what I had wanted it for. 

Peggotty’s answer soon aiiived, and was, as usual, full of affectionate devotion. 
She enclosed the half guinea (I was afiaid she must have had a world of trouble to 
get it out of Mr. Barkis’s box), and told me that Miss Betsey lived near Dover, but 
whether at Dover itself, at Hythe, Sandgate, or Folkestone, she could not say* 
One of our men, however, infomimg me on my asking him about these places, that 
they were all close togethei, I deemed this enough for my object, and resolved to 
set out at the end of that week. 

Being a very honest little cieature, and unwilling to disgiace the memory I was 
going to leave behind me at Muidstone and Giinby’s, I considered myself bound to 
remain until Satuiday night; and, as I had been paid a week’s wages in advance 
when I first came theie, not to piesent myself in the counting-house at the usual 
hour, to leceive my stipend. For this express I'eason, I had boi rowed the half- 
guinea, that I might not be without a fund for my travelling expenses. Accord- 
ingly, when the Satuiday night came, and we weie all waiting in the waieliouse to 
be paid, and Tipp the caiman, who always took piecedence, went in. fiist to diawr 
his money, I shook Mick Walkei by the hand; asked him, when it came to his turn 
to be paid, to say to Mr Quinion that I had gone to move my box to Tipp’s; and, 
bidding a last good night to Mealy Potatoes, ran away. 

My box was at my old lodging over the watei, and I had written a diiection for 
It on the back of one of our addiess cards that we nailed on the casks : l\f aster 
David, to be left till called for, at the Coach Office, Dover.” This I had in my 
pocket leady to put on the box, after I should have got it out of the house ; and as 
I went towaids my lodging, I looked about me for some one who would help me 
to carry it to the booking-office. 

Theie was a long-legged young man with a veiy little empty donkey-cart, 
standing neai the Obelisk, in the Blackfiiais Road, whose eye I caught as I was 
going by, and who, addiessmg me as “ Sixpenn’oith of bad ha’pence,” hoped “I 
should know him agin to swear to” — in allusion, I have no doubt, to my staring 
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at him. I stopped to assure him that I had not done so in bad manners, but 
certain whether he might or might not like a job. 

‘‘Wot j ob ?” said the long-legged young man. 

“ To move a box/’ I answered* 

“Wot box said the long-legged young man. 

I told him mine, which was down that stieet there, and which I wanted him to 
take to the Dover coach-office for sixjDcnce. 

“ Done with you for a tannei 1” said the long-legged young man, and directly 
got xipon his cait, which was nothing but a large wooden-tiay on u heels, and 
1 at tied away at such a rate, that it was as much as 1 could do to keep pace with the 
donkey. 

Theie was a defiant manner about this young man, and paiticulaily about the 
way ill which he chewed stiaw as he spoke to me, that I did not much like ; as the 
bargain was made, however, I took him up-staiis to the room I was leaving, and 
we brought the box down, and put it on his cait. Now, I was unwilling to put 
the direction-card on theie, lest any of my landlord’s family should fathom what I 
was doing, and detain me j so I said to the young man that I would be glad if he 
would stop for a minute, when he came to the dead-wall of the King’s Bench prison. 
The words were no sooner out of my mouth, than he rattled away as if lie, my box, 
the cart, and the donkey, weie all equally mad ; and I was quite out of breath with 
uinning and calling after him, when I caught him at the place appointed. 

Being much flushed and excited, I tumbled my half-guinea out of my pocket in 
pulling the card out. I put it in my mouth for safety, and though my hands 
trembled a good deal, had just tied the caid on veiy much to my sati^^action, wlien 
I felt myself violently chucked undei the chin by the long-legged young man, and 
saw my half-guinea fly out of my mouth into his hand, 

“ Wot 1” said the young man, seizing me by my jacket collai, with a frightful 
gdn. “ This IS a polhs case, is it ? You he a going to bolt, aie you? Come to 
the polhs, you young waimin, come to the ]>ollis 

“You give me my money back, if you please,” said I, veiy much frightened ; 
“and leave me alone.” 

“ Come to the polhs I” said the young man. “You shall piove it yourn to the 
poliis. ” 

“ Give me my box and money, will you ?” I cued, biubting into tears. 

The young man still replied : “ Come to the polhs !” and was dragging me 
against the donkey in a violent manner, as if theie weic any affinity between that 
animal and a niagistiate, xxhen he change<l his mind, jumped into the cait, sat upon 
my box, and, exclaiming that he would diive to the poliis stiuight, rattled away 
harder than ever. 

I ran after him as fast as I could, but I had no breath to call out with, and should 
not have dared to call out, now, if I liad. I natrowly escapcil being run ovei, 
twenty times at least, in half a mile. Now I lost him, now 1 saw him, now I lost 
him, now I was cut at with a whip, now shouted at, now clown in the mud, now 
up again, now running into somebody’s arms, now running headlong at a post 
At length, confused by flight and heat, and doubting whether half London might 
not by this time be turning out for my appiehension, I left the young man to 
go where he would with my box and money ; and, panting and crying, but never 
stopping, faced about foi Gieenwich, which I had under stood was on the Dover 
Road ; taking very little more out of the world, towards the letieat of my aunt, 
Miss lietsey, than I had brought into it, on the night when my ainval her su 
much umbrage. 
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CHAPTEP^ XIIL 

THE SEQUEL OF MY RESOLUTION. 

For anything I know, I may have had some wild idea of running all the way to 
Dover, when I gave up the pursuit of the young man with the donkey-cart, and 
started for Greenwich. My scattered senses weie soon collected to that point, if 
I had \ for I came to a stop in the Kent Road, at a terrace with a piece of water 
before it, and a great foolish image in the middle, blowing a dry shell. Here I sat 
down on a door-step, quite spent and exhausted with the effoits I had already 
made, and with hardly breath enough to cry for the loss of my box and half- 
guinea. 

It was by this time dark ; I heard the clocks stiike ten, as I sat resting. But it 
was a summer night, fortunately, and fine weather. When I had recovered my 
breath, and had got rid of a stifling sensation in my throat, I rose up and went on. 
In the midst of my distress, I had no notion of going back. I doubt if I should 
have had any, though there had been a Swiss snow-drift 111 the Kent Road. 

I But my standing possessed of only three-halfpence in the world (and I am sure I 
wonder how they came to be left in my pocket on a Saturday night 1) troubled me 
none the less because I went on. I began to picture to myself, as a sciap of news- 
paper intelligence, my being found dead in a day or two, under some hedge ; and I 
trudged on miserably, though as fast as I could, until I happened to pass a little 
shop, where it was written up that ladies’ and gentlemen’s waidiobes were bought, 
and that the best price was given for rags, bones, and kitchen-stuff. The master 
of this shop was sitting at the door m his shirt sleeves, smoking ; and as there were 
a great many coats and pairs of trousers dangling from the low ceiling, and only 
two feeble candles burning inside to show what they weie, I fancied that he looked 
like a man of a revengeful disposition, who had hung all his enemies, and was 
enjoying himself. 

My late experiences with Mr, and Mrs Micawber suggested to me that here 
might be a means of keeping off the wolf for a little while. I went up the next bye- 
street, took off my waistcoat, rolled it neatly under my aim, and came back to the 
shop-door. “ If you please, sir,” I said, ‘‘ I am to sell this for a fair price.” 

' Mr. Dolloby — Dolloby was the name over the shop-door, at least — took the 
waistcoat, stood Ins pipe on its head against the door-post, went into the shop, 
followed by me, snuffed the two candles with his fingers, spiead the waistcoat on 
the comiter, and looked at it there, held it up against the light, and looked at it 
there, and ultimately said : 

** What do you call a price, now, for this here little weskit?” 

Oh! you know best, sir,” I returned, modestly. 

I can’t be buyer and seller too,” said Mr. Dolloby. Put a price on this here 
little wesldt.” 

Would eighteenpence be?” — ^I hinted, after some hesitation. 

Mr. Dolloby rolled it up again, and gave it me back. I should rob my family,” 
he said, if I was to offer nmepence for it.” 

This was a disagieeable way of putting the business; because it imposed upon 
me, a perfect stranger, the unpleasantness of asking Mr. Dolloby to lob his family 
on my account My circumstances being so very pressing, however, I said I would 
take ninepence for it, if lie pleased. Mr. Dolloby, not without some gmmblmg, 
gave ninepence. I wished him good night, and walked out of the shop, the richer 
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by that sum, and the pooiei by a waistcoat. But when I buttoned my jacket, that 
was not much. 

Indeed, I foresaw pretty clearly that my jacket would go next, and that I should 
have to make the best of my way to Dover in a shirt and a pair of trousei-s, and 
might deem myself lucky if I got there even m that trim. But my mind~did not 
run so much on this as might be siipposeck Beyond a general impiession of the 
distance befoie me, and of the young man with the donke)-cait having used me 
ciuelly, I think I had no very urgent sense of my difficulties when I once again set 
off with my ninepence in my pocket. 

A plan had occuiied to me foi passing the night, which I %\as going to carry into 
execution. This was, to he behind the wall at the back of my old school, in a 
corner where there used to be a haystack. I imagined it would be a kind of com- 
pany to have the bo}S, and the bedioom wheie I used to tell the stones, so near 
me ; although the boys would know nothing of my being theie, and the bedroom 
would yield me no shcltei. 

I had had a haul day^s woik, and was pretty well jaded when I came climbing 
out, at last, upon the level of Blackhcath. It cost me some trouble to find out 
Salem House; but I found it, and I found a haystack in the corner, and I lay dow n 
by it; having first walked round the wall, and looked up at the windows, and seen 
that all w^as dark and silent within. Ncvei shall I foiget the lonely sensation of 
first lying down, without a roof above my head 1 

Sleep came upon me as it came on many other outcasts, against whom house- 
doors were locked, and house-dogs barked, that night — and I di earned of lying on 
my old school-bed, talking to the boys in my loom; and found myself sitting 
upright, with Stcciforth’s name upon my lips, looking wildly at the stais tliat w’cic 
glistening and ghmmeung above me. When I lemembeied %vheie I w’as at tliat 
untimely hour, a feeling stole upon me that made me get up, afiaid of I don’t know 
what, and walk about. But the hunter ghmmeung of the stais, and the pale light 
m the sky where the day was coming, leassuied me : and my eyes being very 
heavy, I lay down again, and slept — though with a knowledge m my sleep that 
it was cold — until the warm beams of the sun, and the iinging of the getting-up 
bell at Salem House, aw'oke me. If I could have hoped that Stcci forth was 
there, I would have luikcd about until he came out alone; but I knew he 
must have left long since. Traddles still icmained, peihaps, but it w%'is veiy 
doubtful; and I had not sufficient confidence in Ins disci ct ion or good luck, 
however strong my reliance w^as on his good-nature, to wish to trust him with my 
situation. So I crept away from the w'all as hir. Creaklc's boys were getting up, 
and struck into the long dusty track wdiich I had first known to be the liovei koad 
when I w^as one of them, and when I little expected that any eyes w^ould ever sec 
me the w^ayfaier I w^as now, upon it. 

I What a diffeicnt Sunday morning fioni the old Sunday moining at Yarmouth I 
In due time I heard the church-bclh i mging, as I plodded on ; and I met people 
who were going to chuich; and I passed a chinch oi tw^o wheie the congregation 
weie inside* and the sound of singing came out into the sun-shine, while tlie beadle 
sat and cooled hnnself in the shade of the poich, or stood beneath the yew-treo, 
wnth his hand to his forehead, glowering at me going by. But the peace and icst 
of the old Sunday moining were on ever) thing, except me. That wvts the dhfcience. 
I felt quite wucked in my diit and dust, with my tangled hail. But for the quiet 
picture I had conjuicd up, of my mothci in hex youtli and beauty, weeping by the 
file, and my aunt lelenting to her, I haidly think I should have had coinage to go 
on until next day. But it always went before me, and 1 foiloweik 

I got, that Sunday, through three-and-twenty miles on the straight road, though 
not tery easily, for I was new to that kind of toil. I sec myself, as evening closes 
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in, coming over the biidge at Rochester, footsore and tired, and eating bread that 
1 had bought for supper* One or two little houses, with the notice, Lodgings for 
Travelleis,” hanging out, had tempted me; but I was afraid of spending the few 
pence I had, and was even more afiaid of the vicious looks of the trampeis I had 
met or overtaken. I sought no shelter, therefore, but the sky; and toiling into 
Chatham, — ^which, in that night’s aspect, is a mere dream of chalk, and diawbndges, 
and mastless ships in a muddy iiver, roofed like Noah’s arks, — crept, at last, upon 
a sort of grass-giown battery overhanging a lane, wheie a sentiy was walking to and 
fro. Here I laydown, near a cannon; and, happy in the society of the sentiy’s 
footsteps, though he knew no moie of my being above him than the boys at Salem 
House had known of my lying by the wall, slept soundly until moining. 

Very stiff and sore of foot I was in the morning, and quite dazed by the beating 
of drums and marching of troops, which seemed to hem me in on every side when 
I went down towards the long nari*ow street. Feeling that I could go but a very 
little way that day, if I were to reserve any strength for getting to my journey’s end, 
I resolved to make the sale of my j'acket its principal business. Accordingly, I look 
the jacket off, that I might learn to do without it ; and carrying it under my ami, 
began a tour of inspection of the vaiious slop-shops. 

It was a likely place to sell a jacket in ; for the dealeis in second-hand clothes 
were numeious, and were, generally speaking, on the look-out for customers at their 
shop-doois But, as most of them had, hanging up among their stock, an officer’s 
coat or two, epaulettes and all, I was rendered timid by the costly nature of then- 
dealings, and walked about for a long time without offering my meichandize to any 
one 

This modesty of mine directed my attention to the marine-store shops, and such 
shops as Mr. Dolloby’s, in preference to the regular dealers. At last I found one 
that I thought looked piomising, at the corner of a dirty lane, ending in an inclosiue 
full of stinging-nettles, against the palings of which some second-hand sailors’ clothes, 
that seemed to have overflowed the shop, were fluttering among some cots, and rusty 
guns, and oilskin hats, and certain trays full of so many old rusty keys of so many 
sizes that they seemed various enough to open all the doors in the world. 

Into this shop, which was low and small, and which was darkened rather than 
lighted by a little window, overhung with clothes, and was descended into by some 
steps, I went with a palpitating heart ; which was not relieved when an ugly old 
man, with the lower part of his face all coveied with a stubbly grey beard, rushed 
out of a dirty den behind it, and seized me by the hair of my head. He was a 
dieadful old man to look at, in a filthy flannel waistcoat, and smelling teinbly of 
rum. His bedstead, covered with a tumbled and ragged piece of patchwork, was 
in the den he had come from, wheie another little window showed a prospect of 
more stinging-nettles, and a lame donkey 

“ Oh, what do you want grinned this old man, in a fierce, monotonous whine. 

Oh, my eyes and limbs, what do you want ? Oh, my lungs and liver, what do you 
want? Oh, goroo, goroo!” 

I was so much dismayed by these words, and particularly by the lepetition of the 
last unknown one, which was a kind of rattle in his throat, that I could make no 
answer ; hereupon the old man, still holdmg me by the hair, repeated ; 

Oh, what do you want ? Oh, my eyes and limbs, what do you want ’ Oh, 
my lungs and liver, what do you want ? Oh, goroo i ” — ^which he screwed out 
of himself, with an energy that made his eyes stait in his head, 

“ I wanted to know,” I said, trembling, “ if you would buy a jacket” 

Oh, let’s see the jacket 1” cried the old man.” “ Oh, my heart on fixe, show 
the jacket to us 1 Oh, my eyes and limbs, bring the jacket out ! ” 

"With tliat h^ took hi? trembling hands, which were like the claws of a gieai 
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bird, out of my Iiair ; and put on a paii of spectacles, not at all ornamental to bis 
inflamed eyes. 

Oh, liow much for the jacket?’^ cried the old man, after examining it *‘Oh 
— goroo I — how much for the jacket 

“ Half-a-ciown,” I answeied, lecovering myself. 

** Oh, my lungs and liver,” cried the old man, no ! Oh, my eyes, no ! Oh, my 
limbs, no I Eighteenpence. Goroo !” 

Eveiy time he uttered this ejaculation, his eyes seemed to be in danger of 
starting out ; and every sentence he spoke, he deliveied in a sort of tune, always 
exactly the same, and more like a gust of wind, which begins low, mounts up high, 
and falls again, than any other comparison I can find for it. 

Well,” said I, glad to have closed the bargain, take eighteenpence.” 

“ Oh, my liver !” cried the old man, throwing the jacket on a shelf. ** Get out 
of the shop I Oh, my lungs, get out of the shop I Oh, my eyes and limbs — 
goroo I — don’t ask for money ; make it an exchange.” 

I never was so fnghtened in my life, befoze or since ; but I told him humbly that 
1 wanted money, and that nothing else was of any use to me, but that I would 
wait for it, as he desired, outside, and had no wish to hurry him. So I went 
outside, and sat down in the shade in a coiner. And I sat tliere so many hours, 
that the shade became sunlight, and the sunlight became shade again, and still I 
sat there waiting for the money. 

There never was such another drunken madman in that line of business, I hope. 
That he was well known in the neighborhood, and enjoyed the reputation of 
having sold himself to the devil, I soon understood from the visits he received 
from the boys, who continually came skiimishiug about the shop, shouting that 
legend, and calling to him to bring out his gold. “You ain’t poor, you know, 
Charley, as you pretend. Bring out your gold. Bring out some of the gold you 
sold yourself to the devil ior Come! It’s in the lining of the mattress, Charley. 
Rip it open and let ’s have some 1” This, and many ofiois to lend him a knife for 
the purpose, exaspeiated him to such a degree, that the whole day was a succession 
of rushes on his part, and flights on the pait of the boys. Sometimes in his rage 
he would take me for one of them, and come at me, mouthing as if he were going 
to tear me in pieces ; then, remembeung me, just in time, would dive into the 
shop, and lie upon his bed, as I thought fiom the sound of his voice, yelling in a 
frantic way, to his own windy tune, the Death of Nelson; with an Oh! before 
every line, and innumerable Goioos interspeiscd. As if this were not bad enough 
for me, the boys, connecting me with the establishment, on account of the patience 
and perseverance with which I sat outside, half-diessed, pelted me, and used me 
very ill all day. 

He made many attempts to induce me to consent to an exchange ; at one time 
coming out with a iishing-rod, at another with a fiddle, at another with a cocked 
hat, at another with a flute. But I resisted all these overtures, and sat there in 
desperation ; each time asking him, with tears in my eyes, for my money or my 
jacket. At last he began to pay me in halfpence at a time ; and was full two hours 
getting by easy stages to a shilling. 

**Oh, my eyes and limbs!” he then ciied, peeping hideously out of the shop, 
after a long pause, will you go for twopence more 
can’t,” I said; shall be staived ” 

Oh, my lungs and liver, will you go for thieepence?’ 

I would go for nothing, if I could,” I said, but I want the money badly. 

^ ‘‘ Oh, go—roo r (it is really impossible to express how he twisted this ejacula- 
tion out of himself, as he peeped round the doorpost at me, showing nothing but 
*iis crafty old head ;) will you go for foui pence 
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I was so faint and weary that I closed with this offer ; and taking the money out 
of his claw, not without trembling, went away more hungry and thirsty than I had 
ever been, a little before sunset. But at an expense of threepence I soon refreshed 
myself c^T^oletely; and, being in better spirits then, limped seven miles upon my 
road. 

My bed at night was under another haystack, where I rested comfortably, after 
having washed my blistered feet in a stream, and dressed them as well as I was 
able, with some cool leaves. When I took the road again next morning, I found 
that it lay through a succession of hop-grounds and orchards. It was sufficiently 
late in the year for the orchards to be ruddy with ripe apples ; and in a few places 
the hop-pickers were already at work, I thought it all extremely beautiful, and 
made up my mind to sleep among the hops that night : imagining some cheeiful 
companionship m the long perspectives of poles, with the graceful leaves twining 
round them. 

The trampeis were worse than ever that day, and inspired me with a dread that 
is yet quite fresh in my mind. Some of them were most ferocious-looking ruffians, 
who stared at me as I went by; and stopped, perhaps, and called after me to come 
back and speak to them, and when I took to my heels, stoned me. I recollect one 
young fellow— a tinker, I suppose, from his wallet and brazier — who had a woman 
with him, and who faced about and stared at me thus ; and then roared to me in 
such a tremendous voice to come back, that I halted and looked round. 

‘‘ Come here, when you ’re called,” said the tinker, *‘orl ’ll np your young body 
open.” 

I thought it best to go back. As I drew nearer to them, trying to propitiate the 
tinker by my looks, I observed that the woman had a black eye. 

Where are you going ?” said the tinker, grippii^ the bosom of my shirt with 
his blackened hand. 

I am going to Dover,” I said. 

Where do you come from?” asked the tinker, giving his hand another turn in 
my shirt, to hold me more securely, 
come from London,” I said 

What lay are you upon ?” asked the tinker. Are you a prig ?” 
no,” I said. 

‘‘Ain’t you, by G — ? If you make a brag of your honesty to me,” said the 
tinker, “ I ’ll knock your brains out.” 

With his disengaged hand he made a menace of striking me, and then looked at 
me from head to foot. 

“ Have you got the price of a pint of beer about you ?” said the tinker. ‘ ‘ If you 
have, out with it, afore I take it away I” 

I should ceitainly have produced it, but that I met the woman’s look, and saw 
her very slightly shake her head, and form “ No !” with her lips. 

“ I am veiy poor,” I said, attempting to smile, “ and have got no money.” 

“ Why, what do you mean ?” said the tinker, looking so sternly at me, that I 
almost feaied he saw the money in my pocket. 

“ Sirl” I stammered. 

“What do you mean,” said the tinker, “by wearing my brother’s silk handker- 
cher ? Give it over here !” And he had mine off my neck in a moment, and tossed 
it to the woman. 

The woman burst into a fit of laughter, as if she thought this a joke, and tossed 
it back to me, nodded once, as slightly as befoie, and made the word “ Go I” with 
her lips. Before I could obey, however, the tinker seized the handkerchief out of 
my hand with a roughness that threw me away like a feather, and putting it loosely 
round his own neck, turned upon the woman with an oath, and knocked her dowm 
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I never shall forget seeing her fall backward on the haid road, and lie there with 
hei bonnet tumbled off, and her hair all whitened in the dust ; no-, when I looked 
back from a distance, seeing her sitting on the pathway, which was a bank by the 
roadside, wiping the blood from her face with a comer of her shawf, while he went 
on ahead. 

This adventure frightened me so, that, afteiwards, when I saw any of these 
people coming, I turned back until I could find a hiding-place, where I remained 
until they had gone out of sight ; which happened so often, that I was very seriously 
delayed. But under this difficulty, as under all the other difficulties of my journey, 
I seemed to be sustained and led on by my fanciful pictme of my mother m her 
youth, before I came into the world. It always kept me company. It was there, 
among the hops, when I lay down to sleep ; it was with me on my ’waking in the 
morning ; it went before me all day. I have associated it, ever since, with the 
sunny street of Canterbury, dozing as it weie in the hot light ; and with the sight 
of its old houses and gateways, and the stately, grey Cathedial, with the rooks 
sailing round the towers. When I came, at last, upon the bare, wide downs near 
Dover, it relieved the solitary aspect of the scene with hope ; and not until I 
reached that first gieat aim of my jouiney, and actually set foot in the town itself, 
on the sixtli day of my flight, did it desert me. But then, strange to say, when I 
stood with my ragged shoes, and my dusty, sunburnt, half-clothed figuie, in the 
place so long desired, it seemed to vanish like a dream, and to leave me helpless 
and dispirited. 

I inquired about my aunt among the boatmen first, and received various answers. 
One said she lived in the South Foreland Light, and had singed her whiskers by 
doing so ; another, that she was made fast to the great buoy outside the harbor, 
and could only be visited at half-tide 5 a third, that she was locked up in Maidstone 
Jail for child-stealing; afoiiith, that she was seen to mount a bi 00m, in the last 
high wind, and make diiect for Calais. The fly-drivers, among whom I inquired 
next, weie equally jocose and equally disrespectful ; and the shopkeepers, not 
liking my appearance, generally replied, wnthout hearing what I had to say, that 
they had got nothing for me. I felt moie miserable and destitute than I had done 
at any period of my running away. My money was all gone, I had nothing left to 
dispose of ; I was hungry, thirsty, and worn out ; and seemed as distant fiom my 
end as if I had remained m London 

The moinmg had worn away in these inquiries, and I was sitting on the step of 
an empty shop at a street corner, near the market-place, deliberating upon wan- 
dering towaids those other places which had been mentioned, when a fly-driver, 
coming by with his carnage, dropped a hoisecloth. Something good-natuied m 
the man’s face, as I handed it up, encouraged me to ask him if he could tell me 
where Miss Tiotwood lived ; though I had asked the question so often, that it 
almost died upon my lips. 

Trotwood,” said he. “Let me see. I know the name, too Old lady?” 

“Yes,” I said, “rather.” 

“ Pretty stiff m the back ?” said he, making himself upright. 

“ Yes,” I said. “ I should think it very likely.” 

“ Carries a hag?” said he : “bag with a good deal of room in it : s giuffish^ 
and comes down upon you, sharp ?” 

My heart sank within me as I acknowledged the undoubted accuiacy of this 
description. 

“Why then, I tell you what,” said he. “If you go up there,” pointing wdth 
Ms whip towaids the heights, “and keep nglit on till you come to some houses 
facing the sea, I think you ’ll hear of her. My opinion is, she w^on't stand any- 
thing, so heie ’s a penny for you,” 
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I accepted the gift thankfully, and bought a loaf with it. Dispatching this 
refreshment by the way, I went m the direction my friend had indicated, and 
walked on a good distance without coming to the houses he had mentioned. At 
length I saw some before me ; and approaching them, went into a little shop (it 
was what we used to call a general shop, at home), and inquired if they could have 
the goodness to tell me where Miss Trotwood lived. I addressed myself to a man 
behind the counter, who was weighing some rice for a young woman ; but tile 
latter, taking the inquiry to herself, turned round quickly. 

My mistress she said. What do you w^ant with her, boy 
I want,” I replied, to speak to her, if you please.” 

“ To beg of her, you mean,^’ retoited the damsel 
No,” I said, “ indeed.” But suddenly remembering that in tmth I came for 
no other purpose, I held my peace in confusion, and felt my face burn. 

My aunt^s handmaid, as I supposed she was from what she had said, put her rice 
in a little basket and walked out of the shop ; telling me that I could follow her, if 
I wanted to know where Miss Trotwood lived. I needed no second permission ; 
though I was by this time in such a state of consternation and agitation, that my 
legs shook under me, I followed the young woman, and we soon came to a very 
neat little cottage with cheerful bow-wmdows : in front of it, a small square 
gravelled court oi gaiden full of flowers, carefully tended, and smelling deliciously. 

^‘This is Miss Trotwood’s,” said the young woman. Now you know ; and 
tliat’s aU I have got to say.” With which words she burned into the house, as if 
to shake off the responsibility of my appearance ; and left me standing at the 
garden -gate, looking disconsolately over the top of it towaids the parlor- window, 
where a muslin curtain partly undiawn in the middle, a laige round green screen or 
fan fastened on to the wmdow-sill, a small table, and a great chair, suggested to me 
that my aunt might be at that moment seated m awful state. 

My shoes were by this time in a woeful condition. The soles had shed them- 
selves bit by bit, and the upper leatheis had bioken and burst until the veiy shape 
and form of shoes had departed from them. My hat (which had seived me for a 
night-cap, too) was so crushed and bent, that no old battered handleless saucepan 
on a dunghill need have been ashamed to vie with it. My shirt and tiousers, 
stained with heat, dew, grass, and the Kentish soil on w^hich I had slept — and tom 
besides— might have fiightened the buds fiom my aunt’s gaiden, as I stood at the 
gate. My hau had known no comb or brush since I left London. My face, neck, 
and hands, from unaccustomed exprsiiie to the air and sun, were burnt to a berry- 
biown. From head to foot I was powdered almost as white with chalk and dust, 
as if I had come out of a limekiln In this plight, and with a sti ong consciousness 
of it, I waited to introduce myself to, and make my first impiession on, my for- 
midable aunt. 

The unbioken stillness of the parlor-window leading me to infer, after a- while, 
that she was not there, I lifted up my eyes to the window above it, wdiere I saw a 
florid, pleasant-lookmg gentleman, with a grey head, who shut up one eye in a 
grotesque manner, nodded his head at me several times, shook it at me as often, 
kuighed, and went away. 

I had been discomposed enough before ; but I 'was so much the more discom- 
posed by this unexpected behaviour, that I was on the point of slinking off, to think 
how I had best proceed, when there came out of the house a lady with her hand- 
kerchief tied over her cap, and a pair of gardening gloves on her hands, wearing a 
gardening pocket like a toll-man’s apron, and cany mg a great knife. I knew her 
immediately to be Miss Betsey, for she came stalking out of the house exactly as 
my poor mother had so often desciibed her stalking up our gaiden at Blundcrstone 
I<.ookerv4 
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Go away !*’ said Miss Betsey^ shaking her head, and making a distant chop in 
the air with her knife. Go along I No boys here 

I watched her, with my heart at my lips, as she niaiched to a comer of her 
garden, and stooped to dig np some little root there. Then, without a scrap of 
courage, but with a great deal of desperation, I went softly in and stoodheside her, 
touching her with my fingei . 

*^If you please, ma’am,” I began. 

She started and looked up. 
you please, aunt,” 

exclaimed Miss Betsey, in a tone of amazement I have never heard 
approached, 

‘‘If you please, aunt, I am your nephew.” 

‘‘ Oh, Loid !” said my aunt. And sat flat down in the gaiden-path. 

“I am David Coppei field, of Blunderstone, in Suffolk — where you came, on the 
night when I was born, and saw my dear mama. I have been very unhappy since 
she died. I have been slighted, and taught nothing, and tin own upon myself, and 
put to woik not fit for me. It made me run away to you. I was robbed at first 
setting out, and have walked all the way, and have never slept in a bed since I 
began the journey.” Here my self-support gave way all at once ; and with a move- 
ment of my hands, intended to show her my lagged state, and call it to witness that 
I had sufieied sometlung, I broke into a passion of crying, which I suppose had 
been pent up within me all the week. 

My aunt, with cveiy soit of expression but wondei discharged from her counten- 
ance, sat on the gravel, staring at me, until I began to cry ; when she got up in a 
great hurry, collared me, and took me into the pailor. Her first proceeding there 
was to unlock a tall press, bung out seveial bottles, and pour some of the contents 
of each into my mouth. I think they must have been taken out at random, for I 
am sure I tasted aniseed water, anchovy sauce, and salad diessing. When she had 
administered these restoratives, as I was still quite hysteiical, and unable tocontroul 
my sobs, she put me on the sofa, with a shawl under my head, and the handker- 
chief from her own head under my feet, lest I should sully the cover ; and then, 
sitting herself down behind the green fan or screen I have alieady mentioned, so 
that I could not see her face, ejaculated at intervals, “Meicy on us !” letting those 
exclamations off like minute guns. 

After a time she rang the bell. “Janet,” said my aunt, when her servant came 
in. “Go up stairs, give my compliments to Mr. Dick, and say I wish to speak 
to him.” 

Janet looked a little sui prised to see me lying stiffly on the sofa (I was afraid to 
move lest it should be displeasing to my aunt), but went on hei errand. My aunt, 
with her hands behind her, walked up and down the room, until the gentleman who 
had squinted at me from the upper window came in laughing. 

“Mr. Dick,” said my aunt, “don’t be a fool, because nobody can be more 
discreet than you can, when you choose. We all know that. So don’t be a fool, 
■whatever you are ” 

The gentleman was seiious immediately, and looked at me, I thought, as if he 
would entreat me to say nothing about the window, 

“ Mr. Dick,” said my aunt, “you have heard me mention David Copperfieldl 
Now don’t pretend not to have a memory, because you and I know better.” 

“ David Copperfield ?” said Mr. Dick, who did not appear to me to remember 
much about it. “ Copperfield ? Oh yes, to be sure, David, certainly.” 

“Well,” said my aunt, “this is his boy, his son. He would be as like Ms 
fether as it’s possible to be, if he was not so like his motlier, too.” 

“ His son said Mr, Dick. “ David’s son ? Indeed 1” 
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‘‘ Yes,” pursued my aunt, and he has done a pretty piece of business. He has 
run away. Ah ! His sister, Betsey Trotwood, never would have run away.’’ My 
aunt shook her head firmly, confident in the character and behaviour of the girl who 
never was born. 

Oh ! y^u think she wouldn’t have run away said Mr. Dick. 

** Bless and save the man,” exclaimed my aunt, sharply, “how he talks ! Don’t I 
know she wouldn’t ? She would have lived with her god-mother, and we should 
have been devoted to one another. Where, in the name of wonder, should his 
sister, Betsey Trotwood, have run from, or to ?” 

“Nowhere,” said Mr. Dick. 

“Well then,” returned my aunt, softened hy the reply, “how can you pretend 
to be wool-gatheimg, Dick, when you are as sharp as a surgeon’s lancet? Now, 
here you see young David Copperfield, and the question I put to you is, what shall 
I do with him ?” 

“What shall you do with him?” said Mr. Dick, feebly, scratching his head. 
“ Oh ! do with him 

“ Yes,” said my aunt, with a grave look, and her forefinger held up. “ Come ! I 
want some very sound advice.” 

“ Why, if I was you,” said Mi. Dick, considering, and looking vacantly at me, 
“ I should — ” The contemplation of me seemed to inspire him with a sudden 
idea, and he added, briskly, “ — I should wash him !” 

“Janet,” said my aunt, turning round with a quiet triumph, which I did not then 
understand, “ Mr. Dick sets us all right. Heat the bath ?” 

Although I was deeply interested m this dialogue, I could not help observing my 
aunt, Mr Dick, and Janet, while it was in progress, and completmg a survey I had 
alieady been engaged in making of the room. 

“My aunt was a tall, hard-featured lady, but by no means ill-looking. Theze 
was an inflexibility in her face, in her voice, m her gait and carriage, amply suffi- 
cient to account for the effect she had made upon a gentle creature like my mother ; 
but her features were rather handsome than otherwise, though unbending and 
austere. I paiticularly noticed that she had a very quick, bright eye. Her hair, 
which was grey, was arranged in two plain divisions, under what I believe would 
be called a mob-cap ; I mean a cap, much more common then than now, with side- 
pieces fastening under the chin. Her dress was of a lavender color, and perfectly 
neat ; but scantily made, as if she desired to be as little encumbered as possible. 
I remember that I thought it, in form, more like a nding-habit with the superfluous 
skirt cut off, than anything else. She wore at her side a gentleman’s gold watch, 
if I might judge from its size and make, with an appropriate chain and seals ; she 
had some linen at her throat not unlike a shirt-collar, and things at her wnsts like 
little shiit-wnstbands. 

Mr. Dick, as I have already said, was grey-headed and florid : I should have said 
all about him, in saying so, had not his head been cm lously bowed — not by age ; it 
reminded me of one of Mr. Creakle’s boys’ heads after a beating — and his grey eyes 
prominent and large, with a strange kind of watery brightness in them that made 
me, m combination with his vacant manner, his submission to my aunt, and his 
childish delight when she praised him, suspect him of being a little mad ; though, 
if he were mad, how he came to be there, puzzled me extremely. He was dressed 
like any other ordinary gentleman, in a loose grey morning coat and waistcoat, and 
white trousers ; and had his watch in his fob, and his money m his pockets : which 
he rattled as if he were very proud of it. 

Janet was a pretty blooming girl, of about nineteen or twenty, and a perfect 
picture of neatness. Though I made no further observation of her at the moment, 
I may mention here what 1 did not discover until afterwards, namely, that she was 
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one of a series of protegees whom my aunt had taken into her seivice expressly to 
educate in a lenoiincement of mankind, and who had geneiaily completed their 
abjuration by marrying the baker. 

The room was as neat as Janet or my aunt. As I laid down my pen, a moment 
since, to think of it, the air from the sea came blowing in again, mixed with the 
perfume of the flowers ; and I saw the old-fashioned furniture biightly rubbed and 
polished, ray aunt’s inviolable chair and table by the round gieen fan in the bow- 
window, the drugget-covered caipet, the cat, the kettle-holder, the two canaries, 
the old china, the punch-bowl full of diied rose-leaves, the tall pi ess guarding all 
soits of bottles and pots, and, wonderfully out of keeping with the rest, my dusty 
self upon the sofa, taking note of everything. 

Janet had gone away to get the bath leady, when my aunt, to my great alarm, 
became in one moment rigid with indignation, and Iiad hardly voice to cry out, 

Janet 1 DonLej^sl” 

Upon which, Janet came lunningup the staiis as if the house were m flames, 
daited out on a little piece of gieen in fiont, and warned off two saddle-donkeys, 
laily-ndclen, that had piesumed to set lioof upon it ; while my aunt, i ushmg out of the 
house, seized the budle of a thud animal laden with a bestiichng child, turned him, 
led him foith from those sacred piecincts, and boxed the eais of the unlucky uichin 
in attendance who had daxed to piofane that hallowed giound. 

To this hour I don’t know whether my aunt had any lawful right of way over 
that patch of green ; but she had settled it in her own mind that she had, and it was 
all the same to her. The one gieat outrage of her life, demanding to be constantly 
avenged, was the passage of a donkey over that immaculate spot. In whatever 
occupation she was engaged, however interesting to her the conveisatiou m winch 
she was taking pait, a donkey turned the current of Iier ideas m a moment, and she 
was upon him straight. Jugs of water, and wateung pots, were kept m secret 
places ready to be discharged on the offending boys; sticks were laid m ambush 
behind the door; sallies were made at all hours; and incessant war pi evaded. 
Perhaps this was an agreeable excitement to the donkey-boys ; or perhaps the more 
sagacious of the donkeys, understanding how the case stood, delighted v ith consti- 
tutional obstinacy in coming that way, I only know that there weie thiee alarms before 
the bath was ready ; and that on the occasion of the last and most desperate of all, 1 
saw my aunt engage, single-handed, with a sandy-headed lad of fifteen, and bump 
his sandy head against her own gate, before he seemed to compieheiid what was the 
matter. These intcriuptioiis were the moie ridiculous to me, because she was 
giving me broth out of a table-spoon at the time (having fiimly persuaded heiself 
that I was actually starving, and must leceive nouushment at fiist in very small 
quantities), and, while my mouth was yet open to receive the spoon, she would put 
It back into the basin, ciy ‘‘Janet! Donkeys 1” and go out to the assault. 

The bath was a great comfort. For I began to be sensible of acute pains in my 
limbs flora lying out in the fields, and was now so tiled and low that I could haidly 
keep myself awake for five minutes together. When I had bathed, they (I mean my 
aunt and Janet) enrobed me in a shitL and a pair of tiouseis belonging to Mr Dick, 
and tied me up in two or three great shawls What soit of bundle I looked like, I 
don’t know, but I felt a veiy hot one Feeling also veiy faint and diowsy, I soon 
lay down on the sofa again and fell asleep. 

It might have been a dteain, ongmating in the fancy which had occupied my 
mmd so long, but I awoke with the mipiession that my aunt had come and bent 
ovei me, and liad put my hair away from my face, and laid my head more com- 
fortably, and had then stood looking at me. The woich, “Pretty fellow,” or 
“ Poor fellow,” seemed to be in my ears, too; but certainly there was nothing else, 
when I awoke, to lead me to believe that they had been uttered by my aunt, who 
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sat in tlie bow-mndow gazing at the sea from behind the green fan, which was 
mounted on a kind of swivel, and,tarned any way. 

We dined soon after I awoke, off a loast fowl and a pudding, I sitting at tabic, 
not unlike a trussed 'urd myself, and moving my arms with considerable difficulty. 
But as my aflnt had swathed me up, I made no complaint of being inconvenienced. 
All this time, I was deeply anxious to know what she was going to do with me ; 
but she took her dinner inpiofound silence, except when she occasionally fixed her 
eyes on me sitting opposite, and said, Mercy upon us 1 which did not by any 
means relieve my anxlet 3 ^ 

The cloth being drawn, and some sherry put upon the table (of which I had a 
glass), my aunt sent up foi I>Ii. Dick again, who joined us, and looked as wise as 
he could when she lequested him to attend to mystery, which she elicited from me, 
gradually, by a coiuse of questions. Dmmg my recital, she kept her eyes on Mi. 
Dick, who I thought would have gene to sleep but for that, and who, whensoevci* 
he lapsed into a smile, was checked by a frown fiom my aunt. 

“Whatever possessed that poor unfortunate Baby, that she must go and be 
married again,” said my aunt, when I had finished, “/can’t conceive.” 

“Perhaps she fell in love with her second husband,” Mr. Dick suggested. 

“ Fell in love ! ” repeated my aunt, “ What do you mean ? What business had 
she to do it ? ” 

“Perhaps,” Mr Dick simpered, after thinking a little, “she did it for 
pleasure.” 

“ Pleasure, indeed ! ” replied my aunt. “ A mighty pleasuie for the poor Baby 
to fix her simple faith upon any dog of a fellow, ccitain to illuse hei in some way 
or other. What did she propose to herself, I should like to know! She had had 
one husband. She had seen David Coppeifield out of the world, who was always 
running after wax dolls from his cradle. She had got a baby — oh, there weic a 
pair of babies when she gave buth to this child sitting here, that Friday night ! — 
and what more did she want ?” 

Mr. Dick secretly shook his head at me, as if he thought there was no getting 
over this. 

" “She couldn’t even have a baby like anybody else,” sa^d my aunt. “ Whcie 
was this child’s sister, Betsey Tiotwood? Not forthcoming. Don’t tell me’ ” 

Mr Dick seemed quite frightened. 

“That little man of a doctor, v/ilh his head on one side,” said my aunt, 
“ Jelhps, or v/hatever his name was, what was /le about ? All he could do was to 
say to me, like a robin redbreast — as he is—" It ’s a boy,’ A boy I Yah, the im- 
becility of the whole set of ’em’” 

The heartiness of the ejaculation startled Mr. Dick exceedingly ; and me, too, if 
I am to tell the truth. 

“And then, as if this was not enough, and she had not stood sufficiently in the 
light of tins cliild’s sister, Betsey Tiotwood,” said my aunt, “ she mviincs a second 
time— goes and manies a Murcleier — or a man v/ith a name like it — and stanch in 
t^ts child’s light! And the natmal consequence is, as anybody but a baby might 
have foreseen, that he prowls and wandeis. Pie ’s as like Cain befoic lie was grown 
up, as he can be ” 

Mr Dick looked hard at me, as if to identify me in this chai actor 

“And then theie’s that woman with the Pagan name,” said my aunt, “that 
Peggotty, s//e goes and gets niauicd next. Because she has not seen enough of the 
cmI attending such things, .y/rrgocs and gets maiiicd next, as the child relates. I 
only hope,” said my aunt, shaking her head, “that her husband is one of those 
Poker husbands who abound m the newspapers, and will beat her well with one.” 

I cuuld not becu: to hear my old nurse so decried, and made the subject of such a 
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wish. I told my aunt that indeed she was mistaken. That, Peggotty was the 
best, the truest, the most faithful, most devoted, and most self-denying fiiend and 
servant in the world ; who had ever loved me dearly, who had ever loved my 
mother dearly ; who had held my mother’s dying head upon her arm, on whose 
face my mother had imprinted her last grateful kiss. And my remembrance of 
them both, choking me, I broke down as I was trying to say that her home was 
my home, and that all she had vrzs mine, and that I would have gone to her for 
shelter, but for her humble station, which made me fear that I might bring some 
trouble on her— I broke down, I say, as I was trying to say so, and laid my face in 
my hands upon the table. 

**WeIl, well !” said my aunt, “the child is right to stand by those who have 
stood by him. — Janet ! Donkeys !” 

I thoroughly believe that but for those unfoitunate donkeys, we should have 
come to a good understanding; for my aunt had laid her hand on my shoulder, 
and the impulse was upon me, thus emboldened, to embrace her and beseech her 
protection. But the interruption, and the disorder she was thrown into by the 
struggle outside, put an end to all softer ideas for the present, and kept my aunt 
indignantly declaiming to Mr. Dick about her determination to appeal for redress 
to the laws of her country, and to bring actions for trespass against the whole 
donkey proprietorship of Dover, until tea-time. 

After tea, we sat at the window — on the look-out, as I imagined, from my aunt’s 
sharp expression of face, for more invaders — until dusk, when Janet set candles, and 
a backgammon-board, on the table, and pulled down the blinds. 

“Now, Mr. Dick,” said my aunt, with her grave look, and her foiefinger up as 
before, “lam going to ask you another question. Look at this child.” 

“ David’s son ?” said Mr, Dick, with an attentive, puzzled face. 

“ Exactly so,” returned my aunt “ What would you do with him, now ?” 

*<X)o with David’s son?” said Mr. Dick. 

“Ay,” replied my aunt, “with David’s son.” 

“ Oh I” said Mr. Dick. “ Yes. Do with — should put him to bed ” 

“Janet!” cried my aunt, with the same complacent triumph that I had remaiked 
before. “Mr. Dick sets us all right. If the bed is ready, we’ll take him up 
to it” 

Janet reporting it to be quite ready, I was taken up to it; kindly, but in some 
sort like a prisoner; my aunt going m front, and Janet bunging up the real. The 
only cucumstance which gave me any new hope, was my aunt’s stopping on the 
stairs to inquire about a smell of fire that was prevalent there; and Janet’s replying 
that she had been making tindei down m the kitchen, of my old shirt. But theie 
were no other clothes m my room than the odd heap of things I woie; and when I 
was left there, with a little taper which my aunt foie warned me would burn exactly 
five minutes, I heard them lock iny door on the outside. Turning these things over 
in my mind, I deemed it possible that my aunt, who could know nothing of me, 
might suspect I had a habit of running away, and took precautions, on that 
account, to have me in safe keeping. 

The room was a pleasant one, at the top of the house, oveilooking the sea, on 
which the moon was shining bnlliantly. After I had said my piayeis, and the 
candle had burnt out, I remembei how I still sat looking at the moonlight on the 
water, as if I could hope to read my foi tune in it, as m a bright book ; or to see 
my mother with her child, coming fiom Heaven, along that shining path, to look 
upon me as she had looked when I last saw her sweet face, I lemember how the 
solemn feeling with which at length I turned my eyes away, yielded to the sensation 
of gratitude and rest which the sight of the white-curtamed bed — and how much 
more the lying softly down upon it, nestling in the snow-white sheets ! — inspired. 
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lam in a stale of uncertainty . 

I remember how I thought of all the solitary places under the night sky where I 
had slept, and how I prayed that I never might be houseless any more, and never 
might forget the houseless. I remember how I seemed to float, then, down the 
melancholy i^lory of that track upon the sea, away into the world of dreams. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

MY AUNT MAKES UP HER MIND ABOUT ME. 

On going down in the morning, I found my aunt musing so profoundly over the 
breakfast-table, with her elbow on the tray, that the contents of the urn had over- 
flowed the teapot and were laying the whole table-cloth under water, when my 
entrance put her meditations to flight. I felt suie that I had been the subject of 
her reflections, and was moi e than ever anxious to know her intentions towards me. 
Yet I dared not express my anxiety, lest it should give her offence. 

My eyes, however, not being so much under controul as my tongue, were 
attracted towards my aunt very often dunng bieakfast. I never could look at her 
for a few moments together but I found her looking at me — in an odd thoughtful 
manner, as if I were an immense way off, instead of being on the other side of the 
small round table. When she had finished her breakfast, my aunt very deliberately 
leaned back in her chair, knitted her brows, folded her anns, and contemplated me 
at her leisure, with such a fixedness of attention that I was quite overpowered by 
embarrassment. Not having as yet finished my own breakfast, I attempted to hide 
my confusion by proceeding with it; but my knife tumbled over my fork, my fork 
tripped up my knife, I chipped bits of bacon a surprising height into the air 
instead of cutting them for my own eating, and choked myself with my tea, which 
persisted in going the wrong way instead of the right one, until I gave in altogether, 
and sat blushing under my aunt’s close scrutiny. 

Hallo said my aunt, after a long time. 

I looked up, and met her sharp bnght glance respectfully. 

I have written to him,” said my aunt, 

“To your father-in-law,” said my aunt, “I have sent him a letter that I’ll 
tiouble him to attend to, or he and I ^vill fall out, I can tell him !” 

“Does he know where I am, aunt ?” I inquired, alarmed, 

“ I have told him,” said my aunt, with, a nod. 

“ Shall I — ^be — given up to him?” I faltered. 

“I don’t know,” said my aunt. “ We shall see.” 

“Oh! I can’t think what I shall do,” I exclaimed, “if I have to go back to Mr. 
Murdstone !” 

“ I don’t know anything about it,” said my aunt, shaking her head. “ I can’t 
say, I am sure. We shall see.” 

My spiiits sank under these words, and I became very downcast and heavy of 
heart. My aunt, without appearing to take much heed of me, put on a coarse 
apron with a bib, which she took out of the pi css; washed up the teacups with her 
own hands; and, when everything was washed and set in the tray again, and the 
cloth folded and put on the top of the whole, rang for Janet to remove it She next 
swept up the cuunbs with a little broom (putting on a pair of gloves first), until 
there did not appear to be one microscopic speck left on the caipet; next dusted 
and ananged the room, \Yhich "was dusted and arranged to a hair’s-breadtli alieady. 
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When all these tashs weie peifaimed to her satisfaction, she took oi¥ the gloves and 
apron, folded them up, put them in the paxticular corner of the press fiom which 
they had been taken, bx ought out her work-box to her own table in the open 
■window, and sat dowm, wntli the gieen fan between her and the light, to work. 

^ ** I wish >011 ’d go up-stairs,’* said my aunt, as she threaded her nSedle, ‘‘and 
give my compliments to Mi. Dick, and I ’ll be glad to know how he gets on with 
ins Memorial,” 

I lose with all alacrity, to acquit myself of this commission, 

“ I suppose,” said my aunt, eyeing me as iianowly as she had eyed the needle in 
thi ending it, “you think Mr. Dick a short name, eh 

“ I thought it was lather a shoit name, yesteiday,” I confessed. 

“ You aie not to suppose that he hasn’t got a longer name, if he chose to u'^e 
it,” said my aunt, wdth a loftier air. “Babley — Mu Richard Babley — tliat*s the 
gentleman’s line name.” 

I was going to suggest, with a modest sense of my youth and the familiarity I hod 
been already guilty of, that I had better give him the full benefit of that name, when 
my aunt went on to say : 

“ But don’t you call him by it, whatever you do. He can’t bear his name. That’s 
a peculiaiity of his. Though I don’t know that it’s much of a peculiantv, eitliei ; 
for he has been ill-used enough, by some that bear it, to have a moital antipathy 
for it, Heaven knows, hir. Dick is his name heie, and everywheie else, now— d 
he ever went any wheie else, which he don’t. So take care, child, you don’t call 
him anything hii Mr. Duk.” 

I promued to obey, and went up-stairs with my message ; thinking, as I went, 
that if Mu Dick had been w^oiknig at his Memonal long, at the same late as 1 had 
seen him woiking at it, thiough tlic open door, when I came down, he was pio- 
bably getting on very w'cll indeed I found him still <ln\ing at it with a long pci, 
and his head almost laid upon the paper. He wai» so intent upon it, that I had 
ample lei'AUc to observe the laige papei kite m a coiner, tlie confusion of bundles 
of manuscript, the number of pens, ami, above all, the quantity of ink (which he 
seemed to have m, m half-gallon jais by the dozen), bcfuie he obsoived my being 
present. 

“ Ila ^ Phoebus !” said Mr. Dick, laying down his pen “ How does the woild 
go? I’ll tell you what,” he added, in a lower tone, “I shouklu’t wnsh it to be 
mentioned, but it’s a — ” heie he beckoned to me, and put liis bps close to my car 
—“it ’s a mad w'oild. Mad as Bedlam, boy I” said Mr. Dick, taking snuff from a 
round box on the table, and laughing heartily. 

Witliout presuming to give my opinion on this question, I delivered my message. 

“Well,” said Mr, Dick, in answci, “my compliments to Iier, and believe 
I have made a stait. I think I have made a start,” said Mr. Dick, passing his 
hand among his grey hair, and casting anything but a confident look at his manu- 
script. “You have been to school ?” 

“Yes, sir,” I answcied ; “ for a short time.” 

‘ ' Do you recollect the date ” said hir. Dick, looking earnestly at me, and taking 
up his pen to note it down, “when King Charles the Fust had his head cut off?” 

I said I believed it happened in the year sixteen bundled and foity-nme. 

“Well,” leturned Mr. Dick, sciatching lus ear with his pen, and lookmg 
dubiously at me. “ So the boolcs say ; but I don’t see how that can be- Because, 
if it was so long ago, how could the people about liini have made that mistake of 
putting some of the tiouble out of head, after it was taken off, into nimef'* 

I was veiy much surprised by the inquiry j but could give no mformatioii on this 
point 

“It’s very strange,” said Mr. Dick, with a despondent look upon his papers, and 
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witK his hand among his hair again, ‘‘that I never can get that quite light. T 
never can make that peifectly clear. But no matter, no matter he said cheerfully, 
and rousing himself, “ there 's time enough I My compliments to Miss Trotwood, 
I am gettmg on very well indeed 

I was going away, wlien he directed my attention to the kite. 

“What do you think of that for a kite he said. 

I answered that it was a beautiful one. I should think it must have been as much 
as seven feet high. 

“I made it. We’ll go and fly it, you and I,” said Mr. Dick. “Do you see 
this?” 

He showed me that it was covered with manuscript, very closely and laboriously 
wiitten ; but so plainly, that as I looked along the lines, I thought I saw some 
allusion to King Charles the First’s head again, m one or two places. 

“There’s plenty of string,” said Mr. Dick, “and when it flies high, it takes the 
facts a long way. That’s my manner of diffusing ’em. I don’t know where they 
may come down. It’s according to circumstances, and the wind, and so foith ; but 
I take my chance of that.” 

His face was so very mild and pleasant, and had something so reveiend in it, 
though it was hale and hearty, that I was not sure but that he was having a good- 
humoured jest with me. So I laughed, and he laughed, and we paited the best 
fiiends possible 

“Well, child,” said my aunt, when I went down stairs. ‘^And what of Mr. 
Dick, this morning?” 

I informed her that he sent his compliments, and vas getting on veiy well 
indeed. 

“ What do you think of him ?” said my aunt. 

I had some shadowy idea of endeavoming to evade the question by replying that 
I thought him a very nice gentleman ; but my aunt was not to be so put off, foi she 
laid her woik down in her lap, and said, folding her hands upon it : 

“ Come ! Y our sister Betsey Tiotwood would have told me what she thought of 
any one, directly. Be as like your sister as you can, and speak out !” 

“Is he — IS Mr. Dick — I ask because I don’t know, aunt — is he at all out of Ms 
mind, then ?” I stammered; for I felt I was on dangerous ground. 

“ Not a moisel,” said my aunt. 

“Oh, indeed 1” I observed faintly. 

“If there is anything in the world,” said my aunt, with great decision and force 
of manner, “ that Mr. Dick is not, it’s that ” 

I had nothing better to offer, than another timid “ Oh, indeed!” 

“He has been called mad,” said my aunt, “ I have a selfish pleasure in saying 
he has been called mad, or I should not have had the benefit of his society and 
advice for these last ten yeais and upwards — in fact, ever since your sister, Betsey 
Tiotwood, disappointed me ” 

“ So long as that ?” I said. 

“And nice people they weie, who had the audacity to call him mad,” puisued 
my aunt. “ Mr Dick is a sort of distant connexion of mine ; it doesn’t matter how ; 
I needn’t enter into that If it hadn’t been for me, his own brother would have 
shut him up for life. That’s all ” 

I am afiaid it was hypocutical in me, but seeing that my aunt felt strongly on 
the subject, I tiied to look as if I felt stiongly too. 

“A proud fool !” said my aunt “Because his brother was a little eccentric — 
though he is not half so eccentric as a good many people — he didn’t like to have 
him visible about his house, and sent hun away to some private asylum-place; 
though he had been left to his particular caie by their deceased father, who thought 
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him almost a natural. And a wise man he must have been to think so ! Mad him- 
self, no doubt.’’ 

Again, as my aunt looked quite convinced, I endeavoured to look quite convinced 
also. 

l stepped in,” said my aunt, “and made him an offer. I said, Your 
brother’s sane — a great deal more sane than you are, or ever will be, it is to be 
ho_ rd. Let him have his little income, and come and live with me. /am not 
afraid of him, I am not proud, / am ready to take care of him, and shall not ill- 
treat him as some people (besides the asylum-folks) have done. After a good deal 
of squabbling,” said my aunt, “ I got him; and he has been here ever since. He 
is the most friendly and amenable creature in existence ; and as for advice ! — But 
nobody knows w'hat that man’s mmd is, except myself.” 

My aunt smoothed her diess and shook her head, as if she smoothed defiance of 
the whole world out of the one, and shook it out of the other. 

“ He had a favorite sister,” said my aunt, “ a good creature, and very kind to 
him But she did what they all do — ^took a husband. And did what they all 
do — made her wretched. It had such an effect upon the mmd of Mr. Dick 
not madness, I hope !) that, combined with his fear of his brother, and his sense of 
his unkmdness, it threw him into a fever. That was befoie he came tome, but 
the recollection of it is oppressive to him even now. Did he say anything to you 
about King Charles the Fust, child f* 

“Yes, aunt.” 

“ Ah !” said my aunt, rubbing her nose as if she were a little vexed. “ That ’s 
his allegorical way of expressing it. He connects his illness with gieat disturbance 
and agitation, naturally, and that ’s the figuie, or the simile, or whatever it’s called, 
which he chooses to use. And why shouldn’t he, if he thinks proper ?” 

I said: “Certainly, aunt.” 

“It’s not a business-like way of speaking,” said my aunt, “nor a worldly way. 
I am aware of that ; and that ’s the reason why I insist upon it, that there shan’t 
be a word about it m his Memorial.” 

“ Is It a Memorial about his own history that he is wilting, aunt ?” 

“Yes, child,” said my aunt, rubbing her nose again. He is memoi ialising the 
Lord Chancellor, or the Lord Somebody or other — one of those people, at all 
events, who aie paid to de memoi ialised — about his affaus. I suppose it will go 
in, one of these days. He hasn’t been able to draw it up yet, without introducing 
that mode of expressing himself; but it don’t signify; it keeps him employed ” 

In fact, I found out afterwards that Mr. Dick had been foi upwards of ten yeais 
endeavoiuing to keep King Chailes the First out of the Memorial; but he had 
been constantly getting into it, and was there now. 

“I say again,” said my aunt, “nobody knows what that man’s mind is except 
myself; and he ’s the most amenable and fuendly cieature in existence. If he likes 
to fly a kite sometimes, what of tliat^ Franklin used to fly a kite. He was a 
Quaker, or something of that soit, if I am not mistaken. And a Quaker flying a 
kite is a much more iidiculous object than anybody else.” 

If I could have supposed that my aunt had recounted these particulars for my 

pecial behoof, and as a piece of confidence in me, I slioukl have felt very much 
distinguished, and should have augured favorably fiom such a mark of her good 
c»pinion. But I could hardly help obseiving that she had launched into them, 
chie|y because the question was raised m her own mind, and with veiy little refer- 
ence to me, though she had addicssed herself to me in the absence of anybody else* 

At the same tune, I must say that the generosity of her championship of poor 
harmless Mr. Dick, not only inspired my young bieast with some selfish hope for 
myself, but warmed it unselfishly towards her. I believe that I began to know that 
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theie was something about my aunt, notwithstanding her many eccentricities and 
odd humours, to be honoied and trusted in Though she was just as sharp that 
day, as on4:he day before, and was m and out about the donkeys just as often, and 
was thrown into a tremendous state of indignation, when a young man, going by, 
ogled Janet at a window (which was one of the gravest misdemeanors that could be 
committed against my aunt’s dignity), she seemed to me to command more of my 
respect, if not less of my fear. 

The anxiety I underwent, in the inten^al which necessarily elapsed before a reply 
could be received to her letter to Mr. Murdstone, was extreme ; but I made an 
endeavour to suppress it, and to be as agreeable as I could m a quiet way, both to 
my aunt and Mr. Dick. The latter and 1 would have gone out to dy the great 
kite ; but that I had still no other clothes than the anything but ornamental gar- 
ments with which I had been decorated on the first day, and which confined me to 
the house, except for an hour after dark, when my aunt, for my health’s sake, 
paraded me up and down on the cliff outside befoie going to bed. At length the 
reply from Mr. Murdstone came, and my aunt infoimed me, to my infinite tenor, 
that he was coming to speak to her himself on the next day. On the next day, still 
bundled up m my ciiiious habiliments, I sat counting the time, flushed and heated 
by the conflict of sinking hopes and nsing feais within me; and waiting to be 
startled by the sight of the gloomy face, whose non-arrival startled me every minute. 

My aunt was a little more imperious and stern than usual, but I observed no 
other token of her preparing heiself to receive the visitor so much dreaded by me. 
She sat at work in the window, and I sat by, with my thoughts running astiay on 
all possible and impossible results of Mr. Murdstone’s visit, until pretty late in the 
afternoon. Our dinner had been indefinitely postponed ; but it was growing so 
late, that my aunt had ordered it to be got ready, when she gave a sudden alarm of 
donkeys, and to my consternation and amazement, I beheld Miss Murdstone, on a 
side-saddle, ride deliberately over the sacred piece of green, and stop in front of the 
house, looking about her. 

Go along with you cried my aunt, shaking her head and her fist at the 
window. ‘‘You have no business there How dare you trespass? Go along! 
Oh ! you bold-faced thing !” 

My aunt was so exasperated by the coolness with which Miss Murdstone looked 
about her, that I really believe she was motionless, and unable for the moment to 
dart out according to custom. I seized the opportunity to inform her who it was ; 
and that the gentleman now coming near the offender (for the way up was very 
steep, and he had dropped behind), was Mr. Murdstone himself. 

“ I don’t care who it is cried my aunt, still shaking her head, and gesticulating 
anything but welcome from the bow-wmdow. “I won’t be trespassed upon. I 
won’t allow it. Go away! Janet, turn him round- Lead him off!’^ and I saw, 
from behind my aunt, a sort of hurried battle-piece, in which the donkey stood 
resisting everybody, with all his four legs planted different ways, while Janet tried 
to pull him round by the bridle, Mr. Murdstone tried to lead him on, Miss Murd^ 
stone struck at Janet with a parasol, and several boys, who had come to see the 
engagement, shouted vigorously. But my aunt, suddenly descrying among them 
the young malefactor who was the donkey’s guardian, and who was one of the most 
inveterate offenders against her, though hardly in his teens, rushed out to the scene 
of action, pounced upon him, captured him, dragged him, with his jacket over his 
head and his heels grinding the ground, into the garden, and, calling upon Janet 
to fetch the constables and justices, that he might be taken, tried, and ex^ecuted on 
the spot, held him at bay there. This part of the business, however, did not last 
long; for the young rascal, being expert at a variety of feints and dodges, of 
which my aunt had no conception, soon went whooping away, leaving some deep 
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impressions of his nailed boots in the flower-beds, and talcing his donicey in triumph 
with him. 

Miss Murd stone, during the latter portion of the contest, had dismounted, and 
was now waiting %vith her bi other at the bottom of the steps, until my aunt should 
be at leisuae to leceive them, hly aunt, a little niflled by the combat, marched 
past them into the house, with great dignity, and took no notice of their presence, 
until they were announced by Janet. 

** Shall I go away, aunt T I asked, trembling. 

No, sir,’’ said my aunt. ** Certainly not !’^ With which she pushed me into a 
corner near her, and fenced me in with a chair, as if it weie a prison or a bar of 
justice. This position I continued to occupy during the whole intendew, and from 
at I now saw Mr. and Miss Murdstone ei^tei the loom 

*‘Oh said my aunt, ‘‘I was not awaie at fiist to whom I had the pleasure of 
objecting. But I don’t allow anybody to ude ovei that turf, I make no excep- 
tions. I don’t allow anybody to do it,” 

Your regulation is rathei awkward to sti angers,” said Miss IMmdstone. 

‘‘Is it 1” said my aunt* 

Mr. Murdstone seemed afraid of a lenewal of hostilities, and interposing began ; 

“ Miss Trotwood !” 

“I beg your pardon,” obsen^ed my aunt with a keen look. “You are the 
Mr Mindstone who married the widow of my late nephew, David Copperfield, of 
Blundcislone Rookeiy ? — Though why Rookeiy, /don’t kno^y !” 

“I am,” said Mr Murdstone. 

“You ’ll excuse my saying, sn,” returned my aunt, “that I think it would have 
been a much better and happier thing if you had left that pooi child alone ” 

“I so far agree with what Miss Tiotwood has icmarkcd,” obseived Miss Murd- 
stone, bridling, “ that I consider our lamented Claia to have been, in all essential 
respects, a mere child.” 

“ It IS a comfort to you and me, ma’am,” said my aunt, “ who aie getting on in 
life, and aie not likely to be made unhappy by our peisonal attractions, that nobody 
can say the same of us ” 

“No doubt!” returned Miss Muidstone, though, I thought, not with a very 
ready or gracious assent, “ And it ceitainly might have been, as you say, a better 
and happier thing for my bi other if he had nevei entered into such a marriage, I 
have always been of that o])mion. ” 

“ I have no doubt you Ikave,” said my aunt. “Janet,” nnging the bell, “my 
compliments to Mr. Dick, and beg him to come down.” 

Until he came, my aunt sat peifectly iipiiglit and stiff, fi owning at the walk 
When he came, my aunt perfoimed the ceiemony of intioduction 

“ Mr. Dick. An old and intimate fiicnd. On whose iiulgmenl,” said my aunt, 
with emphasis, as an admonition to Mr. Dick, who was biting lus foicfmger and 
looking rather foolish, “ I lely.” 

Mr. Dick took his finger out of his mouth, on this hint, and stood among the 
group, with a grave and attentive expiession of face, kly aunt inclined her head 
to kh, Murdstone, who went on: 

“Miss Tiotwood, On the receipt of yoiu letter, I consideicd it an act of 
greater justice to myself, and peihaps of moic respect to you—” 

“ Thank you,” said my aunt, still eyeing him keenly. “ You needn’t mind me.” 

“ To answer it in peison, however inconvenient the journey,” puisucti Mi hfind- 
stone, “ rather than by letter. This unhappy boy who has run away from his 
friends and his occupation — ” 

“ And whose appearance,” inteiposed his sister, duecting geneial attention to 
me m my indefinable costume, “ is perfectly scandalous and disgraceful.” 
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T7ie Mur dsto?ics give me a CJiarader, 

Jane Murdstone/’ said her brother, **have the goodness not to interrupt me. 
Tins unhappy boy, Miss Trotwood^ has been the occasion of much domestic 
trouble and uneasiness ; both during the lifetime of my late dear wife, and since. 
He has a ^ullen, rebellious spirit ; a violent temper ; and an untoward, intractable 
disposition. Both my sister and myself have endeavoured to correct his vices, but 
ineffectually. And I have felt — we both have felt, I may say ; my sister being 
fully in my confidence — that it is right you should receive this grave and 
dispassionate assuiance from our lips.” 

“ It can hardly be necessary for me to confirm anything stated by my brother,” 
said Miss Murdstone; '^but I beg to observe, that, of all the boys m the world, I 
beheve tnis is the worst boy ” 

Strong !” said my aunt, shortly. 

“ But not at all too strong for the fact^’ returned Miss Murdstone. 

“ Ha i” said my aunt. Well, sir?” 

have my own opinions,” resumed Mr. Murdstone, whose face darkened 
more and more, the more he and niy aunt observed each other, which they did very 
narrowly, as to the best mode of biinging him up ; they are founded, m part, on 
my knowledge of him, and in part on my knowledge of my own means and 
resources. I am responsible for them to myself, I act upon them, and I say no 
more about them. It is enough that I place this boy under the eye of a friend of 
my own, in a respectable business; that it does not please him; that he runs away 
from it ; makes himself a common vagabond about the country ; and comes here, 
in lags, to appeal to you, Miss Trotwood. I wnsh to set before you, honorably, 
the exact consequences — ^so far as they are within my knowledge — of your abetting 
him in this appeal.” 

*‘But about the respectable business first, ” said my aunt. he had been 

your own boy, you would have put him to it, just the same, I suppose ?” 

If he had been my brother's own boy,” returned Miss Murdstone, striking in, 
^‘his character, I trust, would have been altogether different.” 

Or if the poor child, his mother, had been alive, he would still have gone into 
the respectable business, would he ?” said my aunt 

I beheve,” said Mr. Murdstone, with an inclination of his head, ‘‘that Claia 
would have disputed nothing, which myself and my sister Jane Murdstone were 
agreed was for the best.” 

Miss Murdstone confirmed this with an audible muimur. 

“ Humph I ” said my aunt. “ Unfortunate baby ’ ” 

Mr. Dick, who had been rattling his money all this time, was rattling it so 
loudly now, tliat my aunt felt it necessary to check him with a look, before saying : 

“ The poor child’s annuity died with her ?” 

“Died with her,” replied Mr. Murdstone. 

“ Ard there was no settlement of the little property — the house and garden — 
the what’s-its-name Rookery without any rooks in it — ^upon her boy ?” 

“ It had been left to hei, unconditionally, by her first husband,” Mr, Murdstone 
began, when my aunt caught him up with the greatest irascibility and impatience. 

“ Good Lord, man, there ’s no occasion to say that Left to her unconditionally I 
I think I see David Coppei field looking forward to any condition of any sort or 
kind, though it stared him point-blank m the face ! Of course it was left to her 
unconditionally. But when she mamed again — when she took that most 
disastrous step of marrying you, in short,” said my aunt, to be plain—did no one 
put in a woid for the boy at that time ?” 

“ My late wife loved her second husband, madam,” said Mr. Murdstone, “and 
trusted implicitly in him.” 

“Your late wife, sir, was a most unwoildly, most unliappy, most unfortunate 
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baby,” returned my aunt, shaking her head at him* “ That’s what she was. And 
now, what have you got to say next?” 

Merely this, Miss Trotwood,” he returned* am here to take David back; 
to take him back unconditionally, to dispose of him as I think pioper, and to 
deal with him as I think right. I am not here to make any promise, cor give any 
pledge to anybody. You may possibly have some idea, Miss Tiotwood, of 
abetting Mm in his running away, and in his complaints to you. Your manner, 
which I must say does not seem intended to propitiate, induces me to think it 
possible. Now I must caution you that if you abet him once, you abet him for 
good and all ; if you step in between him and me, now, you must step in, Miss 
Trotwood, for ever. I cannot trifle, or be tnfied wnth, I am here, for the first 
and last time, to take him away. ^ Is he ready to go ? If he is not — and you tell 
me he is not ; on any pietence; it is ii^ifferent to me wdiat — my doors are shut 
against him henceforth, and yours, I take it for granted, are open to him.” 

To this address, my aunt had listened with the closest attention, sitting perfectly 
upright, with her hands folded on one knee, and looking grimly on the speaker. 
When he had finished, she turned her eyes so as to command Miss Murdstone, 
Without otherwise distuibing her attitude, and said : 

Well, ma’am, have^i^?/ got anything to remark?” 

Indeed, Miss Tiotwood,” said Miss Murdstone, ‘^all that I could say has 
been so well said by my brother, and all that I know to be the fact has been so 
plainly stated by him, that I have nothing to add except my thanks for your 
politeness. For your very great politeness, I am sure,” said Miss Muulstone ; with 
an irony which no more affected my aunt than it discomposed the cannon I had 
slept by at Chatham, 

And what does the boy say ? ” said my aunt. Are you ready to go, David? ” 

I answered no, and entreated her not to let me go. I said that neither Mr. nor 
Miss Murdstone had ever liked me, or had ever been kind to me. That they had 
made my mama, who always loved me dearly, unhappy about me, and that I knew 
it well, and that Peggotty knew it. I said tiiat I had been more miserable than I 
thought anybody could believe who only knew how young I was. And I begged 
and prayed my aunt — I forget in what terms now, but I remember that they affected 
me very much then — to befriend and protect me, for my fathci’s sake. 

Mr. Dick,” said my aunt ; ** what shall I do with this child? ” 

Mr. Dick consideied, hesitated, brightened, and rejoined, Have him measured 
for a smt of clothes diiectly.” 

** Mr. Dick,” said my aunt triumphantly, ‘‘give me your hand, for your common 
sense is invaluable ” Having shaken it with great cordiality, she pulled me towards 
her and said to Mr. Mmdstone : 

“You can go when you like ; I ’ll take my chance with the boy. If he ’s all you 
say he is, at least I can do as much for him then, as you have done. But I don’t 
believe a woid of it,” 

“ Miss Trotwood,” rejoined Mr. hlurdstonc, shrugging lus shoulders, as he rose, 
“ if you were a gentleman ” 

“ Bah I Stuff and nonsense I ” said my aunt “ Don’t talk to me ’ ” 

“ How exquisitely polite! ” exclaimed Miss Murdstone, rising. “ Overpowering, 
really ! ” 

“ Do you think I don’t know,” said my aunt, turning a deaf ear to the sister, 
and continuing to address the brother, and to shake hei head at him with infinite 
expression, “what kind of life you must have led that poor, unhappy, misdirected 
baby? Do you think I don’t know what a woeful day it was for the soft little 
creature when yoji first came in her way — smirking and making great eyes at her, 
I ’ll be bound, as if you couldn’t say boh I to a goose I ’ 
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never heard anything so elegant 1 ” said Miss Murdstone. 

** Do you think I can’t understand you as well as if I had seen you,” pursued 
my aunt, “ now that I do see and hear you — ^wMch I tell you candidly, is anything 
but a pleasuie to me ? Oh yes, bless us! who so smooth and silky as Mr. Murd- 
stone at 'fiist! The poor, benighted innocent had never seen such a man. He 
was made of sweetness. He woi shipped her. He doted on her boy — ^tenderly 
doted on him ! He was to be another father to him, and they were all to live 
together in a garden of roses, weren’t they? Ugh! Get along with you, do!” 
said my aunt. 

‘‘I never heard anything like this person in my life!” exclaimea Miss 
Murdstone. 

And when you had made sure of the poor little fool,” said my aunt — '^God 
forgive me that I should call her so, and she gone where you won’t go in a hurry — 
because you had not done wrong enough to her and hers, you must begin to train 
her, must you ? begin to break her, hke a poor caged bird, and wear her deluded 
hfe away, in teachmgher to singyouriiotes?^^ 

**This is either insanity or intoxication,” said Miss Murdstone, in a perfect 
agony at not being able to turn the cunent of my aunt’s address towards herself ; 

and my suspicion is that it ’s intoxication.” 

Miss Betsey, without taking the least notice of the interruption, continued to 
address herself to Mr, Murdstone as if theie had been no such thing. 

*‘Mr. Murdstone,” she said, shaking her finger at him, “you weie a tyraat to 
the simple baby, and you broke her heart She was a loving baby — I know that ; 
I knew it years before yo7^ ever saw her — and through the best part of her weak- 
ness you gave her the wounds she died of. Theie is the truth for your comfort, 
however you like it. And you and your instiuments may make the most of it.” 

“Allow me to inquire, Miss Trotwood,” mterposed Miss Murdstone, *^wliom 
you are pleased to call, in a choice of words in which I am not experienced, my 
brother’s instruments ?” 

Still stone-deaf to the voice, and utteily unmoved by it, Miss Betsey pursued her 
discourse. 

“It was clear enough, as I have told you, years before you ever saw her — and 
why in the mysterious dispensations of Piovidence, you ever did see her, is more 
than humanity can comprehend — it was clear enough that the poor soft little thing 
would marry somebody, at some time or other, but I did hope it wouldn’t have 
been as bad as it has turned out. That was the time, Mr, Murdstone, when she 
gave birth to her boy here,” said my aunt; “to the poor child you sometimes tor- 
mented her through afterwards, which is a disagreeable remembrance, and makes 
the sight of him odious now. Aye, aye ! you needn’t wince I” said my aunt “ I 
know it ’s true without that.” 

He had stood by the door, all this while, observant of her, with a smile upon his 
face, though his black eyebiows weie heavily contracted. I remaiked now, that, 
though the smile was on lus face still, his colour had gone in a moment, and he 
seemed to breathe as if he had beenrunning. 

“ Good day, sir,” said my aunt, “ and good bye 1 Good day to you, too, ma’am, ” 
said my aunt, turning suddenly upon his sister. “ Let me see you ride a donkey 
over my green again, and as sure as you have a head upon your shoulders, I ’ll knock 
your bonnet off, and tread upon it ! ” 

It would require a painter, and no common painter too, to depict my aunt’s face 
as she delivered herself of this veiy unexpected sentiment, and Miss Mmdstone’s face 
as she heard it. But the manner of the speech, no less than the matter, was so fieiy, 
that Miss Murdstone, without a word m answer, discreetly put her arm through her 
brother’s, and walked haughtily out of the cottage; my aunt remaining m the 
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wixidow looking after them ; piepaied, I have no doubt, in case of the donkey’s 
reappearance, to cany her threat into instant execution. 

No attempt at defiance being made, however, her face gradually relaxed, and 
became so pleasant, that I was emboldened to kiss and thank her; which I did 
with gieat heaitiness, and with both my arms clasped lound her neckf I then 
shook hands with Mr. Dick, who shook hands wUh me a great many times, and 
hailed this happy close of the proceedings with lepeated bursts of laughter. 

Voull consider yourself guardian, jointly with me, of this child, Mr, Dick,’* 
said my aunt. 

I shall be delighted,” said Mr. Dick, ‘‘ to be the guardian of David’s son.” 

Veiy good,” letuiiied my aunt, that^s settled. 1 have been thinking, do you 
know, Mr. Dick, that I might call him Trotwood?” 

Certainly, certainly. Call him Trotwood, ceilainly,” said jMr. Dick. “David’s 
son’s Tiotwood.” 

“ Tiotwood Copperheld, you mean,” leturned my aunt 

“Yes, to be sure. Yes. Trotwood Coppeifield,” said Mr. Dick, a little 
abashed. 

My aunt took so kindly to the notion, that some ready-made clothes, which were 
purchased for me that afternoon, were maiked “Trotwood Coppeifield,” in her 
own handwiiting, and in indelible maildng-ink, before I put them on; and it was 
settled that all the other clothes which weie oidercd to be made for me (a complete 
outfit was bespoke that afteinoon) should be maiked in the same way. 

Thus I began my new life, in a new name, and with everj^thmg new about me. 
Now that the state of doubt was over, I felt, for many clays, like one in a dream. 
I never thought that I had a curious couple of guardians, in my aunt and Mr Dick. 
I never thought of anything about myself, distinctly. The two things clearest in 
my mind were, that a lemotcness had come upon the old Dlimdeistone life — which 
seemed to lie in the haze of an immeasurable distance; and that a cuitain had for 
ever fallen on my life at Lliudstone and Gnnby’s No one has ever raised that 
curtain since. I have lifted it for a moment, even m this iiaiiative, with a reluctant 
hand, and chopped it gladly. The remembrance of that life is fxaiight with so 
much pain to me, with so much menial sufieung and wMiit of hope, tiiat I have 
never had the courage even to examine how long I was doomed to lead it. 
Whether it lasted for a year, or more, or less, I do not know. I only know that it 
was^ and ceased to be ; and that I have written, and there I leave it 


CHAPTER XV. 

I MAKE ANOTHER BEGINNING, 

Mr. Dick and I soon became the best of friends, and very often, when his da) *s 
work was done, went out together to fly the great kite. Every day of his life he 
had a long sitting at the Memonal, which never made the least progress, hosvever 
hard he labored, for King Charles the First always strayed into it, sooner or later, 
and then it was thiowm aside, and another one begun. The patience and ho]}e 
with which he bore these perpetual disappointments, the mild peiception he had 
that there -was something wrong about King Charles the Fiist, the feeble efforts lie 
made to keep him out, and the certainty with which he came in, and tumbled the 
Memoiial out of all shape, made a deep impression on me. What Mr. Dick supposed 
Wpuld come of the Memonal, if it were completed ; where he thought it was to 
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or what he thought it was to do ; he knew no more than anybody else, I believe. 
Nor was it at all necessary that he should trouble Iiimself with such questions, for 
if anything were certain under the sun, it was certain that the Memonal never 
would be finished- 

It was quite an affecting sight, I used to think, to see Mm with the kite when it 
was up a great height in the air. What he had told me, in Ins room, about his 
belief in its disseminating the statements pasted on it, which weie nothing but old 
leaves of aboitive Memorials, might have been a fancy with him sometimes; but 
not when he was out, looking up at the kite in the sky, and feeling it pull and tug 
at iiis hand. He never looked so serene as he did then. I used to fancy, as I sat 
by him of an evening, on a gieen slope, and saw him watch the kite high in the 
quiet air, that it lifted hismmd out of its confusion, and bore it (such was my boyish 
thought) into the skies. As he wound the stung in, and it came lo\^ er and lower 
down out of the beautiful light, until it flutteied to the giound, and lay there like a 
dead thing, he seemed to wake gradually out of a dieam ; and I remember to have 
been him take it up, and look about him in a lost way, as if they had both come 
down together, so that I pitied him with all my heart. 

While I advanced in friendship and intimacy with Mr. Dick, I did not go back* 
ward in the favor of his staunch fiiend, my aunt. She took so kindly to me, that, 
in the couise of a few weeks, she shortened my adopted name of Trotwood into 
Trot; and even encouraged me to hope, that if I went on as I had begun, I might 
take equal rank m her affections with my sister Betsey Trotwood. 

“ Trot,” said my a\int one evening, when the backgammon-board was placed as 
usual for herself and Mr. Dick, we must not forget your education.” 

This was my only subject of anxiety, and I felt quite delighted by her refen ing 
to It 

Should you like to go to school at Canterbury T said my aunt, 

I replied that I should like it very much, as it was so near her. 

Good,” said my aunt. Should you like to go to-moirow ?” 

Being already no stranger to the geneial lapidity of my aunt’s evolutions, I was 
not surpnsed by the suddenness of the proposal, and said : ** Yes ” 

“ Good,” said my aunt again. ‘‘Janet, hiie the grey pony and chaise to-morrow 
morning at ten o’clock, and pack up Master Trotwood’s clothes to-night.” 

I was greatly elated by these orders ; but my heart smote me for my selfishness, 
when I witnessed then* effect on Mr. Dick, who was so low-spinted at the piospect 
of our separation, and played so ill in consequence, that my aunt, after giving him 
several admonitory laps on the knuckles with her dice-box, shut up the board, and 
declined to play with him any moie. But, on heaiing from my aunt that I should 
sometimes come over on a Saturday, and that he could sometimes come and see me 
on a Wednesday, he revived; and vowed to make another kite for those occasions, 
of proportions greatly surpassing the piesent one. In the morning he was down- 
hearted again, and would iiave sustained himself by giving me all the money he had 
ill his possession, gold and silver too, if my aunt had not interposed, and limited 
the gift to five shillings, which, at his earnest petition, were afterwards incieased to 
ten. We paited at the garden-gate in a most affectionate manner, and Mr, Dick 
did not go into the house until my aunt had driven me out ot sight of it. 

My aunt, who was peifectly mdiffeient to public opinion, drove the gi ey pony 
through Dover in a masteiiy manner; sitting high and stiff like a state coachman, 
keeping a steady eye upon him AVherever he went, and making a point of not letting 
him have his own way in any respect When we came into the coxmtry road, she 
permitted him to relax a little, however; and looking at me down in a valley of 
cushion by her side, asked me whether I was happy ? 

“Very happy indeed, thank you, aunt,” I said. 
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She was nrnch gratified; and both her hands being occupied, patted me on the 
head Avith her whip* 

Is it a large school, aunt?” I asked. 

Why, I don’t know,” said my aunt. We are going to Mr. Wickfield’s first.” 

** Does he keep a school ?” I asked. 

“No, Tiot,” said my aunt. “ He keeps an office.” 

I asked for no more information about Mr. Wickfield, as she offered none, and 
we conversed on other subjects until we came to Canterbury, where, as it was 
market-day, my aunt had a great opportunity of insinuating the grey pony among 
carts, baskets, vegetables, and hucksters’ goods. The hair-breadth turns and twists 
we made, drew down upon us a vanety of speeches from the people standing about, 
which were not always complimentaiy ; but my aunt drove on with pexfect 
indifference, and I daie say would liave taken her own way with as much coolness 
tlirough an enemy’s country. 

At length we stopped before a very old house bulging out over the road; a 
house with long low lattice-windows bulging out still farther, and beams with 
carved heads on the ends bulging out too, so that I fancied the whole house 
was leaning forward, trying to see who was passing on the narrow pavement 
below. It was quite spotless in its cleanliness. The old-fashioned brass knocker 
on the low arched door, ornamented with carved garlands of fruit and flowers, 
twinkled like a star; the two stone steps descending to the door were as white as 
if they had been covered with fair linen; and all the angles and comeis, and 
carvings and mouldings, and quaint little panes of glass, and quainter little 
windows, though as old as the hills, were as pure as any snow that ever fell upon 
the hills. 

When the pony-chaise stopped at the door, and my eyes were intent upon the 
house, I saw a cadaveious face appear at a small window on the ground floor 
(m a little round tower that foimed one side of the house), and quickly disappear. 
The low arched door then opened, and the face came out. It was quite as cada- 
verous as it had looked m the Avindow, though in the giam of it there was that 
tinge of red which is sometimes to be observed in the skins of red-haiied people. 
It belonged to a red-haiied person^ — a youth of fifteen, as I take it now, but 
looking much older— whose hair was ciopped as close as the closest stubble; who 
had baldly any eyebiows, and no eyelashes, and eyes of a red-brown, $0 unshel- 
tered and unshaded, that I remember wondering how he went to sleep. He was 
high-shouldered and bony; diessed m decent black, with a white wisp of a neck- 
cloth; buttoned up to the throat; and had a long, lank, skeleton hand, which 
particularly attracted my attention, as he stood at the pony’s head, rubbing his 
chin with it, and looking up at us in the chaise. 

“Is Mr. Wickficld at home, Unah Ileep?” said my aunt. 

“ Mr. Wickfield ’s at home, ma’am,” said Uriah Heep, “if you’ll please to 
walk m theie pointing with Ins long hand to the 100m he meant 

We got out ; and leaving him to hold the pony, went into a long low pailor 
looking towards the street, from the window of whmh I caught a ghtnpse, as 1 went 
in, of Uriah Heep breathing into the pony’s nostnls, and immediately coveting 
them with his hand, as if he were putting some spell upon him. Opposite to the 
tall old chimney-piece, weie two portraits : one of a gentleman with grey hair 
(though not by any^ means an old man) and black eyebiows, who w^as looking 
over some papers tied together with red tape; the other, of a lady, with a veiy 
placid and sweet expression of face, who was looking at me. 

I believe I was turning about in seaich of Unah’s pictiue, when, a door at the 
farther end of the room opening, a gentleman enteiecl, at sight of whom I turned 
to the first-mentioned portrait again, to make quite sure that it had not come out 
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of its frame. But it was stationary ; and as the gentleman advanced into the light, 
I saw that he was some years older than when he had had his picture painted. 

** Miss Betsey Trotwood,” said the gentleman, '‘pray walk in. I was engaged 
for a moment, but you ’ll excuse my being busy. You know my motive. I have 
but one in. life. 

Miss Betsey thanked him, and we went into his room, which was famished as 
an office, with books, papers, tin boxes, and so forth. It looked into a garden, and 
had an iron safe let into the wall ; so immediately over the mantel-shelf, that I 
wondered, as I sat down, how the sweeps got round it when they swept the 
chimney. 

“Well, Miss Trotwood,” said Mr. Wickfield ; for I soon found that it was he, 
and that he was a lawyer, and steward of the estates of a rich gentleman of the 
county; “what wind blows you lieie ? Not an ill wind, I hope T 

“No,” replied my aunt, “ I have not come for any law.” 

“That’s right, ma’am,” said Mr. Wickfield. “You had better come for any- 
thing else.” 

His hair was quite white now, though his eyebrows were still black. He had 
a very agieeable face, and, I thought, was handsome. There was a certain rich- 
ness in his complexion, which I had been long accustomed, under Peggotty’s 
tuition, to connect with port wine; and I fancied it was in his voice too, and 
referred his growing corpulency to the same cause. He was very cleanly dressed, 
in a blue coat, stuped waistcoat, and nankeen trousers ; and his fine frilled shirt 
and cambric neckcloth looked unusually soft and white, reminding my strolling 
fancy (I call to mind) of the plumage on the breast of a swan. 

“ This is my nephew,” said my aunt. 

“ Wasn’t aware you had one, Miss Trotwood,” said Mr. Wickfield. 

“ My grand-nephew, that is to say,” observed my aunt. 

“Wasn’t aware you had a grand-nephew, I give you my word,” said Mr. 
Wickfield, 

“ I have adopted him,” said my aunt, with a wave of her hand, importing that 
bus knowledge and his ignoiance were all one to her, “ and I have brought him 
here, to put him to a school wheie he may be thoroughly well taught, and well 
treated. Now tell me where that school is, and what it is, and all about it.” 

“ Before I can advise you properly,” said Mr. Wickfield, — “ the old question, 
you know. What ’s your motive in this ?” 

“Deuce take the manJ” exclaimed my aunt, “Always fishing for motives, 
when they ’re on the surface I Why, to make the child happy and useful.” 

“ It must be a mixed motive, I think,” said Mr, Wickfield, shaking his head and 
smiling incredulously. 

“A mixed fiddlestick!” returned my aunt. “You claim to have one plain 
motive in all you do yourself. You don’t suppose, I hope, that you are the only 
plain dealer m the world ?” 

“ Ay, but I have only one motive in life, Miss Trotwood,” he rejoined, smiling. 
“ Other people have dozens, scores, hundreds I have only one. There ’s the 
difference. However, that ’s beside the question. The best school ? Whatever 
the motive, you want the best ?” 

My aunt nodded assent. 

“At the best we have,” said Mr. Wickfield, consideiing, “your nephew 
couldn’t board just now.” 

“ But he could board somewhere else, I suppose ?” suggested my aunt. 

Mr. Wickfield thought I could. After a little discussion, he proposed to take 
my aunt to the school, that she might see it and judge for herself ; also, to take 
wii-h thp <;amp nhiprf- to two or three houses where he thoup-ht I eould be 
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boarded. My aunt embiacing the piopobal, we were all thiee going out together, 
when he stopped and said : 

*^Our little friend here might have some motive, peihaps, foi objecting to the 
arrangements. I think we had bettei leave him behind 

My aunt seemed disposed to contest the point j but to facilitate matteis I said I 
would gladly lemain behind, if they pleased; and letuined into Mr. Wickheld’s 
office, where I sat down again, in the chair I had fiist occupied, to await their 
return. 

It so happened that this chair was opposite a narrow passage, which ended in 
the little circular room where I Imd seen Uiiah Keep’s pale face looking out of 
window. Uriah, having taken the pony to a neighboimng stable, was at woik 
at a desk in this room, which had a brass fiaine on the top to hang papeis upon, 
and on which the wiiting he was making a copy of was then hanging. Though 
Ins face was towards me, I thought, for some time, the writing being between us, 
that he could not see me; but looking that way moie attentively, it made me 
uncomfortable to obseive that, eveiy now and then, his sleepless eyes would come 
below the wiiUng, like two red suns, and stealthily staie at me for I dare say a 
whole niiiuite at a time, during which his pen went, or pietended to go, as cleverly 
as ever. I made several attempts to get out of their way — such as standing on a 
chaii to look at a map on the othci side of the loom, and poiing over the columns 
of a Kentish newspapei — but they always attiactcd me back again; and whenever 
I looked towards those two led suns, I was siue to find them, either just lismg or 
just setting. 

At length, much to my relief, my aunt and Mr. Wickfield came back, after a 
pretty long absence. They weie not so successful as I could have wished; for 
though the advantages of the school weie undeniable, my aunt had not approved 
of any of the boarding-houses proposed for me. 

It’s veiy unfortunate,” said my aunt I don’t know what to do, Tiot” 

It docs happen unfoitunately,” said IMi, Wickheld. “ But I ’ll tell you what 
you can do, hliss Trotwood.” 

** What ’s that?” inquiied my aunt 

Leave your nephew here, for the present. lie’s a quiet fellow. He won’t 
disturb me at all. It ’s a capital house for study. As quiet as a monasteiy, and 
almost as roomy. Leave him here.” 

My aunt evidently liked the offer, though she was delicate of accepting it. So 
did L 

^‘Corne, Miss Trotwood,” said hlr Wickfield. ‘^This is the way out of the 
difficulty. It’s only a teinpoiaiy anangement, you know. If it don’t act well, or 
don’t quite accord with our mutual convenience, he canea.*.ily go to the right-about. 
There will be lime to find some better place for him in the meanwhile. You had 
better deteimine to leave him heie for the present !” 

I am veiy much obliged to you,” said my aunt; and so is he, I see ; but- — ” 

‘‘Come I I know what you mean,” ciied Mr. Wickfield, “You shall not be 
oppie^»ed by the receipt of favois, Miss Tiotwood. You may pay for him, if you 
like We won’t be hard about teims, but you shall pay if you will” 

“On that undei standing,” said my aunt, “though it doesn’t lessen the real 
obligation, I shall be very glad to leave him.” 

“Then come and see my little housekeeper,” said Mr. Wickfield. 

Wc accordingly went up a wonderful old staircase; with a baliistiade so broad 
that we might have gone up that, almost as easily ; and into a shady old drawing- 
room, lighted by some thiee or four of the quaint windows I had looked up at fiom 
the stieet : which had old oak seats in them, that seemed to have come of the same 
trees as the shining oak floor, and the gieat beams in the ceiling* It was a prettily 
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fumislied room, witli a piano and some lively furnituie in red and green, and some 
flowers. It seemed to be all old nooks and comers ; and m every nook and comer 
there was some queer little table, or cupboard, or bookcase, or seat, or something 
or other, that made me think there was not such another good comer in the room ; 
until 1 looked at the next one, and found it equal to it, if not better. On every- 
thing there was the same air of retirement and cleanliness that marked the house 
outside 

Mr. Wickfield tapped at a door in a comer of the paneled wall, ‘and a giil of 
about my own age came quickly out and kissed him. On her face, I saw im- 
mediately the pldcid and sweet expression of the lady whose picture had looked at 
me down-staiis. It seemed to my imagination as if the portrait had grown 
womanly, and the onginal remained a child. Although her face %vas quite biight 
and happy, there was a tranquillity about it, and about hei — a quiet, good, cairn 
spirit, — that I never have forgotten; that I never shall forget. 

This was his little housekeeper, his daughter Agnes, Mr. Wickfield said. When 
I heard how he said it, and saw how he held her hand, I guessed what the one 
motive of his life was. 

She had a little basket-trifle hanging at her side, with keys in it ; and she looked as 
staid and as discreet a housekeeper as the old house could have. She listened to 
her father as he told her about me, with a pleasant face ; and when he had con- 
cluded, proposed to my aunt that we should go up-stairs and see my room. We all 
went together, she before us. A glorious old lOom it was, with more oak beams, 
and diamond panes ; and the broad balustrade going all the way up to it. 

I cannot call to mind where or when, in my childhood, I had seen a stained 
glass window in a church. Nor do I recollect its subject. But I know that when 
I saw her turn round, in the grave^ight of the old staircase, and wait for us, above, 

I thought of that window; and I associated something of its tranquil brightness with 
Agnes Wickfield ever afterwards. 

My aunt was as happy as I was, in the arrangement made for me, and we went 
down to the diawmg-room again, well pleased and giatified As she would not 
hear of staying to dinner, lest she should by any chance fail to ariive at home with 
the grey pony befoie dark; and as I apprehend Mr Wickfield knew her too well, 
to argue any point with her; some lunch was piovided foi her there, and Agnes 
went back to her governess, and Mr Wickfield to his office. So we weie left to 
take leave of one another without any restraint 

She told me that everything would be arranged for me by Mr. Wickfield, and that 
I should want for nothing, and gave me the kindest words and the best advice. 

‘‘Trot,” said my aunt in conclusion, “be a ^:redit to yourself, to me, and 
Mr. Dick, and Heaven be with you !” 

I was greatly overcome, and could only thank her, again and again, and send 
my love to Mr, Dick. 

“ Never,” said my aunt, “be mean in anything, nevei be false; never be cruel. 
Avoid those three vices, Trot, and I can always be hopeful of you.” 

I promised, as well as I could, that I would not abuse hei kindness or foiget her 
admonition. 

“ The pony’s at the dooi,” said my aunt, “ and I am off ^ Stay here ” 

With these woids she embiaced me hastily, and went out of the room, shutting 
the door after her. At fust I was staitled by so abrupt a deparUue, and almost 
feared I had displeased het ; but when I looked into the street, and saw how 
dejectedly she got into the chaise, and diove away without looking up, 1 under- 
stood her better, and did not do her that injustice 

By five o’clock, which was Mr. Wickfield’s dinner-hour, I had musteied up my 
spints again, and was leady for my knife and foik The cloth was only laid for 
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us two; but Agues was waiting in tbe drawing-ioom befoie dinner, went down 
with her fathei, and sat opposite to him at table, I doubted whether he could 
have dined without her. 

We did not stay there, after dinner, but came up-staiis into the diawing-rooin 
again : in one snug cornei of which, Agnes set glasses for her fatlier, and a decantei 
of port wme, I thought he would have missed its usual flavor, if it had been put 
there for him by any other hands. 

There he sat, taking his wine, and taking a good deal of it, for two houis; 
while Agnes played on the piano, woiked, and talked to him and me. He was, 
for the most pai t, gay and cheei ful with us ; but sometimes his eyes 1 ested on her, 
and he fell into a brooding state, and \vas silent. She always obseived this 
quickly, I thought, and always roused him with a question or caress. Then he 
came out of his meditation, and di ank more wme. 

Agnes made the tea, and piesided over it; and the time passed away after it, as 
after dinner, until she went to bed ; when her fathei took her in Ins arms and kissed 
her, and, she being gone, ordered randies m his office. Then I went to bed too. 

But m the course of the evening I had rambled down to the door, and a little 
way along the sheet, that I might have another peep at the old houses, and the 
grey Cathedral ; and might think of my coming through that old city on my 
journey, and of my passing the very house I lived in, without knowing it. As I 
came back, I saw Uriah Ilcep shutting up the office; and, feeling friendly towaids 
evciybody, went in and spoke to him, and at parting, gave him my hand. But oh, 
what a clammy hand his was! as ghostly to the touch as to the sight! I mbbed 
mine afterwaids, to warm it, and to rnh his off. 

It was such an uncomfortable hand, that, when I went to my room, it was still 
cold and wet upon my memory. Leaning out of window, and seeing one of the 
faces on the beam-ends looking at me sideways, I fancied it was Uriah Keep got 
up there somehow, and shut him out m a huiry. 


CHAPTER XVL 

I AM A NEW BOY IN MORE SENSES THAN ONE. 

Next morning, after breakfast, I entered on school life again. I went, accompanied 
by Mr. Wickfield, to the scene of my future studies — a giave budding in a court- 
yard, with a learned air about it that seemed veiy well suited to the stray looks and 
jackdaws who came down from the Cathedral towers to walk with a cleikly bearing 
on the grass-plot — and was introduced to my new master, Doctor Strong. 

\ Doctor Strong looked almost as nisty, to my thinking, as the tall iron rails and 

f ates outside the house ; and almost as stiff and heavy as the gicat stone urns that 
anked them, and were set up, on the top of the led-bnck wall, at regular distances 
all round the couit, like sublimated skittles, for Time to play at lie was m his 
library (I mean Doctor Strong was), with his clothes not paiticiilaily well buished, 
and Ills hair not particularly well combed; his knee-smalK unbrdced ; Ms long black 
gaiters unbuttoned; and his shoes yawning like two caverns on the hcaxth-rug. 
Turning upon me a lustieless eye, that reminded me of a long-foigotten blind old 
horse who once used to crop the grass, and tumble over the graves, in Blundei stone 
churchyard, he said he was glad to see me : and then he gave me Ins hand ; which 
I didn’t know what to do with, as it did nothing for itself. 

But, sitting at work, not far off from Doctor Strong, was a veiy pretty young 
lady — ^wliom he called Annie, and who was Ms daughter, I supposed — ^who got nae 
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Doctor Strong. 

out of my difficulty by kneeling down to put Doctor Strong’s shoes on, and button 
his gaiters, which she did with great cheerfulness and quickness. When she had 
finished, and we were going out to the school -room, I was much surprised to hear 
Mr. Wickfield, in bidding her good morning, address her as Mrs. Strong and I 
w'as wondering could she be Doctor Strong’s son’s wife, or could she be Mrs. 
Doctor Strong, when Doctor Strong himself unconsciously enlightened nne. 

By-the-bye, Wickfield,” he said, stopping in a passage with his hand on my 
shoulder; ‘‘you have not found any suitable provision for my wife’s cousin yet 

“No,” said Mr. Wickfield. “No. Not yet.” 

“ I could wish it done as soon as it can be done, Wickfield,” said Doctor Strong, 
“for Jack Maldon is needy, and idle; and of those two bad things, worse things 
sometimes come. What does Doctor Watts say,” he added, looking at me, and 
moving his head to the time of his quotation, “ ‘ Satan finds some mischief still, for 
idle hands to do.’ ” 

“ Egad, doctor,” returned Mr. Wickfield, “ if Doctor Watts knew mankind, he 
might have written, with as much truth, ‘ Satan finds some mischief still, for busy 
hands to do.’ The busy people achieve their full share of mischief in the world, 
you may rely upon it. What have the people been about, who have been the 
busiest in getting money, and m getting power, this century or two ? No mischief?” 

“Jack Maldon will never be very busy in getting either, I expect,” said Doctor 
Strong, rubbing his chin thoughtfully. 

“Perhaps not,” said Mr. Wickfield; “and you bring me back to the question, 
with an apology for digressing. No, I have not been able to dispose of Mr. Jack 
Maldon yet. I believe,” he said this with some hesitation, “I penetrate your 
motive, and it makes the thing more difficult.” 

“ My motive,” returned Doctor Stiong, “is to make some suitable provision for 
a cousin, and an old playfellow, of Annie’s.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Mr. Wickfield, “at home or abroad.” 

“Ay I” replied the Doctor, apparently wondering why he emphasised those 
words so much. ‘ ‘ At home or abroad.” 

“Your own expression, you know,” said Mr, Wickfield. “ Or abroad^* 

“ Surely,” the Doctor answered. “ Surely. One or other,” 

‘‘One or other ? Have you no choice ?” asked Mr Wickfield. 

“No,” returned the Doctor. 

“No ?” with astonishment. 

“Not the least.” 

“No motive,” said Mr. Wickfield, “ for meaning abroad, and not at home ?” 

“No,” returned the Doctor. 

“I am bound to believe you, and of course I do believe you,” said Mr. 
Wickfield. “It might have simplified my office veiy much, if I had known it 
before. But I confess I entei tamed another impression.” 

Doctor Strong regarded him with a puzzled and doubting look, which almost 
immediately subsided into a smile that gave me great encouragement; for it was full 
of amiability and sweetness, and there was a simplicity in it, and indeed in his 
whole manner, when the studious, pondering frost upon it was got through, very 
attractive and ‘hopeful to a young scholar like me. Repeating “no,” and “ not the 
least,” and other short assmances to the same purport, Doctor Strong jogged on 
before us, at a queer, uneven pace; and we followed: Mr. Wickfield looking grav<^ 
I observed, and shaking Ins head to himself, without knowing that I saw him. 

The school-room was a pretty large hall, on the quietest side of the house, 
confronted by the stately stare of some half-dozen of the great urns, and com- 
manding a peep of an old secluded garden belonging to the Doctor, where the 
peaches were npenmfr on the sunny south wall. There were two great aloes, in 
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tubs, on the turf outside the windows ; the broad hard leaves of which plant (looking 
as if they were made of painted tin) have ever since, by association, been sjunbolical 
to me of silence and retixement. About five-and-twenty boys were studiously 
engaged at their books when we went in, but they rose to give the Doctor good 
morning, and remained standing when they saw Air, Wickiield and me 

‘‘ A new boy, young gentlemen,” said the Doctor; “Trotwood Coppei field.” 

One Adams, who was the head -boy, then stepped out of his place and welcomed 
me. He looked like a young clergyman, in his 'whjte cravat, but he %vas very 
affable and good-bumoied; and he showed me my place, and piesented me to the 
masters, in a gentlemanly way that would have put me at my ease, if anything could. 

It seemed to me so long, however, since I had been among such boys, c r among 
any companions of my own age, except Mick Walker and Mealey Potatoes, that I 
felt as strange as ever I have done in all my life. I was so conscious of having 
passed thi'ough scenes of which they could have no knowledge, and of having 
acquired expciiences foreign to my age, appearance, and condition as one of them, 
that I half believed it was an impostiue to come there as an ordinary little school- 
hoy. I had become, in the hlurdstonc and Gnnby time, however short or long 
it may have been, so unused to the sports and games of boys, that I knew I was 
awkward and inexperienced in the commonest things belonging to them. Whatever 
I had learnt, had so slipped away fiom me in the soiclid caies of my life from day 
to night, that now, when I was examined about what I knew, I knew nothing, and 
was put into the lowest form of the school. But, tioiiblcd as I \vas, by my want 
of boyish skill, and of book-leai*nmg too, I \vas made indnitely moie uncomfortable 
by the consideration, that, in what I did know, I was much farther removed fioni 
my companions than in what I did not. My mind ran upon what they would think, 
if they knew of my familiar acquaintance with the King’s Bench Prison 2 Was 
there anything about me which would reveal my pioceechngs m connexion wuh 
the Micawber family — all tliose pawnings, and sellings, and suppeis — in spite of 
myself? Suppose some of the boys had seen me coming tin ough Canterbury, way- 
worn and ragged, and should find me out ? What would they say, who made so 
light of money, if they could know how I had sciaped my halfpence together, for 
the purchase of my daily saveloy and beer, or my shoes of pudding? lluw would 
it affect them, who were so innocent of London life and Loudon streets, to dis- 
cover how knowing I was {and was ashamed to be) in some of the-meanest phases 
of both ? All this lan m xny head so much, on that fust day at Doctor Stiong’s, 
that I felt distiustful of my slightest look and gestuie; shiunk witliin myself when- 
soever I was appz cached by one of mv new schoolfellow’s; and burned off, the 
minute school was over, afraid of committing myself in my response to any fiiendly 
notice or advance. 

But there was such an influence in Mr. Wickfield’s old house, that %vhcn I 
knocked at it, with my new school-books undei my aim, I began to feel my 
uneasiness softening away. As I went up to my aiiy old room, the grave shallow 
of the staircase seemed to fall upon my doubts and fears, and to make the past 
more indistinct 1 sat there, stuulily conning my books, until dinner-time (we 
were out of school for good at thice); and went down, hopeful cf becoming a 
passable sort of boy yet 

Agnes was ni the drawing-room, waiting for liei father, who was detained by 
some one in his office. She met me with her pleasant smile, and asketl me how I 
liked the school. I told her I should like it veiy much, 1 hoped ; but I was a 
little stiange to it at first. 

Voi£ have never been to school,” I said, “ have you ?” 

Oh yes! Evciy day.” 

“ Ah, but you mean here, at your own home ?” 
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*• Papa coulda*t spaie me to go anywhere else,’’ she answered, smiling and 
shaking her head- His housekeepei must be in his house, yuu know\'’ 

He is very fond of you, I am sure,” I said 

She nodded Yes,” and went to the door to listen for his coming up, that she 
might meet him on the staiis. But, as he was not there, she came back again 
Mama has been dead ever since I was bom,” she said, 111 her quiet way, I 
only know her pictiue, down-staiis. I saw you looking at it yesteiday. Did you 
dunk whose it was ?” 

I told her yes, because it was so like herself. 

‘‘ Papa says so, too,” said Agnes, pleased. Plark ! That ’s papa now ?” 

Idei bright calm face lighted up with pleasure as she \vent to meet him, and as 
they came in, hand m hand. He gieeted me coidially; and told me I should cer- 
tainly be happy under Doctor Strong, who was one of the gentlest of men* 

There maybe some, perhaps — I don’t know that theie aie— who abuse his 
kindness,” said Mr. Wickfield. Never be one of those, Trotwood, in anything. 
He is the least suspicious of mankind ; and whether that ’s a merit, or whether 
it ’s a blemish, it deseivcs consi delation in all dealings with the Doctoi, great or 
small ” 

He spoke, I thought, as if he w^ere weary, or dissatisfied with something ; but I 
did not piusue the question in my mind, foi dinnei was just then announced, and 
we went down and took the same seals as befoic. 

We had scaicely done so, when Uiiah Heep put in his led head and his lank 
hand at the door, and said : 

Plere ’s Mr Maldon begs the favor of a woid, sir.” 

I am but this moment quit of Mi. Maldon,” said his master. 

“Yes, sir,” returned Unah; “ but Mr. Maldon has come back, and he begs the 
favor of a word ” 

As he held the door open with his hand, Uiiah looked at me, and looked at 
Agnes, and looked at the dishes, and looked at the plates, and looked at every 
object in the room, I thought, — ^yet seemed to look at nothing ; he made such an 
appeal ance all the while of keeping his led eyes dutifully on his master* 

“ I beg your pardon. It ’s only to say, on reflection,” obseived a voice behind 
Uriah, as Uriah’s head was pushed away, and the speaker’s substituted — ^“pioy 
excuse me for this intrusion — that as it seems I have no choice in the matter, the 
sooner I go abioad the better My cousin Annie did say, when we talked of it, 
that she liked to have her fiiends within reach rather than to have them banished, 
and the old Doctor — ” 

Doctor Strong, was that ?” Mr. Wickfield interposed, gravely. 

Doctor Strong of course,” returned the other; “ I call him the old Doctor; 
it’s all the same, you know.” 

I know, ” relumed Mr Wickfield. 

“ Well, Doctor Strong,” said the other. “ Doctor Strong uas of the same mind, 
I believed. But as it appeals from the com se you take with me that he has changed 
Ins mind, why there ’s no more to be said, except that the sooner I am off, the 
better. Therefore, I thought I ’d come back and say, that the sooner I am the 
better. When a plunge is to be made into the water, it ’s of no use Imgeiing on 
the bank.” 

“ There shall be as little lingering as possible^ in your case, Mr. Maldon, you 
may depend upon it,” said Mr. Wickfield. 

“ Tliank’ee,” said the other. “Much obliged. I don’t want to look agift- 
liorse in the mouth, which is not a gracious thing to do ; otherwise, I dare say, my 
cousin Annie could easily arrange it m hsi own \;ay. I suppose Annie would only 
have to say to the old Doctor—” 
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Meaning; that Mis. Stiong would only have to say to her husband* — do I 
follow you said Mr. Wickfield, 

“ Quite so,’’ returned the other, ‘‘ — ^would only have to say, that she wanted such 
and such a thing tp be so and so ; and it would be so and so, as a matter of course.” 

And why as a matter of comse, Mr. Maldon asked Mr. Wickfield, sedately 
eatmg his dinner. 

Why, because Annie ’s a chaiming young giil, and the old Doctor — Doctor 
Stiong, I mean — is not quite a charming young boy,” said Mx Jack Maldon, 
laughing. offence to anybody, Mi. Wickfield. I only mean that I suppose 

some compensation is fair and reasonable in that sort of nianiage.” 

Compensation to the lady, sir?” asked Mr. Wickfield gravely. 

** To the ]ady, $ 11 ,” Mr. Jack Maldon answered, lauglung. But appearing to 
remark that Mr. Wickheld went on with his dinner in the same sedate, immoveable 
manner, and that theie was no hope of making hm relax a muscle of his face, he 
added ! 

‘ ‘ However, I have said what I came back to say, and, with another apology for 
this intrusion, I may take myself off. Of course I shall observe your directions, 
in considering the matter as one to be ariangcd between you and me solely, and not 
to be lefeircd to, up at the Doctors ” 

Have you dmed?” asked Mi, Wickfield, with a motion of Ms hand towards 
the table. 

Thank’ee. I am going to dine,” said hir. Maldon, ** with my cousin Annie. 
Good-bye i” 

JMr. Wickfield, without rising, looked after him thoughtfully as he went out. He 
was rather a shallow soit of young gentleman, I thought, with a handsome face, a 
rapid utterance, and a confident bold air. And tins was the fust I ever saw of Mr. 
Jack IMaldon; whom I had not expected to see so soon, when I heard the Doctor 
speak of him that morning. 

When we had dined, we went up-staus again, wheie everything went on exactly 
as on the pievious day. Agnes set the glasses and decanters in the Svime corner, 
and hli. Wickfield sat down to drink, and drank a good deal. Agnes played the 
pi.ino to him, sat by him, and woiked and talked, and played some games at 
dominoes with me. In good time she made tea; and afteiwaids, when 1 brought 
down my books, looked into them, and showed me what she knew of them (which 
was no slight matter, though she said it was), and what was the best way to leam 
and understand them I see her, with her modest, orderly, placid manner, and I 
heai her beautiful calm voice, as I wi ite these vv ords. The influence for all good, 
which she came to exercise over me at a later time, begins aheady to descend upon 
my breast. I love little Em’Iy, and 1 don’t love Agues—no, nut at ail in that way 
— but I feel that thcie are goodness, peace, and tiuth, whcrcvci Agnes is; and tliat 
the soft liglit of the coloicd window in the chuiUi, seen long ago, falls on her 
always, and on me when I am near her, and on evciy thing around 

The time having come foi her withdrawal for the night, and she having left us^ 
I gave Mr. Wickfield iny hand, prepaiatory to going away myself. But he checked 
me ami said: Should you like to stay with us, Txotwood, or to go elsewhere?” 

**To stay,” I answered, quickly. 

** You are sure?” 

** If you please. If I may!” 

Why, It’s but a dull life that we lead hcie* lioy, I am afraid,” he said. 

Not more dull for me than Agues, sir. Not dull at all I” 

Than Agnes,” he repeated, walking slowly to the great chimney-piece, and 
leaning against it. ** Than Agnes I” 

lie had dranlv wine that evening (or I fancied i^ii until his eyes were bloodshott 
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I^ot that I could see them now, for they were cast down, and shaded by his hand; 
but I had noticed them a little while before. 

Now I wonder,” he muttered, “whether my Agnes tires of me. When should 
1 ever tire of her! But that^s different, that^s quite diffeient” 

He was musing, not speaking to me; so I remained quiet. 

“A dull old house,” he said, “and a monotonous life; but I must have her 
near me. I must keep her near me. If the thought that I may die and leave my 
darling, or that my darling may die and leave me, comes like a spectre, to distress 
my happiest hours, and is only to be drowned in ” 

*He did not supply the word ; but pacing slowly to the place where he had sat, 
and mechanically going through the action of pouring wine from the empty decanter, 
set it down and paced back again. 

“If it IS miserable to bear when she is here,” he said, “ what would it be, and 
she away? No, no, no. I cannot try that ” 

He leaned against the chimney-piece, brooding so long that I could not decide 
whether to run the risk of disturbing him by going, or to remain quietly where I 
was, until he should come out of his revme. At length he aroused himself, and 
looked about the room until his eyes encountered mine 

“ Stay with us, Trotwood, eh he said in his usual manner, and as if he weie 
answering something I had just said. “ I am glad of it. You are company to us 
both. It is wholesome to have you here. Wholesome for me, wholesome for 
Agnes, wholesome perhaps for all of us.” 

“ I am sure it is for me, sir,” I said. “ I am so glad to be here ” 

“ That ’s a fine fellow I” said Mr. Wickfield. “ As long as you aie glad to be 
here, you shall stay here.” He shook hands with me upon it, and clapped me on 
the back; and told me that when I had anything to do at night after Agnes had 
left us, or when I wished to read for my own pleasure, I was free to come down 
to his room, if he were there, and if I desired it for company's sake, and to sit 
with him. I thanked him for his consideration; and, as he went down soon after- 
wards, and I was not tired, went down too, with a book in my hand, to avail 
myself, for half-an-hour, of his permission. 

But, seeing a light in the little round office, and immediately feeling myself 
attracted towards Uriah Heep, who had a sort of fascination for me, I went in 
there instead, I found Uriah reading a great fat book, with such demonstrative 
attention, that his lank fore-finger followed up every line as he read, and made 
clammy tracks along the page (or so I fully believed) like a snail. 

“You are working late to-night, Uriah,” says I. 

“Yes, Master Copperfield,” says Uriah. 

As I was getting on the stool opposite, to talk to him more conveniently, I 
observed that he had not such a thing as a smile about him, and that he could 
only widen his mouth and make two haid creases down his cheeks, one on each 
side, to stand for one 

“ I am not doing office-work, Master Copperfield,” said Uriah. 

“ What work, then?” I asked. 

“I am improving my legal knowledge, Master Coppei field,” said Uriah. “I 
am going through Tidd’s Practice. Oh, what a writer Mi. Tidd is, Mastei 
Coppeifield !” 

My stool was such a tower of observation, tliat as I watched him reading on 
again, after this rapturous exclamation, and following up the lines with his fore- 
finger, I observed that his nostrils, which were thin and pouxted, with sharp dints 
in them, had a singular and most uncomfortable way of c:kpanding and contracting 
themselves; that they seemed to twinkle instead of his eyes, winch hardly evci 
twinkled at alL 
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I suppose you are quite a gieat lawyer?” I said, after looking at him for some 
time. 

Master Coppeifield?” said Uiiah. Ob, no! I’m a veiy umble 

peison.” 

It was no fancy of mine about hxs hands, I observed; foi he frequently giound 
the palms against each othei as if to squeeze them dry and waim, besides often 
'Wiping them, in a stealthy way, on his pocket-handkerchief. 

“I am well aware that I am the umblest person going,” said Unah Heep, 
modestly; let the other be wheie he may. My mother is likewise a vciy umble 
person. We live in a numble abode, blaster Copperfield, but have much to be 
thankful foi. My father’s former calling was umble. He was a sexton.” 

“ What IS he noiv ?” I asked. 

“ He is a pai taker of gloiy at piesent, Master Copperfield,” said Uiiah Heep, 
“ But w^e have much to be thankful foi. How much have I to be thankful foi m 
living with Mr. Wickfieldl” 

I asked Uriah if he had been with Mr. Wickfield long? 

have been with him going on four year, Master Copperfield,” said Uriah; 
shutting lip his book, after carefully maiking the place where he had left ojOT, 

Since a year aftci my father’s death. How much have I to be thankful for, in 
that! How much have I to be thank ful for, in Mr. Wickfield’s kind intention to 
gu'e me my ai tides, which would othei wise not lay within the umble means of 
mother and self’” 

“ Then, when your ai tided time is over, you’ll be a regular lawyei, I suppose?” 
said I. 

With the blessing of Piovidence, Master Copperfield,” retmned Unah. 

Pcihaps you’ll be a paitncr in Mr. Wickfidd’s business, one of these days,” 
I said, to make myself nmeeable; **and it will be Widcfield and Heep, or Ilcep 
late Wickfidd.” 

‘‘ Oh no, Master Coppcifield,” ictumed Uxiah, shaking his head, I am much 
too umble for that 1” 

lie certainly did look uncommonly like the carved face on the beam outside my 
window, as he sat, in his humility, eyeing me sideways, with his mouth widened, 
and the creases in his checks. 

Mr. Wickfield is a most excdlent man, Master Copperfield,” said Uriah. ‘‘ If 
you have known him long, you know it, I am sure, much better than I can inform 

)OU.” 

I lephed that I was certain he was; but that I had not known him long myself, 
though he was a fuend of my aunt’s. 

** Oh, indeed, Master Coppeifield,” said Uriah, Your aunt is a sweet lady, 
blaster Copperfield !” 

He had a way of wTithing when he wanted to express enthusiasm, which was 
very ugly; and which diverted my attention fiom the compliment he had paid my 
relation, to the snaky twistings of his throat and body. 

“A sweet lady, Master Copperfield!” said Uriah Heep. “She has a great 
admiration for Miss Agnes, Master Copperfield, I believe?” 

I said, ‘‘Yes,” boldly; not that I knew anything about it, Heaven forgive 
me! 

“ I hope you have, loo, Master Copperfield,” said Unah. “ But I am sure you 
must have.” 

“ Everybody must have,” I letumed. 

“ Oh, thank you, Master Copperfield,” said Uiiali Heep, “for that remark! It 
is so truel Umble as I am, I know it is so true I Oh, thank you, Master Copper- 
field I” 
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He writhed himself quite off his stool in the excitement of his feelings, and, being 
6ff, began to make arrangements for going home. 

Mother will be expecting me,” he said, referring to a pale, inexpressive-faced 
watch in his pocket, ‘‘and getting uneasy; for though we are very umble, Master 
Copperfield, we are much attached to one another. If you would come and see us, 
any afternoon, and take a cup of tea at our lowly dwelling, mother would be as 
proud of your company as I should be.” 

I said I should be glad to come. 

Thank you, Master Copperfield,” returned Uriah, putting his book awayupcn 
the shelf. — I suppose you stop heie, some time, Master Copperfield ?” 

I said I was going to be brought up there, I believed, as long as I remained at 
fechooL 

^^Oh, indeed!” exclaimed Uriah. should tlnnk you would come into the 
business at last. Master Copperfield I” 

I protested that I had no views of tliat soit, and that no such scheme was enter- 
tained in my behalf by anybody; but Uriah insisted on blandly leplying to all my 
assurances, “Oh, yes, Master Copperfield, I should think you would, indeed!” 
and, “ Oh, indeed, Master Coppemeld, I should think you would, certainly 1” 
over and over again. Being, at last, ready to leave the office for the night, he 
asked me if xt would suit my convenience to have the light put out ; and on my 
answering “Yes,” instantly extinguished it. After shaking hands with me — his 
hand felt like a fish, in the daik — ^lie opened the door into the street a very little, 
and crept out, and shut it, leaving me to grope my way back into the house : which 
cost me some trouble and a fall over his stool. This was the proximate cause, 
I suppose, of my dreaming about him, for what appeared to me to be half the night; 
and dreaming, among other things, that he had launched Mr Peggotty’s house on 
a piratical expedition, with a black flag at the mast-head, bearing the inscription 
“Tidd’s Practice,” under which diabolical ensign he was carrying me and little 
Em’ly to the Spanish Mam, to be drowned. 

I got a little the better of my uneasiness wnen I went to school next day, and a 
good deal the better next day, and so shook it off by degrees, that in less than a 
foitnight I was quite at home, and happy, among my new companions. I was 
awkward enough in their games, and backward enough m their studies ; but custom 
would improve me m the first respect, I hoped, and hard work in the second. 
Accordingly, I went to work very hard, both in play and m earnest, and gained 
great commendation. And, in a very little while, the Murdstone and Grmby life 
became so strange to me that I hardly believed in it, while my present life grew so 
familiar, that I seemed to have been leading it a long time. 

Doctor Strong’s was an excellent school; as diffei ent from Mr. Creakle’s as good 
is from evil It was very gravely and decorously ordered, and on a sound system ; 
'With an appeal, in everything, to the honor and good faith of the boys, and an 
avowed intention to rely on their possession of those qualities unless they proved 
themselves unworthy of it, which woiked wonders. We all felt that we had a part 
in the management of the place, and m sustaining its character and dignity. Hence, 
'we soon became warmly attached to it — I am sure I did for one, and I never knew, 
in all my time, of any other boy being otherwise —and learnt with a good will, 
desiring to do it credit. We liad noble games out of hours, and plenty of liberty ; 
but even then, as I remember, we were well spoken of in the town, and larely did 
any disgrace, by our appearance or manner, to the reputation of Doctor Strong and 
Doctor Stiong’s boys. 

Some of the higher scholars boarded in the Doctor’s house, and through them I 
Ifarned, at second hand, some particulars of the Doctor’s history. As, how he had 
ji jt yet been married twelve months to the beautiful young lady I had seen m the 
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study, wiiom he had married for love ; for she had not a sixpence, and had a world 
of poor relations (so our fellows said) ready to swarm the Doctor out of house and 
home. Also, how the Doctor’s cogitating manner was attributable to his being 
always engaged in looking out for Greek roots ; which, in my innocence and ignor- 
ance, I supposed to be a botanical furor on the Doctor’s part, especially as lie 
always looked at the ground when he walked about, until I undei stood that they 
weie roots of woids, with a view to a new Dictionary which he had in contempla- 
tion. Adams our head -boy, who liad a turn for mathematics, had made a calculation, 
I was infoimed, of the time this Dictionary would take in completing, on the Doctoi’s 
plan, and at the Doctor’s late of going. He considered that it might be done in one 
thousand six hundred andforty-nme yeais, counting from the Doctor’s last, or sixty- 
second, biithday. 

But the Doctoi himself was the idol of the whole school : and it must have been 
a badly-composed school if he had been anything else, for he was the kindest of 
men; with a simple faith in him that miglii have touched the stone hearts of the 
very urns upon the wall. As he walked up and down that part of the court-yard 
which was at the side of the house, with the stray looks and jackda\vs looking after 
him with their heads cocked slyly, as if they knew how much more knowing they 
weie 111 worldly affaus than he, if any soil of vagabond could only get near enough 
to his creaking shoes to attiact his attention to one sentence of a talc of distress, 
that vagabond was made foi the next two days. It was so notoiious in the house, 
that the masteis and head-boys took pains to cut these maiaudcis off at angles, and 
to get out of windows, and turn them out of the court-yaid, bcfoic they could male 
the Doctoi awaie of then presence; which was sometimes happily elfected within 
a few yards of him, without Ins knowing anything of the mattei, as he jogged to and 
fio. Outside his own domain, and unprotecteil, he was a veiy sheep for the 
sheaieis. lie would have taken liis gaitcis off his legs, to give away. In fact, 
there was a story cun cut among us (I have no idea, and nevei had, on what 
authority, but I have believed it for so many yeais that 1 feel quite certain it is tuie), 
that on a frosty day, one winter-time, he actually did bestow his gaiters on a beggai- 
woman, who occasioned some scandal in the neighboinhood by exhibiting a fine 
infant from door to door, wrapped in those garments, which were universally 
recognised, being as well known m the vicinity as the Cathedral. The legend 
added that the only person who did not identify them was the Doctor himself, who, 
when they weie shot tly aft ciwaids displayed at the door of a little second-hand 
shop of no very good repute, wheie such things were taken in exchange for gin, was 
more than once observed to handle them approvingly, as if admin ng some curious 
novelty m the pattern, and conskleiing them an impiovement on his own. 

It was very pleasant to see the Doctor with his pictty young wife. lie had a 
fatherly, benignant way of showing lus fondness for her, which seemed in itself to 
express a good man. I often saw them walking in the garden ivhcre the peaches 
were, and I sometimes had a nearer obseivation of them m the study or the pailor. 
She appealed to me to take gieat care of the Doctor, and to like him very much, 
though I never thought her vitally inteiested in the Dictionary: some cinnbious 
fragments of which woik the Doctor always earned in his pockets, and in the 
lining of his hat, and gen ei ally seemed to be expounding to her as they walked 
about. 

I saw a good deal of Mrs. Strong, both because she had taken a liking for me on 
the morning of my intioduction to the Doctor, and was always afterwaids kind to 
me, and interested m me ; and because she was veiy fond of Agnes, and was often 
backwards and forwaids at our house. There was a cunous constraint between her 
and Mr. Wickfield, I thought (of whom she seemed to be afraid), that never wore 
oC When she came there of an evening, she always shrunk from accepting his 
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escort home, and ran away ^vith me instead. And sometimes, as we weie running 
gaily across the Cathedral yaid together, expecting to meet nobody, we would meet 
Mr. Jack Maldon, who was always surprised to see us. 

Mrs. Strong’s mama was a lady I took great delight in. Her name was Mrs. 
Markleham; but our boys used to call her the Old Soldier, on account of her 
generalship, and the skill with which she marshalled great forces of relations 
against the Doctor. She was a little, sharp-eyed woman, who used to wear, when 
she was dressed, one unchangeable cap, ornamented with some artificial floweis, 
and two aitihcial butterflies supposed to be hovenng above the floweis. Theie was 
a superstition among us that this cap had come from France, and could only 
originate in the workmanship of that ingenious nation : but all I certainly know 
about it is, that it always made its appearance of an evening, wheresoever Mrs. 
Markleham made appeal ance; that it was carried about to fiiendly meetings 
in a Hindoo basket; that the butterflies had the gift of trembling constantly; 
and that they improved the shining hours at Dr. Strong’s expense, like bus/ 
bees. 

I observed the Old Soldier — ^not to adopt the name disrespectfully — to pretty good 
advantage, on a night which is made memorable to me by something else I shall 
relate. It was the night of a little paity at the Doctoi’s, which was given on the 
occasion of Mr. Jack Maiden’s departuie for India, whither he was going as a cadet, 
or something of that kind : Mr. Wickfield having at length arranged the business. It 
happened to be the Doctor’s birthday, too. We had had a holiday, had made 
presents to him in the moinuig, had made a speech to him thiough the liead-boy, 
and had cheeied him until we were hoaise, and until he had shed teais. And now, 
in the evening, Mr, Wickfield, Agnes, and I, went to have tea with him in lus 
private capacity. 

Mr. Jack Maldon was there, before us. Mis. Strong, dressed in white, with 
clieny-coloied iibboiis, was playing the piano, when we went in; and he was 
leaning over her to tuin the leaves. The clear red and white of her complexion 
was not so blooming and flower-like as usual, I thought, when she turned lound; 
but she looked veiy pretty, wondei fully pretty. 

‘‘I have forgotten, Doctoi,” said Mis. Strong’s mama, when we were seated, 

to pay you the comphments of the day : though they aie, as you may suppose, veiy 
far from being mere compliments in my case. Allow me to wish you many happy 
returns.” 

thank you, ma’am,” replied the Doctor. 

**Many, many, many, happy returns,” said the Old Soldier. ‘‘Not only for 
your own sake, but for Annie’s and John Maiden’s, and many other people’s. It 
seems but yesterday to me, John, when you were a little creature, a head shoitcr 
than Master Copperfield, making baby love to Annie behind the goosebeny 
bushes in the back-garden.” 

“ My dear mama,” said Mrs. Strong, never miud that now.” 

“Annie, don’t be absurd,” returned her mother. “ If you are to blush to hear 
of such things, now you are an old married woman, when are you not to blush to 
hear of them?” 

“Old?” exclaimed Mr. Jack Maldon. “Annie? Come?” 

“Yes, John,” returned the Soldier. “Vutually, an old married woman. 
Although not old by years — for when did you ever hear me say, or who has ever 
heard me say, that a girl of twenty was old by years ! — ^your cousin is the wife of 
the Doctor, and, as such, what I have described her. It is well for you, John, that 
your cousin is the wife of the Doctor. You have found in him an influential and 
Kind fnend, who will be kinder yet, I venture to predict, if you deserve it. I have 
no false pride. 1 never hesitate to admit, fiankly, that there are some membei^ of 
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our Liinily who want a fucncL You were one youifeclf, before your cousin’s 
influence laisedup one for you.” 

The Doctor, in the gootlness of his heaxt, waved his hand as if to make light of 
it, and save lsh\ Jack Klakluu fioin any fiuther icmiiuler Bui hits. Maikichain 
changed her chair foi one next the Doctoi’s, and putting her fen on his coatsieeve, 
said : 

‘‘No, leally, my dear Doctor, you must excuse me if I appear to dwell on 
this latlici, because I feel so veiy ^tumgly, I call it^ quite my monomania, it 
is such a subject of mine. You aie a blessing to us. You leally aic a Boon, you 

“Nonsense, nonsense,” said the Doctor. 

“No, no, I beg your paulon,” leUnted the Old fsoldicr. “With nobody 
present, but oui dear and confidential fiieiul I^Ir Wickfickl, I cannot consent to be 
put down. I shall begin to asseit the privileges of a mother-in-law, if you go on 
like that, and scold }on. I ain ])cifectly honest and outspoken. What I am 
saying, is what 1 said when y<ni fn st oveipoweicd me with suipiise — you lemember 
how sill pused 1 was ? — by piopusmg for Annie. Not that thcie was aiu tiling so 
very much out of the way, in the mcie fact of the pniposal — it wouk^ be luliculous 
to say that ! — but because, you having known hei pour fathei ami having known 
her fiom a baby six months okl, I hadn’t thought of }(ui in such a light at all, or 
indeed as a mauying man m any way, — simply that, you know,” 

“ Aye, aye,” retiuncd the Doctoi, good-humoiedly. “ Never mind.” 

“ But 1 do mind,” said the Old Soldier, laying her fan upon lus lips. “ I mind 
veiy much. I lecall these things tliat I may he conliadictcd if I am wiong Weill 
Then I spoke to Annie, ami I told hei what had happened. 1 said, ‘'.My dear, 
lieie’s Doctoi Stionghas poMlively been and made you the subject of a handsome 
dcclaiation and an offer ’ Did I picss it in the least? No. I saut, ‘Now, Annie, 
tell me the tuUh this moment ; is }our Iie.ut fiee f ‘ Alania,’ she said ciymg, ‘ I am 
extremely young’ — winch was peifcctly tine — ‘and I liaidly know if I have ahoait 
at all ’ ‘ Then, my dear,’ I said, ‘you may icly upon it, it’s fiee. At all events, 

my love,’ said 1, ‘ Doctor vStiong ism an agitated state of mind, and must be 
answxned He cannot be kept m Ins piesent slate of suspen^c.’ ‘ A Lima,’ said 
Annie, still ciymg, Svoukl he be unhappy wuthout me ? If he w^oukl, I honoi and 
ies])ect him so much, that I think 1 will have him.’ So it was settled. And then, 
and not till then, i said to Annie, ‘Annie, Doctor Stiong will not only be your 
husband, but he will icpiescnt your late father: he will lepicseut the head of our 
family, he will ivjnesent the wisdom and station, and I may say the means, of our 
family; and wull be, in shoit, a Boon to it.’ I used the wool at the tunc, and 
I have used it again, to-day. If I have any moiU it is Cfuisisteiuy,” 

The daughtei had sat tpiite silent and still dunng this speech, wuth her eyes fixed 
on the giouncl ; her cousin standing ncai her, and looking on the gioiiud too. She 
now saui veiy softly, m a liembling voice : 

“Mama, 1 hope you have finished 

“No, my dear Annie,” letiuncd the Soldier, “I have not cpiite finished. Since 
you ask me, my love, I xeply that I have mt 1 complain that you really area 
little unnatuial tow^auls youi own family; and, as it is of no use complaining to you, 
1 mean to complain to }oiu husband. Now% my dear Dtictoi, do look at that silly 
wife of youis.” 

As the Doctor turned Ins kind face, with its smile of simplicity and gentleness, 
towards her, she diooped her licad moie, 1 noticed that Mr. Wickfield looked at 
her steadily. 

“When I happened to say to that naughty thing, the other day,” pmsueil her 
mother, shaking her head and her fan at her| playfully, “that there wxis a family 
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circumstance she might mention to you — ^indeed, I think, was bound to mention — 
she said, that to mention it was to ask a favor; and that, as you were too geneious, 
and as for her to ask was always to have, she wouldn^t.’^ 

Annie, my dear,” said the Doctoi, ^^That was wiong. It robbed me of a 
pleasuie.” 

“ Almost the very words I said to her 1” exclaimed her mothen Now really, 
another time, when I know what she would tell you but for this reason, and won’t, 
I have a great mind, my dear Doctor, to tell you myself” 

‘‘ I shall be glad if you will,” returned the Doctor. 

Shall ir 

“ Ceitainly.” 

Well, then, I will!” said the Old Soldier. ‘‘That’s a bargain.” And having, 
I suppose, carried her point, she tapped the Doctor’s hand several times with her 
fan (which she kissed first), and letuined triumphantly to her former station. 

Some more company coming in, among whom were the two masters and Adams, 
tile talk became general; and it natuially turned on Mr. Jack Maldon, and his 
voyage, and the countiy he was going to, and his various plans and prospects. He 
was to leave that night, after suppei, in a postchaise, for Gravesend; wheie the 
ship, in which he was to make the voyage, lay ; and was to be gone — unless he 
came home on leave, or for Ins health — I don’t know how many years. I recollect 
it was settled by genet al consent that India was quite a misrepresented countiy, 
and had nothing objectionable in it, but a tiger or two, and a little heat in the 
waim part of the day. For my own part, I looked on Mr. Jack Maldon as a 
modern Smdbad, and pictuied him the bosom friend of all the Rajahs in the East, 
sitting under canopies, smoking curly golden pipes — a mile long, if tliey could be 
straightened out. 

Mrs. Strong was a very pretty singer : as I knew, who often heard her singing 
by herself. But, whether she was afiaid of singing before people, or was out of 
voice that evening, it was certain that she couldn’t sing at all. She tried a duet, 
once, with her cousin Maldon, but could not so much as begin ; and afterwards, 
when she tiled to sing by herself, although she began sweetly, her voice died away 
on a sudden, and left her quite distiessed, with her head hanging down over the 
keys. The good Doctor said she was nervous, and, to lelieve her, proposed a 
round game at caids; of winch he knew as much as of the art of playing the 
trombone. But I remaiked that the Old Soldier took him into custody directly, 
for her partner ; and instructed him, as the first prelimmaiy of initiation, to give 
her all the silver he had in his pocket. 

We had a meuy game, not made the less mei ly by the Doctor s mistakes, or which 
he committed an innumerable quantity, in spite of the watchfulness of the butterflies, 
and to their great aggiavation. Mis Strong had declined to play, on the ground 
of not feeling veiy well ; and her cousin Maldon had excused himself because he 
had some packing to do. When he had done it, however, he returned, and they 
sat together, talking, on the sofa. From time to time she came and looked over 
the Doctor’s hand, and told him what to play She was very pale, as she bent 
over him, and I thought her finger trembled as she pointed out the cards ; but the 
Doctor was quite happy in her attention, and took no notice of this, if it weie so. 

At supper, we weie hardly so gay. Eveiy one appeared to feel that a parting 
of that sort was an awkward thing, and that the nearer it approached, the more 
awkward it was. Mr, Jack Maldon tried to be very talkative, but was not at his 
ease, and made matteis woise And they were not improved, as it appeared 
to me, by the Old Soldier: who continually recalled passages of Mr. Jack Maldon’s 
youth. 

The Doctor^ however^ who felt, I am sure, that he was making eveiybociy happy, 
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;as well pleased, and liad no suspicion but that we were all at the utmost height 
f enjoyment. 

“ Annie, my dear,’’ said he, looking at his watch, and filling his glass, “ it is past 
our cousin Jack’s time, and we must not detain him, since time and tide — both coii- 
erned in this case — wait for no man. Mn Jack Maldon, you have a long voyage, 
nd a stiange country, befoie you; but many men have had both, and many men 
vill have both, to the end of time. The winds you aie going to tempt, have wafted 
housands upon thousands to foitune, and bi ought thousands upon thousands hap- 
)ily back.” 

“ It’s an affecting thing,” said Mis Markleham, '‘however it’s viewed, it’s 
iffecting, to see a fine youngman onenas known fiom an infant, going away to the 
ither end of the woilcl, leaving all he knows behind, and not knowing what 's 
lefore him, A young mam cal iy well dcscives constant suppoit and pat lonage,” 
ooking at the Doctor, “ ivho makes such sacufices.” 

‘‘ Time will go fast with you, Mr Jack Maldon,” pm sued the Doctor, “ and fast 
vith all of us. wSome of us can haul ly expect, perhaps, in the natural course of 
lungs, to gleet you on your return. The next best thing is to hope to do it, and 
hat ’s my case, I shall not weaiy you with good advice. Y ou have long had a good 
iioclel before you, in your cousin Annie. Imitate her viitues as neaily as you 

«Y1 

all. 

Mrs. Maikleliam fanned heisclf, and shook hci head. 

“ Jb'aicwell, Mu Jack,” said the Doctor, standing up; on which we all stood up. 
' A piospeunis voyage out, a thiivmg career abioad, and a happy leturn honiel” 

\Vc all cliank the toast, and all shook hands with Mu Jack IMaldon ; after winch 
le hastily took leave of the ladies who weie theie, and luiuicd to the door, wheie 
le was leceived, as he got into the chaise, with a ticmendoiis Inoadside of cheeis 
hschaiged by our boys, wlio had assembled on the lawn foi the pm pose, Run- 
mig in' among them to swell the lanks, I was veiy neai the chaise wiien it idled 
way; and I had a lively impiession made upon me, m the midst of the noise and 
hist, of having seen Mr. Jack IMaldon lattlc past with an agitated face, and some- 
lung cheuy-coloied in Ins hand. 

Aftei anothei bioadside for the Doctor, and anothei for the Doctoi’s wife, the 
>oys dispensed, and I went back into the house, uheie I found the guests all stand- 
ng in a group about the Doctoi, discussing how hfr Jack Maldon had gone away, 
Lud how he had borne it, and how he had felt it , and all the 1 c*st of it. In the midst 

these remaiks, Mis. Maikleham cried; “ M leic’s Annie?” 

No Annie was theic; and when they called to hei, no Annie replied. But all 
messing out of the room, in a ciowd, to see what was tlie matter, wc found her lying 
m the hall fioor. Theic was gieat alaim at fust, until it was found tliat she wasm 
L swoon, and that the swoon was yielding to the usual means of lecoveiy ; when the 
Doctor, who had lifted hei head upon his knee, put her cm is aside with his hand, 
ind said, looking aiound: 

“ Poor Annie^J She ’s so faithful and tender-hearted ^ It ’s the paiting fiom her 
)ld playfellow and fiiend, hci favoiite cousin, that has done this* Ah! It’s a 
)ity ! I am veiy soiiy !” 

When she opened her eyes, and saw wlicie she was, and that we were all stand- 
ng about her, she arose with assistance: turning hti head, as she did so, to lay it 
>n the Doctoi’s shoulder — or to hulc it, I don’t know which. We wxmt into the 
hawing-room, to leave her with the Doctor and her mothei ; but she said, it 
eemed, that she was bettei than she had been since moimng, and that she would 
athcr be brought among us ; so they brought hei in, looking vciy white ami weak, 
thought, and sat her on a sofa. 

“ Anmc, my dear,” &aid her mother, doing somctliing to her dress. “ See heieJ 
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yon have lost a bow. Will anybody be so good as find aiibbon ; a cherry-colored 
ribbon 2” 

It was the one she had worn at her bosom. We all looked for it ; I myself looked 
everywhere, I am certain ; but nobody could find it. 

Do you recollect where you had it last, Annie said her mother. 

I wondered how I could have thought she looked white, or anything but burning 
red, when she answered that she had had it safe, a little while ago, she thought, but 
it was not worth looking for. 

Nevertheless, it was looked for again, and siill not found- She entreated that 
there might be no more seaiching; but it was still sought for in a desultoiy way, 
until she was quite well, and the company took their departure. 

We walked very slowly home, Mr Wickfield, Agnes, and I ; Agnes and I 
admiring the moonlight, and Mr, Wickfield scarcely raising his eyes from the 
giound. When we, at last, reached our own door, Agnes discovered that she had 
left her htlle reticule behind. Delighted to be of any service to her, I lan back 
to fetch it. 

I went into the supper-room wlieie it had been left, which was deserted and 
dark. But a door of communication between that and the Doctor^s study, wheie 
theie was a light, being open, I passed on theie, to say what I wanted, and to get 
a candle. 

The Doctor was sitting in his easy-cliaii by the fiieskle, and his young wife was 
on a stool at his feet. The Doctoi, with a complacent smile, was leading aloud 
some manusciipt explanation or statement of a theoiy out of that inteminable 
Dictionary, and she was loolving up at him. But, with such a face as I never saw. 
It was so beautiful in its form, it was so ashy pale, it was so fixed in its abstraction, 
it was so full of a wild, sleep-walking, dreamy hoiror of I don’t know what. The 
eyes were wide open, and her brown hair fell in two lich clusters on her shoulders, 
and on her white diess, disoidered by the want of the lost ribbon. Distinctly as 
I recollect hei look, I cannot say of wliat it was expressive. I cannot even say of 
what it IS expressive to me now, rising again before my older judgment. Penitence, 
hiiniihation, shame, piide, love, and tiustfulness, I see them all ; and in them all, 
I see that horror of I don’t know what 

My entrance, and my saying wdiat I wanted, roused her. It distuibed the 
Doctor too, for when I went back to leplace the candle I had taken fiom the 
table, he was patting her head, m liis fatherly way, and saying he was a 
meiciless dione to let her tempt him into reading on; and he would have her 
go to bed. 

But she asked him, in a rapid, uigent manner, to let her stay. To let her feel 
assured (I heard hei muimur some broken words to this effect} that she was in his 
confidence that night. And, as she turned again towards him, after glancing at 
me as I left the room and went out at the door, I saw her cross hei hands upon 
his knee, and look up at him with the same face, something quieted, as he resumed 
fiis reading. 

It made a great impiession on me, and I lemembered it a long time afterwards, 
as I shall have occasion to narrate when the time comes. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

SOMEBODY TURNS UP. 

It has not occurred to me to mention Peg^gotty since I ran away ; but, of course, 
I wrote her a letter almost as soon as I was housed at Dover, and another and a 
longer letter, containing all paiticiilars fully related, when my aunt took me 
formally under her protection. On my being settled at Doctor Stiong’s I wiote to 
her again, detailing my happy condition and prospects. I never could have 
deiived anything like the pleasure fiom spending the money Mr. Dick had given 
me, that I felt in sending a gold half-guinea to Peggotty, per post, inclosed in this 
last letter, to discbaige the gum I had bon owed of hex: in which epistle, not 
before, I mentioned about the young man with the donkey-cait. 

To these communications Peggotty replied as promptly, if not as concisely, as a 
merchanfs cleik. Her utmost poweis of expiession (which weie certainly not 
great in ink) weie exhausted in the attempt to write what she felt on the subject of 
my journey. Four sides of incoherent and inteijectional beginnings of sentences, 
that had no end, except blots, weie inadequate to afford her any relief. But the 
blots were more expressive to me than the best composition ; for they showed me 
that Peggotty had been crying all over the paper, and what could I have desued 
more ? 

I made out, without much difficulty, tliat she could not take quite kindly to my 
aunt yet. The notice was too short after so long a pi epossession the other way. 
We never knew a person, she wiote ; but to think that Miss Betsey should seem to 
be so diffeient fioin what slie Iiad been thought to be, avus a Moral! Tliat was her 
word. She was evidently still afraid of Miss Betsey, for she sent her giateful 
duty to her but timidly; and she was evidently afiaid of me, too, and enteitanied 
the probability of my running away again soon; if I might judge from the 
repeated hints she thiew out, that the coach-faie to Yaimouth was always to be 
had of her for the asking. 

She gave me one piece of intelligence which affected me very much, namely, 
that theie had been a sale of the fuinituie at our old home, and that Mr. and jMiss 
M uidstone weie gone away, and the house was shut up, to be let or sold. God 
knows I had no part in it while they leinained there, but it pamed me to think of 
the dear old place as altogether abandoned; of the weeds gi owing tall in the 
gaiclen, and tiit fallen leaves lying thick and wet upon the paths. I imagined how 
the wmdh of winter would howl loiind it, how the cold rain would beat upon tlie 
window-glass, liow the moon would make ghosts on tiie walls of the empty rooms, 
watclung their solitude all mglit. I thought afiesh of the giave in the chuichyaul, 
underneath the tiec: and it seemed as if the house were dead too, now, and ail 
connected with my father and mother were faded away. 

Theie was no other news in Peggotty’s letteis. Mr. Baikis was an excellent 
husband, she said, though still a little near ; but we all had our faults, and she had 
plenty (though I am sure I don’t know what they weie); and he scut his duty, and 
my little bedroom was always ready for me hlr Peggotty was well, and Ham 
was well, and Mrs. Gummidge was but pooily, and little Em’ly wouldn’t send 
her love, but said that Peggotty might send it, if she liked. 

All this intelligence I dutifully imparted to my aunt, only leseiwing to myself the 
mention of little Em’ly, to whom I instinctively felt that she would not very ten- 
deilj^indjne. While I was yet new Doctoi iStrong’s, she made several excup 
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sions over to Canterbury to see me, and always at tinseasonable hours : with the 
view, I suppose, of taking me by siu prise. But, finding me well employed, and 
beating a good character, and hearing on all bands that I lose fast in the school, 
she soon discontinued these visits I saw her on a Saturday, every third or fouith 
week, when I went over to Dover for a treat; and I saw Mi. Dick every alternate 
Wednesday, when he arrived by stage-coach at noon, to stay until next morning. 

On these occasions Mr Dick never travelled without a leathern wnting-desk, 
containing a supply of stationeiy and the Memorial ; in relation to which docu- 
ment he had a notion that time was beginning to press now, and that it really 
must be got out of hand. 

Mr. Dick was very partial to gingerbread. To rendei his visits the more agiee- 
able, my aunt had instiucted me to open a ciedit for him at a cake-shop, whidi 
was hampered with the stipulation that he should not be served with more than 
one shilling’s-worth in the couise of any one day. This, and the reference of all 
his little bills at the county inn where he slept, to my aunt, before they were paid, 
induced me to suspect that he was only allowed to rattle his money, and not to 
spend It. I found on further investigation that this was so, or at least thcie was an 
agreement between him and my aunt that he should account to her for all his dis- 
bursements. As he had no idea of deceiving her, and always desired to please her, 
he was thus made chary of launching into expense. On this point, as well as on 
all other possible points, Mr. Dick was convinced that my aunt was the wisest and 
most wondeiful of women; as he repeatedly told me with infinite seciesy, and 
always in a whisper. 

“Trotwood,” said Mr. Dick, with an air of mystery, after imparting this 
confidence to me, one Wednesday ; who’s the man that hides near our house 
and frightens her 

** Frightens my aunt, sir V 

Mr. Dick nodded. thought nothing would have frightened her,” lie said, 

*Tor she ’s ” here he whispered softly, don’t mention it — ^the wisest and most 

wonderful of women ” Having said which, he diew back, to observe the effect 
which this desciiption of her made upon me 

“The fiist time he came,” said Mr. Dick, “was — ^let me see — sixteen hundred 
and forty-nine was the date of King Charles’s execution, I think you said sixteen 
hundred and forty-nine?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

^*1 don’t know how it can be,” said Mr. Dick, sorely puzzled and shakmg his 
bead. “ I don’t think I am as old as that.” 

“ Was it in that year that the man appeared, sir ?” I asked. 

“Why, really,” said Mr. Dick, “I don’t see how it can have been in that year, 
Ti otwood. Did you get that date out of history ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ I suppose history never lies, does it ?” said Mr. Dick, with a gleam of hope. 

“ Oh dear, no, sir!” I replied, most decisively, I was ingenuous and young, 
pnd I thought so. 

“I can’t make it out,” said Mr. Dick, shaking his head, There’s something 
wrong, somewheie. However, it was very soon after the mistake was made of 
putting some of the trouble out of King Charles’s head into my head, that the man 
first came. I was walking out with Miss Ti otwood after tea, just at dark, and 
there he was, close to our house. ” 

“Walking about ?” I inquired. 

“Walking about ?” repeated Mr. Dick* ** Let me see. 1 must recollect a bit, 
N — ^no, no ; he was not walking about.” 

I asked, as the shortest way to get at it, 
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Well, he wasn’t tlieie at all,” said Mi* Dick, ‘'until he came up behind her, 
and whispered. Then she turned round and fainted, and I stood still and looked 
at him, and he walked away ; but that he should have been hiding ever since in 
the ground or somewhere), is the most extiaordinary thing!” 

‘ ‘ Has he been hiding ever since ?” I asked, 

“To be sure he has,” letoited Mr. Dick, nodding his head gravely. “Never 
came out, till last night ! We were walking last night, and he came up behind her 
again, and I knew him again.” 

“ And did he fiighten my aunt again V 

“All of a shiver,” said Mr. Dick, countei feiting that affection and making his 
teeth chatter, “Held by the palings. Cued. But Tiotwood, come here,” 
getting me close to him, that he might whisper veiy softly ; “ why did she give 
him money, boy, in the moonlight ?” 

“ He was a beggar, peihaps.” 

Mr. Dick shook his head, as utterly i enouncing the suggestion; and having re- 
plied a gieat many times, and with great confidence, “No beggar, no beggar, no 
beggar, siri” went onto say, that from his window he had afterwaids, and late at 
night, seen my aunt give this person money outside the garden rails in the moon- 
light, who then slunk away — into the ground again, as he thought piobable — ^aud 
was seen no more : while my aunt came hurriedly and secretly back into the house, 
and had, even that morning, been quite different fiom her usual self; which pieycd 
on Mr. Dick’s mind. 

I had not the least belief, in the outset of this story, that the unknown was any- 
thing but a delusion of IMr. Dick’s, and one of the line of that ill-fated Prince who 
occasioned him so much difficulty ; but after some reflection I began to entertain 
the question whether an attempt, or threat of an attempt, might have been twice 
made to take poor Mi. Dick himself fiom under my aunt’s piotection, and whetW 
my aunt, the strength of whose kind feeling towards him I knew from herself, 
might have been induced to pay a pace for his peace and quiet. As I was already 
much attached to Mr, Dick, and veiy solicitous for his welfare, my fears favored 
this supposition ; and for a long time his Wednesday luidly evei came round, with- 
out my entertaining a misgiving that he would not be on the coach-box as usual. 
There he always appealed, however, gi’cy-headed, laughing, and happy; and he 
never had anything more to tell of the man wdio could fughten my aunt. 

These Wednesdays were the happiest days of hlr. Dick’s life ; they were fai fiom 
being the least happy of mine. He soon became known to eveiy boy in the school ; 
and though he never took an active part in any game but kite-flying, was as dee;ply 
mteicsted in all our spoits as any one among us. How often have I seen him, in- 
tent upon a match at maibles oi pegtop, looking on with a flice of unutterable 
interest, and haidly bieathing at the ciitical tunes! How often, at hare and 
hounds, have I seen Imn mounted on a little knoll, cheeung the whole field onto 
action, and waving lus hat above his grey head, oblivious of King Chailes the 
MaiLyi’s head, and all belonging to it! Plow many a sumraei -hour have I known 
to be but blissful minutes to Imu m the cucket-ficld ! How many wmlei days have 
1 seen him, standing blue-nosed, in the snow and east wind, looking at the boys 
going down the long slide, and clapping his woisted gloves in raptuie! 

lie was an umveisal favoiite, anti Ins ingenuity in little things was tianscendent 
lie couhl cut oianges into suth devices as none of us had an idea of. He could 
make a boat out of anything, fiom a skewer upwaids. He could turn crampbones 
into chessmen ; fashion Roman chauots from old coiut cards ; make spoked wheels 
out of cotton reels, and birdcages of old wue. But he was greatest of all, perhaps, 
in the articles of string and stiaw ; with vvliah we wcie all peisuaded he could do 
an>lliuig that could be done by hands. 
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Mr. Dick’s renown was not long confined to us. After a few Wednesdays, 
Doctor Strong himself made some inquiiies of me about him, and I told him all my 
aunt had told me; which interested the Doctor so much that he requested, on the 
occasion of his next visit, to be presented to him. This ceremony I performed ; and 
the Doctor begging Mr. Dick, whensoever he should not find me at the coach-ofiice, 
to come on there, and rest himself until our morning’s work was over, it soon passed 
into a custom for Mr. Dick to come on as a matter of course, and, if we were a little 
late, as often happened on a Wednesday, to walk about the coiutyard, waiting for 
me. Heie he made the acquaintance of the Doctoi’s beautiful young wife (paler 
than formerly, all this time; more laicly seen by me or any one, I think; and not 
so gay, but not less beautiful), and so became moie and moie familiar by degrees, 
until, at last, he would come into the school and wait. He always sat in a parti- 
cular comer, on a particular stool, which was called Dick,” after him; here he 
would sit, with his grey head bent forward, attentively listening to whatever might 
be going on, with a piofound veneiatioii for the learning he had never been able to 
acquire. 

This veneration Mr, Dick extended to the Doctor, whom he thought the most 
subtle and accomplished philosopher of any age. It was long befoie Mr. Dick 
ever spoke to him othei wise than bareheaded; and even when he and the Doctor 
had struck up quite a fnendship, and would walk together by the hour, on that side 
of the courtyard which was known among us as The Doctor’s Walk, Mr. Dick 
would pull off his hat at inteivals to show his 1 aspect for wisdom and knowledge. 
How It ever came about, that the Doctor began to read out scraps of the famous 
Dictionary, in these walks, I never knew ; perhaps he felt it all the same, at first, as 
leading to himself. However, it passed into a custom too ; and Mr. Dick, listen- 
ing with a face shining with piide and pleasure, in his heart of hearts, believed the 
Dictionary to be the most delightful book in the world. 

As I think of them going up and down before those school-room windows — the 
Doctor reading with his complacent smile, an occasional fiouiish of the manuscript, 
or grave motion of his head; and Mr, Dick listening, enchained by inteiest, with 
his poor wits calmly wandering God knows where, upon the wings of hard words 
— I think of it as one ot the pleasantest things, in a quiet way, that I have ever 
seen. I feel as if they might go walking to and fio for cvei, and the w«ild might 
somehow be the better for it. As if a thousand things it makes a noise about, were 
not one-half so good foi it, or me 

Agnes was one of Mr. Dick’s fnends, very soon; and in often coming to the 
house, he made acquaintance with Uriah. The fnendship between himself and me 
increased continually, and it was maintained on this odd footing : that, while Mr^ 
Dick came professedly to look after me as my guardian, he always consulted me in 
any little matter of doubt that arose, and invariably guided himself by my advice; 
not only having a high 1 aspect lor my native sagacity, but considering that I 
inherited a good deal from my aunt. 

One Thursday morning, when I was about to walk with Mr. Dick fiom the 
hotel to the coach-office before going back to school (for we had an hour’s school 
before breakfast), I met Uriah in the street, who lemmded me of the promise I had 
made to take tea with himself and his inothei ; adding, with a writhe, But I 
didn’t expect you to keep it, Master Copperfield, we ’re so very umble,” 

I really had not yet been able to make up my mind whether I liked Uriah or 
detested him; and I was veiy doubtful about it still, as I stood looking Inm in the 
face in the street. But I felt it quite an affiront to be supposed proud, and said I 
only wanted to be asked, 

^‘Oh, if that ’s all. Master Copperfield,” said Uriah, ^^and it really isn’t our 
umbleness that prevents you, will you come this evening ? But xf it is our umble- 
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nebs, I hope you won’t mind owning to it, Maslei Coppei field; for we are all 
well aware of cur condition ” 

I said I would mention ic to I\ri Wickfield, and if he appioved, as I had no 
doubt he would, I would come with pleasuic. So, at six o’clock that evening, 
which was one of the early office evenings, I announced myself as leady, to Unak 

Mother will be pioud, indeed,” he said, as ve walked away together ‘‘ Oi 
she would be proud, if it wasn’t sinful, Mastei Coppeiheld*” 

Yet you didn’t mmd supposing / was pioud this moniing,” T returned. 

^^Oli dear, no, Master Coppeifield!” leliiined Unab **Oh, behove me, no ! 
Such a thought never came into my head ! I shouldn’t have deemed it at all pioud 
if you had thought us too umble for you. Because we aic so vciy umble.” 

* ‘ Have you been studying much law lately ?” I asked, to change the subject 

*‘Oh, Master Copperfield,” he said, with an ah of self-denial, my reading is 
hardly to be called study. I have passed an lioui oi two m the evening, sometimes, 
with Mr, Tidd.” 

Rather haul, I suppose said L 

** lie IS haid to tne sumetimes,” returned Uriah. But I don’t know what he 
might be, to a gifted peison.” 

After beating a little tune on his chin as he walked on, with the two foiefingers 
of his skeleton right hand, he added : 

There are expiessions, you see, Master Copperfield — T.atm woids and terms— 
in Mr. Tidd, that aie trying to a leadci of my umble attainments ” 

Would you like to be tmiglit Latin?” I said, buskly. 1 will teach it you 
with pleasiue, as I leain it.” 

Oh, thank you, Mastei Copperfield,” he answer ed, shaking his head. “ I am 
sure it’s very kind of you to make the offei, but I am much tt^o umble to 
accept it.” 

What nonsense, Uiialil” 

Oh, indeed you must excuse me, Master Copperfield I I am greatly obliged, 
and I should like it of all things, I assuie you ; but I am fai too umble. Theieaie 
people enough to tiead upon me in my lowly state, without my doing outrage lo 
their feelings by possessing leaimng. Learning ain’t foi me. A person like myself 
had better not aspire. If he is to get on m life, he must get on umbly, Master 
Copperfield,” 

I never saw his mouth so wide, oi the ci eases in his checks so deep, as when he 
delivered himself of these sentiments : shaking Ins head all the time, ami writhing 
modestly. 

“ I think you are wrong, Uriah,” I said. I dare say there are several things 
that I could teach you, if^you would like to learn them.” 

Oh, I don’t doubt that, Master Copperfield,” he answeied ; ‘‘ not in the least. 
But not being umble yomself, you don’t judge well, perhaps, for them that arc. I 
won’t piovoke my betteis with knowledge, thank you. I’m much too umble. 
Here is my umble dwelling, Master Coppei field !” 

We enteied a low, old-fashioned room, walked straight into fiom the street, and 
found there Ivlis. Heep, who was the dead image of Unab, only short. She 
received me with the utmost humility, and apologised to me ioi giving her son a 
kiss, observing that, lowly as they were, they had their natinal atfeciions, which 
they hoped would give no offence to any one. It was a perfectly decent room, half 
parlor and half kitchen, but not at all a snug loom. The tea-tlimgs were set upon 
the table, and the kettle was boihng on the hob. ^ Theie was a chest of diaweis 
with an esciitoir top, for Uriah to icad or write at of an evening; thcie was 
Uriah’s blue bag lying down and vomiting papers; there was a company of Uuah’s 
books commanded by Mi. Iddd ; theie was a corner cupboard ; and there were the 
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usual articles of fLiinitiire. I don’t remember that any individual object had a baie, 
pinched, spare look; but I do lemember that the whole place had. 

It was perhaps a pait of Mis. Heep’s humility, that she still woie weeds. 
Notwithstanding the lapse of time that had occurred since Mr. Heep’s decease, she 
still wore weeds. I think there was some compromise in the cap ; but otherwise 
she was as weedy as in the eaily days of her mourning. 

‘‘This IS a day to be icmcmbeied, my Uriah, I am siue,” said Mis. Heep, 
making the tea, “when Master Coppeideld pays us a visit.” 

“I said you’d think so, mothei,” said Uriah. 

“ If I could have wished father to lemain among us for any reason,” said Mrs. 
Keep, “ it would have been, that he might have known his company this afternoon. ” 

I felt embanassed by these compliments; but I was sensible, too, of being 
entertained as an honoied guest, and I thought Mis Heep an agreeable woman. 

“My Uriah,” said Mrs. Heep, “has looked forwaid to this, sir, a long while. 
He had his feais that our umbleness stood m the way, and I joined m them myseif. 
Umble we are, umble we have been, umble we shall ever be,” said Mrs. bleep. 

“ 1 am sure you have no occasion to be so, ma’am,” I said, “ unless you hke.’^ 

“ Thank you, sir,” retorted Mis. Heep, “ We know oiu station and are thankful 
in it.” 

I found that Mrs Heep gradually got nearer to me, and that Uiiah giadually 
got opposite to me, and that they respectfully plied me with the choicest of the 
eatables on the table. There was nothing paiticulaily choice theie, to be siue ; but 
I took the will for the deed, and felt that they weic very attentive. Piesently they 
began to talk about aunts, and then I told them about mine, and about fatheis and 
mothers, and then I told them about mine; and then Mis Heep began to talk 
about fathers-in-law, and then I began to tell hei about mine ; but stopped, 
because my aunt had advised me to obseive a silence on that subject. A tendei 
young cork, however, would have had no moie chance against a pair of coiksciews, 
or a tender young tooth against a pair of dentists, or a little shuttlecock against two 
battledores, than I had against Uriah and INIis. Heep They did just what they 
liked with me; and woimed things out of me that I had no desiie to tell, with a 
certainty I blush to think of: the more especially as, in my juvenile fiankness, I 
took some ciedit to myself for being so confidential, and felt that I was quite the 
patron of my two lespectful entertaineis 

They were very fond of one anothei . that was ceitain. I take it, that had its 
effect upon me, as a touch of nature ; but the skill with which the one followed up 
whatever the other said, was a touch of ait which I was still less proof against. 
When there was nothing moie to be got out of me about myself (for on the 
Murdstone and Grinby life, and on my journey, I was dumb}, they began about 
Mr Wickfield and Agnes. Uuah threw the ball to Mis. Heep, Mrs Heep caught 
it and threw it back to Uriah, Uriah kept it up a little while, then sent it back to 
Mis. Heep, and so they went on tossing it about until I had no idea who had got 
it, and was quite bewildered. The ball itself was always changing too. Now it 
was Mr. Wickfield, now Agnes, now the excellence of Mr Wickfield, now my 
admiiation of Agnes , now the extent of Mr Wickfield’s business and lesources, 
now our domestic life after dinner; now, the wine that Mr. Wickfield took, the 
reason why he took it, and the pity that it was he took so much; now one thing, 
now another, then evciyllnng at once; and all the time, without appearing to 
speak veiy often, or to do anything but sometimes encomage them a little, for fear 
they should be overcome by their humility and the honor of my company, I found 
myself perpetually letting out something or other that I had no business to let out, 
and seeing the effect of it in the trvinkhng of Uiiah’s dinted nostrils. 

I had begun to be a little uncomfoi table, and to wish myself well out of the 
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when a %mc coming down the sUcct passed the duoi — it stood open to ait 
the room, which was waim, the weallicr being dose for the time of yeai — came 
back again, looked in, and walked in, exclaimaig loudly, Coppeificldl Is it 
possible ?” 

It was MuMicawbci ! It was kfi. IMicawdier, with his eye-glass, and his walking 
stick, and his shut-collar, and lus genteel an, and the condescending loll mhis 
voice, all complete ! 

My clear Coppci field,” said ^Fi. Micawher, putting out his hand, “this is 
indeed a meeting A\hicli is calculated lo impiess the mind with a sense of the insta- 
bility and iinceiUinty of all human— 'in shoit, it is a most cxtraoidinary meeting. 
Walking along the sheet, leflcctmg upon the piobabihty of something turning up 
(of ■which I am at present lathci sanguine), I find a young hut valued fiiend turn 
up, who is connected with the most eventful pencil of my life; I may say, with the 
Uuning-point of my existence. Coppei field, my deal fellow, liow do you do?” 

I cannot say — 1 leally can;;^/ say — that I was glad lo see Mr Micawber there; 
but I was glad to see him too, and shook hands ■with him heartily, mejuning how 
Mrs. Micawbci was. 

“ Thank you,” said Mi. Micawbei, waving his hand as of old, and settling his 
chin m his .shut-collar. “She is toleiably convalescent. The twins no longer 
denve then sustenance fiom Natiuek founts — in shoit,” said Mi. Micawbqi, in one 
of his binsts of contidcnce, “ they aie weaned — and hTis. Micawbei is, at picsent, 
my liavelhng companion. She will be xejoiccd, Coppci field, to renew her 
aeijuaintance willi one w'ho lias piovcd himself m all icspects a woithy numster at 
the sacred altar of ineiuhhip ” 

I said I should be delighted lo S'^'c lieu 

“You aie very good,” said Mi hhcawbei. 

Ml. Micawbei tlien smiled, settled lus chiii again, and looked about liiin. 

“1 have thscovcied myfiiend C’op])ci field,” said IMi, Micawbei genteelly, and 
•without g,ddiessing himself paiticulaily to any one, “ not m solitude, but pai taking 
of a social meal in company with a aykIow lady, and one who is appaiently her 
ott->pung — in shoit,” said Isli. Micawber, in another of his buists of confidence, 
“ her son. I shall esleem it an honoi to be picsented ” 

I could do no less, under tlicse cncumstnnccs, than make Mr. hficawber known 
to Uriah Ileep and his mothei ; wduch I accouhngly dub As they abased them- 
selves before him, Mr. hlicawber took a scat, and waved his hand in his most 
couitly manner. 

“Any friend of my fiiend Coppci field’s,” said Mr. Micawbei, “lias a pcisonal 
claim upon myself.” 

“Wcaie too imilde, sir,” said Mis. Ifcep, “my son and me, to be the fiiends 
of Master Copj»ei field. He has been so good as take 1ns tea with us, and we 
are tliankful to him foi Ins company; also to you, sn, for youi notice ” 

“Ma^ani,” leUuned Mi. Micawber, wnth a bow, “you are veiy obliging: and 
what aie you doing, Coppeifiekl ? Still in the wme tiadc ?” 

I vvas excessively anxious to get hlr. Micawbei away; and leplicd, with my hat 
in my hand, and a veiy red face," I have no doubt, that I was a pupil at Doctor 
Strong’s. 

“ A pupil?” said Mi. Micawber, raising his eyebrows. “ I am extiemcly hap, y 
to hear it. Although a mind like my fuend Coppei field’s to Uriah and Mrs, 
Ileep; “ does not reqiiiic that cultivation whidi, without his knowledge of men 
and things, it would lequiic, still it is a iich sod teeming with latent vegetation — 
in shoit,” said Mr. hlicawbei, .smiling, in another buist of confidence, “it is an 
intellect capable of getting up the class.ics lo any extent.” 

Uriah, with his long hands slowly twining ovci one anolhei, made a ghastly 
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wuthe from the waist upwaids, to express Ins concurrence m this estimation 
of me. 

“Sliall we go and see Mis, Micawbei, sir?’’ I said, to get Mr. Micawbei away 

** If you will do her that favoi, Coppeifield,” leplied Mr. Micawber, iisiiig ‘‘ I 
have no scruple in saying, in the presence of our fiiends here, that I am. a man who 
has, for some yeais, contended against the piessure of pecuniary difficulties.” I 
knew he was certain to say something of this kind ; he always would be so boastful 
about hi9 difficulties. “Sometimes I have risen superior to iny difficulties. Some- 
times my difficulties have — in sboit, have floored me Theie have been times 
when 1 have administered a succession of faceis to them; tlieie have been times 
when they have been too many for me, and I have given in, and said to Mrs, 
Mtcawber, in the woids of Cato, ^ Plato, thou leasonest well. It’s all up now. I 
can show fight no moie.’ But at no time of my life,” said Mr. Micawber, “have I 
enjoyed a higher degiee of satisfaction than in pouring my gnefs (if I may desciibe 
difficulties, chiefly aiisnig out of warrants of attorney and piomissory notes at two 
and four months, by that word) into the bosom of my fiiend Coppeifield.” 

Mr. Micawber closed this handsome tiibiite by saying, “Mr, Heep! Good 
evening. Mis. Heep ! Your seivant,” and then walking out with me in his most 
fashionable manner, making a good deal of noise on the pavement with liis shoes, 
and humming a tune as we went. 

It was a liltie inn wheie Mr Micawber put up, and be occupied a little room in 
it, paititioned offfiom the commeicial lOom, and stiongly flavoied with tobacco- 
smoke. I think It was over the kitchen, because a waim gieasy smell appealed to 
come up thiough the chinks m the flooi, and there was a flabby peispiiation on the 
walls. I know it was near the bar, on account of the smell of spiiits and jinghng 
of glasses. Here, recumbent on a small sofa, underneath a pictuie of a racc-hoise, 
with her head close to the fiie, and her feet pushing the mustard off the d^imb- 
Avaxter at the other end of the room, was Mrs Micaw^ber, to whom Mr Micawber 
cnleied fiist, saying, “ My dear, allow me to intioduce to you a pupil of Doctor 
Stiong’s ” 

I noticed, by-the-bye, that although Mr. Micawber was just as much confused as 
evei about my age and standing, he always lemembered, as a genteel thing, that I 
wms a pupil of Doctor Stiong’s. 

JMis, Ivlicawber was amazed, but very glad to see me I was very glad to see 
her too, and, after an affectionate greeting on both sides, sat down on the small 
sofa near her 

“ My dear,” said Mr. Micawber, “if you will mention to Coppeifield what our 
piesent position is, which I have no doubt he will like to know, I will go and 
look at the paper the while, and see whether anything turns up among the 
advertisements ” 

“ I thought you were at Plymouth, ma’am,” I said to Mis. Micawber, as he w^ent 
out. 

“ My dear Mastei Copperfield,” she leplied, “we went to Plymouth.” 

“To be on the spot,” I hinted. 

“Just so,” said Mrs. Micawber. “To be on the spot. But, the truth is, 
talent is not wanted in the Custom House. The local influence of my family was 
quite unavailing to obtain any employment in that department, for a man of Mr, 
Micawber’s abilities. They would rather not have a man of Mr, Micawber's 
abilities. He would only show the deficiency of the others. Apart fxom which,” 
said Mrs. Micawber, “ I will not disguise fiom yon, my dear Master Copperfield, 
that when that branch of my family which is settled m Plymouth became aware 
that Mr Micawbei was accompanied by myself, and by little Wilkins and his 
sister, and by tbe twins, they did not receive him with that aulor wdiicbi he might 
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have expected, being so newly lelcased fioin captivity In fact,” said Mrs. 
Micawber, lowenug hei voice, — ‘Mhis is between oinselves -oiu leceptioii was 
cool ” 

** Dear me 1” I said. 

** Yes,” said JVlrs. hheawben ‘*It is ti*dy painful to contemplate mankind m 
such an aspect, Mastei Coppeifield, but our icceiition was, decidedly, cool. Theie 
is no doubt about it. In fact, that biancli cd my family which is settled in Ply- 
mouth became quite peisonal to Mi Micawbcr, befoic we had been theie a 
week.” 

I said, and thought, that they ought to be ashamed of themselves. 

Still, so it was,” continued Mis. hlicawber. ‘'Under such circumstance^ 
what could a man of Mi hlicawbci’s spuit do ? But one obvious course was left. 
To boirow of that bianch of my family the money to ictuui to London, and to 
return at any saciifice ” 

“ Then you all came back again, ma’am ?” I said. 

We all came back again,” icphcd hlis. hlicawbei. “Since then, I have 
consulted other biandies of my family on the coiusc which it is most expedient for 
Mr. hlicaw'ber to take-— for I maintain that he must take some coiuse, Master 
Coppeifield,” said hfrs, Micaw’bei, aigumentatively. “It is clcai that a family of 
six, not including a domestic, cannot live upon au ” 

“ Certainly, ma’am,” said I. 

“ The opinion of those olhex bianchcs of my family,” puisued Mi>. Micawber, 
that Mr. Micawbci should immediately tuiu his attention to coals.” 

“ To what, ma’am?” 

“To coals,” said Mis. Micawber. “To the coal tiade. hfu Micawber was 
induced to think, on iiH|iiny, that theie might be an opening for a man of his talent 
in the hfedway CoalTiadc. Then, as hli. Micawberxeiy propeily said, the first 
step to be taken dually ivas, to come and see the ]SIcd\vay. Winch w^c came and 
saw I say Sve,’ Master Cojipeifield; for 1 iicvei will,” said Mis. I\hcawbci with 
emotion, “ I never ■will desci l Mr. Micawber.” 

I nmrmuied niy admiiation and approbation. 

“We came,” repeated Mis. Micawbei, “and saw the Medway, I\Ty opinion of 
the coal trade on that river, is, that it may icquire talent, but that it ceitainly 
reqiiiies capital. Talent, Mr. Micawber has j capital, Mr. Micawbei has not. We 
saw, I think, the gi cater pait of the Medway; and that is my individual conclusion. 
Being so nearhcie, Mr. Micawber was of opinion that it would be lash not to come 
on, and see the Cathedral Fiistly, on account of its being so well woith seeing, 
and our never having seen it; and secondly, on account of the gicat piubabihty of 
something turning up 111 a cathedial town. W^e have been here,” said hirs. 
Micawber, “throe days Nothing has, as yet, tiuned up ; and il may not siupiise 
you, my dear Master Coppcrficld, so much as it would a stiangci, to know that we 
are at piesent waiting for a remittance from London, to dischaige oui pecuniaiy 
obligations at this hotel. Until the airival of that remittance,” said Mis. Micawber 
with much feeling, “lam cut off from my home (I allude to lodgings ui X’entom 
ville), from my boy and girl, and fiom my twins.” 

I felt the utmost sympathy for Mr. and Mis. hlicaivbcr in this anxious extremity, 
and .said as much to Mr- Micawbei, who now xeturned : adding that 1 only wished 
I had money enough, to lend them the amount they needed. Mr. J^Iicawber’s 
answer e\ pi essed the distiubance of his mind, lie said, shaking hands with me, 
“Copperhcld, you aie a tiue fiiend; but when the woist comes to the woist, no 
man IS without a friend who is possessed of shaving mateiials.” At this dreadful 
hint Mrs. Micawber threw her aims round Mr. Micawber’s neck and entreated him 
to be calm. He wept; but so far recovered, almost immediately, as to ring the 
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bell for the waiter, and bespeak a hot kidney pudding and a plate of shunips for 
breakfast in the morning. 

When I took my leave of them, they both pressed me so much to come and dme 
before they went away, that I could not refuse. But, as I knew I could not come 
next day, when I should have a good deal to piepare in the evening, TvEr Micawber 
arranged that he would call at Doctoi Stiong’s in the couise of the morning (having 
a presentiment that the remittance would aruveby that post), and piopose the day 
after, if it would suit me better. Accoidingly I was called out of school next fore* 
noon, and found Mr Micawber in the pailor ; who had called to say that the dinner 
would take place as proposed. When I asked him if the lemittance had come, he 
pressed my hand and departed. 

As I was looking out of window that same evening, it sinpiised me, and made 
me rather uneasy, to see Mr, Micawber and Uriah Heep walk past, arm m arm: 
Uriah humbly sensible of the honor that was done him, and Mi. Micawber taking 
a bland delight in extending his pationage to Uriah. But I was still more surprised, 
when I went to the little hotel next day at the appointed dinner-hour, which was 
four o’clock, to find, from what Mr, Micawber said, that he had gone home with 
Uriah, and had drunk brandy-and-water at Mis bleep’s. 

And I’ll tell you what, my dear Copperficld,” said Mr. Micawber, '^your 
fiiend Heep is a young fellow who might be attorney-general. If I had known 
that young man, at the period when my difficulties came to a crisis, all I can say is, 
that I believe my creditors would have been a great deal better managed than they 
weie.” 

I hardly understood how this could have been, seeing that Mr Micawber had 
paid them nothing at all as it was; but I did not like to ask. Neither did I like to 
say, that I hoped he had not been too communicative to Uriah; 01 to inquiie if 
they had talked much about me. I was afraid of huitiiig Mr. Micawber’s feelings, 
or, at all events, Mrs. Micawbei’s, she being veiy sensitive ; but I was uncomfortable 
about it, too, and often thought about it afterwaids. 

We had a beautiful little dinner. Quite an elegant dish of fish; the kidney-end 
of a loin of veal, loasted ; fried sausage-meat; a partridge, and a pudding. There 
was wine, and there was strong ale , and after dmnei Mis. Micawbei made us a 
bowl of hot punch with her own hands 

Mr. Micawber was uncommonly convivial. I never saw him such good company. 
He made Ins face shine with the punch, so that it looked as if it had been varnished 
all over. He got cheerfully sentimental about the town, and proposed success to 
It; obseiving that Mrs. Micawber and himself had been made extieinely snug and 
comfoi table thexe, and that he never should forget the agreeable hours they had 
passed in Canterbury. He proposed me aftei wards; and he, and Mrs. Micawber, 
and I, took a review of oui past acquaintance, m the course of which, we sold the 
propel ty all over again. Then I proposed Mis. Micawber; or, at least, said, 
modestly, ^‘If you’ll allow me, Mrs. Micawber, I shall now have the pleasure of 
dnnkmgyour health, ma’am,” On which Mr. Micawber delivered an eulogium on 
Mrs. Micawbei’s chaiacter, and said she had ever been his guide, philosopher, and 
fnend, and that he would recommend me, when I came to a niairying-time of life, 
to marry such another woman, if such another woman could be found. 

As the punch disappeaied, Mr. Micawber became still more friendly and con- 
vivial Mrs Micawber’s spiuts becoming elevated, too, we sang *‘Auld Lang 
Syne. ” When we came to ‘ * Here ’s a hand, my trusty frere, ” we all joined hands 
round the table; and when we declared we would * 4 ake a light gude Wiilie 
Waught,” and hadn’t the least idea what it meant, we were really affected. 

In a woid, I never saw anybody so thoioughly jovial as Mr. Micawber was, 
down to the very last moment of the evening, when I took a hearty farewell of 
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himself and his amiable wife* Consequently, I was not piepaicd, at seven o’clock 
next morning, to receive the following communication, dated half-past nine m tlie 
evening; a quaitei of an horn after I had left him 

*‘My Dear Young Friend, 

*^The die is cast — all is over. Hiding the ravages of caie with a sickly 
mask of mirth, I have not mfoimed you, this evening, that theie is no hope of the 
remittance! Under these ciicumstances, alike humiliating to enduie, humiliating 
to contemplate, and humiliating to relate, I have dischaxged the pecuniaiy liability 
contiacted at this establishment, by giving a note of hand, made payable fouiteen 
days after date, at my residence, Pentonville, London, When it becomes due, it 
will not be taken up* The result is destiuction. The bolt is impending, and the 
tree must fall. 

“Let the wretched man who now addi esses you, my clear Coppei field, be a 
beacon to you through life, lie writes with that intention, and in tliat hope. If 
he could think himself of so much use, one gleam of day might, by possibility, 
penetrate into the cheerless dungeon of his remaining existence — though lus lon- 
gevity is, at picsent (to say the least of it), extremely pioblematicaL 

“ 'fills IS the last commiuncation, my dear Coppci field, you will ever receive 

“ Fiom 
“The 

“ Beggared Outca:>t, 
“\VlLKINS MlCAWBERd’ 

I was so shocked by the contents of this heai trending letter, that I ran off 
diiectly towaids the little hotel with the intention of taking it on my way to Dr. 
Strong’s, and tiymg to soothe hlr, Micawbei \/ith a woui of comfort. But, half 
way there, I met the Loudon coach with hir, and Mrs, Micav^ber up behind , Mr. 
Micawber, the veiy pictuie of tianquil enjoyment, smiling at Mis. Micawber’s 
conversation, eating walnuts out of a paper bag, with a bottle sticking out of his 
bieast pocket. As they did not see me, I thought it best, all things considered, 
not to see them. So, with a great weight taken off my mind, I turned into a by- 
street that was the neaiest way to school, and felt, upon the whole, relieved that 
they were gone : though 1 still liked them very much, neveitheless. 


CHAPTER XVHL 

A RETROSPECT. 

My school-days I The silent gliding on of my existence — the unseen, imfclt 
progress of my life — from childhood up to youth I Let me think, as I look back 
upon that flowing water, now a diy channel oveigiown with leaves, whether there 
aie any marks along its couise, by which I can rcmembei how it ran. 

A moment, and I occupy my place m the Cathedral, where we all went 
together, every Sunday morning, assembling fiist at school for that purpose. The 
earthy smell, the sunless air, the sensation of the woild being shut out, the re- 
sounding of the organ through the black and white arched galleiies and aisles, are 
wings that take me back, and hold me hovering above those days, in a half- 
sleeping and half-waking dream. 

I am not the last boy in the school. I have risen, in a few months, over several 
heath. But the first boy seems to me a mighty creature, dwelling afar off, whose 
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giddy height is unattainable. Agnes says ‘‘No/’ but I say “Yes,” and tell licif 
that she little thinks what stores of knowledge have been masteied by the wonder- 
ful Being, at whose place she thinks I, even I, weak aspirant, may airive in time. 
He IS not my private friend and public pation, as Steeiloith was; but I hold linn 
in a reverential respect. I chiefly wonder what he’ll be, when he leaves Dr, 
Strong’s, and what mankind will do to maintain any place against him. 

But who IS this that breaks upon me? This is hliss Shepheid, whom I love. 

Miss Shepherd is a boarder at the Misses Nettingalls’ establishment. I adore 
Miss Shepheid She is a little girl, in a spencer, with a round face and ciuly 
flaxen hair. The Misses Nettingalls’ young ladies come to the Catliedial too. I 
cannot look upon my book, for I must look upon hliss Shepheid. When the 
chonsteis chaunt, I hear Miss Shepheid. In the service I mentally inseit Miss 
Shephei d’s name ; I put her in among the Royal Family At home, m my own room, 
I am sometimes moved to cry out, “ Oh, Miss Shepheid 1” in a tiansport of love. 

For some time, I am doubtful of Miss Shepherd's feelings, but, at length, Fate 
being propitious, we meet at the dancing-school. I have Miss Shepherd foi my 
partner. I touch Miss Shepherd’s glove, and feel a thnll go up the right am of 
my jacket, and come out at my hair. I say nothing tender to Miss Shepheid, but 
we understand each other. Miss Shepheid and myself live but to be united. 

Why do I secretly give Miss Shepherd twelve Brazil nuts for a present, I 
wonder? They are not expressive of affection, theyaie difficult to pack into a 
paicel of any regular shape, they are hard to crack, even in room doors, and they 
are oily when ciacked; yet I feel that they aie appiopiiate to Miss Shepheid. 
Soft, seedy biscuits, also, I bestow upon Miss Shepherd; and oianges innumeiable. 
Once, I kiss Miss Shepherd m the cloak room. Ecstasy! What are my agony 
and incUgnalion next day, when I hear a flying rumour that the Misses Nettingail 
have stood JMiss Shepherd in the stocks for turning m her toes ! 

Miss Shepherd being the one peiwading theme and vision of my life, how da 
I ever come to break with her? I can’t conceive. And yet a coolness giowi 
between Miss Shepheid and myself. Whispcis reach me of Miss Shepherd 
having said she wished I wouldn’i stare so, and having avowed a preference for 
Master Jones — for Jones ! a boy of no merit whatever! The gulf between me and 
Miss Shepheid widens. At last, one day, I meet the Misses Nettingalls’ estab- 
lishment out walking. Miss Shepheid makes a face as she goes by, and laughs to 
her companion. All is over. The devotion of a life — it seems a life, it is ail the 
same — is at an end; Miss Shepheid comes out of the inoining seivice, and the 
Royal Family know her no more. 

I am higher in the school, and no one breaks my peace. I am not at all polite, 
now, to the Misses Nettingalls’ young ladies, and shouldn’t dote on any of them, if 
they weie twice as many and twenty times as beautiful. I think the dancmg-scliool 
a tiiesome affair, and wonder why the girls can’t dance by themselves and leave us 
alone. I am growing great in Latin verses, and neglect the laces of my boots. 
Doctor Strong refeis to me in public as a piomising young scholar. Mr. Dick is 
wild with joy, and my aunt remits me a guinea by the next post. 

The shade of a young butcher uses, like the appaiition of an aimed head in 
Macbeth. Who is this young butcher? He is the tenor of the youth of 
Canterbury. There is a vague belief abroad, that the beef suet with which lie 
anomts his hair gives him unnatural strength, and that he is a match for a man. He 
is a broad-faced, bull-necked young butcher, with rough led cheeks, an ill- 
conditioned mind, and an injuiious tongue His mam use of this tongue, is, to 
disparage Dr. Strong’s young gentlemen. He says, publicly, that if they want any- 
thing he ’ll give it ’em. He names individuals among them (myself included), whom 
he could undertake to settle with one hand, and the other tied behind him. Hq 
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waylays tlie smaller boys to puncli tlieirunpiotected heads, and calls challenges after 
me in the open streets For these sufheient reasons I lesolve to fight the butcher. 

It is a summer evening, down in a gieen hollow, at the coiner of a wall. I meet 
the butcher by appointment. I am attended by a select body of out boys ; the 
butcher, by two other butcheis, a young publican, and a sw^eep. I'he preliminaries 
are adjusted, and the butcher and myself stand face to face. In a moment the 
butcher lights ten thousand candies out of my left eyebrow. In another moment, I 
donh know wheie the wall is, or whcic I am, or wheie anybody is. I haidly know 
which is myself and which the butcher, we arc always ui such a tangle and tustle, 
knocking about upon the tioddcn glass. Sometimes I see the butcher, bloody but 
confident; sometimes I see nothing, and sit gasping on my secoiurs knee ; some- 
times I go in at the butcher madly, and cut my knuckles open against his face, 
without appealing to discompose him at all. At last I awake, 'veiy queer about the 
head, as from a g'lddy sleep, and see the butchei walking off, congratulated by the 
two othei butchers and the sweep and publican, and putting on hisKCoat as he goes ; 
from which I augiii, justly, that the victory is his. 

I am taken home in a sad plight, and I have beef-steaks put to my eyes, and am 
rubbed with vinegar and biandy, and find a great white pufiy place bin sting out on 
my upper hp, which swells immodeiately. For thice or four days I lemam at 
home, a veiy ill-looking subject, with t gieen shade ovei my eyes ; and I should be 
veiy dull, but that Agnes is a sister to me, and condolts with me, and leads to me, 
and makes the time light and happy. Agnes has my confulence completely, 
always; I tell hei all about the butchei, and the wiongs he has heaped upon me ; 
she thinks I coulclnh have done oUienvise than fight the butcher, while she 
bhnnks and trembles at my having fought bim. 

Time has stolen on unobseivcd, for Adams is not the head-boy in the days that 
are come now, noi has he been this many and many a day, Adams has left the 
school so long, that when he comes back, on a visit to Doctor SUung, theie are not 
many there, besides myself, who know him. Adams is going to be called to the 
bai almost diiectly, and is to be an advocate, and to weaz a nig. I am suipiised 
to find him a meeker man than I had thought, and less imposing in appeal mice. 
He has not staggcied llie woild yet, eithei ; for U goes on (as well as I can make 
out) pretty much the same as if he had nevei joined it 

A blank, thiough which the warnois of poetiy and lusloiy inarch on in stately 
hosts that seem to have no end — and what comes next ! / am the head boy, now * 
1 look down on the line of boys below me, with a condescending inteiest in such 
of them as bung to my mmd the boy I was myself, wdien I first came tlxeie. That 
little fellow seems to be no pait of me; I icmember him as something left belaud 
upon the road of life— as something I have passed, lathci than ha\e actually been— • 
and almost think of lum as of some one else. 

And the little girl I saw on that fiist day at Mi Wickficld^s, wheie is she^ Gone 
also. In her stead, the peifect likeness of the pictiuc, a child likeness no more, 
moves about the house ; and Agnes, my sw'cet sister, as I call bei in my thoughts, 
my counselloi and friend, the bettei angel of the lives of all wlio come within her 
calm, good, self-denying influence, is quite a voman. 

What other changes have come upon me, besides the changes in my growth and 
looks, and in the knowledge I have gaineied all this while ? I wear a gold watch 
and chain, a ring upon my little fingei, and a long-tailed coat ; and I use a gieat 
deal of bear’s grease — which, taken in conjunction with the iing, looks bad. Am 
I in love again ? I am. I worship the eldest Miss Larkins. 

The eldest Miss Larkins is not a little girl. She is a tall, dark, black-eyed, fine 
figure of a woman. The eldest Miss Laikins is not a chicken; for the youngest 
Miss Lallans is not that, and the eldest must be three or four yeais older. Perhaps 
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Zlie eldest Miss Larkins may be about thiity. My passion for her is bc}ond all 
bounds. 

The eldest Miss Larkins knows officers. It is an awful thing to bear. I see 
them speaking to her m the stieet I see them cross the way to meet her, when 
her bonnet (she has a bright taste in bonnets) is seen coming down the pavement, 
accompanied by her sister’s bonnet. She laughs and talks, and seems to like it. 1 
spend a good deal of my own spare time in walking up and down to meet her. If 
I can how to her once in the day (I know her to bow to, knowing Mr. Larkins), I 
am happier. I deseive a bow now and then. The raging agonies I suffer on the 
night of the Race Ball, where I know the eldest Miss Larkins will be dancing with 
the militaiy, ought to have some compensation, if there be even-handed justice in 
the world. 

My passion takes av/ay my appetite, and makes me wear my newest silk neck- 
kei chief continually. I have no relief but in putting on my best clothes, and 
having my boots cleaned over and over again. I seem, then, to be worthier of the 
eldest Miss Larkins. Everything that belongs to her, or is connected with her, is 
precious to me. Mr. Larkins (a gruff old gentleman with a double chin, and one 
of his eyes immovable in his head) is fraught with interest to me. When I can’t 
meet his daughter, I go where I am likely to meet him. To say How do you do, 
Mr. Larkins? Are the young ladies and all the family quite well?” seems so 
pointed, that I blush. 

I think continually about my age. Say I am seventeen, and say that seventeen 
is young for the eldest Miss Larkins, what of that ? Besides, I shall be one-and- 
twenty in no time almost. I regularly take walks outside Mr. Larkins’s house in 
the evening, though it cuts me to the heart to see the officers go in, or to hear them 
up in the drawing-room, where tlie eldest Miss Larkins plays the harp. I even 
walk, on two or three occasions, in a sickly, spoony manner, round and round the 
house after the family are gone to bed, wondeimg which is the eldest Miss Larkms’s 
chamber (and pitching, I dare say now, on Mr. Larkins’s instead) ; wishing that a 
file would buist out; that the assembled crowd would stand appalled; that I, 
dashing thi ough them with a ladder, might rear it against her window, save her 
in my arms, go back for something she had left behind, and pensh in the flames. 
For I am generally disinterested in my love, and think I could be content to 
make a figiiie befoie Miss Larkins, and expire. Generally, but not always* 
Sometimes blighter visions rise before me. When I dress (the occupation of two 
horns), for a great ball given at the Laikins’s (the anticipation of thiee weeks), I 
indulge my fancy with pleasing images. I picture myself taking courage to make 
a declaration to Miss Lai kins I picture Miss Lai kins sinking her head upon 
my shoulder, and saying, “Oh, Mr. Copperfield, can I believe my ears!” I 
picture Mr. Laikms waiting on me next morning, and saying, “ My dear Copper- 
field, my daughter has told me all. Youth is no obj'ection. Here are twenty 
thousand pounds. Be happy!” I picture my aunt relenting, and blessing us; 
and Mr. Dick and Doctor Strong being piesent at the marriage ceremony. lam 
a sensible fellow, I believe — I believe, on lookmg back, I mean — and modest I 
am sure ; but all this goes on notwithstanding. 

I repair to the enchanted house, where there aie lights, chattering, music, flowers, 
officers (I am sorry to see), and the eldest Miss Laikms, a blaze of beauty. She is 
dressed m blue, with blue flowers in her haii — forget-me-nots. As if sAe had any 
need to wear forget-me-nots I It is the fiist leally grown-up party that I have ever 
been invited to, and I am a little uncomfortable ; for I appear not to belong to 
anybody, and nobody appears to have anything to say to me, except Mr. Larkins, 
who asks me how my school-fellows are, which he needn’t do, as I have not come 
tliere to be insulted* 
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But after I have stood in the doonvay for some time, and feasted my eyes upon 
the goddess of my heait, she appioaches me — she, the eldest hliss Larkms i — and 
asks me pleasantly, if I dance ? 

I stammei*, with a bow, “With you, Miss Laikms.” 

“With no one else?” enquues hlxss Laikins. 

“I should have no pleasure in dancing with any one else.” 

Miss Larkms laughs and blushes (or I think she blushes), and says, “Next time 
but one, I shall be very glad.” 

The time ai rives. “It is a waltz, I think,” Miss Laikms doubtfully observes, 
when I present myself. “Do you waltz? If not, Captain Bailey — ” 

But I do waltz (pretty well, too, as it happens), and I take Miss Laikins out 
I take her steinly horn the side of Captain Bailey. He is \\i etched, I have no 
doubt; but he is nothing to me. I Iiave been wi etched, too. Iwaltz^ith the 
eldest Miss Larkins! 1 don’t knowuheie, among whom, oi how lung. I only 
know that I swim about in space, with a blue angel, in a state of blissful dehnum, 
until I find mysclf alone with her in a little lOom, lestmg on a sofa She admixes 
a dower (pink camellia japonica, puce half-a-ciown), in my button-hole. I give it 
her, and say: 

“ I ask an inestimable price for it, Miss Laikins.” 

“ Indeed 1 What is that?” returns Miss Laikms. 

“ A dower of youis, that I may tieasure it as a mi'^cl docs gold.” 

“ Yoii’ie a bold boy,” says Miss Laikins. “ Theic,” 

She gives it me, not displeased; and I put it to my lips, and then into my 
bieast. Miss Larkins, laughing, draws her hand thiough my aim, aiul says, 
“Now take me back to Captain Bailey.” 

I am lost in the recollection of this delicious iiiter\iew, and the ualt/, when she 
comes to me again, with a plmn eldeily gentleman, w’ho has been playing wlust all 
night, upon her aim, and siys. 

“Oh! here is my bold fi lend ! Mr. Chcstle wants to know you, Mi, Conner, 
field.” 

I feel at once that he is a fiiend of the family, and am much giatified. 

“I admue your taste, sir,” says Mi. Che^tlc. “ It does you ciedit. I suppose 
you don’t take much inteiest m hops; but I am a pietty laigc giuwcr mysclf; and 
if you ever like to come over to oiu neighbomhood — neighhouihoi>d of Ashtoul — 
and take a lun about our place, we shall be glad for you to stop as long as you 
like.” 

I thank Mr. Chcstle %vaimly, and shake hands. I think I am in a happy dream, 
I waltz with the eldest hhss Laikms once again. She say> I waltz so well! I go 
home in a stale of unspeakable bliss, and waltz in imagination, ail night long, with 
my aim loimd the blue waist of my dear divinity. For some days afterwanls, I am 
lost in rapturous reflections; but I ncithci see hei in the street, nor when I calk 
I am imperfectly consoled for this disappointment by the sacicd pledge, the 
perished llowei * 

“Trotwood,” says Agnes, one day after dinner. “ Who do you think is going 
to be mained to-moiiow ? Some one you admire.” 

**Not you, 1 suppose, Agnes?” 

Not me !” raising her cheeiful face fiom the music she is copying. “ Do yw 
hear him, Papa? — The ekle&t Miss Laikins.” 

“ To — to Captain Bailey ?” I have just enough power to ask. 

**No; to no Captain. To Mr. Chcstle, a hop-grower.” 

I am teiribly dejected for about a week or two. I take off my ring, I wear my 
WQist clothes, I use no bear’s giease, and I frequently lament over the late Miss 
Laikim’s faded flowert Being, by that time, rather tired of this kind of life, and 
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having received new provocation fiom the butcher, I throw the flower away, go 
out with the butcher, and gloriously defeat him. 

This, and the resumption of my ring, as well as of the beards grease iu 
model ation, are the last niaiks I can discern, now, in my progiess to seventeen 


CHAPTER XIX. 

I LOOK ABOUT ME, AND MAKE A DISCOVERY. 

I AM doubtful whether I was at heart glad or sorry, when my school-days drew to 
an end, and the time came for my leaving Doctor Stiong’s. I had been very 
happy there, I had a great attachment for the Doctor, and I was eminent and 
distinguished in that little woi Id. For these reasons I was sorry to go; but for 
other leasons, unsubstantial enough, I was glad. Misty ideas of being a young 
man at my own disposal, of the importance attaching to a young man at his own 
disposal, of the wonderful things to be seen and done by that magnificent animal, 
and the wonderful effects he could not fail to make upon society, lured me away. 
So powerful were these visionaiy considerations in my boyish mind, that I seem, 
according to my present way of thinking, to have left school without natural 1 egret. 
The separation has not made the impression on me, that other separations have. 
I try in vain to recall how I felt about it, and what its ciicumstances were; but it 
is not momentous in my recollection, I suppose the opening prospect confused 
me. I know that my juvenile experiences went for little or nothing then; and 
that life was more like a great faiiy story, winch I was just about to begin to read, 
than anything else. 

My aunt and I had held many grave deliberations on the calling to which I 
should be devoted For a year or more I had endeavoured to find a satisfactoiy 
answer to her often-repeated question, ‘‘What I would like to But I had 

no particular liking, that I could discover, for anything. If I could have been 
inspired with a knowledge of the science of navigation, taken the command of a 
fast-sailmg expedition, and gone lound the woild on a triumphant voyage of 
discovery, I think I might have considered myself completely suited. But m the 
absence of any such miraculous provision, my desire was to apply myself to some 
pursuit that would not lie too heavily upon her purse ; and to do my duty in it, 
whatever it might be 

Mr. Dick had legulaily assisted at our councils, with a meditative and sage 
demeanour. He never made a suggestion but once; and on that occasion (I don't 
know what put it in his head), he suddenly proposed that I should be a Brazier.'* 
My aunt received tins proposal so very ungiaciously, that he never ventured on a 
second ; but ever afterwards confined himself to looking watchfully at her for her 
suggestions, and rattling his money. 

“ Trot, I tell you what, my dear,'* said my aunt, one morning in the Christmas 
season when I left school; “ as this knotty point is still unsettled, and as we must 
not make a mistake in our decision if we can help it, I think we had better take a 
little breathing-tmie. In the meanwhile, you must try to look at it from a new 
point of view, and not as a schoolboy.’* 

“ I will, aunt.'* 

“ It has occurred to me,** puisued my aunt, ^Hhat a little change, and a glimpse 
of life out of doors, maybe useful, in helping you to know your own mind, and form 
a cooler judgment. Suppose you were to take a little journey now. Suppose you 
were to go down into the old psfit of the country again, for instance, and see that 
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—that out-of-the-way woman with the savagesl of namei,*^ said my aunt, nibbin^J 
her nose, for she could never thoioughly foigive Peggotty for being so called, ^ 
Of all things in the world, aunt, I should like U best I” 

Well/’ said my aunt, that’s lucky, foi I should like it too. But it ’s natuial 
and lational that you should like it. And T am veiy well peisuadcd that whatever 
you do, Tiot, will always be natuial and lational.” 

I hope so, aunt ” 

'‘Your sistei, Betsey Tiotwood,” said my aunt, "would have been as natuial 
and rational a gul as ever bieathed. You’ll be woitliy of her, won't you?” 

" I hope I shall be woithy of aunt. That will be enough foi me ” 

"It’s a mercy that pool dear baby of a mother of yours didn’t live,” said my 
aunt, looking at me appiovingly, " or sheM have been so vain of her hoy by tins 
time, that her soft little head would have been completely turned, if theie was any- 
thing of it lefl to turn.” (My aunt always excused any weakness of her own in 
my belialf, by tiansfeiung it in this way to my poor moUiei.) " Bless me, Trot- 
wood, how you do i einind me of liei ^ ” 

"Pleasantly, I hope, aunt? ” said I. 

" lie ’s as like her, Dick,” said my aunt, emphatically, " he ’s as like her, as she 
was that afteuioon, hcfoic she began to fxet Bless my heait, he ’s as like her, as he 
can look at me out of his two e} cs 1 ” 

"Is he indeed?” said Mr. Dick. 

" And he ’s like David, too,” said my aunt, decisively. 

"He is very like David I” said Mr. Dick. 

"But what I want you to be, Tiot,” lesumcd my aiini," — I don’t mean physi- 
cally, but morally; you aie vciy well physically — is, a ilim fellow. A fine firm 
fellow, with a will of youi own. With icsolution,” said my aunt, shaking her 
cap at me, and clencliing her hand. ‘"With deieimination. With character, 
Tick With stiength of chaiacter that is not to be inlluenced, except on good 
reason, by anybody, oi by anything. That’s vhal I want you to lie. I'hat’s what 
}tnir father and mother might both have been, Heaven knows, and been the 
belter for it.” 

I mtimated that T hoped I slumld be what she desciihed. 

" That you may begin, in a small wa}, to have a 2 chance upon yom‘>elf, and to 
act for yourself,” said my aunt, "I shall send you upon your alone. I did 
think, once, of Mi Dick's going with you; but, on second thoughts, I shall keep 
him to take caie of me.” 

Mr. Dick, for a moment, looked a little disappointed; until the honor and 
dignity of having to take caic of the most wondciful woman in the woild, restored 
the sunshine to Ins face. 

"Besides,” said my aunt, "theic’s the Memonal.” 

"Oh, ceitamiy,” said Mi. Dick, in a lumy, "I intend, Tiolwood, to get that 
done immediately — it leally must be clone immediately ! And then it will go m, 
you know — and then — said hir. Dick, after checlung himself, and pausing a 
long time, "theie ’ll be a pietty kettle of llsh 1” 

In puisuance of my aunt’s kind scheme, I was shortly aflerwauK fitted out with 
a handsome purse of money, and a poitmanteau, and tendeily dismissed upon my 
expedition Atpaiting, my aunt gave me some good advice, and a good many 
kisses ; and said that as her object was that I should look about me, and should 
think a little, she would recommend me to stay a few days in London, if I liked it, 
either on my way down into Suffolk, or in coming back. In a word, I was at 
libcrt]^ to do what I would, for three ■weeks or a month ; and no other conditions 
were imposed upon my freedom than the before-mentioned thinking and looking 
about me, and a pledge to wnte three times a week and faithfully icpoit myself. 
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I went to Canteibury first, that I might take leave of Agnes and Mr Wickfield 
(my old room in whose house I had not yet relinquished), and also of the good 
Doctor Agnes was very glad to see me, and told me that the house had not been 
like Itself since I had left it. 

I am sure I am not like myself when I am away,” said I. ** I seem to want 
my right hand, when I miss you. Though that ^s noi saying much; for there no 
head in my right hand, and no heart. Every one who knows you, consults with 
you, and is guided by you, Agnes ” 

Every one who knows me, spoils me, I believe,” she answeied, smiling 

No. It^s because you are like no one else. You are so good, and so sweet- 
tempered, You have such a gentle nature, and you are always light ” 

*‘You talk,” said Agnes, breaking into a pleasant laugh, as she sat at work, 
“ as if I were the late Miss Larkins ” 

‘‘Come! It’s not fair to abuse my confidence,” I answeied, reddening at 
the recollection of my blue enslavei. “ But I shall confide in you, just the 
same, Agnes. I can never giow out of that. Whenever I fall into trouble, or 
fall in love, I shall always tell you, if you ’ll let me — even when I come to fall in 
love in earnest.” 

“ Why, you have always been in earnest !” said Agnes, laughing again. 

“ Oh } that was as a child, or a school-boy,” said I, laughing m my turn, not 
without being a little shame-faccd. “Times are altenng now, and I suppose I 
shall be in a ternble state of earnestness one day or other. My wonder is, that 
you are not in earnest yourself, by this time, Agnes.” 

Agnes laughed again, and shook her head. 

“ Oh, I know you are not said I, “ because if you had been, you would have 
told me. Or at least,” for I saw a faint blush m her face, “you would have let 
me find it out for myself. But theie is no one that I know of, who deseives to love 
you^ Agnes. Some one of a nobler character, and more worthy altogether than 
any one I have ever seen here, must rise up, before I give my consent. In the 
time to come, I shall have a wary eye on all admirers ; and shall exact a great deal 
from the successful one, I assure you ” 

We had gone on, so far, m a mixture of confidential jest and earnest, that had 
long grown naturally out of our familiar lelations, begun as mere childien. But 
Agnes, now suddenly lifting up her eyes to mine, and speaking in a different 
manner, said: 

“ Trotwood, there is something that I want to ask you, and that I may not have 
anothei opportunity of asking for a long time, perhaps. Something I would ask, I 
think, of no one else. Have you observed any gradual alteration xn Papa ?” 

I had obseived it, and had often wondered whether she had too. I must have 
shown as much, now, m my face ; for her eyes were in a moment cast down, and 
I saw tears in them. 

“ Tell me what it is,” she said, in a low voice. 

“I think — shall I be quite plain, Agnes, liking him so much?” 

“Yes,” she sa^d. 

‘ ‘ I think he does himself no good by the habit that has increased upon him since 
I first came here He is often very nervous, or I fancy so.” 

“ It IS not fancy,” said Agnes, shaking her head. 

“His hand trembles, his speech is not plain, and his eyes look wild, I have 
lemaiked that at those times, and when he is least like himself, he is most certain 
to be wanted on some business.” 

“By Unah,” said Agnes. 

“Yes; and the sense of being unfit for it, or of not having understood it, or of 
having shown his condition in spite of himself, seems to make him so uneasy, that 
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next day lie js worse, and next day wuise, and so lie becomes jatkd and lin^gard. 
Do not be alarmed by what I say, Agnes, but in this state I saw ium, only the other 
evening, lay down his head upon his desk, and shed teais like a chiidd’ 

Her hand passed softly befoie my lips while I w as yet speaking, and in a moment 
she had met her father at the door of the loom, and was hanging on his shoulder. 
The expiession of her face, as they both looked tow aids me, i felt to be very 
touching. Theie was such fondness for him, and giaiitude to him for all Ins 
love and caie, in her beautiful look; and Iheie wns such a feivcnt appeal to me to 
deal tendeily by him, eicu in my inmost thoughts, and to let no haish constuicUon 
find any place against him; she was, at once, so pioud of him and devoted to him, 
yet so compassionate and sorry, and so reliant upon me to be so, too , that nothing 
she could have said would have expiessed nioie to me, or moved me moie. 

We ivcrc to dunk tea at the Doctoi’s. We wont there at the usual houi ; and 
round the sUidy-fn esidc found the Doctoi, and his }oung wife, and her mother. 
The Doctor, who made as mucli of my going away as if I WTie going to China, 
received me as an honoiod guest ; and called loi a log of wood to be tliiowm on the 
foe, that he miglit see the face of his old pupil icddeniiig m the bla/e.* 

I shall nut sec many moie new faces in Tiotw’uud’s stead, WickfiekV’ said the 
Doctoi, warming Ins hand;,; “ I am getting la^y, and want ease, I shall ichnquibh 
all my young people in anothci six months, and lead a <pnetei life 

‘‘You have said so, any time these ten yeais, Doctoi,” Mi. W'lckfield answeied. 

“ But now I mean to do it,” letuined the Doctor. ‘*My fint nuutei wull suc» 
ceed me — Iain m earnest at last — so you hi soon luue to auangc oui contiacts, 
and to bind us fiimly to them, like n couple of kna\es ” 

‘‘And to lake care,” said hli. Wickhekl, “that louhe nut imposed on, eh? 
As you certainly would be, m any contiaU }ou should make iui )oiu-,elf. Well ! I 
am icady. There aie w^oi^e tasks than that, m my tailing ' 

“I shall ha\e nothing to think of, then,” said llie I)uctoi, with a smile, “but 
iny Dictiunaiv; and this othci contract-haigain — Anme.” 

As Mr. Wndf-ekl glanced towmids hei, silting at the tea-table by AgiKs, she 
seemed to mo to avoid Ins look with such unwonted hesitaium am! timidity, that 
his atlentiou became fixed upon Iiei, as if s<miething wcie suggested to hi$ 
thoughts. 

“Tlieie is a post come in horn India, I td^sene,” he said, after a shoit sdcncc. 

“By-thc-hve ! and Ictteis fi om Mu Jack Maldun I” saul Uie Doctor. 

“Indeed 1” 

“Poor clear Jack !” said INIis. Markleham, shaking lier Head. “That tiying 
climate I Like living, they tell me, on a sand -heap, underneath a buining-glass 1 
He looked stiong, but he wasn't, kly clcai Xkicloi, it w\as lus spiut, not his 
constitution, that he ventured on so boldly. Annie, my <lear, I am suie }uu must 
pel fectly recollect that youi cousin never was stiong; nut what can be called fdmst^ 
youkoewv,” said Mis. Maikleham, with emphasis, and looking round upon us gene- 
rally ; “fiom the lime wlicn my daiightei and himself wcic children, together, and 
w'alking about, aim-in-aim, the live-long day.” 

Annie, thus addressed, made no reply, 

“Do I gather fiom W'liat you say, ma’am, that Mr. Malcloii is ill asked Mr. 
Wickfield. 

“ III !” replied the Old vSoldier. “ My deal sir, he’s all sorts of thingsd^ 

“ Except well said Mu Wickfield. 

“Except well, indeed !” said the Old Soldieu “He has had dieadful strokes 
of the sun, no doubt, and jungle feveis and agues, and e^esy kind of thing you can 
mention. As to his livei,” said the Old Soldier resignedly, “that, of course, he 
gave up altogether, when he first went out I” 
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Docs he say all this?’* asked Mu Wickfield. 

Say ? My dear sir/’ leturned klis Maikleham, shaking her head and her fan> 

} ou little know my poor Jack Maldon when you ask that question. Say ? Not 
he. You might diag him at the heels of four wild hoises first.” 

Mama !” said Mis. Stiong. 

^"Anme^ my deai,” letiiined her mother, once foi all, I must really beg that 
you will not inteifeie with me, unless it is to confiim what I say. You know as 
■well as I do, that your cousin Maldon would be diagged at the heels of any number 
of wild horses — why should I confine myself to foui ! I confine myself to 

foui — eight, sixteen, two-and-thiity, latliei than say anything calculated to over- 
turn the J3octoi’s plans.” 

Wickfield’s plans,” said the Doctor, sticking his face, and looking penitently 
at his adviser. “ That is to say, our joint plans foi him. I said myself, abroad 
or at home.” 

^‘And I said,” added Mi Wickfield giavcly, ‘^abioad. I was the means of 
sending him abioad. It ks my lesponsibihty ” 

Oh! Responsibility!” said the Old Soldier. ‘‘ Eveiy thing was done for the 
best, my dear Mr Wickfield; everything was done for the kindest and best, we 
know. Rut if the dear fellow can’t li\e Iheie, he can’t live theie. And if he 
can’t live there, he ’ll die there, soonei than he ’ll oveitum the Docioi’s plans. I 
know him,” said the Old Soldiei, fanning herself, in a soit of calm prophetic 
Agony, ‘‘ and 1 know lie ’ll die tlieie, sooner than he’ll overturn the Doctor’s plans ” 

^‘Well, well, ma’am,” said the Doctor cheeifully, “I am not bigoted to my 
plans, and I can oveitum them myself I can substitute some otliei plans. If 
Mr. Jack ISIaldon conics home on account of ill health, he must not be allowed 
to go back, and we must endeavour to make some moie suitable and foitunate 
piovision foi him in this countiy.” 

klis jMaikleham was so oveicome by this generous speech (which, I need not 
say, she had not at all expected or led up to) that she could only tell the Doctoi it 
was like himself, and go seveial times thiough that opeiation of kissing the sticks 
of her fan, and then tapping his hand with it. Aftei which she gently chid her 
daughter Annie, for not being moie demonstrative when such kindnesses were 
showered, for her sake, on her old plaj fellow and entei tamed us with some 
paiticulais concerning other deseivmg meinbeis of her family, whom it was 
desirable to set on then dcsciwmg legs. 

All this time, her daughter Annie never once spoke, or lifted up her eyes. All 
this time, Mr. Wickfield had his glance upon her as she sat by his own daughter’s 
side. It appeared to me that he nevci thought of being observed by any one; 
but was so intent upon hei, and upon his own thoughts in connexion with her, as 
to be quite absoibed. He now asked what Mr. Jack klaldon had actually wntten 
in reference to himself, and to whom he had written it? 

'‘Why, here,” said Mis. IMaikleham, taking a letter from the chimney-piece 
above the Doctor’s head, "the dear fellow says to the Doctoi himself — where is 
It ^ Oh ! — -‘I am soiry to inform you that my health is suffeimg severely, and that 
I fear I may be reduced to the necessity of returning home for a time, as the only 
hope of rcstozation.’ That’s pietty plain, poor fellow] His only hope of resto- 
ration ! But Annie’s letter is plainer still. Annie, show me that lettei again.” 

"Not now, mama,” she pleaded in a low tone 

" My deal, you absolutely aie, on some subjects, one of the most ridiculous per- 
sons in the w'orld,” leliuned hei mother, "and perhaps the most unnatural to the 
claims of your own family. We never should have lieaid of the letter at all, I 
believe, unless I had asked for it myself. Do you call that confidence, my love, 
towards Doctor Strong ? lam suipiised. You ought to know better.” 
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The letter was reluctantly pi educed ; and as I handed it to the old kdy, I 3^1/ 
how the unwilling hand from whicli I took it, tiemblcd, 

“Now let us see/’ said Mrs. Markleham, putting hci glass to hei eye, ‘Sphere 
the passage is. ‘ The remembrance of old times, my dcaiest Anme’—and so foith 
—it ’s not there. ^ The amiable old Pioctoi’-— who ’s he ? Doai me, Annie, how 
illegibly your cousin Maldoii wntes, and how stiijud I am! ‘Doctor/ of coiiise. 
All! amiable indeed Heie she left off, to hci Ian again, and shake it at the 
Doctor, who was looking at us in a state of placid satisfaction. “Now I have 
found It. ‘ You may not be suipiised to heai, Annie/— no, to be sine, knowing 
that he never was really strong ; what did I say just now ? — ‘ that I have undergone 
so much in this distant place, as to have decided to leave it at all hazaids; on sick 
leave, if I can; on total lesignation, if that is not to be obtained, \\hat I have 
endured, and do endiiie heie, is insuppoi table.’ And but for the pnnnputude of 
that best of Cl eatmes,” said Mis. Maikleham, telegiapliing the Doctor as before, 
and lefolding the letter, “it would be msuppoi table to me to thmk of ” 

klr AVicUield said not one woid, though the old lady looked to him as if foi Ins 
commentaiy on tins intelligence ; but sat sevcicly silent, with his eyes fi\ed on the 
gioiuid. Long after the subject was dismissed, and othei topics occupied ns, he 
lemamedso; seldom laismg his eyes, unless to icnI them foi a moment, with a 
thoughtful fiown, upon the Doctoi, or his wife, or both. 

The Doctor was veiy fond of music. Agnes sang vith great snectness and 
expiession, and so did Mrs. Stiong. They sang together, and placed du.*t> toge* 
thei, and we had quite a little conceit. But 1 reniaiked t\\o thnV;s; that 
though Anniesoon lecovered hei composure, and was quite heiscll. theie was a 
blank between her and Mr. Wickfield winch sepaiatcd them wholly fumi each 
othei ; secondly, that Mr Wickfield seemed to dislike the intmuny Iietvtenher 
and Agnes, and to watUi it with uneasiness And now, 1 must confess the itsol- 
lection of what I had seen on that night when Mi I^Iaklon went away, iii^t began 
to return upon me with a meaning it had luwei had, and to tumble me. The 
innocent beauty of hei face was not as innocent to me .as U had been , I imstiusted 
the natiual grace and charm of hci inaimei , and w’hcn I looked at Agnes by Iut 
side, and thought how good and tiue Agnts w'as, suspicions aiose witlnn me that 
It was an ill-assoitcd tiicndship. 

She was so happy m it hcisclf, howcvei, and the othci was so luppy too, that 
they made the evening fly away as if it wane but an hour. It dovtl in an incident 
which I w^cll remember. They wxnc taking lea\e of cash orl.ei, and xVgnes was 
going to embiace her and kiss her, wlien Mi. W nkhdd stepj^ed betw{.en them, as 
if by'aLcklent, and diew' Agnes (juudvly aw’ay. Tliea I saw, as though all the 
intci veiling time liad been cancelled, and I w’cic stul standing in lliedtjuivvay on 
the night of the ilepaituie, the expiession of that night in the face of Mis. ^^tiong, 
as it suiifi unted Ins. 

1 cannot say wdiat an impiession this made upon me, 01 how impossible T found 
it, wdicn I thought of hei aftei wauls, to sejnuate hei fiom tl.u lotsk, and remimiber 
her face in its innocent lo%ehness again. It haunted me when 1 gfit home. I 
seemed to have left the Doctor’s loof wnth a daik cloud hmeiing on it. Tie 
leverence thxit I had fur his gtey head, was mingled with t.cnuiiusemtion for his 
faith in those who w^eie ticacheinus l<> him, and wntli lesentment against thtv,e who 
injinccl him. The impending shadow of a gieat uhlution, aiura gieat disgiace 
that had no distinct fonn m it yet, fell like a stam upon the <puet pkue wdicie I 
had wrorkedaud jdayetl as a boy, and did it a ciucd w’long. 1 ha<l no pleasme in 
thinking, any inoic, of the grave old bioaddeaved aloc-tiecs which leraaincd shut 
up in themselves a hundred years together, and of the turn smooth grass-plot, ami 
the stone urns, and the Doctor’s w^alk, and the congenial sound of the Cathedral 
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bell hovering above them all. It was as if the tranquil sanctuaiy of my boyhood 
had been sacked before my face, and its peace and honor given to the winds. 

But morning brought with it my paitmg fioin the old house, which Agnes had 
filled with her influence; and that occupied my mind sufficiently I should be 
there again soon, no doubt ; I might sleep again — perhaps often — m my old room; 
but the days of my inhabiting theie were gone, and the old time was past, 1 was 
heavier at heart when I packed up such of my books and clothes as still remained 
there to be sent to Dover, than I cared to show to Unah Keep . who was so 
officious to help me, that I uncharitably thought him mighty glad that I was 
going. 

I got away from Agnes and her father, somehow, wnth an indifferent show of 
being very manly, and took my seat upon the box of the London coach. I was so 
softened and forgiving, going thiough the town, that I had half a mind to nod to 
my old enemy the butcher, and throw him five shillings to diink. But he looked 
such a very obdurate butcher as he stood sci aping the great block in the shop, and 
moi cover, his appeal ance was so little impioved by the loss of a front tooth which 
I had knocked out, that I thought it best to make no advances. 

The mam object on my mind, I remember, when we got faiily on the road, -was 
to appear as old as possible to the coachman, and to speak extremely gruff. The 
latter point I achieved at great personal inconvenience : but I stuck to it, because I 
felt it was a gi own-up soit of thing 

You are going thiough, sirf ’ said the coachman. 

“Yes, William,^' I said, condescendingly (I knew him ) ; “ I am going to London. 
I shall go down into Suffolk afterwaids.’’ 

“ Shooting, sir’” said the coachman. 

He knew as well as I did that it was just as likely, at that time of year, I was 
going clown there whaling ; but I felt complimented, too. 

“I don’t know,” I said, pietending to be undecided, “whether I shall take a 
shot or not.” 

“Ends is got wery shy, I ’m told,” said William. 

“ So I undeistand,” said I. 

“ Is Suffolk your county, sir’” asked William. 

“Yes,” I said, with some impoitance. “ Suffolk ’5 my county ” 

“I’m told the dumplings is uncommon fine down there,” said William. 

I was not aware of it myself, but I felt it necessary to uphold the institutions of 
my county, and to evince a familiarity with them ; so I shook my head, as much as 
to say, “ I believe you I” 

“ And the Punches,” said William “ There ’s cattle ! A Suffolk Punch, when 
he ’s a good iin, is worth Ins weight in gold. Did you ever breed any Suffolk 
Punches youiself, sir’” 

“ N — no,” I said, “ not exactly ” 

“ Here ’s a gen’lm’n behind me, I ’ll pound it,” said William, “ as has bred ’em 
by wholesale.” 

The gentleman spoken of was a gentleman with a very unpiomising squint, and a. 
prominent cbm, who had a tall white hat on with a naiTow fiat brim, and whose 
close-fitting diab trousers seemed to button all the way up outside Ins legs from his 
boots to his hips. liis chin was cocked ovei the coachman’s shoulder, so near to 
me, that his breath quite tickled the back of my head ; and as I looked round at 
him, he leered at the leaders with the eye with which he didn’t squint, in a very 
knowing manner. 

“ Ain’t you ?” asked William. 

“Ain’t I what?” said the gentleman behind, 

“ Bred them Suffolk Punches by wholesale 

U 
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I sliotild think said the gentleman ** There ain’t no sort of orse that 1 
ain’t bied, and no soit of dorg. Orses and doigs is some men’s fancy. They ’re 
wittlcs and dunk to me — lodging, wife, and children — leading, wilting, and 
’uthmetic — snuff, tobacker, and sleei^.’’ 

^^That ain’t a SOI t of man to see sitting behind a coach-box, is it though said 
William in my ear, as he handled the reins. 

I constiued this remark into an indication of a wish that he should have my 
place, so I blushmgly offered to lesign it 

“Well, if you don’t mind, sir,” said William, “I think it would be moie 
correct.” 

I have always considered this as the fiist fall I had in life. When I booked my 
place at the coach-office, I had had “Box Seat” wiitten against the entiy, and 
had given the book-keeper half-a-ciown. I %vas got up in a special great coat and 
shawl, expressly to do honor to that distinguished eminence, had gloiified myself 
upon it a good deal ; and had felt that I was a credit to the coach. And lieie, m 
the very fiist stage, I v^as supplanted by a slmbby man with a squint, who had no 
other ment than smelling like a liveiy-stables, and being able to walk across me, 
more like a fly than a human being, while the horses were at a canter ! 

A distrust of myself, which has often beset me m life on small occasions, when 
it would have been better away, was assuredly not stopped in its gi owth by tins 
little incident outside the Canterbury coach. It was in vain to take refuge iii 
guiffness of speech. I spoke from the pit of my stomach for the rest of the 
journey, but I felt completely extinguished, and dieadfully young 

It was curious and inteiestmg, nevei tireless, to be sitting up there, behind four 
hoises : well educated, well dressed, and with plenty of money m my pocket ; and 
to look out for the places wheie I had slept on my weaiy joiuney. 1 had abundant 
occupation foi my thoughts, in eveiy conspicuous landmaik on the load. When I 
looked down at the tiamps whom we passed, and saw that ucll-iemembered 
style of face turned up, I lelt as if the tinker’s blackened hand weie m the bosom 
of my shirt again. When we clattered tlnough the narrow stieet of Chatham, and 
I caught a glimpse, in passing, of the lane where the old monster lived who had 
bought my jacket, I sti etched my neck eagerly to look for the place where I had 
sat, in the sun and in the shade, waiting for my money. When w^c came, at last, 
within a stage of London, and passed the veritable Salem ITouse wheic I^lr. 
Crcakle had laid about him with a heavy hand, I rvould have given all I had, for 
lawful pei mission to get down and thrash him, and let all the boys out like so many 
caged spaiiows. 

We rveiit to the Golden Cross, at Chaung Cioss, then a mou]<Iy soit of estab- 
lishment in a close neighboiuhood. A waitei showed me into the coffcc-ioom; 
and a chambennaid intioduced me to my small bedchambei, winch smelt like a 
hackney-coach, and was shut up like a family vault I was still painfully conscious 
of my youth, for nobody stood in any awe of me at all : the chambeimaid being 
iitteily mdiffeient to my opinions on any subject, and the waiter being familiar with 
me, and offering advice to my inexperience. 

“Well now,” said the waitei, in a tone of confidence, “what would you like 
for dinner ? Young gentlemen likes poiiltiy in general : have a fowl !” 

I told him, as majestically as I could, that 1 wasn’t in the humoiu for a fowl. 

“ Ain’t you?” said the waiter. “Young gentlemen is gcneially tired of beef 
and mutton : have a weal cutlet!” 

I assented to this proposal, in default of being able to suggest anything else. 

“Do you care for taters?” said the waiter, with an insinuating smile, and his 
head on one side. “Young gentlemen genei'ally has been o'verdosed with 
taters.” 
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1 go to the I’/'ay, 1)3 

1 commanded him, in my deepest voice, to order a veal cutlet and potatoes, and 
all things fitting ; and to inquire at the bar if there were any letters for Trotwood 
Copperfield, Esquire — which I knew there were not, and couldn’t be, but thought 
it manly to appear to expect 

He soon came back to say that there were none (at which I was much surprised), 
and began to lay the cloth for my dinner in a box by the fire. While he was so 
engaged, he asked me what I would take with it; and on my replying *^Half a 
pint of sherry,” thought it a favorable opportunity, I am afiaid, to extract that 
measuie of wine from the stale leavings at the bottoms of several small decanters. 
I am of this opinion, because, while I was reading the newspaper, I observed him 
behind a low wooden partition, which was his piivate apaitment, very busy 
pouring out of a number of those vessels into one, like a chemist and druggist 
making up a prescription. When the wine came, too, I thought it fiat ; and it 
certainly had more English crumbs m it, than were to be expected in a foreign 
wine in anything like a pure state ; but I was bashful enough to dnnk it, and say 
nothing 

Being then, m a pleasant frame of mind (from which I infer that poisoning is not 
always disagreeable in some stages of the process), I resolved to go to the play. It 
was Covent Garden Theatre that I chose ; and there, from the back of a centre 
box, I saw Julius Csesar and the new Pantomime. To have all those noble 
Romans alive before me, and walking in and out for my entertainment, instead of 
being the stem taskmasters they had been at school, was a most novel and delightful 
effect. But the mingled reality and mystery of the whole show, the influence upon 
me of the poeti}^, the lights, the music, the company, the smooth stupendous 
changes of glitteimg and biilliant scenery, were so dazihng, and opened up such 
illimitable regions of delight, that when I came out into the rainy street, at twelve 
o’clock at night, I felt as if I had come fiom the clouds, where I had been leading 
a romantic life for ages, to a bawling, splashing, link-lighted, umbrella-struggling, 
hackney-coach-jostlmg, patten-clmking, muddy, miserable world. 

I had emerged by another dooi, and stood in the street for a little while, as if I 
really weie a sti anger upon earth; but the unceiemonious pushing and hustling 
that I leceived, soon recalled me to myself, and put me in the road back to the 
hotel ; whither I went, revolving the glorious vision all the way , and where, after 
some porter and oysters, I sat revolving it still, at past one o’clock, with my eyes 
on the coffee -1 oom fire. 

I was so filled with the play, and with the past — ^for it was, in a manner, like a 
shining transparency, thiough which I saw my earlier life moving along — that 
I don’t know when the figure of a handsome well-formed young man, dressed with 
a tasteful easy negligence which I have reason to remember very well, became a 
real presence to me. But I recollect being conscious of his company without 
having noticed his coming in — and my still sitting, musing, over the collee-room fire. 

At last I rose to go to bed, much to the lelief of the sleepy waiter, who had got 
the fidgets in his legs, and was twisting them, and hitting them, and putting them 
through all kinds of contortions in his small pantry. In going towards the door, 
I passed the person who had come m, and saw him plainly. I turned directly, 
came back, and looked again. He did not know me, but I knew him in a 
moment 

At another time I might have wanted the confidence or the decision to speak to 
him, and might have put it off until next day, and might have lost him But, in 
the then condition of my mind, wheie the play was still riinmng high, his former 
protection of me appeared so deserving of my giatitiide, and my old love for him 
overflowed my bieast so freshly and spontaneously, that I went up to him at once, 
with a fast-beat mg heart, and said: 
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Steeifoitli ’ won’t yoa speak to me?” 

He looked at me — -just as he used to look, sometimes — but I saw no recognition 
in his face. 

You don’t lemetnber me, I am afiaid,” said I. 

My God !” he suddenly exclaimed. ** It’s little Coppcrfield 

I giasped him by both hands, and could not let them go. But for very shame, 
and the fear that it might displease him, I could have held him round the neck and 
cried 

I never, never, never was so glad ! My dear Steeifoith, I am so overjoyed to 
see you’” 

“And I am rejoiced to see you, too*” he said, shaking my hands heaitily. 
“ Why, Coppei field, old boy, don’t be oveipovveied *” And yet he was glad, too, 
I thought, to see how the delight I had in meeting Inm affected me. 

I brushed away the tears that my utmost resolution had not been able to keep 
back, and I made a clumsy laugh of it, and we sat down togethei, side by side. 

“Why, how do you come to be heie?” said Steeifoith, clapping me on the 
shoulder. 

“I came heie by the CanLeibmy coach, to-day. I have been adopted by an 
aunt down m that pait of the counti*y, and have just finished my education theie. 
How do you come to be here, Steerfoith?” 

“ Well, I am what they call an Oxfoid man,” he letuined ; “ that is to say, I get 
bored to death down theie, peiiodically — and I am on my way now to my mothei’s. 
You’ie a cle\ihsh amiable-looking fellow, Coppei field. Just what you used to be, 
now I look at you ! Not altered in the least 1” 

“ I knew immediately,” I said , “but you are moie easily remcmbeicd.” 

He laughed as he lan his hand thiougli the clusteiing cuils of his hair, and said 
gaily 

“ Yes, I am on an expedition of duty. My mother lives a little way out of town; 
and the roads being in a beastly condition, and oui house tedious enough, I re- 
mained here to-night instead of going on. I have not been in town lialf-a-dozen 
hours, and those I have been dozing and giumbling away at the play.” 

“ I have been at the play, too,” said I. “ At Covent Gaiden. What a delight- 
ful and magnificent enteitainment, Steei forth I” 

Steeifoith laughed heaitily. 

“ My dear young Davy,” he said, clapping me on the shoulder again, “}ou 
are a very Daisy The daisy of the field, at simuse, is not fieshei than you aie ’ 
I have been at Covent Garden, too, and there never was a moie miserable business. 
Holloa, you sir 1” 

This was addiesscd to the waiter, who had been veiy attentive to oui recognition, 
at a distance, and now came foi ward defeientially 

“ Wheie have you put my friend, Mr. Coppeifield ?” said Stceiforlh. 

“ Beg your paidon, sir 

“ Where does he sleep ? What’s his mimbei ? You know what I mean,” said 
Steeifoith, 

“Well, sir,” said the waiter, with an apologetic air, “Mr. Coppeifield is at 
present in foity-four, sii.” 

“And what the devil do you mean,” retoited Stceiforth, “by putting Mr. 
Copperfield into a little loft over a stable ?” 

“ Why, you see we wasn’t awaie, sir,” leturned the waiter, still apologetically, 
“as Ml. Copperfield was anyways paiticular. We can give Mi. Copperfield 
seventy-two, sir, if it would be preferred Next you, sir.” 

“ Of course it would be preferred,” said Steerfoith. “ And do it at once.” 

The waiter immediately withdiew to make the exchange. Stcerforth, very 
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miicli amused at my having been put into forty four, laughed again, and clapped 
me on the shoulder again, and invited me to breakfast with him next morning at 
ten o’clock — an invitation I was only too proud and happy to accept. It being 
now pretty late, we took our candles and went up-stairs, where we parted with 
friendly heartiness at his door, and where I found my new room a great impiove- 
ment on my old one, it not being at all musty, and having an immense four-post 
bedstead in it, which was quite a little landed estate. Here, among pillows enough 
for SIX, I soon fell asleep in a blissful condition, and dreamed of ancient Rome, 
Steerforth, and friendship, until the early morning coaches, rumbling out of the 
aichway underneath, made me dieam of thunder and the gods. 


CHAPTER XX. 

steerforth’s home. 

When the chambermaid tapped at my door at eight o’clock, and informed me 
that my shaving-water was outside, I felt severely the having no occasion for it, 
and blushed in my bed. The suspicion that she laughed too, when she said it, 
preyed upon my mind all the time I was dressing ; and gave me, I was conscious, 
a sneaking and guilty air when I passed her on the staucase, as I was going down 
to breakfast. I was so sensitively aware, indeed, of being younger than I could 
have wished, that for some time I could not make up my mind to pass her at all, 
under the ignoble circumstances of the case; but, hearing her there with a broom, 
stood peeping out of window at King Charles on horseback, surrounded by a maze 
of hackney-coaches, and looking anything but regal in a drizzling ram and a dark- 
brown fog, until I was admonished by the waiter that the gentleman was waiting 
for me. 

It was not m the coffee-ioom that I found Steei forth expecting me, but in a snug 
private apartment, red-curtained and Turkey-carpeted, where the fire burnt bright, 
and a fine hot bieakfast was set forth on a table covered with a clean cloth; and a 
cheerful miniature of the room, the fire, the breakfast, Steerforth, and all, was 
shining m the little round mirror over the sideboaid. I was rather bashful at first, 
Steerforth being so self-possessed, and elegant, and supeiior to me m all lespects 
(age included) , but liis easy pationage soon put that to rights, and made me quite 
at home. I could not enough admire the change he had wrought in the Golden 
Cross ; or compare the dull forlorn state I had held yesterday, with this morning’s 
comfort and this morning’s entertainment As to the waiter’s familiarity, it was 
quenched as if it had never been. He attended on us, as I may say, in sackcloth 
and ashes 

‘‘Now, Copperfield,” said Steerforth, when we were alone, “I should like to 
hear what you aie doing, and where you aie going, and all about you. I feel as if 
you ivere my property ” 

Glowing with pleasure to find that he had still this interest in me, I told him 
how my aunt had proposed the little expedition that I had before me, and whither 
it tended. 

“As you are in no huir}?', then,” said Steerforth, “come home with me to 
Highgate, and stay a day or two. Y on will be pleased with my mother— she is a 
little vain and prosy about me, hut that you can forgive her — and she will be 
pleased with you.” 

“I should like to be as sure of that, as you are kind enough to say you are^” 
I answered, smiling. 
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‘*0h said Steerforth, every one wlio likes me, kas a claim on her that is 
sure to be acknowledged.” 

‘*Then I think I shall be a favorite,” said I. 

Good !” said Steei forth. Come and piove it. We will go and see tlie lions 
for an hour or two — it 's something to have a fresh fellow like you to show them to, 
Copperfield — and then we ’ll journey out to Highgate by the coach ” 

1 could haidly believe but that I was in a dream, and that I should wake pro- 
se -tly in number forty-four, to the solitaiy box m the coffee-room and the familiar 
waiter again. After I had written to my aunt and told her of my foitunate meeting 
with my admired old school-fellow, and my acceptance of his invitation, we went 
out in a hackney-chanot, and saw a Panoiama and some other sights, and took a 
walk through the Museum, where I could not help obscivmg how much Steerfoith 
knew, on an infinite vaiiety of subjects, and of how little account he seemed to make 
his knowledge. 

‘‘You’ll take a high degiee at college, Steerfoith,” said I, “if you have 
not done so already; and they will have good reason to be proud of you.” 

“ / take a degiee!” cried Steeiforth. “Not I! my dear Daisy — will you mind 
my calling you Daisy ?’ 

“ Not at all 1” said I 

“ That’s a good fellow^ My dear Daisy,” said Steerforth, laughing, “ I have 
not the least desire or intention to distinguish myself m that way. 1 ha\'e done 
quite sufficient for my purpose. I find that I am heavy company enough for myself 
as I am ” 

“Tut the fame ” I was beginning 

You romantic Daisy!” said Steeiforth, laughing still more heartily; “why 
should I trouble myself, that a paicel of heavy-headed fellows may gape and hold 
up their hands ? Let them do it at some other man Theie ’s fame foi him, and 
he ’s welcome to it ” 

I was abashed at having made so gieat a mistake, and was glad to change 
the subject. Fortunately it was not difficult to do, for Steei foith could alw ajs pass 
from one subject to anothei with a carelessness and lightness that weie his own. 

Lunch succeeded to our sight-seeing, and the shoit wmtei'day woieaway so fast, 
that it was dusk when the stage-coach stopped witli us at an old buck house 
at Highgate on the summit of the hill. An eldeily lady, though not very fai ad- 
vanced m years, with a pioud cainage and a handsome face, was in thedooiway as 
we alighted; and gieetmg Steeiforth as “ hly dearest James,” folded him in her 
anns To this lady he presented me as his mother, and she gave me a stately 
welcome 

It was a genteel old-fashioned house, very quiet and ordeily. Fiom the windows 
of my room I saw all London lying in the distance like a great vapour, with heie 
and there some lights twinkling thiough it. I had only time, 111 diessing, to glance 
at the solid fuiniture, the framed pieces of woik (done, I supposed, by Steeifoith’s 
mother wffien she was a girl), and some pictures in ciayons of ladies wnth powdered 
hair and bodices, coming and going on the walls, as the newly-kindled fire ciackled 
and sputteied, when I was called to dinner. 

! There was a second lady m the dimng-ioom, of a slight slioit figure, dark, and 
not agreeable to look at, but with some appearance of good looks too, who 
attracted my attention : perhaps because I had not expected to see her ; perhaps 
because I found myself sitting opposite to her : perhaps because of something really 
remarkable in her. She had black hair and eager black eyes, and was thin, 
and had a scar upon liei lip. It was an old scai — I should lather call it, scam, for 
it was not discolored, and had healed yeais ago — which had once cut through her 
mouth, downward towards the chin, but was now baiely visible across the table, 
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except above and on her upper lip, the shape of which it had altered I concluded 
in my own mind that she was about thirty years of age, and that she wished to be 
married* She was a little dilapidated — like a house — with having been so long to 
let ; yet had, as I have said, an appearance of good looks* Her thinness seemed to 
be the effect of some W'asting fire within her, which found a vent m her gaunt eyes. 

She was introduced as Miss Dartle, and both Steeiforth and his mother called 
her Rosa* I found that she lived theie, and had been for a long time Mrs 
Steerforth’s companion. It appeared to me that she never said anything she wanted 
to say, outright ; but hinted it, and made a great deal more of it by this practice ■ 
For example, when Mrs. Steerforth observed, more in jest than earnest, that she 
feared her son led but a wild life at college, Miss Dartle put in thus ; 

Oh, really ? You knowhow ignorant I am, and that 1 only ask for information, 
but isn’t It always so ? I thought that kind of life u as on all hands understood to 
be — eh 

‘‘It is education for a very grave profession, if you mean that, Rosa,” Mrs. 
Steerforth answeied with some coldness. 

“ Oh ! Yes 2 That ’s very true,” returned Miss Dartle. “ But isn’t it, though 2 
— I want to be put right, if I am wrong — isn’t it, really 2” 

“ Really what said Mrs Steerforth, 

“ Oh 1 You mean it’s notP^ returned Miss Dartle. “ Well, I’m very glad to 
hear it ! Now, I know what to do ! That ’s the advantage of asking. I shall never 
allow people to talk befoie me about wastefulness and profligacy, and so forth, in 
connection with that life, any more ” 

“ And you will be light,” said Mis. Steerforth. “ My son’s tutor is a conscientious 
gentleman; and if I had not implicit reliance on my son, I should have reliance on 
him.” 

“ Should you 2” said Miss Dartle. “ Dear me! Conscientious, is he 2 Really 
conscientious, now 2” 

“ Yes, I am convinced of it,” said Mis Steerfoith, 

“How very nice’” exclaimed Miss Dartle. “What a comfort’ Really 
conscientious 2 Then he’s not — but of course he can’t be, if he’s really con- 
scientious. Well, I shall be quite happy m my opinion of him, from this time. 
You can’t think how it elevates him m my opinion, to know for ceitain that he’s 
really conscientious !” 

Her own views of eveiy question, and her correction of everything that was said 
to wdiicli she was opposed, Miss Dai tie insinuated in the same way: sometimes, I 
could not conceal fiom myself, with great power, though m contradiction even of 
Steel foith. An instance happened before dinner w^as done. Mrs. Steerforth 
speaking to me about ray intention of going down into Suffolk, I said at hazard 
how glad I should be, if Steeiforth would only go there with me; and explaining 
to him that I was going to see my old nurse, and Mr. Peggotty’s family, Iieminded 
him of the boatman whom he had seen at school. 

“ Oh i That bluff fellow 1” said Steerfoith. “ He had a son with him, hadn’t 
he 2” 

“No. That was his nephew,” I replied ; “ whom he adopted, though, as a son. 
He has a very pretty little niece too, whom he adopted as a daughter. In short, 
his house (or rather his boat, for he lives in one, on dry land) is full of people who 
are objects of his generosity and kindness Y ou would be delighted to see that 
household.” 

“ Should 1 2” said Steerforth. “ Well, I think I should. I must see what can 
be done. It would be worth a journey (not to mention the pleasure of a 
journey with you, Daisy), to see that sort of people together^ and to make one 
of’enu” 
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My lieart leaped with a new hope of pleasuie. But it was in leference to the 
tone ill which he had spoken of '^that sort of people,*^ that Miss Dartle, whose 
sparkling eyes had been watchful of us, now bioke in again 

Oh, but, really ? Do tell me. Are they, though ?” she said. 

“ Are they what ? And are who what T said Steerfoith. 

** That sort of people. Are they really animals and clods, and beings of another 
order ? I want to know so much.’' 

'‘Why, thexe’s a pretty wide sepaiation between them and us,” said Steerforth, 
with indiffeience. “They aie not to be expected to be as sensitive as ive are. 
Their delicacy is not to be shocked, or hurt very easily. They are wondei fully 
virtuous, I daie say. Some people contend for that, at least; and I am sure I don't 
want to contiadict them. But they have not very fine natuics, and they may be 
thankful that, like their coaise lough skins, they aie not easily wounded.” 

“Beallyl” said Miss Daitle. “Well, I don’t know, now, when I have been 
better pleased than to hear that. It’s so consoling ! It’s such a delight to know 
that, when they suffer, they don’t feel f Sometimes I have been quite uneasy for 
that soit of people; but now I shall just dismiss the idea of them altogether Live 
and leain. I had my doubts, I confess, but now they’re cleaied up. I didii’t 
know, and now I do know, and that shows the advantage of asking — don’t it ?” 

I believed that Steerfoith had said what he had, in jest, or to draw hliss Dartle 
out ; and I expected him to say as much when she was gone, and we two were 
sitting before the fire. But he meiely asked me what I thought of her. 

“ She is very clever, is she not ?” I asked. 

“Clever! She brings eveiything to a grindstone,” said Steel foith, “and 
shaipens it, as she has sliaipened her own face and hguie these yeais past. She 
has worn heiself away by constant shaipenmg. She is all edge.” 

“ What a leraarkable scar that is upon her lip ! ” I said, 

Steerfoith’s face fell, and he paused a moment 

“ Why, the fact is,” he returned, “/did that” 

“ By an unfortunate accident I” 

“No. I was a young boy, and she exaspeiated me, and I threw a hammer at 
her. A promising young angel I must have been !” 

I was deeply soiiy to have touched on such a painful theme, but that was useless 
now. 

“ She has borne the mark ever since, as you see,” said Steerforth ; “ and she ’ll 
bear it to her giave, if she ever lests m one; though I can hardly believe she will 
ever lest anywheie. She was the inotlieiless child of a soit of cousin of my 
fathei’s. He died one day. My mother, who was then a widow, bi ought her 
heie to be company to liei. She has a couple of thousand pounds of her own, and 
saves the interest of it eveiy yeai, to add to the principal. There’s the lustoiy of 
Miss Rosa Dartle for you.” 

I “ And I have no doubt she loves you like a biother ?” said I. 

“Humph !” retoited Steeiforth, looking at the fiie. “ Some brotheis aie not 
loved over much ; and some love — ^biit help youi self, Coppci field! We ’ll dunk the 
daisies of the field, in compliment to you ; and the lilies of the valley that toil not, 
neither do they spin, in compliment to me — the more shame for me !” A moody 
smile that had overspread his featuies cleared off as he said this meuily, and he 
was his own frank, winning self again. 

I could not help glancing at the scar with a painful inteiest when we went in 
to tea. It was not long before I obsei\ed that it was the most susceptible pait of 
her face, and that, when she turned pale, that maik altered first, and became a dull, 
lead-colored stieak, lengthening out to its full extent, like a mark in invisible ink 
brought to the fnet There was a little altercation between her and Steei foith 
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about a cast of the dice at backgammon, when I thought her, for one moment, in 
a storm of rage ; and then I saw it start foith like the old writing on the wall. 

It was no matter of wonder to me to find Mrs Steeiforth devoted to her son. 
She seemed to be able fo speak or think about nothing else. She showed me his 
pictuie as an infant, m a locket, with some of his baby-hair in it ; she showed me 
his picture as he had been when I fiist knew him; and she wore at her bieast his 
pictuie as he was now. All the letters he had ever written to her, she kept in a 
cabinet near hei own chair by the fire ; and she would have read me some of them, 
and I should have been very glad to hear them too, if he had not interposed, and 
coaxed hei out of the design. 

It was at Mr Cieakle’s, my son tells me, that you fiist became acquainted,’’ 
said Mis Steeiforth, as she and I were talking at one table, while they played 
backgammon at another. “ Indeed, I recollect his speaking, at that time, of a 
pupil younger than himself who had taken his fancy there ; but your name, as you 
may suppose, has not lived m my memory.” 

He was very generous and noble to me in those days, I assure you, ma’am,” 
said I, and I stood m need of such a ^iiend. I should have been quite ciushed 
without him.” 

“ He IS always geneious and noble,” said Mrs. Steerforth, proudly. 

I subscribed to this with all my heait, God knows. She knew I did; foi the 
stateliness of her manner alieady abated towaids me, except when she spoke in 
piaise of him, and then her air was always lofty 

It was not a fit school geneially for my son,” said she ; ‘‘ far from it; but there 
were particular circumstances to be consideied at the time, of moie impoitance 
even than that selection My son’s high spirit made it desnable that he should 
be placed with some man who felt its superiority, and would be content to bow 
himself befoie it , and we found such a man theie.” 

1 knew that, knowing the fellow. And yet I did not despise him the more 
for it, but thought it a ledeemmg quality m him, if he could be allowed any 
grace for not resisting one so irresistible as Steeifoith. 

“My son’s great capacity was tempted on, there, by a feeling of voluntary 
emulation and conscious piide,” the fond lady went on to say. “He would 
have risen against all constraint; but he found himself the monaich of the place, 
and he haughtily determined to be worthy of ins station. It was like himself.” 

I echoed, with all my heait and soul, that it was like himself. 

“So my son took, of ins own will, and on no compulsion, to the coiiise in 
which he can always, when it is ins pleasure, outstiip every competitoi,” she 

E ursued. “My son infoims me, Mr. Copperfield, that you were quite devoted to 
im, and that when you met yesteiday you made youiself known to him with tears 
of joy. I should be an affected woman if I made any pretence of being sui- 
pnsed by my son’s inspiring such emotions ; but I cannot be indiffeient to any 
one who is so sensible of his meiit, and I am very glad to see you heie, and 
can assiiie you that he feels an unusual friendship for you, and that you may 
rely on his protection.” 

Miss Dartle played backgammon as eageily as she did everything else. If I had 
seen her, first, at the board, I should have fancied that her figuie had got thin, and 
her eyes had got large, over that pursuit, and no other in the world. But I am 
very much mistaken if she missed a word of this, or lost a look of mine as I 
received it with the utmost pleasure, and, honoied by Mrs. Steerfoith’s confidence, 
felt older than I had done since I left Canterbury. 

When the evening was pretty far spent, and a tray of glasses and decanters 
came in, Steeiforth promised, over the fire, that he would seriously think of 
going down into the country with me, Theie was no hurry, he said; a week 
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lienee would do ; and his mothei hospitably said the same. While we 'were 
talking, he moie than once called me Daisy \ which bi ought Miss Dartle out 
Again. 

But really, Mr. Copperfiekl/^ she asked, “is it a mck-name? And why 
does he give it you ? Is it — eh ? — because he thinks you young and muocent ? 
I am so stupid in these things ” 

I colored in leplying that I believe it was. 

said Miss Dai tie “Now I am glad to know that! I ask for 
infoimation, and I am glad to know it. He thinks you young and innocent; 
and so you are his fiiencl ? Well, that's quite delightful » ” 

She went to bed soon after this, and Mrs. Steeifoith letired too. Steei forth 
and I, after lingering for half an lioui over the hie, talking about Traddles and 
ail the lest of them at old Salem House, went up-stans together. Steeifoitlfs 
room was next to mine, and I went in to look at it. It was a pictuie of comfoU, 
full of easy chairs, cushions and footstools, worked by his niothei’s hand, and with 
no soit of thing omitted that could help to lender it complete. Finally, her 
handsome featuies looked down on lier daihng fiom a poi trait on the wall, as if it 
weie even something to her that her likeness should watcli him while he sle]:>t 
I found the fiie bmning clear enough in my room by this tune, and the cm tarns 
diawn before the windows and lound the bed, giving it a veiy snug appeaiance. 
I sat down m agieat chaii upon the health to meditate on my happiness; and 
had enjoyed the contemplation of it for some time, when I lound a likeness 
of Miss Dai tie looking eageily at me fiom above the dnmney-pie^e. 

It was a startling likeness, and neccssaiily had a staitling look The painter 
hadn't made the scai, but / made it; and theie it was, coming and going: now 
confined to the iippei lip as I had seen it at dinner, and now show ing the whole 
extent of the wound inflicted by the hammer, as I had seen it when she was 
passionate. 

I wondeied peevishly why they couldn’t put her anywheie else instead of 
quaitenng her on me To get iid of her, I undiessed quickly, extinguished my 
light, and went to bed. But, as I fell asleep, I could not foiget that she was still 
there looking, “ Is it really, though? I want to know;” and when I awoke in the 
night, I found that I was uneasily asking all soits of people in my di earns whether 
It really was or not — ^w'lthout knowing what I meant. 


CHAPTER XXL 

LITTLE EM’LY. 

TiinuE was a sen^'ant in that house, a man who, I understood, was usually with 
Steerforth, and had come into his service at the Umvezsity, who was m appeaiance 
a pattern of respectability. I believe theie never existed m his station a more 
respectable-looking man. He was taciturn, soft-footed, very quiet in his manner, 
deferential, observant, always at hand when wanted, and never neai when not 
wanted ; but his gieat claim to consideration was his respectability He had not a 
pliant face, he had rather a stiff neck, lather a tight smootli head with shoit hair 
clinging to it at the sides, a soft way of speaking, with a peculiar habit of 
whispering the letter S so distinctly, that he seemed to use it ofteuer than any other 
man; but eveiy peculiauty that lie had he made respectable. If his nose had been 
upside-down, he would have made that respectable* lie surrounded lumscif with 
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an atmosphere of respectability, and walked secure in it. It ould have been next 
to impossible to suspect him of anything wiong, he was so thoroughly respectable 
Nobody could have thought of putting him in a livery, he was so highly respect- 
able. To have imposed any deiogatory work upon him, would have been to inflict 
a wanton insult on the feelings of a most respectable man And of this, I noticed 
the worn en-sei van ts in the household were so intuitively conscious, that they 
always did such work themselves, and generally while he read the papei by the 
pantry fiie. 

Such a self-contained man I never saw. But m that quality, as in eveiy other he 
possessed, he only seemed to be the moie lespectable. Even the fact that no one 
knew hxs Chi istian name, seemed to foim a part of his respectability Nothing 
could be objected against his surname, Littimer, by which he was known Peter 
might have been hanged, or Tom transported; but Littimer was perfectly 
respectable. 

It was occasioned, I suppose, by the reverend nature of respectability in the 
abstract, but I felt particularly young in this man^s presence. How old" he was 
himself, I could not guess And that again went to his ciedit on the same score; 
for in the calmness of respectability he might have numbered fifty years as well as 
thiity. 

Littimer w^as in my room in the morning before I was up, to bring me that re- 
proachful shaving-water, and to put out my clothes When I undiew the cui tains 
and looked out of bed, I saw him, m an equable tempeiatiiie of lespectability, 
unaffected by the east wind of January, and not even bieathing fiostily, standing 
my boots right and left in the first dancing position, and blowing specks of dust off 
my coat as he laid it down like a baby 

I gave him good moinmg, and asked him what o’clock it was. He took out of 
h^s pocket the most lespectable hunting-watch I evei saw, and preventing the 
spring with his thumb fiom opening far, looked in at the face as if he were con- 
sulting an oracular oyster, shut it up again,# and said, if I pleased, it was half-past 
eight. 

Mr. Steerfoith will be glad to hear how you have rested, sir.” 

Thank you,” said I, ‘ ‘ very well indeed. Is Mr Steerforth quite well 

‘‘Thank you, sir, Mr. Steerfoith is tolerably well.” Another of his chaiacter- 
istics. No use of supeilatives. A cool calm medium always. 

“Is there anything moie I can have the lionor of doing for you, sii ? The 
waming-bell will iing at nine; the family take bieakfast at half-past nine.” 

“ Nothing. I thank you ” 

“I thank you, sir, if you please,” and with that, and with a little inclination of 
his head when he passed the bedside, as an apology foi conecting me, he went out, 
shutting the dooi as delicately as if I had ju.^t fallen into a sweet sleep on which my 
life depended. 

Every moining we held exactly this conversation: never anymore, and never 
any less ; and yet, invariably, however far I might have been lifted out of myself 
ovei -night, and advanced towards maturer years, by Steeifortli’s companionship, or 
Mrs. Steerfoith’ s confidence, or Miss Daitle’s conveisation, in the presence of this 
most respectable man I became, as our smaller poets sing, “a boy again.” 

He got hoises for us; and Steeifoith, who knew everything, gave me lessons in 
riding He provided foils for us, and Steerforth gave me lessons m fencing — 
gloves, and I began, of the same master, to improve in boxing It gave me no 
manner of concern that Steerforth should find me a novice in these sciences, but I 
never could bear to show my want of skill before the respectable Littimer. I had 
no reason to believe that Littimer undei stood such arts himself ; he never led me 
to suppose anything of the kind, by so much as the vibiation of one of his respect- 
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able eyelashes; yet whenever he was by, while we were piactising, I felt myself the 
greenest and most inexpeiienced of mortals. 

I am particular about this man, because he made a pai ticulai effect on me at that 
time, and because of what took place theieafter. 

The week passed away in a most delightful manner. It passed rapidly, as may 
be supposed, to one entianced as I was ; and yet it gave me so many occasions for 
knowing Steerforth better, and admnmg him moie m a thousand respects, that at 
Its close I seemed to have been with him for a much longer time. A dashing w^ay 
he had of ti eating me like a plaything, was moie agiecable to me than any be- 
haviour he could have adopted. It reminded me of our old acquaintance ; it seemed 
the natural sequel of it ; it showed me that he w as unchanged ; it relieved me of 
any uneasiness I might have felt, in compaimg my meuts with his, and measuring 
my claims upon his fuendship by any equal standaid; above all, it was a familiar, 
umestiained, affectionate demeanour that he used towaids no one else. As he 
had treated me at school differently fi om all the lest, I joyfully believed that he 
treated me in life unlike any othei fiiend he had. I believed that I was neaier 
to his heait than any other friend, and my own lieait wanned with attachment to 
him. 

He made up his mind to go with me into the country, and the day ai rived foi our 
ilepartiue. He had been doubtful at fust \\hether to take Littimei or not, but 
decided to leave him at home The respectable creatine, satisfied with his lot 
whatever it was, ananged our portmanteaus on the little carnage that was to take 
us into London, as if they weie intended to defy the shocks of ages ; and received 
my modestly pi offered donation with peifect tianquillity. 

We bade adieu to Mis. Steeifoith and Miss Dai tie, with many thanks on my 
part, and much kindness on the devoted mothei’s. The last thing I saw was 
Littimer’s unruffled eye, fiaught, as I fancied, with the silent conviction, that I 
was veiy young indeed. 

What I felt, in letuining so auspicibusly to the old faniiliai places, I shall not 
endeavour to desenbe We w'ent down by the Mail. I was so concerned, I 
recollect, even foi the honoi of YaimoiUh, that wdien Steerforth said, as w^e diove 
through its daik streets to the inn, that, as vvell as he could make out, it was a 
good, queer, out-of-the-w^ay kind of hole, I was highly pleased. We w ent to bed 
on oiu amval (I obseived a pair of diity shoes and gaiteis in connexion wuth my 
old friend the Dolphin as we passed that dooi), and bieakfasted late in the 
morning Steeifoitli, who w^as in gieat spuits, had been sti oiling about the beach 
before 1 was up, and had made acquaintance, he said, with half the boatmen in the 
place Moieovei, he had seen, in the distance, what he was sine inust be the 
identical house of Mi Peggotty, with smoke coming out of the chimney ; and had 
had a great miad, he told me, to w^alk in and sweai he w^as myself gioun out of 
knowledge. 

“ When do you propose to introduce me there, Daisy ’’’ he said. I am at your 
disposal, IVIakeyoui owni auangements 

“Why, I was thinking that this evening w'ould be a good time, Steeifoith, w'heu 
they aie all sitting lound the fiie, I should like you to see it wdien it ’s snug, it ’s 
such a cuiious place.’’ 

“ So be it !” letiuned Steerforth. “ This evening ” 

“ I shall not give them any notice that we aie lieie, you know,” said I, delighted. 
“ We must take them by siupiise.” 

“ Oh, of course! It’s no fun,” said Steeifoith, “unless w^e take them by sur- 
prise Let us see the natives m their abougmal condition.” 

“ Though they are that soit of people that you mentioned,” I i etui ned 

“Aha! What! you recollect my skirmishes wuth Rosa, do you*''” he exclaimed 
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witli a quick look. ‘^Confound tke girl, I am half afraid of hei. She’s like a 
goblin to me. But never mind her. rfow what are you going to do ? You are 
going to see your nurse, I suppose 

“Why, yes,” I said, “ I must see Peggotty first of all,’ 

“ Well,” replied Steerfoith, looking at his watch. “ Suppose I deliver you up 
to be cued over for a couple of hours. Is that long enough T 

I answered, laughing, that I thought we might get through it in that time, but 
that he must come also ; for he would find that his renown had preceded him, and 
that he was almost as great a pei*sonage as I was 

“I’ll come anywheie you like,” said Steerforth, “or do anything you like. 
Tell me where to come to ; and in two hours I ’ll produce myself in any state you 
please, sentimental or comical ” 

I gave him minute directions for finding the residence of Mr. Barkis, caiiiei to 
Blunderstone and elsewhere ; and, on this understanding, went out alone. There 
was a sharp bracing an , the giound was diy ; the sea was crisp and clear; the sun 
was diffusing abundance of light, if not much warmth ; and everything was fresh 
and live]/. I was so fresh and lively myself, m the pleasure of being there, that I 
could have stopped the people in the streets and shaken hands with them. 

The stieets looked small, of course. The streets that we have only seen as 
childien always do, I believe, when we go back to them But I had forgotten 
nothing in them, and found nothing changed, until I came to Mr. Omei’s shop. 
Omer and Joram was now wiitten up, wheie Omer used to be; but the 
inscription, Draper, Tailor, Haberdasher, Funeral Furnisher, d:c , 
remained as it was. 

My footsteps seemed to tend so naturally to the shop-door, after I had read these 
words from over the way, that I went acioss the road and looked in. Theie was a 
pretty woman at the back of the shop, dancing a little child in her arms, while 
another little fellow clung to her apron. I had no difficulty m recognising either 
Minnie or Minnie’s children The glass door of the pailor was not open, but in 
the woikshop across the yard I could faintly hear the old tune playing, as if it had 
never left off. 

“Is Mr Omei at home?” said I, entering. “ I should like to see him, for a 
moment, if he is.” 

“Oh yes, sii, he is at home,” said Minnie; “this weather don’t suit his 
asthma out of doors. Joe, call your grandfather 

The little fellow, who was holding her apron, gave such a lusty shout, that 
the sound of it made him bashful, and he buiied his face m her skirts, to her gieat 
admiration. I heaid a heavy puffing and blowing coming towards us, and soon 
Ml. Omer, shoi ter -winded than of yore, but not much older -looking, stood 
before me 

“ Servant, sir,” said Mr. Omer. “What can I do for you, sir?” 

“You can shake hands with me, Mr. Omer, if you please,” said I, putting out 
my own. “ You weie very good-natured to me once, when I am.afiaid I didn’t 
show that I thought so.” 

“Was I though?” returned the old man “I’m glad to hear it, but I don’t 
remember when. Aie you suie it was me ?” 

“ Quite ” 

“ I think my memoiy has got as short as my breath,” said Mr. Omer, looking 
at me and shaking his head , “ for I don’t remember you.” 

“ Don’t you lemember your coming to the coach to meet me, and my having 
breakfast here, and our riding out to Blunderstone together : you, and I, and Mrs* 
Joram, and Mr. Joram too — who wasn’t her husband then?” 

*'Why, Lord bless my soul!” exclaimed Mr. Omer, after being thrown by his 
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surprise into a fit of coughing, you don’t say so I Minnie, my dCc'tr, you iccollect ? 
Dear me, yes ; the paity was a lady, I think ?” 

My mothei,” I rejoined. 

To^be— sure,” said Mr. Omei, touching my waistcoat with his foiefingei, 
‘^and there was a little child too I Theie was two paities. The little party %\as 
laid along with the other paity. Over at Blundcistone it was, of coiuse. Dear 
me I And how have you been since V 

Very well, I thanked him, as I hoped he had been too. 

“ Oh ! nothing to grumble at, you know,” said Mi. Oniei I find my bieatli 
gets short, but it seldom gets longer as a man gets oldei. I take it as it comes, 
and make the most of it. That ’s the best w^ay, ain’t it 

Mi Omer coughed again, in consequence of laughing, and was assisted out of 
h^s fit by his daughter, ^^ho now stood close beside us, dancing her smallest child 
on the counter. 

Deal me said Mi. Omei. ‘‘Yes, to be suie. Two parties ’ Why, in that 
very nde, if you’ll believe me, the day was named for my Minnie to many Joiam. 
*Do name it, sir,’ says Joiam. ‘Yes, do, father,’ says Minnie, And now he’s 
come into the business. And look here ! The youngest 

Minnie laughed, and stioked her banded hair upon hei temples, as her father 
put one of his fat fingeis into the hand of the child she was dancing on the 
counter. 

“Two parties, of couisel” said Mi. Omer, nodding his head rctiospcctively. 
“Ex-actlysol Andjoram’s at woik, at this minute, on a gicy one wuth silver 
nails, not this measuiement” — the measurement of the dancing child upon the 
counter — “by a good two inches. Will you take something ?” 

I thanked him, but declined. 

“Let me see,” said Mr, Omer. “ Barkis ’s the caiiici’s ivifc — Peggotty ’s the 
boatman’s sister — she had something to do wuth your family ? She was in service 
there, sme?” 

My answering in the affirmative gave him gicat satisfaction. 

“ I believe my breath will get long next, my memoiy ’s getting so much so,” said 
Mr. Omer. “ Well, sii, we’ve got a young lelation of hcis here, under aiticles to 
us, that has as elegant a taste m the diess-making business — I assuie you I don’t 
believe there ’s a Duchess in England can touch her.” 

“iNot little Em’ly?” said I, involuntanty, 

“Em’ly’s her name,” said Mr. Omei, “and she’s little too. But if you’ll 
believe me, she has such a face of her own that half the women in this towni aic 
mad against her.” 

“Nonsense, father!” cried hlinnie. 

“My deal,” said Mr. Omer, “I don’t say it’s the case with you,” winking at 
me, “ but I say that half the women in Yarmouth, ah! and in five mile lound, aie 
mad against that girl.” 

“Then she should have kept to her own station in life, father,” said Minnie, 
“ and not have given them any hold to talk about her, and then they couldn’t have 
done it.” 

“Couldn’t have done it, iny deai I” retoited hlu Omer. “Couldn’t have done 
it f Is that your knowledge of life ? What is there that any w'oman couldn’t do, 
that she shouldn’t do — especially on the subject of another woman’s good looks ?” 

I leally thought it was all over with Mr. Omer, after he had utleied this libellous 
pleasantry. He coughed to that extent, and his breath eluded all lus attempts to 
recover li w:ili that obstinacy, that I fully expected to sec Ins head go down oehind 
the counter, and his little black breeches, with the rusty little bunches of ribbons 
at the knees, come quiveiingup in a last ineffectual stinggle. At length, however. 
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he got bcttei, though he still panted haid, and was so exhausted that he was 
obliged to sit on the stool of the shop-desk. 

“You see,” he said, wiping his head, and breathing with difficulty, “she hasn t 
taken much to any companions here; she hasn’t taken kindly to any paiticular 
acquaintances and fnends, not to mention sweethearts. In consequence, an ilh 
natured story got about, that Em’ly wanted to be a lady. Now, my opinion is, that 
rt came into cnculation principally on account of her sometimes saying at the school, 
that if she was a lady, she would like to do so-and-so for her uncle — don’t you see ? 
— and buy him such-and-such fine things ” 

“I assure you, Mr. Omer, she has said so to me,” I leturiied eageily, “when we 
were both children ” 

Mr Omer nodded his head and lubbed lus chin. “Just so. Then out of a veiy 
little, she could dress heiself, you see, bettei than most otheis could out of a deal, 
and that made things unpleasant. Moi cover, she was rather what might be called 
wayward. I ’ll go so far as to say what I should call -waywaid myself,” said 
Mr. Omer ; “ didn’t know her own mind quite ; a little spoiled ; and couldn’t, at 
first, exactly bind heiself down No more than that was ever said against her, 
Minnie ?” 

“ No, fathei,” said Mis Joram “ That’s the worst, I believe ” 

“So when she got a situation,” said Mr. Omer, “to keep a fractious old lady 
company, they didn’t veiy well agree, and she didn’t stop. At last she came heie, 
appienticed for three yeais. Nearly two of ’em aie over, and she has been as good 
a girl as ever was. Worth any six I Minnie, is slie worth any six, now ?” 

“Yes, father,” replied Minnie. “ Never say / deti acted fiom her !” 

“Very good,” said Mi. Omer. “ That ’s right And so, young gentleman,” he 
added, after a few moments’ fiuther rubbing of his chin, “that you may not 
consider me long-winded as well as short-breathed, I believe that ’s all about it.” 

As they had spoken in a subdued tone, while speaking of Em’ly, I had no doubt 
that she was near. On my asking now, if that \veie not so, Mr Omer nodded yes, 
and nodded towards the door of the pailoi. My huiiied incpuiy if I might peep m, 
rvas answered with a free peimission; and, looking through the glass, I sa\v her 
sitting at her w^ork. I saw hei, a most beautiful little cieature, with the cloudless 
blue eyes, that had looked into my childish heart, turned laughingly upon another 
child of Minnie’s who w^as playing near her; with enough of wnifulness in her blight 
face to justify what I had Iieaid, rvith much of the old capncious coyness lurking 
in it ; but with nothing in her pretty looks, I am sure, but wdrat was meant for 
goodness and for happiness, and w^hat was on a good and happy couise. 

The tune across the yard that seemed as if it never had left off — alas ! it was the 
tune that never docs leave off — was beating, softly, all the while. 

“ Wouldn’t you like to step in,” said Mr. Omei, “and speak to her ? Walk in 
and speak to her, sir ! Make youiself at home 

I was too bashful to do so then — I w^as afiaid of confusing hei, and I was no 
less afraid of confusing myself : but I infoimed myself of the hour at winch she left 
of an evening, in order that oiu visit might be timed accordingly; and taking 
leave of Mr. Omer, and Ins pretty daughter, and her little children, wxnt away to 
my dear old Peggotty’s. 

Heie she was, in the tiled kitchen, cooking dinner ^ The moment I knocked at 
the door she opened it, and asked me what I pleased to want. I looked at her 
with a smile, but she gave me no smile in return. I had never ceased to write to 
her, but it must have been seven yeais since we had met. 

“ Is Mr Barkis at home, ma’am ?” I said, feigning to speak roughly to her 

“He’s at home, sn,” returned Peggotty, “but he’s bad abed with the 
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‘‘ Don’t lie go ovei* to Blundeistone now V I asked. 

When he ’s well he do,” she answeied. 

T)Qyou ever go theie, Mrs Barkis^” 

She looked at me moie attentively, and I noticed a quick movement of her 
hands towaids each other 

“ Because I want to ask a question about a house theie, that they call the — what 
is it? — the Rookery,” said I. 

She took a step backwaid, and put out her hands in an undecided lightened 
way, as if to keep me off. 

Peggotty !” I cried to hei. 

She cued, My darling boy !” and we both burst into teais, and were locked in 
one anothei’s arms. 

What exti avagancies she committed ; what laughing and ciying over me ; what 
piide she showed, what joy, what soriow that she whose pride and joy I might 
have been, could never hold me in a fond embiace; I have not the lieait to tell. 
I was tioubled with no misgiving that it was young m me to lespond to her 
emotions. I had never laughed and cried m all my life, I dare say, not even to 
her, moie fieely than I did that moimng, 

Baikis will be so glad,” said Peggotty, wiping hci eyes wnth hci apion, ** that 
it’ll do him moie good than pints of Imiment. May I go and tell him you aie 
here ? W ill you come up and see him, my dear ?” 

Of coiuse I would. But Peggotty could not get out of the lOom as easily as she 
meant to, for as often as she got to the door and looked round at me, she came 
back again to have another laugh and anothei ciy upon my shoulder. At last, to 
make the matter easiei, I went iip-staiis with hei ; and having waited outside foi a 
minute, while she said a woid of prepaiation to Mr. Barkis, presented myself before 
that invalid. 

He leceived me with absolute enthusiasm. He was too iheumatic to be shaken 
liancls with, but he begged me to shake the tas'^el on the top of his nightcap, which 
I did most coidially. When I sat down by the side of the bed, he said that it did 
him a woild of good to feel as if he was diiving me on the Blunderstone load again. 
As he lay in bed, face upwaid, and so covered, with that exception, that be seemed 
to be nothing but a face — like a conventional cheiubiin — he looked the quceiest 
object I ever beheld 

What name was it as I wiote up in the cait, sn said Mr. Baikis, with a 
slow iheumatic smile. 

*‘Ah' Mr. Baikis, we had some grave talks about that mattci, hadn’t we ?” 
was willin’ a long time, sii ?” said Mi Barkis. 

A long time,” said I. 

*‘And I don’t regiet it,” said Mr. Barkis. “Do you lemembcr wdiat you 
told me once, about her making all the apple parsties and doing all the 
cooking ?” 

“Yes, veiy well,” I returned 

“It was as true,” said Mr. Barkis, “as turnips is. It was as true,” said Mr. 
Barkis, nodding his nightcap, which was his only means of emphasis, “as taxes is. 
And nothing ’s truei than them ” 

Llr Barkis tiu ned his eyes upon me, as if for my assent to this result of his 
reflections m bed , and I gave it. 

“Nothing’s tiuer than them,” repeated Mr. Baikis; “a man as poor as I 
am, finds that out in his mmd when he’s laid up. I’m a very poor maiii 
6ir 

“I am sorry to hear it, Mi. Barkis.” 

“A very poor man, indeed I am,” said Mr. Baikis. 
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Ileie his right hand came slowly and feebly fiom undei the bedclothes, and with 
a purposeless uncertain grasp took hold of a stick which was loosely tied to the 
bide of the bed. After some poking about with this instrument, in the course of 
which his face assumed a variety of distracted expiessions, Mr. Barkis poked it 
against a box, an end of which had been visible to me all the time, Then his face 
became composed. 

Old clothes,” said Mi. Baikis. 

*'Oh!” said L 

I wish it was Money, sir,” said Mr. Barkis. 

I wish it was, indeed,” said L 

“ But it ain’t,” said hli. Barkis, opening both his eyes as wide as he possibly 
could. 

I expressed myself quite sure of that, and Mr, Baikis, turning his eyes more 
g^itly to his wife, said : 

^^She ’s the usefuHest and best of women, C. P Barkis. All the praise that 
any one can give to C. P. Baikis she deserves, and moie ' My dear, you ’ll get a 
dinner to-day, for company; something good to eat and dunk, will you ?” 

I should have protested against this unnecessary demonstration in my honor, 
but that I saw Peggotty, on the opposite side of the bed, extremely anxious I 
should not. So I held my peace. 

have got a tiide of money somewhere about me, my dear,” said Mr Barkis, 

but I ’m a little tiled. If you and Mr. David will leave me for a short nap, I ’ll 
try and find it when I wake ” 

We left the looni, in compliance with this request. When w^e got outside the 
door, Peggotty infoimed me that Mr. Barkis, being now little nearei ” than he 
used to be, always resoited to this same device before producing a single coin fiom 
his stoie; and that he endured unheard-of agonies m ciawling out of bed alone, 
and taking it from that unlucky box. In effect, we presently heaid him uttering 
siippiessed groans of the most dismal nature, as this magpie proceeding racked him 
in every joint ; but while Peggotty’s eyes were full of compassion for him, she said 
Ins geneioiis impulse would do him good, and it was better not to check it. So he 
groaned on, until he had got into bed again, suffeiing, I have no doubt, a martyr- 
dom; and then called us in, pretending to have just woke up from a refreshing 
sleep, and to produce a guinea fiom under his pillow. His satisfaction in which 
happy imposition on us, and in having pieseived the impenetiable secret of the 
box, appealed to be a sufficient compensation to him for all his tortures. 

I prepared Peggotty for Steeifoith’s airival, and it was not long before he came. 

I am persuaded she knew no diffeience between his having been a personal bene- 
factor of hers and a kind fnend to me, and that she would have received him with 
the utmost gratitude and devotion in any case. But his easy, spirited, good humour; 
his genial manner, his handsome looks, his natural gift of adapting himself to 
whomsoever he pleased, and making direct, when he caied to do it, to the main 
point of interest in anybody’s heart; bound her to him wholly in five minutes. His 
manner to me, alone, would have won her But, through all these causes com- 
bined, I sincerely believe she had a kind of adoration for him before he left the 
house that night. 

He stayed there with me to dinner — I weie to say willingly, I should not half 
express how leadily and gaily. He went into Mr. Barkis’s loom like light and air, 
brightening and refreshing it as if he were healthy weather. There was no noise, 
no effort, no consciousness, in anything he did ; but in everything an indescribable 
lightness, a seeming impossibility of doing anything else, or doing anything better, 
which was so gi aceful, so natural, and agieeable, that it overcomes me, even now. 
in the remenibiance. 
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We made merry in the little parlor, where the Book of Martyrs, iintlmmbc4 
since my time, was laid out upon the desk as of old, and where I now tuined over 
its terrific pictures, i emembei ing the old sensations they had awakened, but not 
feeling them. When Peggotty spoke of what she called my room, and of its 
being ready for me at night, and of her hoping I would occupy it, before I could 
so much as look at Steerforth, hesitating, he was possessed of the -whole case. 

Of course,” he said. You’ll sleep heie, wmile we stay, and I shall sleep at 
the hotel.” 

‘*But to bring you so far,’^ I returned, ‘‘and to sepaiate, seems bad companion- 
ship, Steerforthr” 

“Why in the name of Heaven, wlieie do you naturally belong!” he said. 

What IS ‘seems,’ compaied to that!” It was settled at once. 

He maintained all his delightful qualities to the last, until we staited forth, at 
eight o’clock, for Mi. Peggotty’s boat. Indeed, they weie moie and moie brightly 
exhibited as the hours went on; for I thought even then, and I have no doubt now, 
that the consciousness of success in his determination to please, inspired him with a 
new delicacy of perception, and made it, subtle as it was, moie easy to him. If 
any one had told me, then, that all this was a biilliant game, played for the excite- 
ment of the moment, for the employment of high spints, in the Ihouglitless love of 
superiority, in a mere wasteful careless couise of winning what was worthless to 
him, and next minute thrown aw^ay : I say, if any one had told me such a he that 
night, I wonder in what manner of receiving it my indignation would have found a 
vent! 

Probably only in an mciease, had that been possible, of the romantic feelings of 
fidelity and friendship with which I walked beside him, over the dark wintry 
sands, towards the old boat; the wind sighing aiound us even moie mournfully 
than it had sighed and moaned upon the night when I first darkened Mr. Peg- 
gotty’s door. 

“ This IS a wild kind of place, Steerforth, is it not ?” 

“ Dismal enough m the dark,” he said: “and the sea roars as if it wcic hung^ 
for us. Is that the boat, where I see a light yondei ?” 

“ That’s the boat,” said I. 

“ And It ’s the same I saw this moinmg,” he returned. “ I came straight to it, 
by instinct, I suppose.” 

We said no moie as we approached the light, but made softly for the door. I 
laid my hand upon the latch; and whispering Steei forth to keep close to me, 
went m. 

A murmur of voices had been audible on the outside, and, at the moment of our 
entrance, a clapping of hands : which latter noise, Iwas surpiisedto see, proceeded 
fiom the geneially disconsolate Mis. Guinmiclge. But Mrs, Gummiclge was Hot 
the only person theie who was unusually excited. Mr. Peggotty, his face lighted 
up with uncommon satisfaction, and laughing with all his might, held hi$ lougli 
arms wide open, as if for little Em’ly to run into them ; liam, w itli a mixed 
expression in his face of admiiation, exultation, and a lumbering sort of bashfulness 
that sat upon him veiy well, held little Em’ly by the hand, as if he -were presenting 
her to Mr. Peggotty; little Em’ly herself, blushing and shy, but delighted with, Mr, 
delight, as her joyous eyes expressed, was stopped by our entrance (for 
she saw us first) m the very act of springing from Ham to nestle in hlr Peggotty’s 
embrace. In the first glimpse we had of them all, and at the moment of oui passing 
from the dark cold night into the warm light room, this was the way in which they 
were all employed : IVIrs- Gummiclge m the background, clapping her hands like a 
madwoman. 

The little picture w^as so instantaneously dissolved by our going in, that one 
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might have doubted whether it had ever been. I was in the midst of the astonished 
family, face to face with Mr. Peggotty, and holding out my hand to him, when 
Ham shouted : 

MasV Davy ! It ’s Mas’r Davy 

In a moment we were all shaking hands with one another, and ashing one 
another how we did, and telling one another how glad we were to meet, and all 
talking at once Mr. Peggotty was so proud and overjoyed to see us, that he did 
not know what to say or do, but kept ovei and over again shaking hands with me, 
and then \sith Steerforth, and then with me, and then ruffling his shaggy hair all 
over his head, and laughing with such glee and triumph, that it was a tieat to see 
him. 

Why, that you two gent’lmen — gen timen growed — should come to this here 
roof to-mght, of all nights in my life,” said Mr, Peggotty, ‘‘is such a thing as 
never happened afore, I do rightly believe ! Em’iy, my darling, come here I 
Come here, my little witch ! There ’s Mas’r Davy’s friend, my dear ! There ’s 
the gent’lman as you ’ve heerd on, Emly. He comes to see you, along with Mas’r 
Davy, on the brightest night of your uncle’& life as ever was or will be, Gorm the 
t’other one, and horroar for it !” 

After delivering this speech all in a breath, and wnth extraordinary animation and 
pleasure, Mr Peggotty put one of his laige hands rapturously on each side of his 
niece’s face, and kissing it a dozen times, laid it with a gentle pnde and love upon 
his broad chest, and patted it as if his hand had been a lady’s Then he let her go ; 
and as she ran into the little chamber where I used to sleep, looked round upon us, 
quite hot and out of breath with his uncommon satisfaction. 

“If you two gent’lmen — ^gent’lnien grooved now, and such gent’Imen — said 
Mr, Peggotty. 

“ So til’ are, so th’ are 1” cried Ham. “ Well said ! So th’ are, Lfas’x Da\y bor 
— ^gent’lmen growed — so th’ are 

“If you two gent’lmen, gent’lmen giowecl,” said Mi. Peggotty, “don’t ex-cuse 
me for being m a state of mind, when you understand matters, I ’ll arks your 
pardon. Em’ly, my dear^ — She knows I ’m a going to tell,” here his delight 
broke out again, “and has made off. Would you be so good as look aiter her, 
Mawtlier, for a minute ?” 

Mrs Gummidge nodded and disappeared. 

“If this ain’t,” said Mr. Peggotty, sitting down among us by the file, “the 
brightest night o’ my life, I ’m a shellfish — bilcd too — and more I can’t say. 
This here little Em’ly, sir,” in a low voice to Steerforth, “ — her as you see a 
blushing here just now ” 

Steerforth only nodded ; but with such a pleased expression of interest, and of 
participation m Mr. Peggotty’s feelings, that the latter answered him as if he had 
spoken. 

“To be sure,” said Mr. Peggotty, “That’s her, and so she is. Thankee, 
sir ” 

Ham nodded to me several times, as if he would have said so too. 

“Tins here little Em’ly of ours,” said Mi Peggotty, “ has been, in our house, 
what I suppose (I ’m a ignoiant man, but that ’s my belief) no one but a little 
blight-eyed creetur can be in a liouse. She ain’t my child , I never had one \ 
but I couldn’t love her more You understand I I couldn’t do it !” 

“I quite understand,” said Steeifoith. 

“I know you do, sir,” returned Mr. Peggotty, “and thankee again. Mas’r 
Davy, he can remembei what she w^as ; you may judge for your own self what she 
is , but neither of you can’t fully know what she has been, is, and will be, to my 
loving art. I am rough, sir,” said Mr. Peggotty, “ I am as rough as a Sea Porky- 
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pine ; biat no one, unless, mayhap, it is a woman, can know, I think, what ousr 
httle Em’ly is to me. And betwixt ourselves,” sinking his voice lower yet, that 
woman’s name ain’t Missis Gumniidge neither, though she has a world of meiits ” 

Mr. Peggotty ruffled his hair again with both hands, as a further piepaiation for 
what he was going to say, and went on, with a hand upon each of his knees : 

** Theie was a ceitain peison as had know’d our Em’ly, fxom the time when 
her father was drownded; as had seen hei constant; when a babby, when a young 
gal, when a woman Not much of a peison to look at, he waiii’t,” said Mi. Peg- 
go tty, ** something o’ my own huild — lough— a good deal o’ the sou’-wester in him 
— w^eiy salt— but, on the whole, a honest sort of a chap, with his ait m the right 
place.” 

I thought I had never seen Ham gim to anything like the extent to which he sat 
gi inning at us now. 

What does this here blessed tarpaulin go and do,” said Mr Peggotty, with 
his face one high noon of enjoyment, “ but lie loses that there ait of his to our little 
Em’ly. He fellers her about, he makes hisself a sort o’ sarvant to her, he loses in 
a great measuie his relish for his wittles, and in the long-run he makes it clear to 
me wot ’s amiss. Now I could wish myself, you see, that our little Em’ly was in a 
fair way of being mairied. I could wish to see her, at all ewents, undei articles to 
a honest man as had a light to defend her. I don’t know how long I may live, or 
how soon I may die ; but I know that if I was capsized, any night, in a gale of 
wind m Yarmouth Koads here, and was to see the town-hghts shining for the last 
tune over the rollers as I couldn’t make no head aginst, 1 could go down quieter 
for thinking ^Theie ’s a man ashoie there, iion-true to my little Em’ly, God bless 
her, and no wrong can touch my Em’ly 'while so be as that man lives.’ ” 

Mr. Peggotty, m simple earnestness, waved his right arm, as if he \vere waving 
it at the town-lights for the last time, and then, exchanging a nod with liam, \vhose 
eye he caught, proceeded as before : 

“Well I 1 counsels him to speak to Em’ly lie ’s big enough, but he’s bashfuller 
than a httle un, and he don’t like. So / speak ‘ What ’ ///;// says Em’ly, ‘ ILm 
that I’ve know’d so intimate so many years, and like so much Oh, Uncle 1 I 
never can have hm. He ’s such a good fellow !’ I gives hei a kiss, and I says no 
more to her than *My dear, you ’re light to speak out, you ’re to choose foi youi- 
self, you’re as fiee as a little bud.’ Then I aways to him, and I says, ‘I -wish it 
could have been so, but it can’t. But you can both be as you \vas, and wot I say 
to you IS, Be as you was with her, like a man,’ lie says to me, a shaking of my 
hand, * 1 will I’ lie says. And he ^vas — ^lionoiable and manful — for two year 
going on, and we was just the same at lioine here as afoie.” 

Mr. Peggoity’s face, winch had varied m its expiession with the vaiious 
stages of Ins narrative, now resumed all its fonner tiiumphant delight, as he 
laid a hand upon my knee and a hand upon Steel forth’s (pieviously wetting 
them both, for the gi eater emphasis of the action), and dnided the following 
speech between us : 

“All of a sudden, one evening — as it might be to-niglit — comes little Em’ly 
from her work, and him with hei ! There ain’t so much in that^ you ’ll say. No, 
because he takes care on her, like a brodiei, aiter dark, and indeed afore dark, and 
at ail times. But this taipaiilin chap, he takes hold of her hand, and he cues out 
to me, joyful, ‘ Look heie ! This is to be my little wife !’ And she says, half 
bold and half shy, and half a laughing and half a crying, ‘Yes, Uncle I If you 
please.’ — If I please!” ciied Mr. Peggotty, i oiling his head in an ecstasy at the 
idea; “ Lord, as if I should do any think else ! — ^ If you please, I am steadier now, 
and I have thought better of it, and I ’ll be as good a little wife as I can to Hm, 
for he ’s a dear, good fellow I’ Then Missis Gummidge, she claps her hands like 
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a play, and you come in, TKeer ! the muider’s out said Mr. Peggotty — “You 
come in ! It took place this here present hour ; and here 's the man that marry 
her, the minute she’s out of her time.’’ 

Ham staggered, as well he might, under the How Mr. Peggotty dealt him m his 
unbounded joy, as a mark of confidence and fnendship; but feeling called upon to 
say something to ns, he said, with much faltering and great difficulty ; 

* ‘ She warn’t no higher than you was, Mas’r Davy — when you first come — ^when 
I thought what she ’d grow up to be. I see her grow up — ^gent’lmen — like a flower, 
I ’d lay down my life for her — Mas’r Davy — Oh 1 most content and cheerful ! She ’s 
more to me — ^gent’lmen — than — she’s all to me that ever I can want, and moie 
than ever I — than ever I could say. I — I love her true. There ain’t a gent’lman 
in all the land — ^nor yet sailing upon all the sea — that can love his lady more than 
I love her, though there’s many a common man — would say better — ^what he 
meant.” 

I thought it affecting to see such a sturdy fellow as Ham was now, trembling in 
the strength of what he felt for the pretty little cieature who had won his heart. 
I thought the simple confidence reposed in us by Mr. Peggotty and by himself, 
was, in Itself, affecting. I was affected by the story altogether How far my 
emotions were influenced by the recollections of my childhood, I don’t know. 
Whether I had come there with any lingering fancy that I was still to love little 
Em’ly, I don’t know. I know that I was filled with pleasure by all this ; but, at 
first, with an indescribably sensitive pleasure, that a very little would have changed 
to pain. 

Theiefore, if it had depended upon me to touch the prevailing chord among 
them with any skill, I should have made a poor hand of it. But it depended upon 
Steerfoith; and he did it with such address, that in a few minutes we were all as 
easy and as happy as it was possible to be. 

“ hlr Peggotty,” he said, “you are a thoroughly good fellow, and deserve to 
be as happy as you are to-night. My hand upon itl Ham, I give you joy, my 
boy. My hand upon that, too • Daisy, stir the fire, and make it a brisk one I 
and Mr. Peggotty, unless you can induce your gentle niece to come back (for whom 
I vacate this seat m the corner), I shall go. Any gap at your fiieside on such a 
night — such a gap least of all — I wouldn’t make, for the wealth of the Indies 1” 

So Mr. Peggotty went into my old loom to fetch little Em’ly. At first, little 
Em’ly didn’t like to come, and then Ham went. Presently they brought her to 
the fiieside, veiy much confused, and very shy, — but she soon became moie assured 
when she found how gently and respectfully Steerforth spoke to her; how skilfully 
he avoided anything that would embairass her; how he talked to Mr. Peggotty 
of boats, and ships, and tides, and fish; how he referred to me about the time 
when he had seen hir. Peggotty at Salem House; how delighted he was with the 
boat and all belonging to it; how lightly and easily he earned on, until he brought 
us, by degrees, into a charmed circle, and we weie all talking away without any 
reseive. 

Em’ly, indeed, said little all the evening, but she looked, and listened, and her 
face got animated, and she was chaimmg. Steerforth told a story of a dismal 
shipwieck (which arose out of his talk with Mr. Peggotty), as if he saw it all 
before him — and little Em’ly’s eyes were fastened on him all the time, as if she 
saw it too. He told us a merry adventure of his own, as a relief to that, with as 
much gaiety as if the narrative were as fresh to him as it was to us — and little 
Em’ly laughed until the boat rang wuth the musical sounds, and we all laughed 
(Steerforth too), in niesistible sympathy with what was so pleasant and light- 
liearted. He got Mr. Peggotty to sing, or rather to roar, “When the stormy 
winds do blow, do blow, do blow,” aud lie sang a sailor’s song liim&elf, so pathe- 
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tically and beautifully, that I could have almost fancied that the real wind creeping 
sorrowfully round the house, and muimuimg low through our unbroken silenc^ 
was there to listen. 

As to Mrs. Gumniidge, he roused that victim of despondency with a success 
never attained by any one else (so Mr, Peggotty informed me), since the decease 
of the old one tie left her so little leisure foi being miserable, that she said next 
day she thought she must ha've been bewitched 

But he set up no monopoly of the general attention, or the conveisation* When 
little Em’ly grew more courageous, and talked (but still bashfully) acioss the fne 
to me, of our old wanderings upon the beach, to pick up shells and pebbles; and 
when I asked her if she recollected how I used to be devoted to her; and when 
we both laughed and reddened, casting these looks back on the pleasant old times, 
so unreal to look at now; he was silent and attentive, and observed us thoughtfully. 
She sat, at this time, and all the evening, on the old locker in hei old little comer 
by the fire, with Plam beside her, where I used to sit. I could not satisfy myself 
whether it was in her own little tormenting way, or 111 a maidenly leserve before 
us, that she kept quite close to the wall, and away from hmij but I observed that 
she did so, all the e\ cning. 

As I lemember, it was almost midnight when we took oui leave. We had had 
some biscuit and dried fish for supper, and Steerforth had pioduced fiom his 
pocket a full flask of Hollands, which we men (I may say >ve men, now, without 
a blush) had emptied. We parted ineuily; and as they all stood crowded lound 
the door to light us as far as they could upon our road, I saw the sweet blue eyes 
of little Em’ly peeping after us, from behind Ham, and lieaid her soft voice calling 
to us to be careful how we went. 

A most engaging little Beauty!” said Steeifoith, taking my aim. ‘‘Well! 
It’s a quaint place, and they aie quaint company; and it ’s quite a new sensation 
to mix with them. ” 

“How foi lunate we are, too,” I letunied, “to have ai lived to witness their 
happiness in that intended mainage! I never sa'v/ people so happy. How 
delightful to see it, and to be made the shaieis in their honest joy, as w^e have 
been !” 

“ That’s rather a chuckle-heacled fellow for the giil; isn’t he?” said Steeifoith. 

He had been so hearty with him, and wnth them all, that I felt a shock m this 
unexpected and cold leply. But turning quickly upon him, and seeing a laugh m 
his eyes, I answered, much relieved : 

“ Ah, Steerforth I It ’s %vell for you to joke about the poor ^ Y ou may skirmish 
with Miss Dartle, or tiy to hide your sympathies m jest fiom me, but I know 
better. When I see how peifectiy you undei stand them, how ext^uisitely you can 
enter into happiness like tins plain fisherman’s, or humor a love like my old 
nurse’s, I know that there is not a joy or sonow, not an emotion, of such people, 
that can be indifferent to you. And I admiie and love you for it, Steerfoilh, 
twenty limes the more !” 

He stopped, and looking in my face, said: “ Daisy, I believe you are in earnest, 
and are good. I wish we all w^ere Next moment he was gaily singing Mr. 
Peggotty’s song, as we walked at a round pace back to Yarmouth. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

SOME OLD SCENES, AND SOME NEW PEOPLE. 

Steeeforth and I stayed for more than a fortnight in that part of the country. 
We wereyery much together, I need not say; but occasionally we were asunder for 
some hours at a time. He was a good sailor, and I was but an indifferent one ; and 
when he went out boating with Mr. Peggotty, which was a favorite amusement of 
his, I generally remained ashore My occupation of Peggotty’s spai e-room put a 
constraint upon me, from which he was free : for, knowing how assiduously she 
attended on Mr. Barkis all day, I did not like to remain out late at night ; whereas 
Steeiforth, lying at the Inn, had nothing to consult but Ins own humor. Thus it 
came about, that I heard of his making little treats for the hshennen at Mr* 
Peggotty’s house of call, The Willing Mind,’* after I was m bed, and of his being 
afloat, wiapped in fishermen’s clothes, whole moonlight nights, and coming back 
when the morning tide was at flood By this time, however, I knew that his 
restless nature and bold spirits delighted to find a vent in rough toil and hard 
weather, as in any other means of excitement that presented itself fleshly to him ; so 
none of his proceedings surprised me. 

Another cause of our being sometimes apart was, that I had naturally an interest 
in going over to Blunderstone, and revisiting the old familiar scenes of my child- 
hood ; while Steerforth, after being there once, had naturally no great interest in 
going there again. Hence, on three or four days that I can at once recall, we went 
our several ways after an early breakfast, and met again at a late dinner. I had 
no idea how he employed his time in the interval, beyond a general knowledge that 
he was very popular m the place, and had twenty means of actively diverting himself 
where another man might not have found one. 

For my own part, my occupation in my solitary pilgrimages was to recall every 
yard of the old road as I went along it, and to haunt the old spots, of which I never 
tired. I haunted them, as my memory had often done, and lingered among them as 
my younger thoughts had lingered when I was far away. The gi ave beneath the tree, 
where both my parents lay — on which I had looked out, when it was my fathei’s only, 
with such cuiious feelings of compassion, and by which I had stood, so desolate, when 
it was opened to receive my pretty mother and her baby — the grave which Peggotty’s 
own faithful care had ever since kept neat, and made a garden of, I walked near, 
by the hour. It lay a little off the church-yard path, in a quiet corner, not so far 
removed but I could lead the names upon the stone as I walked to and fro, 
staitled by the sound of the church -bell when it struck the hour, for it was like a 
departed voice to me. My reflections at these times were always associated with 
the figure I was to make in life, and the distinguished things I was to do. My 
echoing footsteps went to no other tune, but were as constant to that as if I had 
come home to build my castles in the air at a living mother’s side. 

There were great changes in iny old home. The ragged nests, so long deserted 
by the rooks, were gone ; and the trees were lopped and topped out of their remem- 
bered shapes. The garden had run wild, and half the windows of the house were 
shut up It was occupied, but only by a poor lunatic gentleman, and the people who 
took care of him. He was always sitting at my little window, looking out into the 
chuich-yard; and I wondered whether his rambling thoughts ever went upon any 
of the fancies that used to occupy mine, on the rosy mornings when I peeped out 
of that same little window m my night-clothes, and saw th© sheep quietly feeding 
in the light of the rising sun. 
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Our old neighbours, Mr. and Mrs Giayper, weie gone to South Ameiica, and 
the ram had made its way thiough the roof of their empty house, and stained the 
outer walls. Mr. Chilhp was married again to a tall, raw-boned, high-nosed wife; 
and they had a weazen little baby, with a heavy head that it couldn’t hold up, and 
two weak staring eyes, with which it seemed to be always wondeimg why it had 
ever been boin. 

It was with a singular jumble of sadness and pleasure that I used to linger about my 
native place, until the reddening winter sun admonished me that it was time to start 
on my letuimng walk. But, when the place was left behind, and especially when 
Steerfoith and I were happily seated over our dinner by a blazing fiie, it was deli- 
cious to think of having been there. So it was, though in a softened degiee, when 
I went to my neat loom at night; and, turning over the leaves of the crocodile- 
book (which was always there, upon a little table), remembeied with a grateful 
heart how blest I was in having such a fuend as Steeiforth, such a friend as 
Peggotty, and such a substitute fur what I had lost as my excellent and geneious 
aunt 

My nearest way to Yarmouth, in coming back from these long walks, was by a 
ferry It landed me on the flat between the town and the sea, which I could make 
straight ac loss, and so save myself a consideiable circuit by the highroad. Mi. 
Peggotty’s house being on that waste-place, and not a hundred yards out of my 
tract, I always looked in as I went by, Steeifoitli was pretty suie to be theie 
expecting me, and we went on together through the fiosty air and gatheiing fog 
towaids the twinkling lights of the town. 

One dark evening, when I was later than usual — foi I had, that day, been making 
my paitmg visit to Blundei stone, as we were now about to letuin home — 1 found 
him alone in Mr. Peggotty’s house, sitting thoughtfully before the fire. He was 
so intent upon his own leflections that he was quite unconscious of my appioach. 
This, indeed, he might easily have been if he had been less absoibed, foi footsteps fell 
noiselessly on the sandy giound outside; but even my entiance failed to lOuse him* 
I was standing close to him, looking at him ; and still, with a heavy brow, he was 
lost in his meditations. 

He gave such a start when I put my hand upon his shouldei, that he made me 
stait too. 

You come upon me,” he said, almost angrily, like a leproachful ghost! ” 

I was obliged to announce myself, somehow,” I replied, Have I called you 
down fiom the stars? ” 

‘ ‘ No, ” he answered. ‘ ' No. ” 

Up fiom anywheie, then ? ” said I, taking my seat near liim. 

I was looking at the pictures m the fire,” he lelurncd. 

*‘But you are spoiling them for me,” said I, as he sliiied it quickly witn a piece 
of buuiing wood, stiiking out of it a tiain of led-hot s])aiks that went careering up 
the little chimney, and i oaring out into the air. 

You would not have seen them,” he letuined. “ I detest this mongrel time, 
neither day nor night. How late you aie ! Wlieie have you been T 

I have been taking leave of my usual walk,” said L 

^'And I have been sitting heie,” said Steeifoitli, glancing round the room, 
^ thinking that all the people we found so glad on the night of our coming down, 
might— to judge from the piesciit wasted air of the place — be dispcised, or dead, 
or come to I don’t know what harm. David, I wish to God I had had a judicious 
father these last twenty yeais I” 

‘‘ My dear Steerfoith, what is the matter?^ 

*‘I wish with all my soul I had been better guided!” he exclaimed. wish 
with all my soul I could guide myself better!’ 
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There was a passionate dejection in his manner that quite amazed me. He was 
more unlike himself than I could have supposed possible. 

“ It would be better to be this poor Feggotty, or his lout of a nephew,” he 
said, getting up and leaning moodily against the chimney-piece, with his face 
towards the fiie, than to be myself, twenty times richer and twenty tunes wiser, 
and be the tounent to myself that I have been, m this Devil’s bark of a boat, 
within the last half-hour ^ . 

I was so confounded by the alteration in him, that at first I could only observe 
him m silence, as he stood leaning his head upon his hand, and looking gloomily 
down at the fu . At length I begged him, with all the earnestness I felt, to tell 
me what had occm red to cross him so unusually, and to let me sympathise with 
him, if I could not hope to advise him. Before x had well concluded, he began to 
laugh — ^fretfully at fust, but soon with returning gaiety. 

‘^Tut, it’s nothing, Daisy! nothing!” he replied. *'1 told you at the inn in 
London, I am heavy company for myself, sometimes. I have been a nightmare to 
myself, just now — must have had one, I think. At odd dull times, nuiseiy tales 
come up into the memoiy, umecognised foi what they are. I believe I have been 
confounding myself with the bad boy who * didn’t care,’ and became food for lions — 
a grander kind of going to the dogs, I suppose. What old women call the hoirois, 
have been cieepiiig over me from head to foot. 1 have been afraid of myself.” 

“You are afiaid of nothing else, I think,” said I 

“Perhaps not, and yet may have enough to be afiaid of too,” he answered 
“Well! So it goes by! I am not about to he hipped again, David; but I tell 
you, my good fellow, once moie, that it would have been well for me (and for moie 
than me) if I had had a steadfast and judicious father!” 

His face was always full of expression, but I never saw* it express such a dark 
kind of earnestness as when he said these words, with his glance bent on the fire. 

“So much for that he said, making as if he tossed something light into the air, 
With his hand. 

“ * Why, being gone, I am a man again/ 

like Macbeth And now for dinner ! If I have not (Macbeth-like) broken up the 
feast with most admired disoider, Daisy ” 

“ But where aie they all, I wonder’” said I. 

“ God knows,” said Steerfoith. “After strolling to the feny looking for you, I 
strolled in here and found the place deseited. That set me thinking, and you found 
me thinking.” 

The advent of Mrs Gummidge with a basket, explained how the house had 
happened to be empty She had hurried out to buy something that w^as needed, 
against Mi Peggotty’s return with the tide; and had left the door open in the 
meanwhile, lest Ham and little Em’ly, with whom it was an eaily night, should 
come home while she was gone. Steeifoith, after very much impiovmg Mis. 
Gumniidge’s spu its by a cheerful salutation and a jocose embrace, took my arm, 
and hurried me away. 

He had improved his own spiiits, no less than Mis Gummidge’s, for they were 
again at their usual flow, and he was full of vivacious conversation as we went 
along. 

“ And so,” he said, gaily, “we abandon tins buccaneer life to-morrow, do we ?” 

“ So we agreed,” I returned. “And our places by the coach are taken, you 
know.” 

“ Ay ’ there’s no help for it, I suppose,” said Steerforth. “I have almost for- 
gotten that tlieie is anything to do in the world but to go out tossing on the se 4 
here. I wish there was not.” 
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“ As long as the novelty should last,” said I, laughing 

‘‘Like enough,” he returned ; “ though theie’s a saicastic meaning in that ob- 
servation for an amiable piece of innocence like my young friend. Well ! I dare 
say I am a capricious fellow, David. I know I am , but while the iron is hot, I 
can stake it vigoiously too. I could pass a reasonably good examination aheady, 
as a pilot in these waters, I think.” 

“ Mr. Peggotty says you are a wonder,” I returned. 

‘‘A nautical phenomenon, eh?” laughed Steerforth. 

“ Indeed he does, and you know how truly ; knowing how aident you are in any 
puisiiit you follow, and how easily you can master it And that ama/es me most 
in you, Steerforth — that you should be contented with such fitful uses of your 
poweis.” 

“ Contented?” he answered, merrily. “I am never contented, except with your 
fieshness, my gentle Daisy, As to litfulness, I have never leaint the art of binding 
myself to any of the wheels on which the Ixions of these days are turning round and 
round. I missed it somehow m a bad apprenticeship, and now don’t care about 
it. — You know I have bought a boat down here?” 

“ What an extiaordinary fellow you are, Steerforth!” I exclaimed, stopping — for 
this was the fust I had heaid of it. “ When you may never care to come near the 
place again 

“ I don’t know that,” he leturned. “ I have taken a fancy to the place. At 
nil events,” walking me briskly on, “I have bought a boat that was foi sale — a 
clipper, Ml. Peggotty says; and so she is — and Mr. Peggotty will be master of her 
in my absence.” 

“Now I understand you, Steerforth!” said I, exultingly. “You pretend to 
have bought it for yourself, but you have leally done so to confer a benefit on him, 
I might have known as much at fiist, knowing you My dear kind Steerforth, 
how can I tell you what I think of your generosity ?” 

“ Tush he answered, tuinuig red. “ The less said, the better.” 

“ Didn’t I know?” cued I, “didn’t I say that there was not a joy, or sorrow, or 
any emotion of such honest hearts that was indifferent to you?” 

“ Aye, aye,” he answeied, “you told me all that Theie let it rest. We have 
said enough 

Afraid of offending him by puisuing the subject wlien lie made so light of it, I 
only pursued it m my thoughts as 'we went on at even a quickei pace than befoie. 

“She must be newly iigged,” said Steerforth, “and I shall leave LitUmci 
behind to sec it done, that I may know slie is quite complete. Did I tell you 
Lxltimer had come down ?” 

“No.” 

“ Oh yes ! came down this morning, with a letter fiom my mother.” 

As our looks met, I observed that he w-as pale even to his "lips, though he looked 
very steadily at me. I feared that some difference between him and his mother 
might have led to his being in the frame of mind in which I had found him at the 
solitary fireside. I hinted so. 

“Oh no he said, shaking his head, and giving a slight laugh. “ Nothing of 
the sort ! Yes. He is come down, that man of mine.” 

“ The same as ever?” said L 

“ The same as ever,” said Steerforth. “Distant and quiet as the Noith Pole. 
He shall see to the boat being fiesh named. She’s the Stormy Petiel now. What 
does Mr Peggotty care for Stormy Petiels 1 I ’ll have her cliustened again.” 

“ By what name ?” I asked. 

“ The little Em’ly.” 

As he had continued to look steadily at me, I took it as a reminder that he 
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objected to being extolled for hxs consideration. I could not help showing in my 
face how much it pleased me, but I said little, and he resumed his usual smue, and 
seemed relieved. 

“But see here,” he said, looking before us, “where the original little Em’ly 
comes ! And that fellow with her, eh ? Upon my soul, he a true knight* He 
never leaves her!” 

Ham was a boat-builder in these days, having improved a natural ingenuity in 
that handicraft, until he had become a skilled workman. He was in his working- 
diess, and looked rugged enough, but manly withal, and a very fit protector for 
the blooming little creature at his side. Indeed, there was a frankness in his face, 
an honesty, and an undisguised show of his pride in her, and his love for her, 
which weie, to me, the best of good looks. I thought, as they came towaids us, 
that they were well matched even in that particular. 

She withdrew her hand timidly from his arm as we stopped to speak to them, 
and blushed as she gave it to Steerforth and to me. When they passed on, after 
we had exchanged a few words, she did not like to replace that hand, but, still 
appearing timid and constrained, walked by herself. I thought all this very pretty 
and engaging, and Steerforth seemed to think so too, as we locked after them 
fading away in the light of a young moon. 

Suddenly there passed us — evidently following them — a young woman whose 
approach we had not observed, but whose face I saw as she went by, and thought 
I had a faint remembiance of. She was lightly dressed, looked bold, and haggard, 
and flaunting, and poor ; but seemed, for the time, to have given all that to the 
wmd which was blowing, and to have nothing in her mind but going after them. 
As the dark distant level, absorbing their figures into itself, left but itself visible 
between us and the sea and clouds, her figure disappeared in like manner, still no 
nearer to them than before. 

“That is a black shadow to be following the girl,” said Steerforth, standing 
still; “ what does it mean?” 

He spoke in a low voice that sounded almost stiange to me. 

“ She must have it in her mind to beg of them, I think,” said I 

“A beggar would be no novelty,” said Steerfoith; “but it is a strange thing that 
the beggar should take that shape to-night ” 

“ Why ?” I asked him. 

“For no better I'eason, truly, than because I was thinking,” he said, after a 
pause, “of something like it, when it came by. Wlieie the Devil did it come 
from, I wonder 

“ From the shadow of this wail, I think,” said I, as we emerged upon a road on 
which a wall abutted- 

“ It’s gone !” he returned, looking over his shoulder. “And all ill go with it. 
Now for our dinner !” 

But, he looked again over his shoulder towards the sea-lme glimmering afar off ; 
and yet again. And he wondered about it, in some broken expressions, seveial 
times, in the short remainder of our walk ; and only seemed to forget it when the 
light of fire and candle shone upon us, seated warm and merry, at table. 

Lit timer was there, and had his usual effect upon me When I said to him that 
I hoped Mrs. Steerforth and Miss Dartle were well, he answered respectfully (and 
of course respectably), that they were tolerably well, he thanked me, and had sent 
their compliments. This was all ; and yet he seemed to me to say as plainly as a 
man could say; “You are very young, sir; you are exceedingly young ” 

We had almost finished dinner, when taking a step or two towards the table, 
from the corner where he kept watch upon us, or rather upon me, as I felt, he said 
to his master ? 
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“ 1 beg your pardon, sir. Miss Mowcher is down here.” 

“Who?” cried Steerfoith, much astonished. 

“ Miss Mowcher, Sir.” 

“ Why, what on eaith does she do here ?” said Steerforth. 

“ It appears to be her native part of the countiy, sir. She informs me that she 
makes one of her professional visits here, every year, sir. I met her in the sti eet 
this afternoon, and she washed to know if she might have the honoi of waiting on 
you after dinner, sir. ” 

“ Do you know the Giantess in question, Daisy ?” inquiied Steeifoith. 

I was obliged to confess — I felt ashamed, even of being at this disadvantage 
before Littimer — that Miss Mowcher and I were wholly unacquainted. 

“Then you shall know her,” said Steerfoith, “for she is one of the seven 
wonders of the woild. When Miss Mowcher comes, show her in ” 

I felt some cunosity and excitement about this lady, especially as Steeifoith burst 
into a fit of laughing when I lefeiied to her, and positively refused to answer any 
question of which I made her the subject, I lemained, theiefore, in a state o{ 
considerable expectation until the cloth had been lemoved some half an hour, and 
we were sitting over our decanter of wine before the fire, when the dooi opened, 
and Littmier, with his habitual serenity quite undisturbed, announced : 

“ Miss hlowcher I” 

I looked at the doorway and saw nothing. I was still looking at the doorway, 
thinking that Miss Mowcher was a long while making her appearance, when, to 
my infinite astonishment, there came waddling round a sofa which stood between 
me and it, a puisy dwarf, of about forty or forty-five, with a very laige head and 
face, a pair of roguish giey eyes, and such extremely little aims, that, to enable 
herself to lay a finger aichly against her snub nose as she ogled Steeiforth, she was 
obliged to meet the finger half-way, and lay her nose against it. Her chm, which 
was what is called a double-chm, was so fat that it entirely swallowed up the stiings 
of her bonnet, bow and all. Throat she had none ; waist she had none ; legs she 
had none, worth mentioning; for though she was more than full-sized down to 
where her waist would have been, if she had had any, and though she terminated, 
as human beings generally do, in a pair of feet, she was so shoi t that she stood at 
a common-sized chair as at a table, resting a bag she canied on the seat. This 
lady; diessed in an off-hand, easy style; biingmg her nose and her forefingei together, 
with the difficulty I have described ; standing with hei head necessanly on one side, 
and, with one of her shaip eyes shut up, making an uncommonly knowing face; 
after ogling Steeiforth for a few moments, broke into a toiient of words. 

“What! My flower!” she pleasantly began, shaking liei laige head at him. 
“You ’re there, are you ! Oh, you naughty boy, fie for shame, what do you do so 
far away fiom home? Up to mischief, I’ll be bound, Oh, you’ie a downy 
fellow, Steeifoith, so you are, and I’m another, ain’t I? Ha, ha, ha! You’d 
have betted a hundred pound to five, now, that you wouldn’t have seen me here, 
wouldn’t you? Bless you, man alive, I’m eveiywheie, I’m here, and there, 
and wheie not, like the conjuror’s half-ciown in the lady’s haukeicher. Talking 
of hankerclieis — and talking of ladies — ^what a comfoit you are to your blessed 
mothei, ain’t you, my dear boy, over one of my shoulders, and I don’t saj 
which !” 

JMiss Mowcher untied her bonnet, at this passage of her discourse, threw back 
the stiings, and sat down, panting, on a footstool in fiont of the fiie — making a 
kind of arbor of the dmmg-table, whichspieadxtsmahogany shelter above her head. 

“ Oh my stais and what ’s-their-names !” she went on, clapping a hand on each 
of her little knees, and glancing shrewdly at me. “ I ’m of too full a habit, that’s 
the fact, Steeifoith. After a flight of stairs, it gives me as much trouble to draw 
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eveiy bieath I want, as if it was a bucket of water. If you saw me looking out of 
an upper window, you ’d think I was a fine woman, wouldn’t you 
I should think that, wheiever I saw you,” leplied Steeifoith. 

Go along, you dog, do !” cued the little creatine, making a whisk at him with 
the handkerchief with which she was wiping her face, ‘‘and don’t be impudent ! 
But I give you my woid and honor I was at Lady ^'•litheis’s last week — there^s a 
woman 1 Hov/ she wears ! — and h'lithers himself came into the 100m wheie I was 
v/aitmg for \\^t— there V a man ! How he weais ! and his wng too, for he 's had it 
these ten yeais — and he went on at that late in the complimentary line, that I 
began to think I should be obliged to ling the bell. Ha ! ha ! ha ! He ’s a 
pleasant wretch, but he wants piinciple ” 

“ What were you doing for Lady Mithers ?” asked Steerforth. 

“That’s tellings, my blessed infant,” she retorted, tapping her nose again, 
screwing up her face, and twinkling her eyes like an imp of supernatural 
intelligence. “Never mind I You’d like to know whether I stop her hair 
from falling off, or dye it, or touch up her complexion, or improve her eyebrows, 
wouldn’t you ? And so you shall, my dailing — when I tell you ! Do you know 
what my gieat grandfathei’s name was ?” 

“No,” said Steeifoith. 

“It was Walker, my sweet pet,” replied Miss IMowcher, “and he came of a 
long line of Walkeis, that I inherit all the Hookey estates fiom.” 

1 never beheld anything approaching to Miss Mowchei’s wink, except Miss 
IMowchei’s self-possession. She had a wonderful way too, when listening to ■v\hat 
w'as said to her, or when waiting for an answer to what she had said hciself, of 
pausing with her head cunningly on one side, and one eye turned up like a 
magpie’s Altogether I was lost in amazement, and sat staring at her, quite obli- 
vious, I am afraid, of the laws of politeness. 

She had by this time diawn the chair to her side, and was busily engaged in 
pioducmgfiom the bag (plunging m her short arm to the shoulder, at every dive) a 
number of small bottles, sponges, combs, brushes, bits of flannel, little pairs of 
cuiUng-iions, and other instruments, which she tumbled m a heap upon the chair. 
Fiom this employment she suddenly desisted, and said to Steerforth, much to my 
confusion : 

“ Who ’s your friend ?” 

“ Mr. Copperfield,” said Steerforth ; “he wants to know you.” 

“Well, then, he shall! I thought he looked as if he did!” returned Miss 
Mowcher, waddling up to me, bag in hand, and laughing on me as she came. 
“Face like a peach!'' standing on tiptoe to pinch my cheek as I sat. “Quite 
tempting • I’m veiy fond of peaches. Happy to make your acquaintance, Mr. 
Coppeihelcl, I’m siue.” 

I said that I congiatiilated myself on having the honor to make hers, and that 
the happiness was mutual. 

“ Oh, my goodness, how polite we are !” exclaimed Miss Mowcher, making a 
pieposterous attempt to cover her laige face with her moisel of a hand, “ What a 
woi Id of gammon and spinnage it is, though, ain’t it !” 

This was addressed confidentially to both of us, as the morsel of a hand came 
away from the face, and buiied itself, arm and all, in the bag again. 

“ What do you mean, Miss Mowcher?” said Steerforth. 

“Ha’ ha! ha! What a refreshing set of humbugs we are, to be suie, ain’twe, 
my sweet child ?” replied that morsel of a woman, feeling in the bag with her head 
on one side and her eye m the air. “Look lierel” taking something out. 
“Scraps of the Russian Pnnce’s nails! Prince Alphabet turned topsy-turvy, / 
call him, for his name’s got all the letters m it, higgledy-piggledy.” 
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‘‘The Russian Piince is a client of yours, is he?” said Steei forth. 

“I believe you, my pet,” lephed Miss Mowcher. “I keep his nails in order 
for him Twice a week ! Fingeis and toes,” 

“ He pays well, I hope ?” said Steeifoith. 

“ Pays as he speaks, nay dear child — through the nose,” lephed hliss Mowcher. 
“None of your close shavers the Prince ain’t. You’d say so, if you saw his 
moustachios. Red by natme, black by ait ” 

“ By your art, of course,” said Steerfoi th. 

Miss Mowcher winked assent. “Foiced to send for me. Couldn’t help it. 
The climate affected hts dye ; it did very well in Russia, but it was no go hei e. 
You never saw such a rusty Pnnce in all youi born days as he was. Like old 
non !” 

“ Is that why you called him a humbug, just now?” inquned Steerforth. 

“Oh, you he a broth of a boy, ain’t you?” returned Miss Mowcher, shaking 
hei head violently. “I said, what a set of humbugs we were in general, and I 
showed you the scraps of the Piince’s nails to piove it. The Pnnee’s nails do moie 
for me m piivate families of the genteel soit, than all my talents put together, I 
always cany ’em about They he the best introduction If Miss Mowcher cuts 
the Pimce’s nails, she 7nnst\>t all light I give ’em away to the young ladies. 
They put ’em in albums, I believe. Ha! ha I ha! Upon my life, ‘the whole 
social system’ (as the men call it when they make speeches m Pailiament) is a 
system of Prince’s nails !” said this least of women, tiying to fold her short arms, 
and nodding her large head. 

Steel forth laughed heartily, and I laughed too. Miss Mowcher continuing all 
the time to shake her head (which was very much on one side), and to look into 
the an with one eye, and to wink with the othei. 

“ Well, well!” she said, smiting hei small knees, and rising, “this is not busi- 
ness. Come, Steerfoi th, let’s cxploie the polai legions, and have it over,” 

She then selected tw'o or thiee of the little instiuments, and a little bottle, and 
asked (to my suipuse) if the table would bear. On Steeifoith’s replying m the 
affiimative, she pushed a chair against it, and begging the assistance of my hand, 
mounted up, pretty nimbly, to the top, as if it weie a stage. 

“ If either of you saw my ankles,” she said, when she was safely elevated, “say 
so, and I ’ll go home and destroy myself.” 

“/did not,” said Steerforth. 

“/did not,” said I. 

“ Well then,” cried Miss Mowcher, “I ’ll consent to live. Now, ducky, ducky, 
ducky, come to Mrs. Bond and be killed.” 

This was an invocation to Steci forth to place himself under her hands ; who, 
accordingly, sat himself down, with his back to the table, and his laughing face 
towards me, and submitted liis head to her inspection, evidently for no other 
pill pose than our entertainment. To see Miss Mowcher standing over him, 
looking at his rich piofusion of brown hair thiough a large round magnifying 
glass, which she took out of her pocket, was a most amazing spectacle, 

“ You We a pietty fellow !” said Miss Mowxher, after a brief inspection. 
“You ’d be as bald as a fxiai on the top ofyoiu head in tw'dve months, but for me. 
Just half-a-minute, my young friend, and we’ll give you a polishing that shall keep 
your culls on for the next ten yeais !” 

With this, she tilted some of the contents of the little bottle on to one of the 
little bits of flannel, and, again imparting some of theviitues of that picpaiation 
to one of the little brushes, began lubbing and sci aping away with both on the 
crown of Steerfoi th’s head in the busiest manner I ever witnessed, talking all the 
time. 
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“There Charley Pyegiave, the duke’s son,” slie said. ‘‘You know Charley 
peeping round into his face 

“A little,” said Steerforth. 

“ What a man he is ! There^s a whisker ^ As to Charley’s legs, if they were 
only a pair (which they ain’t), they ’d defy competition. Would you believe he 
tiled to do without me — in the Life-Guards, too ?” 

“ Madl” said Steerforth. 

“ It looks like it. However, mad or sane, he tried,” returned hliss Tvlowcher. 

What does he do, but, lo and behold you, he goes into a perfumer’s shop, and 
wants to buy a bottle of the Madagascar Liquid.” 

“ Charley does ?” said Steerforth. 

“ Charley does. But they haven’t got any of the Madagascar Liquid,” 

“ What IS it ’ Something to drink ?” asked Steerforth. 

“To drink ?” returned Miss Mowcher, stopping to slap his cheek. “To doctor 
h^s own moustachios with, you k7tcnv. There was a woman in the shop — eldeily 
female — quite a Griffin — ^who had never e\en lieaid of it by name. ‘Begging 
paidon, sir,’ said the Griffin to Charley, ‘it’s not — not — not rouge, is it?’ 
‘ Rouge,’ said Charley to the Giiffin ‘ What the unmentionable to ears polite, do 
you think I want with rouge?’ ‘No offence, sir,’ said the Griffin; ‘we have it 
a«-ked for by so many names, I thought it might be.’ Now that, my child,” con- 
tinued Miss Mowcher, rubbing all the time as busily as evei, “is another instance 
of the refreshing humbug I was speaking of J do something in that way myself 
— ^peihaps a good deal — peihaps a little — sharp’s the woid, my dear boy — never 
nimd I” 

“ In what way do you mean ? In the rouge way ?” said Steerforth, 

“Put this and that together, my tender pupil,” returned the %vaiy Mowcher, 
touching her nose, “ -work it by the rule of Seciets in all tiades, and the product 
will gi\e you the desiied result. I say / do a little in that way myself. One 
Dowager, she calls it lip-salve. Anothei, she calls it gloves. Another, she calls 
it tuckei -edging. Another, she calls it a fan. / call it whatever they call it I 
supply it for ’em, but we keep up the tuck so, lo one another, and make believe 
with such a face, that they’d as soon think of laying it on, before a whole diawing- 
room, as before me. And when I wait upon ’em, they’ll say to me sometimes 
— with tt on — thick, and no mistake — ‘How am I looking, !Mowcher? Am I 
pale?’ Ha! ha* ha! lia! Isn’t refieshmg, my young fi lend !” 

I never did in my days behold anything like ^Iowcher as she stood upon the 
dining-table, intensely enjoying this refreshment, rubbing busily at Steeifoith’s 
head, and winking at me over it. 

“Ah!” she said. “ Such things are not much in demand hereabouts. That 
sets me off again! I haven’t seen a pretty woman since I ’ve been here, 
Jemmy.” 

“No?” said Steerforth. 

“Not the ghost of one,” replied Miss IMowclier. 

“We could show her the substance of one, I think ?” said Steerforth, addressing 
his eyes to mine. “ Eh, Daisy ?” 

“ Yes, indeed,” said I. 

“ Aha?” ciied the little cieatuie, glancingshaiply at my face, and then peeping 
round at Steerforth’s “ Umph?” 

The first exclamation sounded like a question put to both of us, and the second 
like a question put to Steerforth only. She seemed to have found no answer 
to either, but continued to rub, with her head on one side and her eye turned up, 
as if she weie looking for an answer in the air, and were confident of its appearing 
presently. 
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A sistei of youis, Mr Coppci field she cnecl, aftei a pause, and still keeping 
the same look-out. ‘‘ Aye, aye 

No,” said Steeifoith, befoie I could icpiy. “ Nothing of the soit. On the 
contiaiy, Mr. Copperfield used — oi I am much mistaken — to have a great admira- 
tion foi her.” 

“ Wh}’', hasn’t he now?” returned Miss Mowcher “ Is he fickle? oh, for 
shame ! Did he sip eveiy fiowei, and change every hour, until Polly his passion 
tequited ? — Is her name Polly ?” 

The Elfin suddenness with which she pounced upon me with this question, and 
a seaichmg look, quite disconceited me for a moment. 

No, Miss Mowcher,” I replied. “ Her name is Emily ” 

Aha’” she cried exactly as before. Umph? What a rattle I am! Mr. 
Coppei field, ain’t I volatile?” 

Her tone and look implied something that was not agieeable to me in connexion 
with the subject. So I said, in a graver manner than any of us had yet assumed: 

She is as viituous as she is pietty. She is engaged to be inained to a most 
worthy and deserving man m hei own station of life. I esteem her foi her good 
sense, as mucli as I admire her for her good looks ” 

** Well said!” cued Steeiforth. Hear, hear, hear’ Now I ’ll quench the 
curiosity of this little Fatima, my dear Daisy, by leaving hei nothing to guess at. 
She is at piesent appi enticed, Miss Mowchei, or articled, or wliatevei it may be, to 
Omer and Joram, Haberdasheis, Millineis, and so foith, m tins town. Do you ob- 
seive? Omer and Joram. The piomise of winch my fiiend has spoken, is made 
and enteied into with her cousin; Christian name, Ham; surname, Peggotty; occii- 
j)ation, boatbiuldei ; also of this towrn She lives with a relative; Clmstian name, 
unknown; surname, Peggotty; occupation, seafanng; also of tins town She is 
the prettiest and most engaging little fairy m the woild. I admiie her — as my 
friend does — exceedingly. If it were not that 1 might appear to disparage her 
Intended, which I know my fii end would not like, I would add, that to me she 
seems to be throwing herself away; that I am suie she might do bettei ; and that I 
swear she was born to be a lady.” 

Miss Mowcher listened to these woids, which weie veiy slowly and distinctly 
spoken, with her head on one side, and her eye in the aii, as if she w^ere still look- 
ing for that answei'. When he ceased she became biisk again m an instant, and 
lattled away with suipiismg volubility., 

* ‘ Oh ! And that ’s all about it, is it T she exclaimed, trimming his whiskeis with 
a little restless pair of scissois, that went glancing round his head in all directions. 
“ Very well : vay well ’ Quite a long story. Ought to end * and they lived happy 
evei aftei wards oughtn’t it? Ah! What's that game at forfeits? I love 
my love with an E, because she’s enticing ; I hate her with an E, because she’s 
engaged. I took her to the sign of the exquisite, and treated her with an elope- 
ment ; her name ’s Emily, and she lives in the east ? Ha ! ha 1 ha I Mr, Coppei field, 
ain’t I volatile 

Merely looking at me with extravagant slyness, and not waiting for any reply, she 
continued, without drawing bieath : 

‘ ‘ Thei e ! If ever any scapegrace was ti immed and touched up tc perfection, you 
aie, Steeifoith If I understand any noddle in the world, I undeistand yours. Do 
you hear me when I tell you that, my dailmg ’ I undeistand >oius,” peeping down 
into his face. Now you may mizzle, Jemmy (as we say at Court), and il Mr. 
Coppei field will take the chair I ’ll operate on him ” 

What do you say, Daisy?” inquired Steerfoith, laughing, andiesigumg his seatk 

Will you be improved ?” 

Thank you, Miss Mowcher, not thisevemng.” 
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“ Don’t say no,” letumed the little woman, looking at me with the aspect of a 
connoisseur; a little bit more eyebiow ?” 

“ Thank you,” I returned, some other time.” 

Have it carried half a quarter of an inch towards the temple,” said Miss 
Mowcher. We can do it in a fortnight ” 

No, I thank you. Not at present ” 

Go in for a tip,” she urged, No ? Let’s get the scaffolding up, then, for a 
pair of whiskers. Come !” 

I could not help blushing as I declined, for I felt we were on my weak point, 
ROW. But Miss Mowcher, finding that I was not at present disposed for any deco- 
ration within the range of hei art, and that I was, for the time being, proof against 
the blandishments of the small bottle which she held up before one eye to enforce 
her persuasions, said we would make a beginning on an early day, and requested 
the aid of my hand to descend from her elevated station. Thus assisted, she 
skipped down with much agility, and began to tie her double chm into her 
bonnet. 

** The fee,” said Steerforth, is 

** Five bob,” replied Miss Mowcher, ‘‘and dirt cheap, my chicken Ain’t I 
volatile, Mr. Copperfield ?” 

I replied politely: “ Not at all.” But I thought she was rather so, when she 
tossed up his two half-crowns like a gobhn pieman, caught them, dropped them in 
her pocket, and gave it a loud slap. 

“ That ’s the Till !” observed Miss Mowcher, standing at the chair again, and le- 
placing m the bag a miscellaneous collection of little objects she had emptied out of 
It “ Have I got all my traps ? It seems so. It won’t do to be like long Ned 
Beadwood, when they took him to church ‘ lo many him to somebody,’ as he says, 
and left the bnde behind. Ha I ha ! ha! A wicked rascal, Ned, but droll ! Now, 
I know I ’m going to break your lieaits, but I am forced to leave you. You must 
call up all your fortitude, and try to bear it Good-bye, Mr. Copperfield 1 Take 
care of yourself, Jockey of Norfolk! How I been rattling on! It’s all the 
fault of you two wretches. / foigive you ! ‘ Bob swore ’’ — as the Englishman said 
for ‘ Good- night,’ when he first learnt French, and thought it so Like English,. 
‘ Bob swoie,’ my ducks ’’ 

With the bag slung over her arm, and rattling as she waddled away, she waddled 
to the door ; where she stopped to inquire if she should leave us a lock of her hair. 
“ Ain’t I volatile ?” she added, as a commentaiy on this offer, and, with her finger 
on her nose, depaited. 

Steerforth laughed to that degree, that it was impossible for me to help laughing 
too ; though I am not sure I should have done so, but for this inducement When 
we had had our laugh quite out, which was after some time, he told me that Miss 
Mowcher had quite an extensive connexion, and made herself useful to a variety of 
people in a variety of ways Some people trifled with her as a mere oddity, he 
said ; but she was as shrewdly and sharply observant as any one he knew, and_ as 
long-headed as she was short-armed. He told me that what she had said of being 
here, and there, and cveiy where, was true enough ; for she made little darts into 
the provinces, and seemed to pick up customers everywhere, and to know eveiy^- 
body, I asked him what her disposition was : whether it was at all mischievous, 
and if her sympathies were geneially on the nght side of things : but, not succeed- 
ing in attracting his attention to these questions after two or three attempts, I 
forbore or forgot to repeat them. He told me instead, with much rapidity, a good 
deal about her skill, and her profits , and about her being a scientific cupper, if I 
should ever have occasion for her service in that capacity. 

She was the principal theme of our conversation during the evening : and when 
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‘we paited for the night Steeiforth called after me ovei the banisters, ‘‘Bob swore!” 
as I went down-staiis 

I was surprised, when I came to IMr. Baikis’s house, to hud I lam walking up 
and down m front of it, and still more smpiised to leain from him that little Em’ly 
was inside. I naturally inquned why he was not theie too, instead of pacing the 
streets by himself? 

“Why, you see, MasV Davy,” he rejoined, in a hesitating manner, “Em’ly, 
she’s talking to some ’im in here ” 

“I should have thought,” said I, smiling, “that that was a reason for your 
being m here too, Ham.” 

“Well, Mas’r Davy, in a general way, so’t would be,” he returned; “but 
look’ee here, Mas’r Davy,” loweiing his voice, and speaking \eiy giaveiy. “ It’s 
a young woman, sir — a young woman, that Em’ly knowed once, and doen’t ought 
to know no more.” 

When I heard these words, a light began to fall upon the figure I had seen 
following them, some houis ago, 

“It’s a poor wuiem, Mas’r Davy,” said Ham, “as is tiod under foot by all 
the town. Up sticet and down street. The mowld o’ the chuichyaid don’t hold 
any that the folk shrink away from, more ” 

“ Did I see her to-night, Ham, on the sands, after we met you ?” 

“Keeping us in sight?” said Ham. “It’s like you did, hfas’i Davy. Not 
that I know’d then, she was theer, sir, but along of hei cieeping soon aiteiwaids 
under Em’ly’s little winder, when she see the light come, and whisp’img ‘ Em’ly, 
Em’ly, for Chiist’s sake, have a woman’s heait towaids me. I was once like you T 
Those was solemn words, Mas’r Davy, fur to heai !” 

“ They wcie indeed, Ham. What did Em’ly do ?” 

“ Says Em’ly, ‘ Maitha, is it you? Oh, Maitha, can it be you !’ — for they had 
sal at woik together, many a day, at hlr. Omei’s.” 

“ I recollect hex now 1” cried I, iccalliiig one of the two girls I had seen when I 
fust went there “ I lecollect her quite well !” 

“ Martha Endell,” said Ham. “ Two or three year oldei than Em’ly, but was 
at the school with hei.” 

“ I never heard hei name,” said I. “I didn’t mean to intenupt you.” 

“For the matter o’ that, Mas’r Davy,” replied Ham, “all ’s told a’most in them 
woids, * Em’ly, Em’ly, for Christ’s sake have a woman’s hcait towards me. I was 
once like you She wanted to speak to Em’ly. Em’ly couldn’t speak to her 
theer, for her loving uncle was come home, and he woulun’t — no, Mas’r Davy,” 
said I lam, with great earnestness, “ he couldn’t, kmd-natuf d, tender-hearted as he 
IS, see them two together, side by side, for all the treasiues that ’s wrecked in the sea.” 

I felt how line this was. I knew it, on the instant, quite as well as Ham, 

“ So Em’ly wutes in pencil on a bit of paper,” lie pursued, “ and gives it to lier 
out o’ window to biing here. ‘ Show that,’ she says, ‘to my aunt, Mrs. Baikis, 
and she ’ll set you down by her fire, for the love of me, till uncle is gone out, and I 
can come.’ By-and-by she tells me what I tell you, Mas’i Davy, and asks me to 
bung her. What can I do? She doen’t ought to know any such, but I can’t 
deny her, when the tears is on her face.” 

He put his hand into the breast of his shaggy jacket, and took out with gieat 
caie a pretty little pmse. 

“And if I could deny her when the tears was on her face, Mas’r Davy,” said 
Ilam, tendeily adjusting it on the rough palm of his hand, “ how could I deny 
lier when she give me this to carry for hex — ^knowing what she brouglit it foi ? 
Such a toy as it is !” said Ham, thoughtfully looking on it. “With such a bttle 
money in it, Em’iy my dear !” 
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I shook him warmly by the hand when^he had put it away again — ^for that was 
more satisfactory to me than saying anything — and we walked up and down, for 
a minute or two, in silence. The door opened then, and Peggotty appeared, 
beckoning to Ham to come in. I would have kept away, but she came after me, 
entreating me to come in too Even then, I would have avoided the room where 
they all weie, but for its being the neat-tiled kitchen I have mentioned more than 
once. The door opening immediately into it, I found myself among them, before 
I considered whither I was going. 

The girl — the same I had seen upon the sands — ^was near the fire. She was 
sitting on the ground, with her head and one arm lying on a chair. I fancied, 
from the disposition of her figure, that Em’ly had but newly risen fiom the chair, 
and that the forlorn head might perhaps have been lying on her lap. I saw but 
little of the girl’s face, over which her hair fell loose and scattered, as if she had 
been disordering it with her own hands ; but I saw that she was young, and of a 
fair complexion. Peggotty had been crying. So had little Em’ly. Not a word 
was spoken when we first went in ; and the Dutch clock by the diesser seemed, in 
the silence, to tick twice as loud as usual. 

Em’ly spoke first. 

‘‘ Martha wants,” she said to Ham, to go to London.” 

Why to London returned Ham, 

Pie stood between them, looking on the prostrate girl with a mixture of compas- 
sion for her, and of jealousy of her holding any companionship with her whom he 
loved so well, which I have always remembered distinctly. They both spoke as if 
she were ill; in a soft, suppressed tone that was plainly heaid, although it hardly 
rose above a whisper. 

Better there than here,” said a third voice aloud — Martha’s, though she did 
not move. No one knows me there. Everybody knows me here.” 

What will she do there?” inquiied Ham. 

She lifted up her head, and looked darkly round at him for a moment ; then laid 
it down again, and curved her right aim about her neck, as a woman in a fever, or 
in an agony of pain from a shot, might twist heiself 

She will try to do well,” said little Em’ly, You don’t know what she has 
said to us. Does he — do they — aunt ?” 

Peggotty shook her head compassionately. 

’ll try,” said hlartha, ‘‘if you’ll help me away, I never can do worse than 
I have done here. I may do better. Oh »” with a dreadful shiver, “take me out 
of these streets, where the whole town knows me from a child I” 

As Em’ly held out her hand to Ham, I saw him put in it a little canvas bag. 
She took it, as if she thought it were her purse, and made a step or two fonvaid ; 
but finding her mistake, came back to where he had retired near me, and showed it 
to him 

“It’s all yourn, Em’ly,” I could hear him say. “I haven’t nowt in all the 
wureld that ain’t youm, my dear. It ain’t of no delight to me, except fot 
you ! ” 

The tears rose freshly m her eyes, but she turned away and went to Mai tha. 
What she gave hei, I don’t know. I saw her stooping over her, and putting 
money in her bosom. She whispeied something, a^ she asked was that enoughi 
“ More than enough,” the otlier said, and took her hand and kissed it 

Then Martha arose, and gathering her shawl about her, covering her face with 
it, and weeping aloud, went slowly to the door. She stopped a moment before 
going out, as if she would have uttered something or turned back ; but no word 
passed her lips. ^Making the same low, dreary, wretched moaning in her shawl, 
she went away. 
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As the door closed, little Em’ly looked at us three in a hurried manner, and then 
hid her face m her hands, and fell to sobbing. 

Doen’t, Em’ly ’’’ said Ham, tapping her gently on the shoulder. '^Doen’t, 
my dear ! You doen’t ought to cry so, pictty 

Oh, Ham she exclaimed, still weeping pitifully, “ I am not as good a girl 
as I ought to be I I know I have not the thankful heart, sometimes, 1 ought to 
havel” 

‘‘Yes, yes, you have, I ’m sure,” said Ham. 

“ No ! no ! no !” cried little Em’ly, sobbing, and shaking her head. “I am 
not as good a girl as I ought to be Not near ! not near 

And still she cried, as if her heait would bieak. 

“ I tiy your love too much. I know I do !” she sobbed. “ I hn often cioss to 
you, and changeable with you, vriien I ought to be far different You aie never 
so to me. Why am I ever so to you, when I should think of nothing but how to 
be grateful, and to make you happy I ’’ 

“You always make me so,’’ said Ham, “ my dear 1 I am happy in the sight of 
you. I am happy, all day long, m the thoughts of you.” 

“Ah! that’s not enough 1’^ she cried. “That is because you are good ; not 
because I am ! Oli, my dear, it might have been a better fortune for you, if you 
had been fond of some one else — of some one steadier and much woi thicr than me, 
who was all bound up in you, and never vam and changeable Idee me 1” 

“Poor little tendei -heart,” said Ham, in a low voice. “Martha has overset 
her, altogether.” 

“ Please, aunt,” sobbed Em’ly, “ come hcie, and let me lay my head upon you. 
Oh, I am very miserable to-niglit, aunt ! Oh, I am not as good a gul as I ought 
to be. I am not, I know ! ” 

Peggotty had hastened to the chair befoie the fiie. Em’ly, with her arms around 
her neck, kneeled by her, looking up most earnestly into her face. 

“ Oh, piay, aunt, try to help me ! Ham, dear, try to help me ! Mr. David, 
for the sake of old limes, do, please, tiy to help me ! I want to be a beitei girl 
than I am. I want to fed a bundled limes more thankful than I do. I ^^ant to 
fed more, what a blessed thing it is to be the wife of a good man, and to lead a 
peaceful life. Oh me, oh me ! Oh my heart, my heai t !’' 

She dropped her face on my old nurse’s breast, and, ceasing this supplication, 
w^hich in its agony and grief was half a woman’s, half a child’s, as all her manner 
■was (being, in that, moie natural, and better suited to her beauty, as I thought, 
than any other manner could have been), wept silently, while my old nurse hushed 
her like an infant. 

She got calmer by dcgiees, and then we soothed her; now talking encouiagingly, 
and now jesting a little witli her, until she began to raise her head and speak to us. 
So we got on, until she v as able to smile, and then to laugh, and then to sit up, 
half ashamed ; while Peggotty recalled her stray ringlets, diied her eyes, and made 
her neat again, lest her uncle should wonder, when she got home, why his darling 
had been ciying. 

I saw her do, that night, what I had never seen her do before. I saw her 
innocently kiss her chosen husband on the cheek, and creep close to his bluff form 
as if It were her best support. When they went away together, in the weaning 
moonlight, and I looked after them, comparing their departure m my mind with 
Martha’s, I saw that she held lus aim %vith both her hands, and still kept close 
to him. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

I CORROBORATE MR. DICK, AND CHOOSE A PROFESSION. 

When I awoke lu the morning I thought very much of little Em’ly, and her 
^motion last night, after Martha had left. I felt as if I had come into tin 
knowledge of those domestic weaknesses and tendernesses in a sacred confidence, 
and that to disclose them, even to Steerforth, would be wiong. I had no gentler 
feeling towards any one than towards the pretty creature who had been my play- 
mate, and whom I have always been persuaded, and shall always be persuaded, 
to my dying day, I then devotedly loved. The repetition to any ears — even to 
Steenorth^s — of what she had been unable to repress when her heart lay open to 
me by an accident, I felt would be a rough deed, unworthy of myself, unworthy of 
the light of our pure childhood, which I always saw encircling her head. I made 
a resolution, therefore, to keep it in my own breast \ and there it gave her image a 
new grace. 

While we were at breakfast, a letter was delivered to me from my aunt. As it 
contained matter on which I thought Steerforth could advise me as well as anyone, 
and on which I knew I should be delighted to consult him, I lesolved to make it a 
subject of discussion on. our journey home. For the present had enough to do, 
in taking leave of all our friends. Mr. Barkis was far from being the last among 
them, in his regret at our departure ; and I believe would even have opened the 
box again, and sacnficed another guinea, if it wbuld have kept us eight-and-forty 
hours m Yarmouth. Peggotty and all her family were full of grief at our going. 
The whole house of Omer and Joram turned out to bid us good-bye; and there 
were so many seafaring volunteers in attendance on Steerforth, when our port- 
manteaus went to the coach, that if we had had the baggage of a regiment with us, 
we should hardly have wanted porters to carry it. In a word, we departed to the 
regret and admiration of all concerned, and left a great many people very sorry 
behind us. 

‘ ‘ Do you stay long here, Littimer said I, as he stood waiting to see the coach 
start. 

No, sir,” he replied ; probably not veiy long, sir ” 

He can hardly say, just now,” obseived Steerforth, carelessly. ''He knows 
what he has to do, and he’ll do it.” 

*' That X am sure he will,” said I. 

Littimer touched his hat in ackno\\ledgmentof my good opinion, and I felt about 
eight years old. He touched it once more, wishing us a good journey; and we 
left him standing on the pavement, as respectable a mysteiy as any pyramid m Egj^pt. 

For some little time we held no conversation, Steerforth being unusually silent, 
and I being sufficiently engaged in wondering, within myself, when I should see 
che old places again, and what new changes might happen to me or them in the 
meanwhile. At length Steerforth, becoming gay and talkative in a moment, as he 
could become anything he liked at any moment, pulled me by the arm * 

" Find a voice, David. What about the letter you were speaking of at break- 
kst 

" Oh !” said I, taking it out of my pocket. " It ’s from my aunt.” 

And what does she say, requiring consideration 

"Why, she reminds me, Steerforth,” said I, "that I came out on this expedi- 
tion to look about me, and to think a little.” 
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Which, of course, you have done?' 

‘^Indeed I can’t say I have, pai ticulai ly. To tell you the truth, I am afraid I 
had forgotten it.” 

‘‘Well* look about you now, and make xip for your negligence,” said Steer- 
forth “Look to the light, and you’ll see a flat countiy, with a good deal of 
marsh in it; look to the left, and .you ’ll see the same. Look to the front, and 
you’ll find no difference; look to the rear, and thcie it is still.” 

I laughed, and replied that I saw no suitable piofession m the whole piospect 5 
which was peihaps to be attributed to its flatness. 

“What says our aunt on the subject?” inquired Steeifoith, glancing at the 
letter m my hand. “ Does she suggest anything?” 

“ Why, yes,” said L “ She asks me, heie, if I think I should like to be a 
proctor ? What do you think of it ?” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” replied Steerfoith, coolly. “ You may as well do that 
as anything else, I suppose 

I could not help laughing again, at his balancing all callings and professions so 
equally ; and I told him so. 

“ What a pioctor, Steerfoith "5”’ said I. 

“ Why, he is a soit of monkish attorney,” replied Steerforth. “ He is, to some 
faded courts held m Doctois’ Commons — a lazy old nook near St Paul’s Church- 
yard — what solicitors aie to the courts of law and equity. He is a functional y 
whose existence, m the natural couise of things, would have teiminated about two 
hundred years ago. I can tell you best what he is, by telling you what Doctois’ 
Commons is. It ’s a little out-of-the-way place, wheie they administer what is 
called ecclesiastical law, and play all kinds of tricks with obsolete old monsters of 
acts of Parliament, which three-foiuths of the woild know nothing about, and the 
other fourth supposes to have been dug up, in a fossil state, in the days of the 
Edwards. It ’s a place that has an ancient monopoly m suits about people’s wills 
and people’s marriages, and disputes among ships and boats.” 

“Nonsense, Steerforth*” I exclaimed. “You don’t mean to say that there is 
any affinity between nautical matteis and ecclesiastical matteis ?” 

“ I don’t, indeed, my dear boy,” he returned ; “ but I mean to say that they are 
managed and decided by the same set of people, down in that same Doctors’ Com- 
mons. Y ou shall go them one day, and find them blundei ing tin ough half the nautical 
terms in Young’s Dictionary, apropos of the ‘ Nancy’ having lun down the ‘ Sarah 
Jane,’ or Mr. Peggotty and the Yarmouth boatmen having put off in a gale of 
wind with an anchor and cable to the ‘Nelson’ Indiaman in distress; and you 
shall go there another day, and find them deep in the evidence, pro and con., 
respecting a clergyman who has misbehaved himself; and you shall find the judge 
in the nautical case, the advocate in the clergyman’s case, or contrariwise. They 
are like actors: now a man ’s a judge, and now he is not a judge; now he ’s one 
thing, now he ’s another ; now he ’s something else, change and change about ; but 
it’s always a very pleasant profitable little affair of pnvate theatucals, presented to 
Sin uncommonly select audience.” 

“ But advocates and proctors aie not one and the same ?” said I, a little puzzled. 
“ Are they ?” 

“No,” returned Steerforth, “ the advocates aie civilians — men who have taken 
a doctor’s degree at college — which is tlie first reason of my knowing anything 
about it. The proctors employ the advocates. Both get very comfortable fees, 
and altogether they make a mighty snug little party. On the whole, I would 
recommend you to take to Doctors’ Commons kindly, David. They plume them- 
selves on their gentility there, I can tell you, if that ’s any satisfaction. 

I made allowance for Steerforth’s light way of treatmer the subject, and, con- 
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sidering it with reference to the staid air of gra\ity and antiquity which I associated 
with that ‘‘lazy old nook near St Paul’s Churchyard,** did not feel indisposed 
towards my aunt’s suggestion; which she left to my free decision, making no scruple 
of telling me that it had occuiied to her, on her lately visiting her own proctor in 
Doctois’ Commons for the purpose of settling her will in my fa^o^ 

“ That’s a laudable proceeding on the part of our aunt, at all events,” said 
Steerforth, when I mentioned it; “and one deseiving of all encouragement. 
Daisy, my advice is that you take kindly to Doctors’ Commons.” 

I quite made up my mind to do so. I then told Steerforth that my aunt was in 
town awaiting me (as I found fiom her letter ), and that- she had taken lodgings for 
a week at a kind of piivate hotel in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where there was a stone 
staircase, and a convenient door in the roof ; my aunt being fiimly persuaded that 
eveiy house in London was going to be burnt down every night. 

We achieved the rest of our journey pleasantly, sometimes recurring to Doctors’ 
Commons, and anticipating the distant days when I should be a pioctor there, 
which Steeifoith pictured in a vaiiety of humorous and whimsical lights, that made 
us both merry. When we came to our journey’s end, he went home, engaging to 
call upon me next dsy but one ; and I drove to Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where I found 
my aunt up, and waiting supper. 

If I had been loiind the v oild since we parted, we could hardly have been better 
pleased to meet again. My aunt cned outiight as she embraced me; and said, 
pretending to laugh, that if my poor mother had been alive, that silly little 
creature would have shed teais, she had no doubt. 

“ So you have left Mr. Dick behind, aunt ?” said I. “ I am sorry for th^. Ah, 
Janet, how do you do ?’* 

As Janet curtsied, hoping I Avas well, I observed my aunt’s visage lengthen very 
much, 

“I am soiry for it, too,” said my aunt, rubbing her nose. “I have had no 
peace of mind, Tiot, since I have been here.” 

Before I could ask why, she told me. 

“ I am convinced,” said my aunt, laying her hand with melancholy finnness on 
the table, “ that Dick’s character is not a character to keep the donkies off I am 
confident he wants strength of puipose. I ought to have left Janet at home, instead, 
and then my mind might perhaps have been at ease. If ever there was a donkey 
trespassing on my gieen,” said my aunt, with emphasis, “ there was one this after- 
noon at four o’clock. A cold feeling came over me fiom head to foot, and I know 
It was a donkey !” 

I tried to comfort her on this point, but she rejected consolation. 

“ It was a donkey,” said my aunt; “and it was the one with the stumpy tail 
which that Murdenng sister of a woman rode, when she came to my house.” This 
had been, ever since, the only name my aunt knew for Miss Murdstone. “If theie 
IS any Donkey in Dover, whose audacity it is harder to me to bear than another’s, 
that,” said my aunt, stiiking the table, “is the animal i” 

Janet ventuied to suggest that my ajunt might be disturbing heiself unnecessarily, 
and that she believed the donkey m quesfion was then engaged in the sand-and^ 
gravel line of business, and was not available for purposes of trespass. But my 
aunt wouldn’t hear of it. 

Supper was comfoitably served and hot, though my aunt’s rooms were very high 
up — whether that she might have moie stone stairs for her money, or might Be 
nearer to the door in the roof, I don’t know — and consisted of a roast fowl, a steak, 
and some vegetables, to all of whicli I did ample justice, and which were ail excel- 
lent. But my aunt had her own ideas concerning London provision, and ate but 
little. 
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‘‘I suppose this unforUinate fowl was bom and brought up in a cellar/’ said m' 
aunt, and never took the air except on a Imckney coach-stand. I hope the steal 
may be beef, hut I don’t believe it. Nothing’s genuine in the place, in my opinion 
but the dirt.” 

Don’t you think the fowl may have come out of the country, aunt?” I hinted. 

Ceitainly not,” returned iny aunt. ‘‘It would be no pleasuie to a Londoi 
tiadesman to sell anything which vas what he px*etendcd it was.” 

I did not ventuie to controvert tins opinion, but I made a good supper, which i 
greatly satisfied her to see me do. When the table was cleaxed, Janet assisted he 
to ai range her hair, to put on her nightcap, v Inch was ot a smarter constructioi 
than usual (“in case of fire,” my aunt said), and to fold her gown back over he 
knees, these being her usual prepaiations for warming herself before going to bed 
I then made hei, according to ceitam established legulations from which n( 
deviation, 1 ioa\ ever slight, could ever be permitted, a glass of hot white win 
and water, and a slice of toast cut into long thin stups. With these accom 
paniments we \veie left alone to finish the evening, my aunt sitting opposite t< 
me dunking her wine and water; soaking her stiips of toast in it, one by one 
before eating them; and looking benignantly on me, fiom among the borders o 
her nightcap. 

“ Well, Tiot,” she began, “ what do you think of the proctor plan ? Or hav 
you not begun to think about it yet ?” 

“ I have thought a good deal about it, my dear aunt, and I have talked ; 
good deal about it with Steerfoith. I like it very much indeed. I like i 
exceedingly,” 

“ Come,” said my aunt. “ That’s cheeiing.” 

‘‘ I have only one difficulty, aunt” 

“ Say what it is, Trot,” she returned. 

“ Why, I want to ask, aunt, as this seems, from what I understand, t( 
be a limited piofession, whether my entiance into it would not be ver 
expensive ?” 

“ It will cost,” leturned my aunt, “to aiticle you, just a thousand pounds.” 

“Now, my dear aunt,” said I, chav mg my chair nearer, “1 am uneasy inm] 
mind about that. It ’s a laigc sum of money. Y ou have expended a great deal o5 
my education, and have always been as hbeial to me in all things, as it wa 
possible to be. You ha^ve been the soul of gcneiosity. Suicly theie aie som( 
ways m wdiich I might begin life vith haiclly any outlay, and yet begin with j 
good hope of getting on by resolution and exeition. Are you sure that it wouh 
not be better to tiy that coiiise ? Aic }ou certain that you can affoid to pait will 
so much money, and that it is light that it should be so expended ? I only as! 
you, my second mothei, to consider Are you ceitain?” 

hly aunt finished eating the jnece of toast on which she was then engaged 
looking me full in the face all the while ; and then setting her glass oi 
the chiinney-picce, and folding hei hands upon her folded sUrts, icphcd a 
follows ^ 

“Trot, my child, if I have any oh]ect in life, it is to pi ovide for your being i 
good, a sensible, and a hapjiy man. I am bent upon it — so is Diclc. I shoulc 
like some people that I know to hear Dick’s convcisalion on the subject. It 
sagacity is wondeiful. But no one l.nows the lesoiuces of that man’s intellcc 
except myself !” 

wShe stopped for a moment to take my hand between heis, and went on : 

“It ’sin vain, Tiot, to iccall the past, unless it woiks some influence upon tlr 
present. Peihaps I might have been hettei friends v dh your poor father. Peihap 
1 might have been better fliends with tliat poor child yoiu mother^ even after you 
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sister Betsey Tiotwood disappointed me. When you came to me, a little lunaway 
boy, all dusty and way-worn, peiliaps I thought so. Fiom that time until now, 
Trot, you have ever been a ciedit to me and a piide and a pleasure. I have no 
other claim upon my means; at least” — ^heie to my surprise she hesitated, and was 
confused — ‘*no, I have no other claim upon my means — and you are my adopted 
child. Only be a loving child to me in my age, and bear with my whims and 
fancies ; and you will do more for an old woman whose prime of life was not 
so happy or conciliating as it might have been, than ever that old woman did 
for you.” 

It was the first time I had heard my aunt refer to her past history. There was 
a magnanimity in her quiet way of doing so, and of dismissing it, which would 
have exalted her in my respect and affection, if anything could. 

All IS agreed and understood between us now, Trot,” said my aunt, ^'and we 
need talk of this no more. Give me a kiss, and we *11 go to the Commons after 
breakfast to-morrow.” 

We had a long chat by the fire before we went to bed. I slept in a loom on the 
same floor with my aunt’s, and was a little disturbed in the couise of the night by 
her knocking at my door as often as she was agitated by a distant sound of 
hackney-coaches or market-carts, and inquiiing ‘‘il I heard the engines?” But 
towards morning she slept bettor, and sufteied me to do so too. 

At about mid-day, we set out for the office of Messrs. Spenlow and Jorkins, in 
Doctors’ Commons. My aunt, who had this other general opinion in lefeience to 
London, that every man she saw was a pickpocket, gave me her purse to carry for 
her, which had ten guineas in it and some silver. 

We made a pause at the toy-shop in Fleet-street, to see the giants of Saint 
Dunstan’s strike upon the bells — ^we had timed our going, so as to catch them at it, 
at tw'elve o’clock — and then went on towaids Liidgate Id ill and St. Paul’s Church- 
yard. We were crossing to the former place, when I found that my aunt greatly 
acceleiated her speed, and look frightened. I observed, at the same time, that a 
lowering ill-dressed man who had stopped and stared at ns in passing, a little 
before, was coming so close after us, as to brush against her. 

“ Trot ! My dear Tiot !” cried my aunt, in a terrified wdiisper, and pressing my 
arm. I don’t know what I am to do ” 

‘‘ Don’t be alarmed,” said I. “ There’s nothing to be afiaid of. Step into a 
shop, and I ’ll soon get rid of this fellow ” 

‘‘No, no, child 1” she returned, Don’t speak to him for the world. I entreat, 
I Older you !” 

“ Good Heaven, aunt!” said I. He is nothing but a sturdy beggar ” 

You don’t know what he is !” replied my aunt. “You don’t know who he is I 
You don’t know what you say 

We had stopped in an empty doorw^ay, while this was passing, and he had 
slopped too. 

“ Don’t look at him said my aunt, as I turned my head indignantly, “but get 
me a coach, my dear, and wait for me m St. Paul’s Churchyard.” 

“ Wait for you ?” I repeated. 

Yesy rejoined my aunt. “ I must go alone. I must go with Mm.” 

“ With him, aunt ? This man ?” 

“ I am in my senses,” she replied, “ and I tell you I musf. Get me a coach 

However much astonished I might be, I was sensible that I had no right to 
refuse compliance with such a peremptoiy command. I hurried away a few paces, 
and called a hackney chariot which was passing empty. Almost before I could let 
down the steps, my aunt sprang in, I don’t know how, and the man followed, 
ghe waved her hand to me to go away, so earnestly, tliat, all confounded as 1 
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was, I Uirned from Uicni at once. In doing so, I heaul her sa.y to the coachman, 
*^Dxive anywheiel JDiive stiaight on!’’ and i:)rcsently the chaiiot passed me, 
going up the hiil. 

What IMr. Dick had told me, and what I had supposed to be a delusion of Ins, 
now came into my mind. I could not doubt that this peison was the person of 
whom he had made such mysteiious mention, though what the natuie of his hold 
upon my aunt could possibly bo, I was quite unable to imagine. After half an 
hour^s cooling in the churchyaid, I saw the chaiiot coming back. The driver 
stopped beside me, and my aunt was sitting in it alone. 

She had not yet sufficiently recovered fioin her agitation to be quite prepared for 
the visit we had to make. She desiied me to get into the chariot, and to tell the 
coachman to duve slowly up and down a little while. She said no more, except, 
‘*My dear child, never ask me what it 'ivas, and don’t lefer to it,” until she had 
pel fectly regained her composiue, when she told me she was quite heiself now, 
and we might get out. On her giving me her puise, to pay the diiver, I found 
that all the guineas were gone, and only the loose silver remained. 

Doctors* Commons was appi cached by a little low aichway. Before we had 
taken many paces down the stiect beyond it, the noise of the city seemed to melt, 
as if by magic, into a softened distance. A few dull courts and nanow ways 
brought us to the sky-lighted offices of Spenhnv and Joikins; in the vestibule of 
which temple, accessible to pilgiims without the ceremony of knocking, thiee or 
four cleiks were at woik as copyists. One of these, a little diy man, sitting by 
himself, who woie a stiff biow'ix wug that looketl as if it were made of gmgeibrcad, 
rose to receive my aunt, and show us into hit, Spenlow^s loom. 

**Mr. Spenlow’s in Court, ma’am,” said the dry man; an Arches day; 
but it’s close by, and I’ll send for him diiectly.” 

As we were left to look about us w^hile IMr, Spenlow was fetched, I availed 
myself of the oppoitunity. The fuinituxe of the room was old-fashioned and dusty; 
and the gieeu baize on the top of the writing-table had lost all its color, and was 
as withered and pale as an old pauper. Theie were agieat many bundles of papers 
on it, some indoisedas Allegations, and some (to my siupiise) as Libels, and some 
as being m the Consistoiy Comt, and some m the Arches Court, and some in the 
Preiogative Couit, and some in the Admiralty Court, and some in the Delegates’ 
Court; giving me occasion to wonder much, how many Courts there might be in 
the gioss, and how long it would take to understand them all Besides these, 
there were sundry immense manuscript Books of Evidence taken on affidavit, 
strongly bound, and lied together in massive sets, a set to each cause, as if every 
cause were a history in ten or twenty volumes. All this looked tolerably expensive, 
I thought, and gave me an agreeable notion of a proctor’s business. I was casting 
my eyes with increasing complacency over these and many similar objects, wlien 
hasty footsteps were heaid iu the loom outside, and Mr. Spenlow, in a black gown 
trimmed with white fur, came hiiii}ing in, taking off his hat as he came. 

He was a little light-haired gentleman, with undeniable boots, and the stiffest 
of %vMte cravats and shut-collars. He was buttoned up mighty trim and tight, 
and must have taken a great deal of pains ivith his whiskers, which were accurately 
curled. His gold watch-chain was so massive, that a fancy came across me, that 
he ought to have a sinewy golden arm, to draw it out with, like those which are 
put up over the gold-beaters’ shops. He was got up with such care, and was so 
stiff, that he could hardly bend himself ; being obliged, when he glanced at some 
papers on his desk, after sitting down in his chair, to move his whole body, from 
the bottom of his spine, like Punch. 

I had previously been presented by my aunt, and had been courteously received* 
lie now said: 
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lyje inflexible Jorkins. 

And so, Mr, Coppei field, you think of entering into our profession ’ I casually 
mentioned to Miss Trotwood, v, hen I had the pleasure of an interview with her 
the other day,” — ^with another inclination of his body — Punch again — ‘‘that there 
was a vacancy here. Miss Trotwood was good enough to mention that she had 
a nephew who was her peculiar care, and for whom she was seeking to provide 
genteelly in life. That nephew, I believe, I have now the pleasure of” — Punch 
again. 

I bowed my acknowledgments, and said, my aunt had mentioned to me that 
there was that opening, and that I believed I should like it very much. That I 
was strongly inclined to like it, and had taken immediately to the proposal. That 
I could not absolutely pledge myself to like it, until I knew something more about it 
That although it was little else than a matter of form, I presumed I should have 
an opportunity of trying how I liked it, before I bound myself to it irrevocably. 

Oh surely! surely!” said Mr Spenlow. “ We always, in this house, piopose 
a month — an initiatory month. I should be kappy, myself, to propose two months 
r— three — an indefinite period, in fact — ^but I have a partner. Mi. Jorkins.” 

And the premium, sir,” I returned, “ is a thousand pounds ” 

“ And the premium, Stamp included, is a thousand pounds,” said Mr. Spenlow. 
“As I have mentioned to Miss Trotwood, I am actuated by no mercenaiy consi- 
derations; ‘few men aie less so, I believe; but Mr. Jorkins has his opinions on 
these subjects, and I am bound to respect Mr. Jorkms^s opinions. Mr. Jorkins 
thinks a thousand pounds too little, in short.” 

“ I suppose, sir,” said I, still desiring to spare my aunt, “ that it is not the 
custom here, if an ai tided clerk were particulaily useful, and made himself a 
peifect master of his profession — I could not help blushing, this looked so like 
praising myself— “ I suppose it is not the custom, in the later years of his time, to 
allow him any — 

Mr. Spenlow, by a great effort, just lifted his head far enough out of his cravat, 
to shake it, and answeied, anticipating the word “ salary.” 

“No. I will not say what consideration I might give to that point myself, 
Mr. Copperfield, if I were unfettered. Mi. Jorkins is immovable.” 

I was quite dismayed by the idea of this terrible Jorkins. But I found out 
afterwards that he was a mild man of a heavy temperament, whose place m the 
business was to keep himself in the background, and be constantly exhibited by 
name as the most obdurate and ruthless of men. If a cleik wanted his salary 
raised, Mr. Jorkins wouldn’t listen to such a proposition. If a client were slow to 
settle his bill of costs, Mr. Joikins was resolved to have it paid; and however 
painful these things might be (and always were) to the feelings of Mr. Spenlow, 
Mr. Jorkins would have his bond. The heart and hand of the good angel Spenlow 
would have been always open, but for the restraining demon Jorkins. As I have 
grown older, I think I have had expenence of some other houses doing business 
on the principle of Spenlow and Jorkins! 

It was settled that I should begin my months probation as soon as I pleased, 
and that my aunt need neither remain in town nor return at its expiration, as the 
a 1 tides of agreement of which I was to be the subject, could easily be sent to her 
at home for her signature. When we had got so far, Mr. Spenlow offered to take 
me into Court then and there, and show me what sort of place it was. As I was 
willing enough to know, we went out with this object, leaving my aimt behind ; 
who would trust herself, she said, in no such place, and who, I think, regarded all 
Courts of Law as a sort of powder-mills that might blow up at any time. 

Mr. Spenlow conducted me through a paved courtyard formed of grave brick 
houses, which I inferred, from the Doctors’ names upon the doors, to be the official 
abiding-places of the learned advocates of whom Steerforth had told me ; and into 
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a large dull room, not unlike a chapel to my thinking, on the left hand. The upper 
part of this room was fenced off fiom the rest; and there, on the two sides of a 
raised platform of the horse-shoe foim, sitting on easy old-fashioned dining-ioom 
chans, were sundry gentlemen in red gowns and giey wigs, whom I found to be 
the Doctors aforesaid. Blinking over a little desk like a pulpit-desk, in the cuive 
of the horse-shoe, was an old gentleman, whom, if I had seen him in an aviaiy, I 
should ceitainly have taken foi an owl, but who, I learned, was the pi esidmg judge. 
Jn the space within the hoise-shoe, lower than these, that is to say on about the 
level of the floor, were sundry other gentlemen of hli. Spenlow’s lank, and diessed 
like him in black gowns with white fur upon them, sitting at a long gieen table. 
Their cravats weie in general stiff, I thought, and their looks haughty; but in this 
last respect, I piesently conceived I had done them an injustice, for when two or 
thiee of them had to rise and answer a question of the presiding dignitaiy, I never 
saw anything more sheepish. The public represented by a boy with a comfoiter, 
and a shabby-genteel man secietly eating crumbs out of his coat pockets, was 
warming itself at a stove in the centre of the Court. The languid stillness of the 
place was only broken, by the chuping of this hre and by the voice of one of the 
Doctois, who was wandering slowly through a perfect libiary of evidence, ard 
stopping to put up, from time to time, at little road-side inns of argument on the 
journey. Altogether, I have never, on any occasion, made one at such a cosey, 
dosey, old-fashioned, time-forgotten, sleepy-headed little fainily-paity in all my 
life ; and I felt it w ould be quite a soothing opiate to belong to it ni any character 
-—except perhaps as a suitor. 

Very well satisfied with the dreamy nature of this retreat, I informed Mr* 
Spenlow that I had seen enough for that time, and we rejoined my aunt; in com- 
pany with whom I piesently departed from the Commons, feeling veiy young when 
I went out of Spenlow and Joikms’s, on account of tlie clerks poking one another 
with their pens to point me out. 

We ariived at Lincoln’s Inn Fields without any new adventures, except encoun- 
tering an unlucky donkey in a costei monger’s cart, who suggested painful associa- 
tions to my aunt. We had another long talk about my plans, when we were 
safely housed; and as I knew she was anxious to get home, and, between file, 
food, and pickpockets, could never be considered at her ease for half-an-hour m 
London, I urged her not to be uncomfortable on my account, but to leave me to 
take care of myself. 

“I have not been here a week to-moiiow, witliout considenng that too, my 
dear,” she leturned. “ There is a furnished little set of chambers to be let in the 
Adelplii, Trot, which ought to suit you to a marvel.” 

With this biief introduction, she piodiiced from her pocket an advertisement, 
carefully cut out of a newspaper, setting foith that m Buckingham Street m the 
Adelplu there was to be let furnished, with a view of the river, a singularly 
desirable and compact set of chambers, forming a genteel residence for a young 
gentleman, a member of one of the Inns of Court, or otherwise, with immediate 
possession. Terms moderate, and could be taken for a month only, if icquired. 
Why, this is the veiy thing, auntl” said I, flushed with the possible dignity of 
living in chambers. 

‘‘ Then come,” replied my aunt, immediately resuming the bonnet she had a 
minute before laid aside. ** We’ll go and look at ’em. 

Away we went. The advertisement directed us to apply to Mrs. Crupp on the 
premises, and we rung the area bell, which we supposed to communicate with 
Mrs, Crupp. It was not until we had rung three or four tunes that we could pre- 
vail on Mrs. Cnipp to communicate with us, but at last she appeared, being a 
stout lady with a flounce of flannel petticoat below a nankeen gown. 
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**Let us see these chambers of yours, if you please, ma’am/’ said my aunt. 

For this gentleman ?” said Mis. Crupp, feeling in her pocket for her keys. 

Yes, for my nephew,” said my aunt. 

And a sweet set they is for sich !” said Mrs. Crupp. 

So we went up-stairs. 

They weie on the top of the house — a great point with my aunt, being near the 
fire-escape — and consisted of a little half-blind entry where you could see hardly 
anything, a little stone-blmd pantry where you could see notliing at all, a sitting- 
room, and a bed-room. The furnituie was rather faded, but quite good enough 
for me ; and, sure enough, the river was outside the windows. 

As I was delighted with the place, my aunt and Mis. Crupp withdrew into the 
pantry to discuss the tenns, while I remained on the sitting-room sofa, haidly 
daring to think it possible that I could be destined to In e m such a noble residence. 
After a single combat of some duration they returned, and I saw, to my joy, both 
in hlrs. Ciupp’s countenance and in my aunt’s, that the deed was done. 

Is it the last occupant’s funiituie ?” inquired iny aunt. 

‘‘Yes, it IS, ma’am,” said Mrs. Crupp. 

‘ ‘ What ’s become of him ?” asked my aunt. 

Mrs Crupp was taken with a tioublesome cough, in the midst of v/hicli she 
articulated with much difficult}^ “ He was took ill heie, ma’am, and — ^ugh I ugh! 
ugh ’ dear me ! — and he died 1” 

“ Hey ! What did he die of?” asked my aunt. 

“ V/ell, ma’am, he died of drink,” said Mis. Crupp, in confidence. ‘‘And 
smoke.” 

“ Smoke’ You don’t mean chimneys?” said my aunt. 

“No, ma’am,” returned Mrs, Crupp. “ Cigars and pipes.” 

“ ThaPs not catching, Trot, at any late,” remaiked my aunt, turning to me. 

“No, indeed,” said 1. 

In short, my ■aunt, seeing how enraptured I was with the premises, took them for 
a month, with leave to remain for twelve months when that time was out. Mrs. 
Crupp was to find linen, and to cook * e^eiy other necessary was already provided ; 
and Mrs. Crupp expressly intimated that she should always yearn towards me as a 
son. I was to take possession the dny after to-morrow, and Mrs. Cnipp said, thank 
Heaven she had now found summun she could care for ! 

On our w'ay back, my aunt infoiincd me how she confidently tiusted that tlie life 
I was now to lead v/ould make me film and self-iehant, which was all I wanted. 
She repeated this several limes next day, m the intervals of our arranging for the 
transmission of my clothes and books from Mr. Wickfield’s ; relative to which, 
and to all my late holiday, I wrote a long letter to Agnes, of which my aunt took 
chaige, as she was to leave on the succeeding day. Not to lengthen these par- 
ticulars, I need only add, that she made a handsome provision for all my possible 
wants during my month of trial ; that Steerforth, to my great disappointment and 
hers too, did not make his appearance before she went aw'ay ! that I saw her safely 
seated in the Dover coach, exulting in the coming discomfiture of the vagrant 
donkeys, with Janet at her side j and that when the coach was gone, I turned my 
face to the Adelphi, pondering on the old days when I used to roam about its 
subteiiajiean aiches, and on Sie happy changes which had brought me to the 
surface- 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

MY FIRST DISSIPATION. 

Ir was a wonderfully fine thing to have that lofty castle to myself, and to feel, when 
I shut my outer door, like Robinson Crusoe, when he had got into his foitification, 
and pulled his laddei up after him. It was a wondcifully line tiling to walk about 
town With the key of my house in my pocket, and to know that I could ask any 
fellow to come home, and make quite siue of its being inconvenient to nobody, 
if it were not so to me. It was a wondei fully fine thing to let myself m and out, 
and to come and go without a word to any one, and to iing Mrs. Cuipp up, gasp- 
ing, fiom the depths of the eaith, when I wanted her — and when she was disposed 
to come. All this, I say, 'N\as wondeifully fine; but I must say, too, that there were 
times when it was veiy dieaiy. 

It was fine in the moinmg, particulaily in the fine mornings. It looked a veiy 
flesh, free life, by daylight: still freslici, and moie fiec, by sunlight. But as the 
day declined, the life seemed to go down too. I don’t knowhow it was; it seldom 
looked well by candle-light. I wanted somebody to talk to, then. I missed Agnes, 
I found a tremendous blank, in the place of that smiling ie[)ositoiy of my confidence 
Mrs, Cuipp appealed to be a long way off. I thought about my piedcoessor, who 
had died of dunk and smoke ; and I could have wished lie had been so good as to 
live, and not bother me with liis decease 

After two days and nights, I felt as if I had lived theie for a year, and yet I was 
not an hour older, but was quite as much tormented by my own youthfulness 
as ever. 

Steeifoith not yet appealing, which induced me to appichencl that he must be ill, 
I left the Commons eaily on the thud day, and walked out to Highgale. Mrs. 
Steeifoith was very glad to see me, and said that he had gone away with one of his 
Oxford fi lends to see anothei who lived near St, Albans, but that she e.xpected him 
to return to-moirow. I was so fond of him, that I felt quite jealous of his Oxfoid 
fnends 

As she piessed me to stay to clinnei, I icmainecl, and I bL‘lic\e we talked about 
nothing but him all day. 1 told her how much tlic people liked him at Yaunouth, 
and \vhat a delightful companion he had been Mibs L)aitlc was full of hints and 
mysteiious questions, but look a gicat intcicst in all our pioccedings theie, and 
said, Was it i eaily though and so foith, so often, that she got eveiytlnng out 
of me she wmnted to know. Her appeal mice w*as exactly what I have desci ibed it, 
when I fust saw her; but the society of the two ladies w^as so agiceable, and came 
so natural to me, that I felt myself falling a little in love with her. I could not help 
thinking, seveial times in the course of the evening, andpaiticularly wdieni walked 
home at night, what delightful company she would be m Buckingham Street 
I was taking my coffee and roll in the morning, befoie going to the Commons— 
and I may observe m this place that it is surprising how'' much coffee Mis. Crupp 
used, and how weak it was, consideiing — when Steei forth himself w^alked m, to my 
unbounded joy. 

My dear Steerfortli/^ ciied I, I began to think I should never see you 
again 1’^ 

I was cairied off, by force of arms,” said Steei forth, “ the veiy next morning 
after I got home. Why, Daisy, what a rare old bachelor you arc herel” 

I showed him over the establishment, not omitting the pantry, with no little piide, 
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6.nd he commended it highly. I tell you what, old boy,” he added, I shall 
make quite a town-house of this place, unless you give me notice to quit ” 

This was a delightful healing. I told him if he waited for that, he would have 
to wait till doomsday. 

‘‘ But you shall have some breakfast!” said I, with my hand on the bell-rope, 
'‘and Mrs. Crupp shall make you some fresh coffee, and i ’ll toast you some bacon 
in a bachelor’s JDutch-oven that I have got here.” 

No, no!” said Steerforth. " Don’t ring! I can’t! I am going to breakfast 
with one of these fellows who is at the Piazza Hotel, in Covent Gaiden.” 

' ‘ But you ’ll come back to dinner ?” said I. ^ 

I can’t, upon my life. There’s nothing I should like better, but I remain 
with these two fellows. We are all three oif together to-morrow morning.” 

Then bring them here to dinner,” I leturned, " Do you think they would 
come ?” 

“Oh! they would come fast enough,” said Steerforth; “ but we should incon- 
venience you. You had better come and dme with us somewhere.” 
r 1 would not by any means consent to this, for it occunred to me that I really 
ought to have a little house-waiming, and that there never could be a better 
opportunity. I had a new pi ide m my rooms after his approval of them, and burned 
with a desire to develop their utmost resources. I theiefore made him promise 
positively in the names of his two fiiends, and we appointed six o ’clock as the 
dinner-houi. 

, When he was gone, I rang for Mrs. Crupp, and acquainted her with my 
dcspeiate design Mrs Crupp said, m the first place, of course it was well known 
she couldn’t be expected to wait, but she knew a handy young man, who she thought 
could be pi evaded upon to do it, and whose temis would be five shillings, and what 
I pleased I said, certainly we would have him. Next, Mrs. Crupp said it was 
clear she couldn’t be m two places at once (which I felt to be reasonable), and that 
“ a young gal” stationed in the pantry with a bed-room candle, there never to desist 
fiom w^ashing plates, would be indispensable. I said, what would be the expense 
of this young female, and Mrs. Ciiipp said she supposed eighteen-pence would 
neithei make me nor bieak me. I said I supposed not ; and was settled. Then 
IMis Ciupp said, Now about the dinner. 

i It was a remaikable instance of want of forethought on the part of the iionmonger 
v;ho had made Mis. Ciupp’s kitchen fire-place, that it was capable of cooking 
nothing but chops and mashed potatoes. As to a fish-kittle, Mrs. Crupp said, well! 
would I only come and look at the lange ? She couldn’t say fairer than that. Would 
I come and look at it ? As I should not have been much the wuser if I had looked 
at it, I declined, and said, “ Never mind fish.” But Mis. Cmpp said. Don’t say 
that; oysteis was in, and why not them? So was settled. Mrs. Cmpp then 
said what she would recommend would be this. A pair of hot roast fowls — from 
the pastiy-cook’s; a dish of stewed beef, with vegetables — from the pastry-cook’s; 
two little corner things, as a raised pie and a dish of kidneys— -from the pastiy- 
cooks ; a tart, and (if I liked) a shape of jelly — fiom the pastry-cook’s. This, Mrs. 
Crupp said, would leave her at full libeity to concentrate her mind on the potatoes, 
and to serve up the cheese and celery as she could wish to see it done. 

I acted on Mrs. Cuipp’s opinion, and gave the Older at the pastry-cook’s myself. 
Walking along the Stiand, afterwards, and observing a hard mottled substance in 
the window of a ham and beef shop, which lesembled maible, but was labelled 
“ I^fock Turtle,” I went in and bought a slab of it, which I have since seen reason 
to believe would have sufficed for fifteen people. This preparation, Mrs. Cmpp, 
after some difficulty, consented to warm up ; and it shiunk so much in a liquid state, 
that we found it what Steerforth called “ rather a tight fit ” for four. 
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These pi epaiations happily completed, I bought a little dessei tin Covent Gaiden 
Market, and gave a latlicr extensive order at a retail wine-mei chant’s in that 
vicinity. When I came home in the afternoon, and saw the bottles drawn up in a 
square on the pautiy-lloor, they looked so numeious (though there were two mss- 
i«g, which made Mis. Crupp very uncomfortable), that 1 was absolutely frightened 
at them. 

One of Steel foi th’s fi lends was named Grainger, and the other Markham, They 
were both veiy gay and lively fellows; Grainger, something older than Steerforth; 
hlarkham, youthful-looking, and I should say not more than twenty. I obseiwed 
that the latter always spoke of himself indefinitely, as a man,” and seldom oi 
never in the first peison singular. 

** A man might get on veiy well heie, Mr. CoppcrfieUl,” said Mai kham— meaning 
himself 

It’s not a bad situation,” said I, and the rooms ai'C leally commodious.” 

“ I hope you have both bi ought appetites uith you f’ said Stceifoith. 

Upon my honoi,” returned Markham, town seems to shaipen a man’s 
appetite. A man is hungry all day long. A man is perpetually eating.” 

Being a little embarrassed at fust, and feeling much too young to pieside, I made 
Steel fouh take the head of the table when dinner was announced, and seated myself 
opposite to him. Eveiything was %eiy good; we did not spaie the wine; and he 
e\crted himself so biiilnantly to make the thing pass off well, that there was no 
pause in our festivity. I was not c^iiite such good company dining cliimer as I 
could have wished to be, for my chan was opposite the dooi, and my attention was 
distracted by obseiving tliat the handy young man went out of the room very often, 
and that lus shadow always picsented itself, immediately aftenvauls, on the wall of 
the entry, with a bottle at its mouth. The young gal ” likewise occasioned me 
some uneasiness : not so much by neglecting to 'wash the plates, as by breaking 
them. For being of an incpusitive disposition, and unable to confine heiself (as her 
positive instiuctions ^vere} to the pantry, she was constantly peering m at us, anrl 
constantly imagining heiself detected; in winch belief, she seveial times retued 
upon the plates (wuth which she had carefully paved the floor), and did a gicat 
deal of dcstmction. 

These, how ever, ^veic small diaw'backs, and easily foi gotten when the cloth was 
cleaied, and the dessei t put on the table; at winch period of the entertainment the 
handy young man was discovcied to be speechless Giving him piivatc directions 
to seek the society of hi is. Crupp, and to lemove the young gal” to the basement 
also, I abandoned myself to enjoyment. 

I began, by being singulaily chceiful and light-heaited ; all soits of half-forgotten 
things to talk about, came rushing into my mind, and made me hold forth m a most 
unwonted manner. I laughed hcaitiiy at my own jokes, and eveiybody else’s ; 
called Steel foi th to order for not passing the wine; made several engagements to 
go to Oxfoid; announced that I meant to have a dinner-party exactly like that, 
once a w^eek until further notice ; and madly took so much snuff out of Grainger’s 
box, that I was obliged to go into the pantry, and have a private fit of sneezing ten 
minutes long. 

I went on, by passing the wine faster and faster yet, and continually starting up 
with a coikscrew to open more ■wane, long before any was needed. I proposed 
Steerforth’ s health. I said he was my dearest friend, tlie protector of my boyhood, 
and the companion of my prime. I said I was delighted to propose his health. I 
said I owed him more obligations than I could ever lepay, and held him in a 
higher admiration than I could ever expiess. I finished by saying, ‘*I’ll give 
you Steel forth ! Cod bless him! Huuah!” We gave him three times three, 
and another, and a good one to finish with. I bioke my gla^s in going round 
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the table to shake hands with him, and I said (in two woids) ‘‘ Steeifoith, 
y ou’i etheguidingstai ofmycMStence. ” 

I went on, by finding suddenly that somebody was in the middle of a song. 
Maikham was the singer, and he sang “ When the heart of a man is depressed 
with care.’^ He said, when he had sung it, he would give us Woman !” I took 
objection to that, and I couldn^t allow it, I said it was not a respectful way of 
proposing the toast, and I would never peimit that toast to be drunk in my house 
Otherwise than as The Ladies !” I was very high with him, mainly I think 
because I saw Steerforth and Giainger laughing at me — or at him — or at both of 
us. He said a man was not to be dictated to. I said a manw^rj-. He said a man 
was not to be insulted, then. I said he was right there — ^never under my roof, 
wheie the Laies were sacred, and the laws of hospitality paramount. He said it 
was no derogation from a man’s dignity to confess that I was a deviiish good 
fellow. I instantly proposed his health. 

Somebody was smoking. We were all smoking- /was smoking, and tiying to 
suppress a rising tendency to shudder. Steerfoith had made a speech about me, in 
the course of which I had been affected almost to tears. I returned thanks, and 
hoped the present company would dine with me to-moiiow, and the day after — 
each day at five o’clock, that we might enjoy the pleasuies of conveisation and 
society through a long evening. I felt called upon to propose an individual. I 
would give them my aunt. Miss Betsey Trotwood, the best of her sex ! 

Somebody was leaning out of my bed-room window, refreshing his forehead 
against the cool stone of the parapet, and feeling the air upon his face. It was 
myself. I was addiessmg myself as “ Coppei field,” and saying, “ Why did you 
try to smoke ? You might have known you couldn’t do it.” Now, somebody was 
unsteadily contemplating his features in the looking-glass. That was I too, I was 
veiy pale in the looking-glass ; my eyes had a vacant appeal ance; and my hah — 
only my hair, nothing else — looked drunk. 

Somebody said to me, ^‘Let us go to the theatie, Coppei field !” There was no 
bed-ioom before me, but again thejinglmg table coveied with glasses; the lamp; 
Giainger on my right hand, hlarkham on my left, and Steeifoith opposite — all 
sitting in a mist, and a long way off The theatie ? To be sure The very thing. 
Come along ! But they must excuse me if I saw everybody out first, and turned 
the lamp off — in case of fire. 

Owing to some confusion in the daik, the door was gone. I was feeling for it 
in the window- curtains, when Steei forth, laughing, took me by the aim and led me 
out. We went down-stairs, one behind another. Near the bottom, somebody fell, 
and rolled down. Somebody else said it was Copperfield. I was angry at that 
false report, until, finding myself on my back in the passage, I began to think 
there might be some foundation for it. 

A veiy foggy night, with gieat imgs round the lamps in the streets! There was 
an indistinct talk of its being wet- /considered it frosty, Steerforth dusted me 
under a lamp-post, and put my hat into shape, which somebody produced fiom 
somewheie in a most extiaordmary manner, for I hadn’t had it on before Steer* 
forth then said, ‘‘You are all right, Coppeifield, are you not?” and I told him, 
“ Neverberrer.” 

A man, sitting in a pigeon-hole-place, looked out of the fog, and took money 
from somebody, mcniii mg if I was one of the gentlemen paid for, and appearing 
rather doubiful (as I remember in the glimpse I had of him) whether to take the 
money for me or not Shortly afterwards, we were veiy high up m a veiy hot 
theatie, looking down into a laige pit, that seemed to me to smoke; the people 
with whom it was crammed weie so indistinct Theie was a great stage, too, 
looking very clean and smooth after the streets; and there were people upon it, 

P 
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talking; about something or other, but not at all intelligibly. Theie was an 
abundance of bnglit lights, and there was music, and there weie ladies dowm in the 
boxes, and I don’t know what moie. The whole building looked to me, as if it 
were learning to swim ; it conducted itself in such an unaccountable manner, when 
I tried to steady it 

On somebody’s motion, we resolved to go down-staiis to the di ess-boxes, where 
the ladies were. A gentleman lounging, full diessed, on a sofa, with an opera- 
glass in his hand, passed before my view, and also my own figure at full length in 
a glass. Then I was being usheied into one of these boxes, and found myself 
saymg something as I sat down, and people about me crying ‘‘ Silence J’’ to some- 
body, and ladies casting indignant glances at me, and — what ! yes 1 — Agnes, sitting 
on the seat before me, in the same box, with a lady and gentleman beside her, 
whom I didn’t know. I see her face now, better than I did then, I dare say, with 
its indelible look of regiet and wonder turned upon me 
Agnes!’’ I said, thickly, Lorblessmei ! Agnes!” 

^^Hush! Pi ay!” she answered, I could not conceive why. You distinb the 
company. Look at the stage I” 

I tried, on hei injunction, to fix it, and to hear something of what was going on 
there, but quite in vain. I looked at her again by-and-by, and saw her shunk 
into her corner, and put her gloved hand to her foieliead. 

** Agnes !” I said. PmafiaidyouhenonvelL” 

*‘Yes, yes. Do not mind me, Tiotwood,” she returned. ‘'Listen! Are you 
going away soon ?” 

“ Amigoaiawaysoo ?” I repeated. 

^‘Yes.” 

I had a stupid intention of leplying that I was going to wait, to hand her down- 
stairs. I suppose I expiessed it somehow; foi, aftei she had looked at me atten- 
tively for a little while, she appealed to uncleisland, and replied in a low lone • 

I know you will do as I ask you, if I tell you I am veiy earnest in it. Go away 
now, Trotwood, for my sake, and ask your fi lends to take you home.” 

She had so far impioved me, for the time, that though I was angiy with her, I 
felt ashamed, and with a short “Gooii’” (which I intended for "Good-night!”) 
got up and went away. They followed, and I stepped at once out of the box-door 
into my bedioom, where only Steeifoith was with me, helping me to unclxess, and 
where I was by turns telling him that Agnes was my sibtei, and adjuung him to 
biing the corkscrew, that I might open another bottle of wine. 

IIow somebody, lying in my bed, lay saying and doing all this over again, at 
cioss pill poses, in a feveush dream all night — the bed a locking sea that was never 
still! How, as that somebody slowly settled clown into myself, did I begin to 
parch, and feel as if my outer covcimg of skin weie a haul boaid ; my tongue the 
bottom of an empty kettle, funed willi long senice, and hiumng up over a slow 
file ; the palms of my hands, hot plates of metal which no ice could cool! 

But the agony of mmd, the remorse, and shame I felt, when 1 became conscious 
next day! My horror of having committed a thousancl ofTeiices I had foi gotten, 
and which nothing could ever expiate — ^niy recollection of that indelible look which 
Agnes had given me — the toitiumg impossibility of communicating with her, not 
knowing, Beast that I was, how she came to be in London, oi wheie she stayed — 
my disgust of the vciy sight of the loom where the level had been held — my racking 
head — the smell of smoke, the sight of glasses, the impossibility of going out, or 
even getting up ! Oh, what a day it was I 

Ob, what an evening, when I sat down by my fiie to a basin of mutton broth, 
dimpled all over with fat, and thought I was going the way of my piedecessor, and 
dxould succeed to his dismal stoiy as well as to his chambers, and had half a mind 
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to nisli express to Dover and reveal alD What an evening, when Mrs. Cmpp^ 
coining in to take away the broth-basin, produced one kidney on a cheese-plate as 
the entire remains of yesterday’s feast, and I was really inclined to fall upon her 
nankeen breast, and say, m heartfelt penitence, Oh, Mis* Crupp, Mrs. Crupp, 
never mind the broken meats I I am very misei able !” — only that I doubted, even at 
that pass, if Mrs. Crupp were quite the sort of woman to conhde ml 


CHAPTER XXV. 

GOOD AND BAD ANGELS. 

1 WAS going out at my door on the morning after that deplorable day of headache, 
sickness, and repentance, with an odd confusion in my mind relative to the date of 
my dinner-party, as if a body of Titans had taken an enoimous lever and pushed 
the day before yesterday some months back, when I saw a ticket-porter coming up- 
stairs, with a letter in his hand. He was taking his time about his errand, then ; 
but when he saw me on the top of the staircase, looking at him over the banisters, 
he swung into a trot, and came up panting, as if he had run himseif into a state of 
exhaustion. 

** T. Copperfield, Esquire,’’ said the ticket-porter, touching liis hat with his 
Kttle cane. 

I could scarcely lay claim to the name : I was so disturbed by the conviction 
that the letter came from Agnes. However, I told him I was T. Copperfield, 
Esquire, and he believed it, and gave me the letter, which he said required 
an answer I shut him out on the landmg to wait for the answer, and went 
into my chambers again, in such a neiwous state that I was fain to lay the letter 
down on my breakfast-table, and familianse myself with the outside of it a little, 
before I could resolve to break the seal 

I found, when I did open it, that it was a veiy kind note, containing no reference 
to my condition at the theatre. All it said was, My dear Trotwood. I am 
staying at the house of papa’s agent, Mr Walerbiook, in Ely-place, Holborn. 
“Will you come and see me to-day, at any time you like to appoint? Ever yours 
affectionately, Agnes ” 

It took me such a long time to write an answer at all to my satisfaction, that I 
don’t know what the ticket-porter can have thought, unless he thought I was learn- 
ing to write. I must have wntten half a dozen answeis at least. I began one, 
“How can I ever hope, my dear Agnes, to efface from your lemembrance the 
disgusting impression” — theie I didn’t like it, and then I tore it up. I began 
another, “ Shakspeare has observed, my dear Agnes, how strange it is that a man 
should put an enemy into his mouth ” — ^that reminded me of Markham, and it got 
no faither, I even tried poetry. I began one note, in a six-syllable line, ‘‘ Oh, 
do not remember ” — ^but that associated itself with the fifth of November, and 
became an absurdity. After many attempts, I wrote, “My dear Agnes. Your 
letter is like you, and what could I say of it that would be higher praise than that ? 
I will come at four o’clock. Affectionately and sorrowfully, T. C.” With this 
missive (which I was in twenty minds at once about recalling, as soon as it was out 
of my hands), the ticket-portei at last departed. 

If the day w^ere half as tremendous to any other professional gentleman in Doctors’ 
Commons as it was to me, I sincerely believe he made some expiation for his share 
in that rotten old ecclesiastical cheese Although I left the office at half-past three, 
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and was prowling about the place of appointment within a few minutes afterwards, 
the appointed time was exceeded by a full quarter of an hour, accoiding to the 
clock of St Andrew’s, Holboin, before I could muster up sufficient despeiation to 
pull the private bell-handle let into the left-hand door-post of Mi. Wateibiook’s 
house. 

The professional business of Mr. Waterbiook’s establishment was done on the 
ground floor, and the genteel business (of which there was a good deal) in the 
upper part of the building. I was shown into a pietty but lather close diawing- 
room, and theie sat Agnes, netting a purse. 

She looked so qui^t and good, and reminded me so stiongly of my aiiy fresh 
school days at Canterbury, and the sodden, smoky, stupid wretch I had been the 
other night, that, nobody being by, I yielded to my self-icpioach and shame, and 
— in short, made a fool of myself. I cannot deny that I shed tears. To this hour 
I am undecided 'vvhethei it was upon the whole the wisest thing I could have done, 
or the most i idiciilous. 

“If it had been any one but you, Agnes,” said I, turning away my head, “I 
should not have minded it half so much. But that it should have been you who 
saw me! I almost wish I had been dead, hist.” 

She put her hand — its touch was like no other hand — upon my arm for a 
moment ; and I felt so befriended and comfoi ted, that I could not help moving it 
to my lips, and gratefully kissing it. 

“ Sit down,” said Agnes, cheerfully, “Don’t be unhappy, Trotwood. If you 
cannot confidently trust me, whom will you trust ?” 

“ Ah, Agnes !” I returned. “ You are my good Angel 1” 

She smiled rather sadly, I thought, and shook her head. 

“ Yes, Agnes, my good Angel I Always my good Angel !” 

“ If I were, indeed, Tiotwood,” she returned, “ there is one thing that I should 
set my heart on very much.” 

I looked at her inquiringly; but alieady with a foreknowledge of her meaning. 

“On warning you,” said Agnes, with a steady glance, “against your bad 
Angel.” 

“ My dear Agnes,” I began, “ if you mean Stecifoith — ” 

“ I do, Tiotwood,” she leturned. 

“Then, Agnes, you wrong him very much. He my bad Angel, or anyone’s 1 
He, anything but a guide, a suppoit, and a fnend to me ’ My dear Agnes ’ Now, 
IS It not unjust, and unlike you, to judge him from what you saw of me the other 
night ?” 

“ I do not judge him fiom what I saw of you the other night,” she quietly 
replied. 

“ From wdiat, then?” 

“ From many things — tiifles in themselves, but they do not seem to me to be so, 
wdien they are put togeUiei. I judge him, paitly fiom your account of him, 
Trotw^ood, and your chaiacter, and the infiuence he has over you.” 

There was ahvays something in her modest voice that seemed to touch a chord 
wdthin me, answering to that sound alone. It was always earnest; but when it 
was very earnest, as it was now, theie w^as a tin ill in it that quite subdued me. I 
sat looking at hei as she cast her eyes clown on her work ; I sat seeming still to 
listen to her; and Steeifoith, in spite of all my attachment to him, daikened in 
that tone. 

“It is veiy bold in me,” said Agnes, looking up again, “who have lived in 
such seclusion, and can know so little of the w'oild, to give you my advice so confi- 
dently, or even to have this strong opinion. But I know m w hat it is engendered, 
Trotwood, — ^in how true a remembrance of our having giown up together, and fn 
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how true an interest in all relating to you. It is that which makes me hold I am 
certain that what I say is right. I am quite sure it is. I feel as if it were some 
one else speaking to you, and not I, when I caution you that you have made a 
dangerous friend.^’ 

Again I looked at her, again I listened to her after she was silent, and again his 
image, though it was still fixed in my heart, darkened. 

I am not so unreasonable as to expect,’’ said Agnes, resuming her usual tone, 
after a little while, that you will, or that you can, at once, change any sentiment 
that has become a conviction to you ; least of all a sentiment that is rooted in youi 
trusting disposition. You ought not hastily to do that. I only ask you, Trot- 
wood, if you ever think of me — I mean,” with a quiet smile, for I was going to 
interrupt her, and she knew why, as often as you think of me — to think of what 
I have said. Do you foigive me for all this 

“I will forgive you, Agnes,” I replied, ^‘when you come to do Steerforth 
justice, and to like him as well as I do,” 

Not until then T said Agnes. 

I saw a passing shadow on her face when I made this mention of him, but she 
returned my smile, and we were again as unreserved in our mutual confidence as 
of old. 

And when, Agones,” said I, ‘Svill you forgive me the other night?” 

‘ ‘ When I recall it, ” said Agnes. 

She would have dismissed the subject so, but I w'as too full of it to allow that, 
and insisted on telling her how it happened that I had disgraced myself, and 
what cham of accidental circumstances had had the theatre for its final link* If 
was a great lelief to me to do this, and to enlarge on the obligation that I owed ta 
Steerfoith for his care of me when I was imable to take care of myself. 

You must not forget,” said Agnes, calmly changing the conversation as soon 
as I had concluded, “ that you are always to tell me, not only when you fall into 
trouble, but when you fall in love. Who has succeeded to Miss Larkins, Trot- 
wood ?” 

‘‘No one, Agnes ” 

“ Some one, Trotwood,” said Agnes, laugfiing, and holdmg up her finger. 

“No, Agnes, upon my word ! There is a lady, certainly, at Mrs. Steerforth’s 
house, who is very clever, and whom 1 like to talk to — Miss Dartle — ^but I don’t 
adore her.” 

Agnes laughed agam at her own penetration, and told me that if I were fiiithful 
to her in my confidence she thought she should keep a httie register of my violent 
attachments, with the date, duration, and termination of each, like the table of the 
reigns of the kings and queens, in the History of England. Then she asked me if 
I had seen Uriah. 

“ Uriah Keep ?” said I. “No. Is he in London ?” 

“ He comes to the office down-stairs, every day,” returned Agnes. “ He was 
in London a week before me, I am afraid on disagreeable business, Trotwood.” 

“ On some business that makes you uneasy, Agnes, I see,” said I. “ What can 
that be ?” 

Agnes laid aside hei work, and rephed, folding her hands upon one another, 
and looking pensively at me out of those beautful soft eyes of hers : 

“I believe he is going to enter into partnership with papa.” 

“What? Uriah? That mean, fawning fellow, wonn himself into such pro- 
motion I” I cried, indignantly. ** Have you made no remonstrance about it, 
Agnes ? Consider what a connexion it 13 likely to be. You must speak out 
You must not allow your father to take such a mad step. You must prevent it 
Agnes, while there’s time.” 
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Still looking at me, Agncb shook her head while I was speaking, with a faint 
smile at my warmth ; and then replied : 

‘‘You lemembei our last conversation about papa ? It was not long after that 
—not more than two or thiee days — when he gave me the first intimation of what 
I tell you. It was sad to see him stmgglmg between his de'^iie to lepresent it to 
me as a matter of choice on his pai t, and Ins inability to conceal that it was forced 
upon him. I felt veiy sorry.” 

“ Foiced upon him, Agnes ! Who forces it upon him ?” 

Uriah,” she leplied, aftei a moments hesitation, “has made himself indis- 
pensable to papa. He is subtle and watchiuL He has masteied papa^s weak- 
nesses, fbsteied them, and taken advantage of them, until— to say all that I mean 
in a woid, Tiotwood — until papa is afiaid of him.” 

There was moie that she might have said; more that she knew, or that she 
suspected ; I cleaily saw, I could not give her pain by asking what it was, for I 
knew that she withheld it from me to spaie her father. It had long been going on 
to this, 1 was sensible : yes, I could not but feel, on the least lefiection, that it had 
been going on to this foi a long time, I icmained silent. 

“His ascendancy over papa,” said Agnes, “is very gieat. He piofesses 
humility and giatilude — wuth tiuth, perhaps: I hope so — but his position is 
really one of powei, and 1 fear he makes a haid use of Ins pow ei.” 

I said he was a hound, which, at the moment, was a gieat satisfaction to me. 

“ At the time I speak of, as the time when papa spoke to me,” pin sued Agnes, 
“ he had told papa that he was going away; that he was \eiy souy and unwilling 
to leave, but that he had better piospects. Papa was very much depressed tlien, 
and more bowled down by caie than ever you or 1 have seen him ; but he seemed 
relieved by this expedient of the pai tnership, though at the same time beseemed 
hurt by it and ashamed of it.” 

“ And how did you receive it, Agnes 

“ I did, Tiotwood,” she replied, “ wdiat I hope w^as right. Feeling sure that it 
was necessary for papa’s peace that the saciifice should be made, I cntieated him to 
make it. I said it would lighten the load of his life — I hope it wuU i — and that it 
would give me incieased oppoi tunilies of being his companion Oh, Tiotwood!” 
cued Agnes, putting her hands bcfoieher face, asherteais staitcdonit, “ I almost 
feel as if I had been papa’s enemy, instead of his loving child, h or I know how he 
has altcied, in his devotion to me. I know how he has nan owed the circle of his 
sympathies and duties, in the concentiation of his whole mind upon me. I know 
what a multitude of things he has shut out for my sake, and how^ his anxious thoughts 
of me have shadowed his life, and weakened his strength and eneig>", by turning 
them always upon one idea. If I could ever set this right ! If I could ever woik 
out his restoiation, as I have so innocently been the cause of lus decline I” 

I had never before seen Agnes cry. I had seen tcais in her eyes when I had 
brought new honors home fioiir school, and I had seen them tlieie w’hen we last 
spoke about her fatliei, and I had seen hci turn her gentle head aside when we took 
leave of one another; but I lud never seen her gue\e like this. It made me 
so sorry that I could only say, in a foolish, helpless manner, “ Pi ay, Agnes, don’t! 
Don’t, my dear sistei !” 

But Agues was too superior to me in cliaiacter and puipose, as I know w^cll now, 
whatever I might know^ or not know then, to be long m need of my entreaties. The 
beautiful, calm manner, w'hich makes her so different m my remembrance fiom 
everybody else, came back again, as if a cloud had passed from a sciene sky. 

“ We aie not likely to remain alone much iongez*,” said Agnes; “ and while I 
Kave an opportunity, let me earnestly entreat you, Tiotwood, to be fneudly to 
Uriah, Don’t repel him. Don’t resent (as I think you have a general disposition 
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to do) what ma}r be uncongenial to you in him. He may not desei*ve it, for we 
know no certain ill of him. In any case, think first of papa and me 

Agnes had no time to say more, for the room-door opened, and ]\lrs, Wateibrook, 
who was a large lady — or who wore a large dress : I don’t exactly know which, for 
I don’t know which was dress and which was lady — came sailing in. I had a dun 
recollection of having seen her at the theatre, as if I had seen her in a pale magic 
lantern ; but she appeared to remember me perfectly, and still to suspect me of 
being in a »tate of intoxication. 

Finding by degrees, however, that I was sober, and (I hope) that I was a modest 
young gentleman, Mrs. Waterbrook softened towards me considerably, and in- 
quired, firstly, if I went much into the parks, and secondly, if I went much into 
society. On my replying to both these questions in the negative, it occurred to me 
that I fell again m her good opinion; but she concealed the fact gracefully, and 
invited me to dinner next day. I accepted the invitation, and took my leave, 
making a call on Uriah in the office as I went out, and leaving a card for him in his 
absence. 

When I went to dinner next day, and, on the street-door being opened, plunged 
into a vapor-bath of haunch of mutton, I divined that I was not the only guest ; for 
I immediately identified the ticket-porter in disguise, assistmg the family servant, 
and waiting at the foot of the stairs to cany up my name. He looked, to tlie best 
of his ability, when he asked me for it confidentially, as if he had never seen 
me before ; but well did I know him, and well did he knov/ me. Conscience made 
cowards of us both. 

I found Mr Waterbrook to be a middle-aged gentleman, with a short throat, 
and a good deal of shii t-collar, who only wanted a black nose to be the portrait of 
a pug-dog. He told me he was happy to have the honor of making iny acquaint- 
ance ; and when I had paid my homage to hirs. Wateibrook, presented me, with 
much ceremony, to a very awful lady in a black velvet dress, and a great black 
velvet hat, whom I remember as looking like a near relation of Hamlet’s — ^say his 
aunt. 

Mrs. Henry Spiker was this lady’s name; andher husband was there too : so cold 
a man, that his head, instead of being grey, seemed to be sprinkled with hoar-frost. 
Immense deference was shown to the Henry Spikers, male and female; which 
Agnes told me was on account of Mr. Henry Spiker being solicitor to some- 
thing or to somebody, I forget what or winch, remotely connected with the 
Treasury. 

I found Uriah Heep among the company, in a suit of black, and in deep 
humility. He told me, when I shook hands with him, that he was proud to be 
noticed by me, and that he really felt obliged to me for my condescension. I 
could have wished he had been less obliged to me, for he hovered about me in his 
gratitude all the rest of the evening ; and whenever I said a word to Agnes, was 
sure, with his shadowless eyes and cadaverous face, to be looking gauntly down 
upon us fiom behind. 

There were other guests — all iced for the occasion, as it struck me, like the 
wine. But, there was one who attracted my attention befoie he came in, on 
account of my heaiing him announced as Mr. Traddles 1 INIy mind flew back 
to Salem House, and could it be Tommy, 1 thought, who used to draw the 
skeletons ! 

I looked for Mr. Traddles with unusual interest. He was a sober, steady -looking 
young man of retirmg manners, with a comic head of hair, and eyes that were 
rather wide open ; and he got into an obscure corner so soon, that I had some 
difficulty in making him out. At length I had a good view of linn, and either my 
Vision deceived me, or it was the old unfortunate Tommy, 
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1 made my way to Mi Waterbroolc, and said, that 1 believed I had the pleasure 
of seeing an old schoolfellow theie» 

** Indeed said Mi. Wateibiooh, suipiised. “Yon aie too young to have been 
at school with Mr. Henry Spikei V 

“Oh, I don’t mean him I” I leturned, “I mean the gentleman named 
Tiaddles.” 

“ Oh ! Aye, aye ! Indeed I” said my host, with much diminished interest. 
“Possibly.” 

“ If it ’s leally the same peison,” said I, glancing towaids him, “ it was at a place 
called Salem House wheie we weie together, and he was an excellent fellow.” 

“ Oh yes. Tiaddles is a good fellow,” returned my host, nodding his head 
with an aii of toleration. “Tiaddles is quite a good fellow.” 

“ It’s a ciuious coincidence,” said L 

“ It is really,” letuined my host, “quite a coincidence, that Tiaddles should be 
here at all : as Tiaddles was only invited this moniing, when the place at taMe, 
intended to be occupied by Mrs. Heniy Spikei’s biothei, became vacant, in conse- 
quence of his indisposition. A veiy gentlemanly man, Mrs. Hemy Spiker’s 
brothel, Mr. Coppeiheld.” 

I murmuied an assent, which was full of feeling, considering that I knew 
nothing at all about him j and I inquued what Mi. Tiaddles was by piofession. 

“Traddles,” letuincd Mi. Waterbiook, “is a young man reading for the bar. 
Yes He is quite a good fellow — ^nobody’s enemy but Ins own.” 

“Is he his own enemy’” said I, sony to lieai this. 

“ Well,” letuined Mr. Waterbrook, puising up his mouth, and playing with his 
watch-chain, in a comfortable, piospeious soit of way. “I should say he was one 
of those men who stand in their own light Yes, I should say he would never, for 
example, be w’orth five hundred pound. Tiaddles was lecommended to me, by a 
professional fiiend. Oh yes. Yes. He has a kind of talent, for drawing briefs, 
and slating a case in wnting, plainly. I am able to throw something m 
Tiaddies’s way, in the couise of the year ; something — for him — considerable. 
Oh yes. Yes ” 

I was much impiessed by the extiemely comfoi table and satisfied manner in 
which Mr. Wateibiook delivered himself of this little woid “Yes,” eveiy now and 
then. There was wonderful expression in it. It completely conveyed the idea of 
a man who had been bom, not to say with a silver spoon, but with a scaling-ladder, 
and had gone on mounting all the heights of life one after another, until now he 
looked, from the top of the foitihcations, with the eye of a philosopher and a patron, 
on the people down in the trenches. 

My reflections on this theme weie still m piogiess when dinner was announced. 
l^Ii. Waterbiook went down with Hamlet’s aunt. Mr Hemy Spiker took hlrs. 
Waterbrook. Agnes, whom I should have liked to take myself, was given to a 
simpering fellow with weak legs. Unah, Traddles, and I, as the junior part of the 
company, went down last, how we could. I was not so vexed at losing Agnes as I 
might have been, since it gave me an opportunity of making myself known to 
Traddles on the stairs, who greeted me with gieat feiwoi : while Uiiah wuthed 
with such obtnisive satisfaction and self-abasement, that I could gladly have^pitclied 
him over the banisters. 

Traddles and I were separated at table, being billeted in two remote comers: lie 
in the glaie of a red velvet lady: I, m the gloom of Hamlet’s aunt The dinner 
was very long, and the conversation was about the Aristocracy — and Blood. Mis. 
Waterbrook repeatedly told us, that if she had a weakncjss, it was Blood 

It occurred to me several times that we should have got on better, if we had not 
been quite so genteel. Wc were so exceedingly genteel, that our scope was very 
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limited. A Mr. and Mrs. Gulpidge were of the paity, who had something to do 
at second-hand (at least, Mr. Gulpidge had), with the law business of the Bank ; 
and what with the Bank, and what with the Treasury, we were as exclusive as the 
Court Circular. To mend the matter, Hamlet’s aunt had the family failing of 
indulging in soliloquy, and held forth in a desultory manner, by herself, on every 
topic that was intiodiiced. These were few enough, to be sure; but as we always 
fell back upon Blood, she had as wide a field for abstract speculation as her nephew 
himself. 

We might have been a party of Ogres, the conversation assumed such a sanguine 
complexion. 

confess I am of Mrs Waterbrook’s opinion,” said Mr. Waterbrook, with his 
wme-glass at Ins eye. “ Other things are all very well in their way, but give me 
Blood ! ” 

'^^Oh! There is nothing,” observed Hamlet’s aunt, satisfactory to one! 
There is nothing that is so much one’s heau-tdeal of — of all that soit of thing, 
speaking geneially. Theieare some low minds (not many, I am happy to believe, 
but there are so7ne) that would prefer to do what I should call bow down before 
idols. Positively Idols ^ Before services, intellect, and so on. But these are 
intangible points. Blood is not so. We see Blood in a nose, and we know it. We 
meet with it in a chin, and we say, ^ Theie it is ! That ’s Blood I ’ It is an actual 
matter of fact. We point it out. It admits of no doubt ” 

The simpering fellow with the weak legs, who had taken Agnes down, stated the 
question more decisively yet, I thought. 

Oh, you know, deuce take it,” said this gentleman, looking round the board 
with an imbecile smile, ‘‘we can’t forego Blood, you know. We must have 
Blood, you know. Some young fellows, you know, may be a little behind their 
station, perhaps, in point of education and behaviour, and may go a little wrong, 
you know, and get themselves and other people into a variety of fixes — and all that 
— but deuce take it, it ’s delightful to reflect that they ’ve got Blood in ’em ] My* 
self, I’d lathei at any time be knocked down by a man who had got Blood m him, 
than I ’d be picked up by a man who hadn’t ’ ” 

This sentiment, as compressing the geneial question into a nutshell, gave the 
utmost satisfaction, and brought the gentleman into gieat notice until the ladies 
retired. After that, I obseived that Mr. Gulpidge and Mr. Henry Spiker, who 
had hitherto been very distant, entered into a defensive alliance against us, the 
common enemy, aixi exchanged a mysterious dialogue across the table for our 
defeat and overthrow. 

“ That affair of the first bond for four thousand five hundred pounds has not 
taken the course that was expected, Gulpidge,” said Mr* Henry Spiker. 

“Do you mean the D. of A ’s? ” said Mr Spiker. 

“ The C. of B.’s?” said Mr. Gulpidge. 

Mr. Spiker raised his eyebrows, and looked much concerned. 

“When the question was referred to Lord — I needn’t name him,” said !Mr. 
Gulpidge, checking himself — 

“I undeistand,” saidMr. Spiker, “N.” 

hlr. Gulpidge darkly nodded — “was leferred to him, his answer was, ‘ Money, 
or no release.’ ” 

“ Lord bless my soul 1 ” cried Mr. Spiker. 

“‘Money, or no release,’” repeated Mr. Gulpidge, firmly. “The next in 
reversion — you understand me?” 

“ K.,” said Mr. Spiker, with an ominous look 

“ — it. then positively refused to sign. He was attended at Newmarket for that 
purpose, and he point-blank lefused to do it.” 
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Mr. Spiker was so inteiested, that he became quite stony. 

“ So the matter lests at this hour,” said Mr. Gulpidge, tin owing himself back in 
his chair. “ Our fiiend Waterbrook will excuse me if I forbear to explain myself 
geneially, on account of the magnitude of the interests involved ” 

Mr. Wat ei brook was only too happy, as it appealed to me, to have such 
interests, and such names, even hinted at, aciosshis table. He assumed an expres- 
sion of gloomy intelligence (though I am persuaded he knew no more about the 
discussion than I did), and highly appioved of the disci etion that had been 
obseived. Mr. Spikei, after the receipt of such a confidence, natiiially desiied 
to favor his fiiend with a confidence of his own; theiefoie the foiegoing dialogue 
was succeeded by another, m which it was Mr Gulpidge’s turn to be surpused, 
and that by another in which the sm prise came lound to Mi Spiker’s turn again, 
and so on, turn and turnabout. All this time we, the outsiders, remained oppressed 
by the tiemendous interests involved in the conversation; and oui host regarded 
us with pride, as the victims of a salutary awe and astonibhment. 

I was very glad indeed to get up-stairs to Agnes, and to talk w ith her in a comer, 
and to introduce Ti addles to her, who was shy, but agreeable, and the same good- 
natuied cieatuie still. As he was obliged to leave eaily, on account of going away 
next morning for a month, I had not neailyso much conveisalion with him as I 
could have wished ; but we exchanged addi esses, and piomised oiu selves the plea- 
sure of another meeting when he should come back to toun. He was greatly 
interested to hear that 1 knew Steeifoitii, and spoke of him with such waimth that 
I made Mm tell Agnes what he thought of him. But Agnes only looked at me the 
while, and very slightly shook her head when only i obseived hei. 

As she was not among people with whom I believed she could be very much at 
home, I was almost glad to hear that she was going away withm a few days, 
though I was Sony at the prospect of parting from her again so soon. This caused 
me to remain until all the company weie gone. Conveising vith hei, and hearing 
her sing, was such a delightful reminder to me of my happy life in the grave old 
house she had made so beautiful, that I could have remainc< I thci e hal f the night ; but, 
having no excuse for staying any longer, when the lights of kli. Wattrbiook’s 
society were all snuffed out, I took my leave very much against my inclination. I 
felt then, more than evei, that she was my better Angel ; and if I thought of her sweet 
face and placid smile, as though they had shone on me fiom some icinuvcd being, 
like an Angel, I hope I thouglit no harm. 

I have said that the company weie all gone; but I ought to have excepted 
Uriah, whom I don’t include in that denomination, and 'v\ho had nevei ceased to 
hover near us. lie was close behiiKl me when I went down-stans. lie was close 
beside me, when I walked away fiom the house, slowly fitting Ins long skeleton 
fingeis into the still longer fingeis of a great Guy Fawkes pair of gloves. 

It was in no disposition for Uiiah’s company, but in remembuince of the entieaty 
Agnes had made to me, that I asked him if he would come home to my rooms, and 
have some coffee. 

'‘Oh, really. Master Copperfield,” he lejomcd, — “I beg your pardon, Mister 
Copperfield, but the other comes so natmal, — I don’t like that you should put a 
constiaint upon youiself to ask a nuinble poison like me to your ouse.” 

“ There is no constiamt in the case,” said I. “ ^Vlll you come V 

“ I should like to, very much,” replied Uriah, with a writhe. 

“ Well, then, come along’” said I. 

I could not help being rather short with him, but he appeared not to mind it. 
We went the nearest way, without conveising much upon the load; and he was 
so humble m respect of those scarecrow gloves, that he was still putting them on, 
and seemed to have made no advance m that labor, when we got to my place. 
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I led liiin up tlie dark stairs, to prevent Ms knocking Ins head against anything, 
and really Ins damp cold hand felt so like a frog m mine, that I was tempted to 
drop it and lun away^ Agnes and hospitality prevailed, however, and I conducted 
him to my fireside. When I lighted my candies, he fell into meek transports with 
the room that was revealed to him ; and when I heated the coffee in an unassuming 
block- tin vessel in which Mis. Crupp delighted to prepare it (chiefly, I believe, 
because it was not intended for the purpose, bemg a shavmg-pot, and because there 
was a patent invention of great price mouldering away in the pantry), he professed 
so much emotion, that I could joyfully have scalded him. 

Oh, really, Master Copperfield, — I mean Mister Copperfield/^ said Uriah, “to 
see you waiting upon me is what I never could have expected 1 But, one way and 
another, so many things happen to me which I never could have expected, I am 
sure, inmyumble station, that it seems to rain blessings on my ed. You have 
heard something, I des-say, of a change in my expectations, blaster Copperficld,— * 
/should say, Mister Copperfield 

As he sat on my sofa, with his long knees drawn up under his coffee-cup, his hat 
and gloves upon the ground close to him, his spoon going softly round and round, 
his shadowless red eyes, which looked as if they had scorched their lashes off, 
turned towards me without looking at me, the disagreeable dints I have formerly 
described 111 Ins nostrils coming and going with his bieath, and a snaky undulation 
pei-vadmg his fiame from his chin to Ins b^oots, I decided in my own mind that I 
disliked him intensely. It made me very uncomfortable to have him for a guest, 
for I was young then, and unused to disguise what I so strongly felt. 

“You have heard something, I des-say, of a change in my expectations, Master 
Copperfield, — should say, Mister Copperfield?” observed Uriah. 

“Yes,” said I, “something.” 

“Ah ! I thought Miss Agnes would know of it 1” he quietly returned. “ I*m 
glad to find Miss Agnes knows of it. Oh, thank you, Master — Mister Copper- 
field 

I could have thiown my bootjack at him (it lay ready on the rug), for having 
entrapped me into the disclosure of anything concerning Agnes, however imma- 
terial. But I only drank my coffee. 

“ What a prophet you have shown yourself, Mister Copperfield !” pursued 
Uriah. “Dear me, what a prophet you have proved yourself to be! Don’t 
you remember saying to me once, that perhaps I should be a partner in Mr. 
Wickfield’s business, and peihaps it might be Wickfield and Heep ? You may not 
lecollect it; but when a person is umble, Master Copperfield, a person treasures 
such things up !” 

“I recollect talking about it,” said I, “though I certainly did not tliink it very 
likely then.” 

“ Oh ! who would have thought it likely, Mister Copperfield 1” returned Uriah, 
enthusiastically. “lam sure I didn’t myself. I recollect saying with my own lips 
that I was much too umble So I considered myself leally and truly.” 

He sat, with that caued gun on his face, looking at the fire, as I looked 
at him. 

“But the umblest persons, Master Coppei field,” he presently resumed, “may 
be the instruments of good. I am glad to think I have been the instmment of good 
to Mr. Wickfield, and that I may be moie so. Oh what a worthy man lie is, 
Mister Coppci field, but how imprudent he has been !” 

“I am Sony to Leant,” said L I could not help adding, rather pointedly, 
“ on all accounts ” 

“ Decidedly so, Mister Coppei field,” replied Uiiah. “ On all accounts. Miss 
Agnes’s above all I You don t lemember your own eloquent expressions, Master 
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Copperfield ; but I remember how you said one day that eveiybody must admire 
her, and how I thanked you for it I You have foigot that, I have no doubt 
Master Copperheld ^ 

No,” said I, drily- 

how glad I am you have not 1” exclaimed Uriah. ** To think that 
you should be the first to kindle the sparks of ambition in my umble breast, 
and that you ’ve not foigot it I Oh ! — Would you excuse me asking for a cup 
more coffee’” 

Something in the emphasis he laid upon the kindling of those sparks, and some*, 
thing in the glance he diiected at me as he said it, had made me start as if I had 
seen him illuminated by a blaze of light, llecalled by bs request, pieferred in 
quite another tone of voice, I did the honors of the shaving-pot ; but I did them 
with an unsteadiness of hand, a sudden sense of being no match for him, and a 
perplexed suspicious anxiety as to what he might be going to say next, which I felt 
could not escape his observation. 

He said nothing at all. He stirred his coffee round and round, he sipped it, he 
felt his chin softly with his giisly hand, he looked at the fire, he looked about the 
Toom, he gasped rather than simled at me, he writhed and undulated about, in his 
deferential servility, he stiried and sipped again, but he left the renewal of the 
conveisation to me. 

*‘So, Mr. Wickfield,” said I, at last, ‘‘who i$ worth five hundred of you — or 
me for my life, I think, I could not have helped dividing that part of the sentence 
with an awkward jerk ; “ has been imprudent, has he, Mr. Jleep 

“Oh, very imprudent indeed, Master Coppei field,” returned Uriah, sighing 
modestly- ‘‘ Oh, very much so ! But I wish you ’d call me Uriah, if you please. 
It ’s like old times.” 

“ Well ! Uriah,” said I, bolting it out with some difficulty. 

“Thank you!” he returned, with feivor, “Thank you, Master Copperfieldl 
It ’s like the blowing of old breezes or the ringing of old bellses to hear you say 
Uriah. I beg your pardon. Was I making any observation T 

“ About Mr. Wickfield,” I suggested 

“ Oh 1 Yes, tiuly,” said Uriah. “Ah ! Great impiudence, Master Copperfield. 
It ’s a topic that I wouldn’t touch upon, to any soul but you. Even to you I can 
only touch upon it, and no more. If any one else had been in my place during 
the last few yeais, by this time he would have had Mr. Wickfield (oh, what a 
worthy man he is, Mastei Copperfield, too!) under his thumb, Un — der — his 
thumb,” said Uriah, veiy slowly, as he stretched out his criiel-looking hand above 
my table, undepressed his own thumb down upon it, until it shook, and shook the 
room. 

If I had been obliged to look at him with his splay foot on Mr. Wickfield’s 
head, I think I could scarcely have hated him more. 

“ Oh dear, yes, Master Coppei field,” he proceeded, in a soft voice, most re- 
markably contrasting with the action of his thumb, which did not dimmish its 
liard pressuie in the least degiee, “there’s no doubt of it. There would have been 
loss, disgrace, I don’t know what all. Mr. Wickfield knows it I am the umble 
instrument of umbly serving him, and he puts me on an eminence I hardly could 
have hoped to reach. How thankful should I be !” With his face turned towards 
me, as he finished, but without looking at me, he took his crooked thumb off the 
spot wheie he had planted it, and slowly and thoughtfully scraped his lank jaw 
With It, as if he were shaving himself. 

I recollect well how indignantly my heart beat, as I saw his crafty face, with the 
appropriately red light of the fire upon it, preparing for something else. 

“ Master Coppeifield,” he began — “but am I keeping you up 
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You are not keeping me up. I generally go to bed late ” 

“Thank you, Master Copperfield ! I have risen from my umble station since 
first you used to addiess me, it is true j but I am umble still. I hope I never shall 
be otherwise than umble. You will not think the worse of my umbleness, if I 
make a little confidence to you. Master Copperfield ? Will you 

“ Oh no,” said I, with an effort. 

“Thank you !” He took out his pocket-handkerchief, and began wiping the 
palms of his hands* “Miss Agnes, Master Coppei-field — 

“Well, Uriah?” 

“ Oh, how pleasant to be^ called Uriah, spontaneously !” he cried ; and ga\e 
himself a jerk, like a convulsive fish. “You thought her looking very beautiful 
to-night, Master Copperfield ?” 

“I thought her looking as she always does : superior, in all respects, to every 
one around her,” I returned. 

“ Oh, thank you I It ’s so true !” he cried. “ Oh, tliank you veiy much for 
that !” 

“ Not at all,” I said, loftily. There is no reason why you should thank me.” 

“Why that, Master Copperfield, ” said Unah, “is, m fact, the confidence that 
I am going to take the liberty of reposing, Umble as I am,” he wiped his hands 
harder, and looked at them and at the fire by turns, * * umble as my mother is, and 
lowly as our poor but honest roof has ever been, the image of Miss Agnes ( I don’t 
mind trusting you with my secret, Master Copperfield, for I have always over- 
flowed towards you since the first moment I had the pleasiiie of beholding you m 
a pony-shay) has been m my breast for years. Oh, Master Copperfield, with what 
a pure affection do I love the ground my Agnes walks on !” 

I believe I had a deliiious idea of seizing the red-hot poker out of the fire, and 
running him through with it. It went from me with a shock, like a ball fired fiom 
a nfle : but the image of Agnes, outraged by so much as a thought of this red- 
headed animal’s, lemamedin my mmd (when I looked at him, sitting all awry as if 
his mean soul griped his body), and made me giddy. He seemed to swell and grow 
before my eyes ; the room seemed full of the echoes of his voice ; and the strange 
feeling (to which, perhaps, no one is quite a stranger) that all this had occurred 
before, at some indefinite time, and that I knew what he was going to say next, 
took possession of me, 

A timely observation of the sense of power that there was in his face, did more 
to bring back to my remembrance the entreaty of Agnes, in its full force, than any 
effort I could have made. I asked him, with a better appearance of composure 
than I could have thought possible a minute befoie, whether he had made his 
feelings known to Agnes. 

“Oh no, ‘Master Coppei field !” he returned; “oh dear, no I Not to any one 
hut you You see I am only just emerging from my lowly station. I rest a good 
deal of hope on her observing how useful I am to her father (for I trust to be very 
useful to him indeed, Master Coppei field), and how I smooth the way for him, 
and keep him stiaight. She’s so much attached to her fatliei, Master Coppei field 
(oh what a lovely thing it is in a daughter !), that I think she may come, on his 
account, to be kind to me.” 

I fathomed the depth of the rascal’s whole scheme, and understood why he laid 
it bare 

“If you ’ll have the goodness to keep my secret. Master Copperfield,” he pur- 
sued, “and not, 111 geneial, to go against me, I shall take it as a particular favor. 
You wouldn’t wish to make unpleasantness, I know what a friendly heait you’ve 
got ; but having only known me on my umble footing (on my umblest, I should 
say, for I am very umble stilll , you might, unbeknown, go against me rather, with 
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p\y Agnes. I call her mine, you see, Master Coppei field. There’s a song that 
savs, ‘I’d crowns resign, to call her mine 1’ I hope to do it, one of these days,” 
"Dear Agnes ! So much too loving and too good for any one that I could think 
ofy was It possible that she was reseived to be the wife of such a wretch as this 1 

“There’s no hmiy at present, you know, Master Copperfield,” Uriah pro- 
ceeded, in his slimy way, as I sat gazing at him, with this thought in my mind. 
“ My Agnes is very young still; and mother and me will have to woik our way 
upwards, and make a good many new arrangements, before it would be quite 
convenient. So I shall have time gradually to make her familiar with my hopes, 
as opportunities offer Oh, I hn so much obliged to you for this confidence ! Oh, 
it ’s such a relief, you can’t think, to know that you undeistand our situation, and 
are certain (as you wouldn’t wish to make unpleasantness in. the family) not to go 
against me I” 

He took the hand which I claied not withhold, and having given it a damp 
squeeze, referred to his pale-faced watch. 

“ Dear me 1” he said, “ it ’s past one. The moments slip away so, in the con- 
fidence of old times, Master Coppei field, that it ’s almost half-past one 1” 

I answered that I had thought it was later Not that I had really thought so, 
but because my conversational powers were effectually scattered. 

“ Dear me 1 ” he said, consideung, “ The oiise that I am stopping at — a sort of 
a private hotel and boarding ouse, Master Copperfield, near the New River ed — 
^ylll have gone to bed these two hours.” 

“ I am Sony,” I returned, “ that there is only one bed here, and that I — ” 

“ Oh, don’t think of mentioning beds, Mastei Copperfield !” he rejoined ecsta- 
tically, drawing up one leg. “But would you have any objections to my laying 
dowm befoie the fire f ’ 

“ If it comes to that,” I said, “ pray take my bed, and I ’ll he down befoie the 
fire.” 

His lepudiation of this offer %vas almost sliull enough, in the excess of its 
sui prise and humility, to have penetrated to the eais of Mis Crupp, then sleeping, 
I suppose, in a distant chamber, situated at about the level of low watei-mark. 
soothed in her slumbers by the ticking of an laconigible clock, to which she 
always referred me when we had any little difference 011 the score of punctuality, 
and which was never less than three-quaxters of an hour too siow, and had always 
been put right m the nioiiiing by the best authoiilies. As no arguments I could 
iiige, ni my bewildered condition, had the least eflect upon liis modesty m inducing 
]um to accept my bed-room, I was obliged to make the best auangeinents I could, 
for his repose before the file. The matticss of the sofa (winch was a great deal 
too short for his lank figure), the sofa pillows, a blanket, the table-cover, a clean 
breakfast-cloth, and a gieat-coat, made him a bed and coveung, for winch he was 
nioie than thankful Having lent him a night-cap, which ho put on at once, and 
in which he made such an awful figure, that 1 ha\e never woin one since, I left 
him to Ins rest 

I never shall forget that night. I never shall foiget how I turned and tumbled^ 
how I wearied myself with thinking about Agnes and this cieature; how I con- 
sideied what could I do, and what ought I to do; how I could come to no othei 
conclusion than that the best course for her peace, was to do nothing, and to keep 
to myself what 1 had lieaid. If I went to sleep foi a few moments, the image oi 
Agnes with her tender eyes, and of her father looking fondly on her, as I had sc 
often seen Mm look, arose before me watli appealing faces, and filled me with vague 
teirors. When I awoke, the recollection tiiat Uriah w^as lying in the next room, 
sat heavy on me like a waking night-mare; and oppressed me with a leader 
dread, as if I had had some meaner quality of devil for a lodger. 
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The poker got into my dozing thoughts besides, and wouldn’t come out I 
thought, between sleeping and waking, that it was still red hot, and I had snatched 
it out of the fire, and run him through the body, I was so haunted at last by the 
idea, though I knew there was nothing in it, that I stole into the next room to 
look at him. There I saw him, lying on his back, with his legs extending to I 
don’t know where, gurglings taking place in his throat, stoppages in his nose, and 
his mouth open like a post-office. He was so much woise in reality than in my 
distempered fancy, that afterwards I was attracted to him in very repulsion, and 
could not help wandering m and out every half hour or so. and taking another 
look at him. Still, the long, long night seemed heavy and hopeless as ever, and no 
promise of day W’as m the murky sky. 

When I saw him going down-stairs early in the morning (for, thank Heaven ! he 
would not stay to breakfast), it appeared to me as if the night was going away 
in his person. When I went out to the Commons, I charged Mrs. Cmpp with 
particular directions to leave the windows open, that my sitting-room might l:>e 
aired, and purged of his presence. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

I FALL INTO CAPTIVITY. 

I SAW no moie of Uiiah Keep until the day when Agnes left town. I was at the 
coach-office to take leave of her and see her go ; and there was he, returning to 
Canterbury by the same conveyance. It was some small satisfaction to me to 
observe his spare, short-waisted, high-shouldered, mulberry-colored great-coat 
perched up, in company with an umbrella like a small tent, on the edge of the back 
seat on the roof, while Agnes was, of course, inside j but what I underwent in my 
efforts to be friendly with him, while Agnes looked on, peihaps deserved that little 
recompense. At the coach-wnndow, as at the dinner-party, he hovered about us 
without a moment’s intermission, like a gieat vulture: gorging himself on every 
syllable that I said to Agnes, or Agnes said to me 

In the state of trouble into which his disclosure by my fire had thrown me, I 
had thought very much of the words Agnes had used m reference to the partnership: 

I did what I hope was light. Feeling sure that it was necessary for papa’s peace 
that the sacrifice should be made, 1 entreated him to make it.” A miserable 
foreboding that she would yield to, and sustain herself by, the same feeling in 
reference to any sacrifice for his sake, had oppressed me evei since. I knew how she 
loved him. I knew what the devotion of her nature -was. I knew from her own 
lips that she regarded herself as the innocent cause of his errors, and as owing 
him a great debt she ardently desiied to pay. I had no consolation in seeing how 
different she w’as from this detestable Rufus with the mulbeny-colored gi-eat-coat, 
for I felt that in the veiy difference between them, in the self-denial of her pure soul 
and the sordid baseness of his, the greatest danger lay. All this, doubtless, he 
knew thoroughly, and had, in his cunning, considered well. 

Yet, I was so certain that the prospect of such a sacrifice afar off, must destroy 
the happiness of Agnes ; and I was so suie, from her manner, of its being unseen 
by her then, and having cast no shadow on her yet ; that I could as soon have 
injured her, as given her any warning of what impended. Thus it was that we 
parted without explanation : she waving her hand and smiling farewell from the 
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coach window ; her evil genius wi ithing on the roof, as if he had hei in his clutches 
and tuiimphed, 

I could not get over this faiewell glimpse of them for a long time. When Agnes 
wrote to tell me of her safe ainval, I was as miseiable as when I saw her going 
away. Whenever I fell into a thoughtful state, this subject was sure to present 
Itself, and all my uneasiness was sine to be redoubled. Haully a night passed 
without my dreaming of it. It became a pait of my life, and as inseparable fiom 
my life as my own head. 

I had ample leisuie to refine upon my uneasiness : for Steeifoith was at Oxford, 
as ho wrote to me, and when I was not at the Commons, I was vciy much alone. 
I believe I had at this time some linking distrust of Steeifoith. I wiote to him 
most affectionately m reply to his, but I think I was glad, upon the whole, that he 
could not come to London just then. I suspect the tiuth to be, that the influence 
of Agnes was upon me, undisturbed by the sight of him ; and that it was the more 
powerful ivith me, because she had so laige a shaie in my thoughts and interest. 

In the meantime, days and weeks slipped away. I was articled to Spenlow 
and Joikms. I had ninety pounds a year (exclusive of my house-rent and 
sundry collateral matters) fiom my aunt. My rooms were engaged for twelve 
months ceitaiii: and though I still found them dieary of an evening, and the 
evenings long, I could settle down into a state of equable low spirits, and resign 
myself to coffee ; which I seem, on looking back, to have taken by the gallon at 
about this peiiod of my existence. At about this time, too, I made three dis- 
coveries: fiist, that Mis. Crupp wasamaztyr to a curious disorder called *‘the 
spazzums,” which was generally accompanied with inflammation of the nose, and 
required to be constantly treated wnth peppeimint; secondly, that something 
peculiar m the temperature of my pantry, made the biandy-bottles buist; thirdly, 
that I w'as alone in the w^orld, and much given to iccord that ciicumstance in 
fragments of English versification. 

On the day when I ivas ai tided, no festivity took place, beyond my having 
sandwiches and sherry into the office for the cleiks, and going alone to the theatie 
at night. I went to see The Strangei” as a Doctors' Commons soit of play, and 
was so dreadfully cut up, that I hardly knew myself in my own glass when I got 
home. Mr, Spenlow remarked, on this occasion, when we concluded our busi- 
ness, that he should have been happy to have seen me at hi^ house at Norwood to 
celebrate oiu becoming connected, but for his domestic arrangements being m some 
disorder, on account of the expected return of his daughter from finishing her 
education at Pans. But, he intimated that when she came home he should hope 
to have the pleasiue of entertaining me. I knew that he was a widower with one 
daughter, and expressed my acknowledgments. 

Mr. Spenlow was as good as his woid. In a iveek or two, he rcfeiied to this 
engagement, and said, that if I ivould do him the favoi to come down next 
Satuiday, and stay till Monday, he would be cxtiemely happy. Of course I said 
1 %vouid do him the favor; and he was to diive me down m his phaeton, and to 
brmg me back. 

When the day anived, my very carpet-bag ivas an object of veneiation to the 
stipendiary cleiks, to whom the house at Nonvood was a sacied mystciy. One of 
them mfoimcd me that he had heaid that Mr. Spenlow ate cnluely olf plate and 
china; and another hinted at champagne being constantly on di aught, after the 
usual custom of table beer. The old clerk with the ivig, whose name was Mr. 
Tiffey, had been down on business seveial times in the course of his caicer, and 
had on each occasion penetiated to the breakfast-parlor. He dcscubed it as an 
apartment of the most sumptuous natuxe, and said that he had drank brown East 
India sherry there, of a quality so precious as to make a man wink. 
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We had an adjourned cause in the Consistory that day — about excommunicating 
a baker who had been objecting in a vestry to a paving-rate — and as the evidence was 
just twice the length of Robinson Crusoe, according to a calculation I made, it was 
rather late m the day before we finished. However, we got him excommunicated 
for SIX weeks, and sentenced m no end of costs y and then the baker’s proctor, and 
the judge, and the advocates on both sides (who were all nearly related), went out 
of town together, and hlr. Spenlow and I diove away in the phaeton. 

The phaeton was a very handsome affair; the horses arched their necks and 
lifted up their legs as if they knew they belonged to Doctors’ Commons* There 
was a good deal of competition m the Commons on all points of display, and it 
tinned out some veiy choice equipages then; though I always have considered, and 
always shall consider, that 111 my time the great aiticle of competition there wag 
starch : which I think was worn among the proctors to as great an extent as it is m 
the nature of man to bear. 

We were veiy pleasant, going down, and Mr. Spenlcw gave me some hints in 
reference to my profession. He said it was the genteelest profession in the woild, 
and must on no account be confounded with the profession of a solicitor : being 
quite another sox t of thing, infinitely more exclusive, less mechanical, and more 
profitable. We took things much more easily m the Commons than they could be 
taken anywhere else, he observed, and that sets us, as a privileged class, apart. 
He said it i\as impossible to conceal the disagreeable fact, that we veie chiefly 
employed by solicitors ; but he gave me to understand that they were an inferior 
race of men, universally looked down upon by all proctors of any pretensions. 

I asked Mr Spenlow what he considered the best sort of professional business ? 
He replied, that a good case of a disputed will, where there was a neat little estate 
of thirty or forty thousand pounds, -was, perhaps, the best of all. In such a case, 
he said, not only were there very pretty pickings, in the way of aiguments at every 
stage of the proceedings, and mountains upon mountains of evidence on interro- 
gatory and counter-intei rogatory (to say nothing of an appeal lying, first to the 
Delegates, and then to the Loids) ; but, the costs being pretty sure to come out of 
the estate at last, both sides went at it in a lively and spirited manner, and expense 
was no consideration Then, he launched into a general eulogium on the Commons. 
What was to be particularly admiied (he said) 111 the Commons, was its compact- 
ness. It was the most conveniently organised place in the world. It was the 
complete idea of snugness. It lay m a nut-shell. For example: You brought a 
divoice case, or a restitution case, into the Consistory. Very good. You toed it 
in the Consistory. You made a quiet httle round game of it, among a family group, 
and you played it out at leisure. Suppose you were not satisfied with the Con- 
sistory, what did you do then ? Why, you went into the Arches. What was the 
Aiches ? The same couit, in the same room, with the same bar, and the same 
practitioneis, but another judge, for there the Consistory judge could plead any 
court-day as an advocate. Well, you played your round game out again. Still 
you were not satisfied. Very good. What did you do then ? Why, you went to 
the Delegates. Who were the Delegates ? Why, the Ecclesiastical Delegates were 
the advocates without any business, who had looked on at the round game when it 
was playing m both courts, and had seen the cards shuffled, and cut, and played, 
and had talked to all the players about it, and now came fresh, as judges, to settle 
the matter to the satisfaction of everybody 1 Discontented people might talk of 
corruption in the Commons, closeness in the Commons, and the necessity of 
reforming the Commons, said Mr, Spenlow solemnly, m conclusion ; but when the 
price of wheat per bushel had been highest, the Commons had been busiest; 
and a man might lay his hand upon his heart, and say this to the whole world, — 
‘‘Touch the Commons, and down comes the country I” 


Q 
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I lustened to all this with attention ; and though, I must say, I had my doubts 
whethei the country was quite as much obliged to tlie Commons as hh. Spenlow 
made out, I lespcctfiilly dcfeiied to his opinion. That about the price of w heat 
per bushel, I modestly felt was too muLh for my strength, and quite settled tlio 
question. I have never, to this jioui, got tlie betlei of that bushel of wheat It 
has re-appeaied to annihilate me, all tluough my life, m conncMon with all lunds 
of subjects. 1 don’t know now, exactly, what it has to do with me, or what right 
It has to ciush me, on an mfimte vancty of occasions, but whcne\ei I see my old 
fuend the bushel bi ought in by the head and shouldeis (as he always is, 1 observe), 
I give up a subject foi lost. 

This IS a digression. 7 was not the man to touch the Commons, and bung 
down the countiy. I submi^si\ ely expiessed, bymysilenio, my acquiescence in 
all I had hcaid iioni my supeiioi in years and knowdodge; and we talked about 
‘^The Stiaagei ” and the Diama, and the pan of hoises, until we came to Kl, 
Spenlow ’s gate, 

Thcie w^as a lovely gaiden to hli Spenlow’ s house; and though that was not 
the best time of the yeai loi seeing a gaulen, it was so beautifully kept, that I was 
quite enchanted, dhieie was a chauning lawn, thcic wcie elusteis 01 tiees, and 
theie w'eie pcispective w^alks tliat 1 could just distmguisli in the daik, arched over 
with ticllis-woik, on which shiubs and flov\eis giew m tlie giow ing season “ Heie 
Miss Spenlow walks by heisclf,'’ I Ihou’dit. “ Deai me 

We -weut into the lujiise, which was chcei fully hghtcil up, and into a irall wdicre 
tliCie weie allsoits of hats, caps, gient-coats, juaids, glo\es, wlnps, and walking- 
sticks. ** Where is Miss Doia?’ saul kli. bpenlow to the senant. Doia !” I 
thought. \\ hat a beauhiul name T’ 

We turned into a louiu near ai ]iah<l (T think it w'as the identical bieakfast-ioom, 
made mcmoinble by the biow’n 1 Indian sheiiy), and 1 lioaul a \oice say, 
‘‘Mr Coppeifield, my dsUightci l)oia, and my daaglitei Doia's conildential 
fiiend!” It wms, no doubt, Mi. Spenlow ’s \oice, but 1 didn't know it, and I 
didn’t caie wdiose it wms. All was ovei 111 a moment. I had fulfdlcd my destiny. 
I was a captive and a slave. I lo\cd Poia .Spoiihuv to disti action ! 

She was moie than human to me. She w'as a Fany, a Syljdi, I don’t know’ what 
she W’as — any thing that no one e^c^ saw’, and cveiy thing that evciy body ever 
W’antccL I W’as swalluw’cd up in an abyss of love in an instant I'lieic was no 
pausing on the bunk; no looking clow'ii, or looking back, I was gone, headlong, 
before I had sense to say a w 01 d to her, 

‘V,” obseived a w’ell-ieniembeicd voice, when I had bowed and muimurcd 
something, “have seen hlr Coppeifield befoie ” 

The speaker w’as not Doia, No; the confidential fuend, Miss Muulslone ! 

I don’t think I was much astonished. To the best of my judgment, no capacity 
of astonishment was left in me Theie was nothing woUli mentioning m the 
inatciial w’oild, but Doia Spcnlowq to be astomshctl about. 1 said, “How do 
you do, Miss Miudstone? I hope you aiewxdl.” She answ’cicd, “Vciyw^cll” 
I said, “ IIow IS Ml. ]\Iuidsloiie She icplicd, “My biothci is lobust, I am 
obliged to you.” 

Mr. Spenlow, wdio, I suppose, had been surpiised to sec us recognise each other, 
then put in his w’oid 

“I am glad to find,” he said, “ Copperfteld, that you and Miss Miudstcne are 
already acquainted.” 

“Mr. Coppeifield and myself,” said Miss hluidstone, with scveie composure, 
“are connexions. We wxie once slightly acquainted. It was in his childish 
da^. Circumstances have separated us since. I should not have known him.” 

I replied that I should have knowm her, anywhere. Which w^as true enough. 
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Miss Afurdstone has had the goodness,” said Mr Spenlow to me, to accept 
the office — if 1 may so describe it — of my daughter Dora’s confidential friend My 
daughter Dora having, unhappily, no mother, Miss Muidstone is obliging enough 
to become her companion and piotector.” 

A passing thought occurred to me that Miss Murdstone, like the pocket instru^ 
ment called a life-piesei\er, was not so much designed for puqmses of protection 
as of assault But as I had none but passing thoughts foi an} subject sa\e Doia^ 
1 glanced at her, directly aftei wards, and was thinking that 1 saw, in her piettily 
pettish manner, that she was not very much inclined to be particularly confidential 
to her companion and protector, when a bell rang, which Mi. Spenlow said was 
the first dmnei-bell, and so carried me off to diess 

The idea of dressing one’s self, or doing any thing in the way of action, in that 
state of love, was a little too ridiculous I could only sit down before my fire, 
biting the key of my caipet-bag, and think of the captivating, girlish, bright-eyed, 
lovely Dora, Wlut a foim she had, what a face she had, what a graceful, van^ 
able, enchanting mannei ! 

The bell lang again so soon that I made a mere scramble of my dressing, instead 
of the caieful opeiation I could have wnshed undei the circumstances, and went 
down-staiis Theie was some company. Dora was talking to an old gentleman 
with a grey head. Grey as he was — and a great-grandfather into the bargain, for 
he said so — I was madly jealous of him 

hat a slate of mind I was in ! I was jealous of eveiybody. I couldn’t bear 
the idea of anybody knowing Mr. Spenlow belter than I did. It was toituiing to 
me to hear them talk of occurrences m which I had had no share. When a most 
amiable person, wntli a highly polished bald head, asked me across the dinner- 
table, if that were the fust occasion of my seeing tlie grounds, I could have done 
anything to him that was savage and revengeful. 

I don’t remember who w^as tlieie, except Dora. I have not the least idea what 
we had for dinner, besides Doia. My impiession is, that I dined off Dora entirely, 
and sent away lialf-a-dozen plates mitouched. I sat next to her I talked to her. 
She had the most delightful little voice, the gayest little laugh, the pleasantest and 
most fascinating little w^ays, that ever led a lost youth into hopeless slaveiy. She 
was rather diminutive altogether. So much the more piecious, I thought. 

When she went out of the room with Miss Muidstone (no other ladies w^ere of 
the party), I fell into a reverie, only disturbed by the cruel apprehension that IMus 
Muidstone would dispaiage me to her. The amiable creatine with the polislicd 
head told me a long story, which I think was about gardening. I think I heard 
him say, my gaidener,” seveial times I seemed to pay the deepest attention to 
him, but I was wandeimg in a garden of Eden all the while, wuth Dora. 

My appiehensions of being disparaged to the object of my engrossing affection 
w’^eie revived when we w^ent into the drawing-room, by the grim and distant 
aspect of Miss Muidstone. But I was relieved of them in an unexpected manner. 

David Copperfield,”said hliss Murdstone, beckoning me aside into a window. 
“ A woid.” 

I confronted Miss Murdstone alone. 

“David Copperfield,” said Miss Murdstone, “I need not enlarge upon family 
circumstances. They are not a tempting subject.” 

“Eai from it, ma’am,” I returned. 

“Far from it,” assented Miss Murdstone. “I do not wish to revive the 
memoiy of past differences, or of past outrages. I have received outrages fiom 
a person — a female, I am sorry to say, for the credit of my sex — who is not to be 
mentioned without scorn and disgust } and therefore I w^ould rather not mention 
hei.” 
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I felt vciy ficiy on tny aunt’s account; but I said it \^ould ceitainly be better, if 
Miss MuuKtone pleased, 7 / to mention liei 1 could not hciu hei disiespectfully 
mentioned, 1 added, without expiessmg niy opinion in a decided tone. 

Miss ISIuidbtone shut liei eyes, and disdainluily inclined hci head; then, slowly 
opening her eyes, lesumed : 

“ David Coppeiheld, 1 shall not attempt to disguise the fact, that I formed an 
unfavoiable opinion of you 111 yoiu childhood. It may have been a mistaken one, 
or you may have ceased to justify it. That is not in question between us now. I 
belong to a family icmaikablo, 1 believe, fox some fiimness; and I am not the 
cieatuie of cncumstance 01 change. 1 may have my opinion of you. You may 
have your opinion of me.’^ 

I inclined my head, m ray turn. 

‘‘But it is not necessary/’ said hliss Muidstone, “that these opinions should 
come into collision heie. Undci existing cucumstances, it is as \^eli on all accounts 
that they should not. As tiie chances of life have bi ought us together again, and 
may bung us together on other occasions, I would say, let us meet heie as distant 
acquaintances. Tanuly ciicumstances aie a suificient leason for our only meeting 
on that footing, and it is quite imnccessaiy that eithei of us should make the other 
the subject of lemaik. “ Do you appiove of this ?” 

“ Miss Miudslone,” I ictiuncd, “ 1 think you and Mi. Miudstone used me veiy 
ciuelly, and treated my mothei with gicat unkmdncss. I shall always think so, as 
long as I live. But I quite agree in what you piopose ” 

Miss IMuidstone shut liet ewes again, and bent hei head. Then, just touching 
the back of my hand with the tips of her cold, stiff lingers, she walked away, 
ai ranging ilie little fctteis on hei wiists and lound her neck : %vluch .seemed to be 
the same set, in exactly the same slate, as when I had seen her last. These 
reminded me, mrcfeicnce to Miss Muidstonc’s natme, of the fetteis over a jail- 
dooi ; suggesting on the outside, to ad beholdeis, what was to be expected wuthm 

All I know of the lest of the evening is, that I heaid the cmjuess of my heart 
sing enchanted ballads m the Fiench language, geneially to the elTcct that, what- 
evei w^as the matter, \ve ought alwajs to dance, 'Fa la la, Ta la la^ accompanying 
hcisclf on a glonfied instillment, resembling a guitar. That I w is lost m blissful 
deUuum. Tliat I lefiised lefieshment That my soul iccoilcd horn punch pai- 
ticulaily. That wdicn Miss Muidstone took hei into custody and led hei aw^ay, she 
smiled and gave me her delicious hand. That 1 caught a view of myself m a 
minor, looking peifcctly imbecile and idiotic That I letircd to bed ma most 
maudlin state of mind, and got up m a cnsis of feeble infatuation. 

It was a fine moining, and eaily, and I thought 1 would go and take a stroll 
dv)wn one of those wiie-arched walks, and indulge my passion by dwelling on her 
image. On my wsay thiough the hall, 1 encountcied hci little dog, who wms called 
Jip — shoit for Gipsy, 1 aj )pi oachc*<I him lendeily, for I loved even him ; but lie 
showed his wdiolc set of teeth, got iindci a chan cxpicssly to snail, and wouldn’t 
liear of the least famihaiity. 

The gaulen wais cool and solitaiy. I walked about, wondering wdiat my feelings 
of happiness w'ould be, if I could c\ci become engaged to this dear wonder. As 
to mainage, and fortune, and all that, I believe X was almost as innocently undc- 
sigmng then, as when I loved little Km’Iy. To be allowed to call her “Doia,^’ to 
wute to hei, to dote upon and w*oiship lier, to have leason to think that when she 
was with other people she was yet mindful of me, seemed to me the summit of 
human ambition — I am sine it was the summit of mine. Theie is no doubt wdiat- 
ever tliat I was a lackadai-sical young spooney ; but there was a purity of heart m 
all this still, that prevents my having quite a contemptuous recollection of it, let me 
laugh as I may 
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I had not been walking long, when I turned a comer, and met her. I tingle 
agam fiom head to foot as my recollection turns that comer, and my pen shakes in 
my hand- 

“ You — are — out eaily, Miss Spenlow,’^ said L 

‘‘ It’s so stupid at home,” she replied, “and Miss l^Iurdstone is so absurd! She 
talks such nonsense about its being necessary for the day to be aired, before I come 
out. Aired!” (She laughed, heie, in the most melodious manner.) “On a 
Sunday morning, when I don’t practise, I must do something. So I told paj^a 
last night I 7mist come out. Besides, it ’s the brightest time of the whole day. 
Don’t you think so ?” 

I hazarded a bold flight, and said (not without stammering) that it was very 
bright to me then, though it had been veiy dark to me a minute before. 

“Do you mean a compliment?’ said Dora, “or that the weather has really 
changed ?’ 

I stammered worse than befoie, in replying that I meant no compliment, but the 
plain truth ; though I was not aware of any change having taken place in the 
weather. It was in the state of my own feelings, I added bashfully ; to clench the 
explanation. 

1 never saw such curls — how could I, for there never were such curls ’ — as those 
she shook out to hide her blushes. As to the stiaw hat and blue ribbons which 
was on the top of the curls, if I could only have hung it up in my room m Bucking- 
ham Stieet, what a priceless possession it would ha’ve been! 

“You have just come home from Pans,” said I. 

“ Yes,” said she. “ Have you ever been theie 

“No ” 

“ Oh ! I hope you ’ll go soon ! You would like it so much !” 

Traces of deep-seated anguish appeared in my countenance. That she should 
hope I would go, that she should think it possible I conid go, was insupportable; 
I depreciated Pans ; I depreciated France. I said I wouldn’t leave Englanch 
under existing circumstances, for any earthly consideration. Nothing should 
induce me. In shoit, she was shaking the cuils again, when the little dog came 
running along the walk to our relief. 

He was mortally jealous of me, and peisxsted in barking at me. She took him up 
m her arms — oh my goodness ^ — ^and caressed him, but he persisted upon barking 
still He wouldn’t let me touch him, when I tried , and then she beat him. It 
increased my sufferings greatly to see the pats she gave him for punishment on the 
bridge of his blunt nose, while he winked his eyes, and Icked her hand, and still 
growled within himself like a little double-bass. At length he was quiet — ^well he 
might be with her dimpled chin upon Ins head I — and we walked away to look at a 
greenhouse. 

“You are not very intimate with Miss Murdstone, are yon?” said Dora. 
— “My pet.” 

{The two last words were to tne dog. Oh if they had only been to me !) 

“No,” I replied. “ Not at all so,” 

“She is a tiresome creature,’” said Dora, pouting “I can’t think what papa 
can have been about, when he chose such a vexatious thing to be my companion- 
Who wants a protector? I am sure I don’t want a protector. Jip can protect me 
a great deal belter than Miss Murdstone, — can’t you, Jip, dear ?” 

He only winked lazily, when she kissed Ins ball of a head. 

“ Papa calls her my confidential friend, but I am sure she is no such thing — is 
she, Jip ? We are not going to confide m any such cross people, Jip and I. We 
mean to bestow our confidence where we like, and to find out our own faends, 
instead of having them found out for us — don’t we, Jip ?” 
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Jip made a comfoitable noise, in aubwei, a little like a tea-kettle \\lien it sings. 
As for me, every word was a new heap of fetteis, iivctted above the last. 

‘‘ It IS very haid, because we have not a kind jVIama, that we aie to have, instead, 
a sulky, gloomy old thing like Miss Muidbtone, always following us about — isn’t it, 
Jip? Never mmd, Jip We won’t be confidential, and we ’ll make oui selves as 
happy as we can m spite of her, and wc ’ll teaze her, and not please liei — won’t we, 
Jip 

If it had lasted any longer, I think I must have gone down on my knees on the 
gravel, with the probability before me of gia/ing them, and of being presently 
ejected fiom the premises besides. But, by good foitune the greenhouse was not 
far off, and these words biought us to it. 

It coiitamed quite a show of beautiful geianiums. We loiteied along in fiont of 
them, and Doi a often stopped to admiie this one or that one, and I stopped to 
admire the same one, and Dora, laughing, held the dog up clukhshly, to smell the 
flowers; and if we were not all thiee in Faiiyland, ceitainly I was. The scent of 
a geranium leaf, at this day, strikes me with a half comical, half seiious wonder as 
to what change has come over me in a moment; ami then 1 see a stiaw hat and blue 
ribbons, and a quantity of cuils, and a little black dog being held up, m two slender 
arms, against a bank of blossoms and blight leaves. 

iVIuidstone had been looking for us. She found us here ; and presented her 
imcongenial cheek, the little wunklcs 111 it filled with hau powder, to Dora to he 
kissed. Then she took Doia’s aim m heis, and maiched us into breakfast as if it 
were a soldier’s funeral. 

How many cups of tea I diank, because Dora made it, I don’t know. But, I 
perfectly lemembci that I sat swilling tea until my whole neivous system, if I had 
had any in those days, must have gone by the boaid. By-and-by we went to chuich. 
Miss Muidstoue was between Doia and me m the pew; but I heaid her sing, and 
the congiegalion vanished. A scimon was delivcicd — about Doia, of couise — and 
I am afiaid that is all I know of the service. 

We had a quiet day. Ko company, a walk, a family dinner of four, and an 
evening of looking over books and pictures; Miss Muidstonc with a homily 
befoic her, and her eye upon us, keeping guaid vigilantly. Ah ! little did 
Mr. Spenlow imagine, when he sat opposite to me alter dinner tliat day, with 
Ins pocket-handkei chief over his head, how^ fervently I was embiacing him, in my 
fancy, as his son-mdaw ! lattle did he think, when I look leave of him at night, 
that he had just given his full consent to my being engaged to Dora, and that I w^as 
invoking blessings on his head I 

We depaitcd caily in the morning, for w^e had a Salvage case coming on in the 
Admiralty Court, icquirmg a rather accuiate knowledge of the whole science of 
navigation, in which (as w'e couldn’t be expected to know much about those 
matte-s m the Commons) the judge had enticated two old Tnnity Masteis, for 
charity’s sake, to come and help him out. Doia was at the breakfast-table to 
make the tea again, howevei ; and I had the melancholy pleasuie of taking oif my 
hat to her in the phaeton, as she stood on the dooi-step with Jip in her aims. 

What the Admiialty was to me that day; what nonsense I made of our case in 
my mmd, as I listened to it; how I saw ** Dora” engiaved upon the blade of the 
silver oar which they lay upon the table, as the emblem of that high jurisdiction; 
and how I felt when Mr. Spenlow went home without me (I had had an insane hope 
that he might take me back again), as if I weie a manaei myself, and the ship to 
which I belonged had sailed away and left me on a dcseit island ; I shall make no 
fiuiUess effort to describe. If that sleepy old couit could louse itself, and present 
in any visible form the day di earns I have had m it about Doia, it would reveal 
my trutlu 
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T don’t mean the dreams that I dreamed on that day alone, but day after day, 
from week to week, and term to term. I went there, not to attend to what was 
going on, but to think about Dora. If ever I bestowed a thought upon the cases, 
as they dragged their slow length befoie me, it was only to wonder, in the matri- 
monial cases (remembeung Dora), how it was that married people could ever be 
otherwise than happy ; and, lu the Prerogative cases, to consider, if the money in 
question had been left to me, what were the foremost steps I should immediately 
have taken in regaid to Dora. Within the first week of my passion, I bought four 
sumptuous waistcoats — not for myself ; / had no pride in them , for Dora — and took 
to wearing straw-colored kid glovc<^inthe streets, and laid the foundations of all th^ 
coins I have ever had. If the bools I woie at that period could only be produced 
and compared with the natural size of my feet, they would show what the state of 
my heart was, in a most affecting mannei. 

And yet, wretched cripple as I made myself by this act of homage to Dora, I 
walked miles upon miles daily in the hope of seeing her. Not only was I soon 
as well known on the Noiwood Road as the postmen on that beat, but I pervaded 
London likewise. I walked about the streets wheie the best shops for ladies were, 
I haunted the Bazaar like an unquiet spirit, I fagged through the Park again and 
again, long after I was quite knocked up. Sometimes, at long intervals and on raie 
occasions, I saw her. Perhaps I saw her glove -waved in a carriage window ; per- 
haps I met her, walked with her and Miss Muidstone a little way, and spoke to her. 
In the latter case I was always very miserable afterwards, to think that I had said 
nothing to the purpose ; or that she had no idea of the extent of my devotion, or 
that she cared nothing about me. I w^as always looking out, as may be supposed, 
for another invitation to Mr. Spenlow’s house. I was Mways being disappointed, 
for I got none. 

Mis Ciupp must have been a woman of penetration; for when this attachment 
was but a few weeks old, and I had not had the courage to write more explicitly 
even to Agnes, than that I had been to Mr, Spenlow’s house, whose family,^’ I 
added, consists of one daughter;” — I say Mra. Crupp must have been a woman 
of penetration, for, even in that eaily stage, she found it out. She came up to me 
one evening, when I was very low, to ask (she being then afflicted with the disorder 
I have mentioned) if I could oblige her with a little tincture of cardainums mixed 
with rhubaib, and flavored with seven drops of the essence of cloves, which was 
the best remedy for her complaint , — or, if I had not such a thing by me, with a 
little brandy, which was the next best. It w^as not, she remarked, so palatable to 
her, but it was the next best. As I had never even heard of the first remedy, and 
always had the second in the closet, I gave Mis. Crupp a glass of the second, 
which (that I might have no suspicion of its being devoted to any improper use) 
she began to take in my piesence. 

Cheer up, sir,” said Mrs, Crupp. can’t abear to see you so, sir; I’m a 
mother myself.” 

I did not quite perceive the application of this fact to but I smiled on. 

hlia Crupp, as benignly as was in my power. 

Come, su,” said Mrs. Crupp. “ Excuse me. I know what it is, sir. There’s 
a lady m che case.” 

Ciupp?” I returned, reddening. 

“ Oh, blcoS you ! Keep a good heait, sii 1 ” said Mrs. Crupp, nodding encouiage- 
ment. “Never say die, sir! If She don’t smile upon you, there’s a many as 
will. You’re a young gentleman to be smiled on, Mr, Copperfull, and you must 
learn your walue, sir.” 

Mrs. Crupp always called me Mr Copperfull ; firstly, no doubt, because it was 
not my name ; and secondly, I am inclined to think, m some indistinct association 
with a washing-day. 
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What makes you suppose ilieie is any young lady in the case, Mis Cnippf’ 
said L 

**Mr. Coppeifiill,” said Mis, Cuipp, with a gieat deal of feeling, a 

mother myself.’’ 

For some time Mis, Crapp could only lay hei haml upon hei nankeen bosom, 
and foUify hei self against letiuning pain with sips of hei medicine. At length 
she spoke again. 

‘‘When the piesenl set w^ere took for you by youi dear aunt, Mi Coppeifull,” 
said Mis, Ciiipp, “ my lemaik weie, I had now found summun ] could caie foi. 
*l'hank Evhn J ’ weie the expiession, ‘I have now found summun I can caie fori' 
— You don’t eat enough, sir, nor yet dunk.” 

‘*Is that what you found your supposition on, Mis. Ciupp?” said I, 

Sir,” said Mis, Crupp, in a tone appioaching to seventy, “Fve laundressed 
other young gentlemen IjcskIcs yourself. A young gentleman may he ovei-caieful 
of himself, or he may be under-caicfiil of himself, lie may Iniish his hair too 
regular, or too uniegular, lie may wcai liis boots much too laige foi him, or much 
too small. That is accoiding as the young gentleman has his onginal chaiactcr 
fonned. But let him go to wdnch extieine he may, sir, llieie’s a young lady m 
both of ’em.” 

hhs. Ciupp shook her head in such a detcimined manner, that I had not an 
inch of Vantage-ground left. 

“It was but the gentleman which died heie before yourself,” said Mis. Ciupp, 
“ that fell in love — with a haiinaid — and had Im waistcoats took m dnectly, though 
much sw^elled by drinking ” 

“Mis. Ciupp,” said 1, “I must heg you not to connect the young lady in my 
case with a barmaid, or anything of that soit, if you please.” 

“Mr, Copperfull,” letiuned Mrs. Crupp, “I ’m a mother myself, and not likely. 
I ask your paidon, .sir, if I intuide. I should never wish to intuidc where 1 w^ere 
not welcome. But you aie a young gentleman, Mr. Cuppeiliill, and my adwice to 
you IS, to cheer up, sir, to keep a good lieait, and to know your own waluc. If you 
was to take to something, sir,” said Mis. Ciupp, “if you w.is to take to skittles, 
now, winch is healthy, you might find it cliveit )our maul, and do you good,” 

With these woids. Mis. Ciupp, affecting to be vciy caicful of the brandy — 
which was all gone — thanked me with a majestic cuilsey, and lethed. As her 
figure disappeaicd into the gloom of the eutiy, this counsel ceitamly presented 
Itself to my mind in the light of a slight libeiiy on Mis Cuipp’s part ; but, at the 
same time, I w’-as content to leeeive it, iii another point of view, as a woid to the 
wise, and a warning in fuluie to keep my secict better. 


CHAPTER XXVIL 

TOTylMY 1 RADDLES. 

It may hare been in con^^equcnce of Mis. Crupp’s advice, and, perhaps, for no 
better leason than because there was a certain siuiilauty m the stmnd of tlie woid 
skittles and Ti addles, that it came into my head, next day, to go and look after 
Traddles. The time he had mentioned "was moie than out, and he lived in a little 
street near the Vcteiinaiy College at Camden Towm, w Inch w'as pimcipaliy tenanted, 
as one of our clerks who lived in that direction informed me, by gentlemen sludentis, 
who bought live donkeys, and made expeimieiits on those quadrupeds in their 
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private apartments* Having obtained from this clerk a direction to the academic 
grove in question, I set out, the same afternoon, to visit my old schoolfellow. 

I found that the street was not as desirable a one as I could have wished it to be, 
for the sake of Traddles. The inhabitants appeared to have a propensity to throw 
any little trdles they were not in want of, into the road : which not only made it 
rank and sloppy, but untidy too, on account of the cabbage-leaves. The refuse was 
not wholly vegetable either, for I myself saw a shoe, a doubled-up saucepan, a black 
bonnet, and an iimbiella, in various stages of decomposition, as I was looking out 
for the number I wanted. 

The general air of the place reminded me forcibly of the days when I lived with 
Mr* and Mrs. Micawber. An indescribable character of faded gentility tliat attached 
to the house I sought, and made it unlike all the other houses m the street — though 
they were all built on one monotonous pattern, and looked like the early copies 
of a blundering boy who was learning to make houses, and had not yet got out of 
his cramped bnck-and-mortar pothooks — ^reminded me still more of Mr. and Mis* 
Micawber. Happening to arrive at the dooi as it was opened to the afternoon 
milkman, I was lemmded of Mr and Mrs. Micawber more forcibly yet 

“ Now,” said the milkman to a very youthful servant girl. “ Has that there 
little bill of mine been heerd on 

Oh, master says he ’ll attend to it immediate,” was the reply. 

Because,” said the milkman, going on as if he had received no answer, and 
speaking, as I judged from his tone, rather for the edification of somebody within 
the house, than of the youthful servant — ^an impression which was strengthened by 
his manner of glaring down the passage — ‘‘because that there little bill has been 
running so long, that I begin to believe it ’s run away altogether, and never won’t be 
heerd of. Now, I ’m not a going to stand it, you know said the milkman, still 
throwing his voice into the house, and glaring down the passage. 

As to his dealing in the mild aiticle of milk, by-the-bye, therenever was a greater 
anomaly. His deportment would have been fierce in a butcher or a brandy- 
merchant. 

The voice of the youthful servant became faint, but she seemed to me, from the 
action of her lips, again to murmur that it would be attended to immediate. 

“ I tell you what,” said the milkman, looking hard at her for the hist time, and 
taking her by the chin, “ aie you fond of milk ?” 

“Yes, I likes it,” she replied. 

“ Good,” said the milkman. “ Then you won’t have none to-morrow. D’ yc 
hear ? Not a fragment of milk you won’t have to-morrow.” 

I thought she seemed, upon the whole, relieved, by the prospect of having any 
to-day. The milkman, after shaking his head at her, daikly, released her chin, and 
with any thing rather than good-wilT opened his can, and deposited the usual quan- 
tity in the family jug. Tins done, he went away, mutteiing, and uttered the cry of 
his trade next door, m a vindictive shriek. 

“ Does Mr. Traddles live here f ’ I then enquired 

A mystenous voice from the end of the passage replied “Yes.” Upon which 
the youthful servant replied “ Yes.” 

“ Is he at home ?” said L 

Again the mysterious voice replied in the affirmative, and again the servant echoed 
it. Upon this, I walked in, and m puisuance of the servant’s directions walked up- 
stairs ; conscious, as I passed the back parlor-door, that I was surveyed by a mys- 
tenous eye, probably belonging to the mystenous voice. 

When I got to the top of the stairs — the house was only a story Iiigh above the 
ground floor— Traddles was on the landing to meet me. He was delighted to see 
me, and gave me welcome, with great heartiness, to his little room. It was m the 
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front of the house, and extremely neat, though spaiely furnished. ^ It was his only 
room, I saw; for there was a sofa-bedstead in it, and his blacking-brushes and 
blacking were among his books — oh the top shelf, behind a dictionary. His table 
was covered with papers, and he was haid at work in an old coat. I looked at 
nothing, that I know of, but I saw everything, even to the prospect of a church 
upon his china inkstand, as I sat down — and this, too, was a faculty confirmed in 
me in the old Micawber times. Various ingenious arrangements he had made,^ for 
the disguise of his chest of drawers; and the accommodation of liis boots, his shaving- 
glass, and so forth, particularly impressed themselves upon me, as evidences of the 
same Traddles used to make models of elephants’ dens m writing-paper to put 
Hies in ; and to comfort himself under ill usage, with the memorable woiks of ait I 
have so often mentioned. 

In a corner of the room was something neatly coveied up with a large white cloth. 
I could not make out what that was. 

Traddles,” said I, shaking hands with him again, after I had sat down, “ I am 
delighted to see you.” 

‘‘lam delighted to see Copperfield,” he returned. “ I am very glad indeed 
to see you. It was because I was thoroughly glad to see you when we met m Ely 
Place, and was suie you were thoroughly glad to see me, that I gave you this 
address instead of my addiess at chambeis.” 

‘ Oh ! You have chambers said I. 

“ Why, I have the fourth of a room and a passage, and the fourth of a clerk,” 
returned Tiaddles. “Three others and myself unite to have a set of chambers — to 
look business-like — and we quarter the clei k too. Half-a-ci own a week he costs me, ” 

His old simple character and good temper, and something of his old unlucky 
fortune also, I thought, smiled at me m the smile with which he made this ex- 
planation. 

“ It ’s not because I have the least piide, Copperfield, you understand,” said 
Traddles, “ that I don’t usually give my address here. It ’s only on account of 
those who come to me, who might not like to come heie. For myself, I am figlit- 
mg my way on m the world against difficulties, and it would be ridiculous if I made 
a pretence of doing any thing else.” 

“ You are reading for the bar, Mr. Waterbrook infoimed me ?” said I. 

“ Why, yes,” said Traddles, rubbing his hands, slowly over one another, “I am 
reading for the bar. The fact is, I have just begun to keep my terms, after rathei 
a long delay. It ’s some time since I was articled, but the payment of that hundicd 
pounds was a great pull. A gieat pull !” said Traddles, with a wince, as if he had 
had a tooth out. 

“ Do you know what I can’t help thinking of, Traddles, as I sit here looking at 
you I asked him. 

“No,” said he. 

“ That sky-blue suit you used to wear.” 

“ Lord, to be sure !” cued Traddles, laughing. “Tight in the aims and legs, 
you know ^ Dear me! Welil Those weie happy timei;, weren’t they ?” 

“I think our schoolmaster might have made them happier, without doing any 
harm to any of us, I acknowledge,” I returned. 

“ Perhaps he might,” said Traddles. “ But dear me, there was a good deal of 
fun going on. Do you remember the nights in the bed-room ? When we used to 
have the suppers ? And when you used to tell the stones ^ Ha, ha, ha ! And do 
you remember when I got caned for crymg about Mr Mell? Old Cieakle! I 
should like to see him again, too ! ” 

“ He was a brute to you, Traddles,” said I, indignantly; for his good-humor 
made me feel as if 1 liad seen him beaten but yesterday, 
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Do you think so returned Tiaddles. Really ? Peihaps he was, rather. 
But It ’s all over, a long while. Old Creakle I” 

You were brought up by an uncle, then f* said I. 

Of course I was said Traddles. The one I was always going to write to. 
And always didn’t, eh! Ha, ha, ha! Yes, I had an uncle then. He died soon 
after I left school.” 

Indeed!’* 

Yes. He was a retired — what do you call it ! — draper — cloth-merchant — and 
had made me his heir. But he didn’t like me when I grew up.” 

Do you really mean that?” said 1. He was so composed, that I fancied he 
must have some other meaning. 

* ‘ Oh dear yes, Copperfield ! I mean it, ” replied Traddles. ^ ^ It was an unfoi tu* 
nate thing, but he didn’t like me at all. He said I wasn't at all what he expected, 
and so he married his housekeeper,” 

“ And what did you do ?” I asked. 

I didn’t do anything in particular,” said Traddles. “ I lived with them, wait- 
ing to be put out in the world, until his gout unfortunately flew to his stomach — 
and so he died, and so she maiiied a young man, and so I wasn’t provided 
for.” 

Did you get nothing, Traddles, after all ?” 

“Oh dear yes!” said Traddles. “I got fifty pounds I had never been 
brought up to any profession, and at first I was at a loss what to do for myself. 
However, I began, with the assistance of the son of a professional man, who had 
been to Salem House — Yawler, with his nose on one side. Do you recollect 
him ?” 

No. He had not been therewith me; all the noses were straight in my day. 

“It don’t matter,” said Traddles. “I began, by means of his assistance, to 
copy law writings. That didn’t answer very well; and then I began to state 
cases for them, and make abstiacts, and do that sort of work. For I am a plod- 
ding kind of fellow, Coppeifield, and had learnt the Avay of doing such things 
pithily. Well! That put it in my head to enter myself as a law student; and 
that ran away with all that was left of the fifty pounds. Yawder recommended me 
to one or two other offices, however — Mr. Waterbrook’s for one — and I got a good 
many jobs. I was fortunate enough, too, to become acquainted with a person in 
the publishing way, who was gettingup an Encyclopaedia, and he set me to woik ; 
and, indeed” (glancing at his table), “I am at woik for him at this minute. I am 
not a bad compiler, Coppeifield,” said Traddles, preserving the same air of cheer- 
ful confidence in all he said, “but I have no invention at all; not a particle. I 
suppose theie never was a young man with less originality than I have.’ 

As Tiaddles seemed to expect that I should assent to this as a matter of course, 
1 nodded ; and he went on, with the same sprightly patience — I can find no better 
expression — as before, 

^ ‘ So, by little and little, and not living high, I managed to scrape up the hun- 
dred pounds at last,” said Traddles; “and thank Heaven that’s paid — though it 
was — though it certainly was,” said Tiaddles, wincing again as if he had had 
another tooth out, “a pull I am living by the sort of woik I have mentioned, 
still, and I hope, one of these days, to get connected with some newspaper : which 
would almost be the making of my fortune. Now, Copperfield, you aie so exactly 
what you used to be, with that agreeable face, and it ’s so pleasant to see you, that 
I slia’n’t conceal anything. Therefore you must know that I am engaged.” 

Engaged ! Oh Dora ! 

“ She is a curate’s daughter,” said Traddles; “ one of ten, down in Devonshiie. 
Yes!” For he saw me glance, mvoluntajily, at the prospect on tjie inkstand. 
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That ’s the church ! You come round here, to the left, out of this gate,” tracing 
his huger along the inkstand, “and exactly -where I hold this pen, there stands the 
house — facing, you understand, towards the church.” 

The delight with which he entered into these particulars, did not fully present 
itself to me until afterwards ; for my selfish thoughts were making a ground-plan of 
Mr. Speniow’s house and garden at the same moment 

“She is such a dear girll” said Traddles; “a little older than me, but the 
dearest gid J I told you I was going out of town I have been down there. I 
■w^alked theie, and I walked back, and I had the most delightful time ! I dare say 
ours is likely to be a rather long engagement, but our motto is ‘ Wait and hopeT 
We always say that. Wait and hope,’ we always say. And she would wait, 
Copperfield, till she was sixty — any age you can mention — for me !” 

Traddles rose fiom his chair, and, with a triumphant smile, put his hand upon 
the white cloth I liad observed. 

“However,” he said, “it’s not that vre haven’t made a beginning towards 
housekeeping. Ho, no; w'e have begun. We must get on by degiees, but we 
have begun. Here, ” drawing the cloth off with great pride and care, “are two 
pieces of furniture to commence with. This flower-pot and stand, she bought her- 
self. Y ou put that m a parlor- window,” said Traddles, falling a little back ft om it to 
survey it with the greater admiration, “ with a plant in it, and — and theie you are ! 
This little round table with the maible top (it’s two feet ten in ciicumference), 1 
bought You want to lay a book down, you know, or somebody comes to see you 
or your wife, and wants a place to stand a cup of tea upon, and — and there you 
are again 1” said Traddles. “ It ’s an admirable piece of workmanship — fiim as a 
lock 1” 

I praised them both, highly, and Traddles replaced the covering as carefully as 
he had removed it. 

“It ’s not a great deal towards the furnishing,” said Traddles, “but it ’s some- 
thing. The table-cloths, and pillow-cases, and articles of that kind, are what dis- 
coiuage me most, Coppei field. So does the iionmongery — candle-boxes, and 
gndiions, and that sort of necessaries — because those things tell, and mount up. 
However, ‘ wait and hope ’’ And I assure you she ’s the dearest girl I” 

“lam quite certain of it,” said I. 

^‘In the meantime,” said Traddles, coming back to his chair; “and this is the 
end of my prosing about myself, I get on as well as I can. I don’t make much, 
but I don’t spend much. In general, I board with the people down-stans, who are 
very agreeable people indeed. Both hir. and Mrs. Micawber have seen a good 
deal of life, and aie excellent company.” 

“ My dear Traddles I quickly exclaimed. “ What are you talking about?” 

Traddles looked at me, as if he wondered what / was talking about, 

“Mr. and Mis. Micawber I” I repeated. “Why, lam intimately acquainted 
with them i” 

An opportune double knock at the door, which I knew well from old experience 
in Windsor Terrace, and which nobody but Mr Micawber could ever have knocked 
at that door, resolved any^ doubt in my mind as to their being my old fuends. I 
begged Ti addles to ask his landlord to walk up. Traddles accordirxgly did so, 
over the banister;^ and Mr Micawber, not a bit changed— his tights, his stick, his 
shirt-collar, and his eye-glass, all the same as ever — came into the room with a 
genteel and youthful air. 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Traddles,” said Mr. Micawber, with the old roll in 
his voice, as he checked himself m humming a soft tune. “I was not aware that 
there was any individual, alien to this tenement, in your sanctum ” 

Mr. Micawber slightly bowed to me, and pulled up his shirt-collar. 
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*^How do you do, Mr. Micawber?^' said I. 

SirP said Mr. Micawber, ‘‘you are exceedingly obliging. I am in stahi qzcoj^^ 

*‘ And Mrs Micawber?” I pursued. 

Sir,” said Mi Micawber, “ sbe is also, thank God, tn statu 
And the children ?” Mr Micawber. 

“Sir,” said Mr. Micawber, “I rejoice to reply that they are, likewise, in the 
enjoyment of salubrity ” 

All this time, Mr Micawber had not known me in the least, though he had 
stood face to face with me. But now, seeing me smile, he examined my featmes 
with more attention, fell back, cried, “Is it possible ! Have I the pleasure ot 
again beholding Copperfield 1” and shook me by both hands with the utmost 
fervor. 

“Good Heaven, Mr. Traddles!” said Mr. Micawber, “to think that I should 
find you acquainted with the friend of my youth, the companion of earlier days I 
My dear!” calling over the bamsteis to hirs. Micawber, while Traddles looked 
(with reason) not a little amazed at this description of me. “ Here is a gentleman 
in Mr. Traddles’s apartment, whom he wishes to have the pleasuie of presenting to 
you, my love !” 

Mr Micawber immediately reappeared, and shook hands with me again. 

“ And how is our good friend the Doctor, Coppei field?” said Mr. Micawber, 
'‘and all the circle at Canteibmy?” 

“I have none but good accounts of them,” said 1. 

‘ I am most delighted to hear it,” said Mr. Micawber. “It "was at Canteibury 
w'-heie we last met. Within the shadow, I may figuiatively say, of that leligious 
edifice, immortalized by Chaucer, which was anciently the lesort of Pilgrims from 
the remotest corners of— in shoit,” said Mr. Micawber, “ in the immediate neigh * 
bourhood of the Cathedral.” 

I teplied that it was. Mr. Micawber continued talking as volubly as he could ; 
but not, I thought, without showing, by some marks of concern in his countenance, 
that he was sensible of sounds in the next room, as of Mrs. Micawber washing 
her hands, and hurriedly opening and shutting drawers that weie uneasy in then 
action. 

“ You find us, Coppei field,” said Mr Micawber, with one eye on Traddles, “at 
present established, on what may be designated as a small and unassuming scale ; 
but, you are aware that I have, in the course of my career, surmounted difficulties, 
and conquered obstacles. You are no stranger to the fact, that there have been 
periods of my life, when it has been requisite that I should pause, until certain 
expected events should turn up ; when it has been necessary that I should fall back, 
before making what I trust I shall not be accused of presumption m terming — a 
spring. The present is one of those momentous stages in the life of man. You find 
me, fallen back, for a spnng; and I have every leason to believe that a vigorous 
leap Will shortly be the result.” 

I was expressing my satisfaction, when Mrs Micawber came in ; a little more 
.slatternly than she used to be, or so she seemed now, to my unaccustomed eyes, 
but still with some prepaiation of herself foi company, and with a pair of brown 
gloves on. 

“ My dear,” said Mr. Micawber, leading her towards me. ^ “ Here is a 
gentleman of the name of Copperfield, who wishes to renew his acquaintance 
with you ” 

It would have been better, as it turned out, to have led gently up to his 
announcement, for Mrs Micawber, being in a delicate state of health, was over- 
come by It, and was taken so unwell, that Mr. Micawber was obliged, in great 
trepidation, to run down to the watei-butt in the back yaid, and draw a basinful 
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to lave her brow with. Slie piesently revived, however, and was really pleased to 
see me We had half-ati-hour's talk, all togelhei ; and I asked her about the 
twins, who, she said, were ‘‘giown great creatines and after Master and Miss 
hlicawber, whom she desciibed as "'absolute giants,” but they v/eie not produced 
on that occasion, 

hlr. Tvlicawber was very anxious that I should stay to dinner I should not have 
been aveise to do so, but that I imagined I detected lioiible, and calculation 
relative to the extent of the cold meat, in Mrs. Micawbei’s eye* I therefore 
pleaded another engageinent ; and obseivmg that Mis. IMi^awber’s spirits w^eie 
immediately lightened, i lesisted all pei suasion to forego it. 

But I told Tiaddles, and TNIr and Mrs Micawher, that before I could think of 
leaving, they must appoint a day when they would come and dine with me The 
occupations to which Tiaddles stood pledged, xendered it necessaiy to fix a some- 
ivhat distant one; but an appointment was made for the puipose, that suited us all, 
and then I took my lea"v e. 

Mr* Micawber, under pretence of showing me a neaier way than that by which I 
had come, accompanied me to the corner of the stieet , being anxious (be explained 
to me) to say a few words to an old friend, m confidence. 

''My dear Coppei field,” said Mr. Micawber, "I need haidly tell you that to 
have beneath our loof, under existing circumstances, a mind like that which gleams 
— if I may be allowed the expiession— wdiich gleams — in your friend TradcIIes, is 
an unspeakable comfort. With a washerwoman, who exposes haid-bake for sale 
in her pai lor- window, dwelling next door, and a Bow-stieet officer lesidmg over 
the way, you may imagine that his society is a souice of consolation to myself and 
to 3Mis ]\Iicawber. I am at present, my dear Copperfield, engaged in the sale of 
corn upon commission It is not an avocation of a remunerative desciiption — in 
other w'Oids, it does?^^?^ pay — and some temporary embaiiassments of a pecuniaiy 
nature have been the consequence* I am, however, delighted to add that I have 
now an immediate piospect of something turning up (I am not at liberty to say in 
what diiection), which I trust ■will enable me to piovide, peimanently, both for my- 
self and for your fiiend Traddles, in whom I have an unaffected interest. You 
may, peihaps, be prepared to hear that Mrs Micawber is in a state of health which 
renders it not wholly improbable that an addition may be ultimately made to those 
pledges of affection which — in short, to the infantine group. Mis. Micawber’s 
family have been so good as to express their dissatisfaction at this state of things. 
I have merely to observe, that I am not aware it is any business of theirs, and that 
I repel that exhibition of feeling with scorn, and with defiance 

Mr. Micawber then shook hands with me again, and left me. 


CHAPTER XXVUI. 

MR. MICAWBER’s gauntlet. 

Until the^ day arrived on which I was to enteitam my newly-found old friends, I 
lived piincipally on Dora and coffee In my love-lorn condition, my appetite 
languished ; and I was glad of it, for I felt as though it would have been an act of 
perfidy towards Doia to have a natural relish for my dinner. The quantity of 
walking exercise I took, was not in this respect attended with its usual consequence, 
as the disappointment counteracted the fresh air. I have my doubts, too, founded 
on the acute experience acquired at this period of my life, whether a sound enjoy- 
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merit of animal food can develope itself fieely in any human subject who is always 
in torment from tiglit boots. I think the extremities require to be at peace before 
the stomach will conduct itself with vigor. 

On the occasion of this domestic little party, I did not repeat my former exte 1- 
sive piepaiations. I merely piovided a pair of soles, a small leg of mutton, and a 
pigeon-pie Ciupp bioke out into rebellion on my hist bashful hint in re* 

leience to the cooking of the fish and joint, and said, with a dignified sense of 
Lijuiy, I No, su ' You will not ask me sich a thing, for you aie better 
acquamted w ith me than to suppose me capable of doing what I cannot do wuth 
ampial satisfaction to my own feelings But, in the end, a compiomise Avas 
effected; and LIrs. Ciiipp consented to achieve this feat, on condition that I dined 
fioin home for a foitnight afteiwaids. 

And here I may lemaik, that what I underwent fiom Ivlis. Crupp, in consequence 
of the tyranny she established over me, wras dieadful. I ne\er w^as so much afiaid 
of any one. We made a compromise of everything. If I hesitated, she w’^as taken 
with that wonderful disoider wdiich was always lying in ambush in her system, 
leady, at the shoitest notice, to prey upon her vitals. If I rang the bell impatiently, 
after half-a-dozen unavailing modest pulls, and she appeared at last — w^hich was 
not by any means to be lelied upon — she would appear with a repioachful aspect, 
sink bieathless on a chan near the door, lay her hand upon her nankeen bosom, 
and become so ill, that I was glad, at any sacnfice of biandy or anything else, to 
get lid of her If I objected to having my bed made at five o’clock 111 the aftex’- 
noon — wdnch I do still think an uncomfoi table airangement — one motion of 
her hand towards the same nankeen region of w^ounded sensibility w^as enough 
to make me falter an apology. In slioit, I would have done anything in an 
honorable way lather than give hirs Crupp offence; and she was the tenor of 
my life. 

I boiignt a second-hana dumb-waiter for this dinner-paity, in preference to 
re-engaging the handy young man; against whom I had conceived a prejudice, in 
consequence of meeting him in the Strand, one Sunday moining, in a w^aistcoat 
remaikably like one of mine, w^hich had been missing since the former occasion. 
The young gal” was re-engaged; but on the stipulation that she should only 
bring in the dishes, and then withdiaw to the landing-place, beyond the outer 
door; wdiere a habit of sniffing she had conti acted would be lost upon the guests, 
and where her retiimg on the plates would be a physical impossibility. 

Having laid in the mateiials for a bowl of punch, to be compounded by 
hlr Micawber; having provided a bottle of lavender-water, two war candles, a 
paper of mixed pins, and a pincushion, to assist Mrs. Micawffier in hex toilette, at 
iiiy dressing-table ; having also caused the fixe in my bed-ioom to be lighted for 
Mis Micawbei’s convenience; and having laid the cloth with my own hands, I 
awaited the lesult with composure. 

At the appointed time, my three visitors amved together, Mr, hlicawber wnth 
more shirt-collar than usual, and a new ribbon to his eye-glass ; Mrs. Micawber 
with her cap in a whity-brown paper parcel ; Traddles canying the parcel, and 
supporting hirs. Micawber on his aim. They were all delighted wuth my residence. 
When I conducted Mrs. Micawber to my dressing-table, and she saw the scale on 
which it was prepared for her, she was in such raptures, that she called 
Mr. Micawber to come in and look 

> << My dear Coppei field,” said Mr. Micawber, '‘this is luxurious. This is a way 
of life which reminds me of the period when I was myself in a state of celibacy, and 
Mrs. Micawber had not yet been solicited to plight her faith at the Hymeneal altar.’’ 

^ "He means, solicited by him, Mr. Copperfield,” said Mrs. Micawber, archly. 
*'He cannot answer for others,” 
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‘‘ M7 dear,” returned Mr. !Micawber with sudden seriousness, I have no desire 
to answer for others. I am too well awaie that when, in the inscmtable decrees of 
Fate, you were reserved for me, it is possible you may have been reserved for one, 
destined, after a protracted struggle, at length to fall a victim to pecuniaiy 
involvements of a complicated nature. I understand your allusion, my love. I 
regret it, but I can bear it.” 

Micawber !” exclaimed Mrs. Micawber, in tears. “ Have I deserved this ! I, 
who never have deseited you j who never 2c//// desert you, Micawbei !” 

JMy love,” said Mr. Micawber, much aifected, ‘‘you will foigive, and our old 
and tiled friend Coppeiheld will, I am sure, forgive, the momentary laceration of a 
wounded spirit, made sensitive by a recent collision with the Minion of Power—m 
other V ords, with a ribald Turncock attached to the waterwoiks — and will pity, 
not condemn, its excesses ” 

Mr. Micawber then embiaced Mis. Micawber, and pressed my hand ; leaving 
me to infer from this bioken allusion that his domestic supply of water had been 
cut off tliat afternoon, in consequence of default in the payment of the company's 
rates. 

To divert his thoughts fiom this melancholy subject, 1 informed Mr. Micawber 
that I relied upon him for a bowl of punch, and led him to the lemons His 
recent despondency, not to say despair, was gone in a moment. I never saw a 
man so thoroughly enjoy himself amid the fiagrance of lemon-peel and sugai, the 
odor of burning rum, md the steam of boiling water, as Mr. Micawber did that 
afternoon. It was wonderful to see his face shining at us out of a thin cloud of 
these delicate fumes, as he stirred, and mixed, and tasted, and looked as if he were 
making, instead of punch, a fortune for his family down to the latest posteuty. As 
to Mrs, Micawber, I don’t know whether it was the effect of the cap, or the 
lavender-water, or the pins, or the fire, or the wax-candles, but she came out of 
my room, comparatively speaking, lovely. And the laik was never gayer than 
that excellent woman. 

I suppose — I never ventured to inquire, but I suppose — that Mrs. Cnipp, after 
frying the soles, was taken ill. Because we bioke uown at that point. The leg of 
mutton came up very red within, and veiy pale without* besides having a foreign 
substance of a gritty nature spniikled over it, as if it had had a fall into the ashes 
of that remarkable kitchen fire-place. But we were not in a condition to judge of 
this fact from the appearance of the gravy, forasmuch as the “young gal” had 
dropped it all upon the staiis — ^where it remained, by-the-bye, in a long tram, until 
it was worn out. The pigeon-pie was not bad, but it was a delusive pic : the 
crust being like a disappointing head, phrenologically speaking full of lumps and 
bumps, with nothing pai ticular underneath. In short, the banquet was such a 
failure that I should have been quite unhappy — about the failure, I mean, for I was 
always unhappy about Dora — if I had not been relieved by the great good-humor 
of my company, and by a bright suggestion from Mr Micawbei*. 

“My dear friend Copperfield,” said Mr. Micawber, “accidents will occur in 
the best-regulated families ; and 111 families not legulated by that pervading influence 
which sanctifies while it enhances the— a — I would say, in short, by the influence of 
Woman, m the lofty chaiacter of Wife, they may be expected with confidence, 
and must be borne with philosophy. If you will allow me to take the liberty of 
remarking that there are few comestibles better, m their way, than a Devil, and 
that I believe, with a little division of labor, we could accomplish a good one if the 
young peison in attendance could piodiice a gridiron, I would put it to you, that 
this little misfortune may be easily repaiied.” 

There was a gridiron m the pantry, on which my morning lasher of bacon was 
cool^ed. We had it in, in a twinlding, and immediately applied ourselves to carry- 
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ing Mr, Micawber’s idea into effect The division, of labor to which he had 
referred was this: — ^Traddles cut the mutton into slices; Mr. Iklicawber (who 
could do anything of this sort to perfection) covered them with pepper, mustard, 
salt, and cayenne ; I put them on the gridiron, turned them with a fork, and took 
them off, under Mr. Micawber’s direction; and Mis. Micawber heated, and con- 
tinually stirred, some mushroom ketchup in a little saucepan* When we had 
slices enough done to begin upon, we fell-to, with our sleeves still tucked up at the 
wrists, moie slices sputtenng and blazing on the fire, and our attention divided 
between the mutton on our plates, and the mutton then preparing. 

What with the novelty of this cookery, the excellence of it, the bustle of it, the 
frequent starting up to look after it, the frequent sitting down to dispose of it as 
the crisp slices came off the gridiron ho^t and hot, the being so busy, so flushed with 
the fire, so amused, and in the midst of such a tempting noise and savor, we 
reduced the leg of mutton to the bone. My own appetite came back miraculously. 
I am ashamed to record it, but I really believe I forgot Dora for a little while. I 
am satisfied that Mr and Mrs. Micawber could not have enjoyed the feast more, 
if they had sold a bed to provide it. Traddles laughed as heartily, almost the 
whole time, as he ate and worked. Indeed we all did, all at once ; and I dare say 
there never was a greater success. 

We were at the height of our enjoyment, and were all busily engaged, in our 
seveial departments, endeavouring to bring the last batch of slices to a state of 
perfection that should crown the feast, when I was aware of a strange presence in 
the 100m, and my eyes encountered those of the staid Littimer, standing hat in 
hand before me. 

‘‘What’s the matter?” I involuntarily asked. 

“ I beg your pardon, sir, I was directed to come m. Is my master not 
here, sir?” 

“No.” 


“ Have you not seen him, sir’” 

“ No ; don’t you come fiom him ?” 

“ Not immediately so, sir.” 

“ Did he tell you you would find him here ?” 

“Not exactly so, sir. But I should think he might be here to-morrow, as he 
has not been here to-day.” 

“ Is he coming up from Oxford?” 

“ I beg, sir,” he returned respectfully, “that you will be seated, and allow me to 
do this.” With which he took the fork from my unresisting hand, and bent over 
the gridiron, as if his whole attention were concentrated on it. 

We should not have been much discomposed, I dare say, by the appearance of 
Steeiforth himself, but we became in a moment the meekest of the meek before Ins 
lespectable servmg-man. Mr. Micawber, humming a tune, to show that he was 
quite at ease, subsided into his chair, with the handle of a hastily concealed fork 
sticking out of the bosom of his coat, as if he had stabbed himself. Mrs. Micawber 
put on her brown gloves, and assumed a genteel languor, Traddles ran his greasy 
hands through Ins hair, and stood it bolt upright, and stared in confusion on the 
table-cloth. As for me, I was a meie infant at the head of my own table; and 
hardly ventured to glance at the respectable phenomenon, who had come from 
Heaven knows where, to put my establishment to lights. 

IMeanwhile he took the mutton off the gndiron, and gi avely handed it x*ound. W e 
all took some, but our appreciation of it was gone, and we meiely made a show of 
eating it. As we seveially pushed away our plates, he noiselessly removed them, 
and set on the cheese. He took that off, too, when it was done wnth; cleared the 
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own accord, wlieelcd the dumb-’waiter into the pantry. All this was done in a 
perfect manner, and he never raised his eyes from what he was about. Yet, ius 
very elbows, when he had his back towaids me, seemed to teem with the expres- 
sion of his fixed opinion that I was extremely young. 

Can I do anything more, sir 

I thanked him and said, No; but w^ould he take no dinner himself? 

*‘None, I am obliged to you, sir,” 

'‘Is Mr. Steerforth coming from Oxfoid ?” 

“ I beg your pardon, sir T 

“ Is Mr. Steerforth coming from Oxfoid 
I should imagine that he might be here to morrow, sir. I rather thought he 
might have been here to-day, sir. The mistake is mine, no doubt, sir.” 

If you should see him nrst — ” said I. 

“If you’ll excuse me, sir, I don’t think I shall see him first” 

“In case you do,” said I, “piay say that I am soiiy he was not heie to-day, as 
an old schoolfelioAV of his was here.” 

“ Indeed, sir 1” and he divided a bow between me and Traddles, with a glance 
at the latter. 

He was moving softly to the door, when, in a forlorn hope of saying something 
naturally — ^which I never could, to this man — 1 said : 

“Oh I Littimer!” 

“ Sir 

“ Did you remain long at Yarmouth, that time ?” 

“Not particularly so, sir.” 

“ You saw the boat completed ?” 

“Yes, sir. I remained behind on purpose to see the boat completed.” 

“ I know !” Pie raised his eyes to mine respectfully. “ Mr Steeiforth has not 
seen it yet, I suppose ?” 

“I really can’t say, sir. I think — ^but I really can’t say, sir. I wish you good 
night, sir.” 

He comprehended everybody present, in the respectful bow with which he 
followed these words, and disappeared. My visitois seemed to bieathe more 
freely when he was gone; but my ovm relief was veiy great, for besides the 
constiaint, arising from that extraoidmaiy sense of being at a disadvantage which 
I always had m this man’s presence, my conscience had embauassed me with 
wHspei'S that I had mistrusted his master, and I could not lepress a vague uneasy 
dread that he might find it out. How was it, having so little in leality to conceal, 
that I always did feel as if this man were finding me out ? 

Mr. Micawb'er roused me fiom this reflection, which was blended with a certain 
remoiseful apprehension of seeing Steerforth himself, by bestowing many enco- 
miums on the absent Littimer as a most respectable fellow, and a thoiouglily 
admirable servant. Mr Micawber, I may lemark, had taken his full share of the 
general bow, and had received it with infinite condescension, 

“But punch, my dear Copperfield,” said Mr. Micawber, tasting it, “like time 
and tide, waits for no man. Ah I it is at the piesent moment m high fiavor. My 
love, will you give me your opinion ?” 

]\Irs. Micawber pronounced it excellent. 

“ Then I will dnnk,” said Mr. Micawber, “ if my friend Coppci field will permit 
me to take that social liberty, to the days when my friend Coppei field and myself 
^\ere younger, and fought onr way in the ivoild side by side. I may say, of myself 
and Coppei field, in words we have sung together before now, that 

''We twa’ hae mn about the braes 
And pu^d the gowans line * 
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—in a figurative point of view — on several occasions, I am not exactly aware, 
said Mr. Micawber, with the old roll in his voice, and the old indescribable aii 
of saying something genteel, ‘‘what go wans may be, but I have no doubt that 
Coppei field and myself would frequently have taken a pull at them, if it had been 
feasible.” 

Mr. Micawber, at tbe then present moment, took a pull at his punch. So we all 
did r Traddles evidently lost in wondenng at what distant time Mr. Mica’t\ber and 
I could have been comrades in the battle of the world. 

“Ahem !” said Mr. Micawber, clearing Ins thioat, and warming with the punch 
and with the fire. “ My dear, another glass ?” 

Mrs. Micawber said it must be very little; but we couldn^t allow that, so it was 
a glassful. 

^ “As we are quite confidential here, Mr. Coppeifield,” said Mis, Micawber, 
sipping her punch, “Mr. Ti addles being a part of our domesticity, 1 should 
much like to have your opinion on Mr, Micawber’s prospects. For corn,” said 
Mis. Micawber argumentatively, “as I have repeatedly said to I\k. JMicawbei, 
may be gentlemanly, but it is not remunerative. Commission to the extent of two 
and ninepence m a fortnight cannot, however limited our ideas, be considered 
remunerative ” 

We were all agreed upon that. 

“Then,” said Mrs. Micawber, who prided herself on taking a clear view of 
things, and keeping Mr. Mica-wber straight by her woman’s wisdom, when he 
might otherwise go a little crooked, “then I ask myself this question. If corn is 
not to be relied upon, what is ? Are coals to be relied upon ? Is^ot at all. We 
have turned our attention to that experiment, on the suggestion of my family, and 
we find it fallacious.” 

Mr, Micawber, leaning back in his chair with his hands in his pockets, eyed us 
aside, and nodded his head, as much as to say that the case was very clearly 
put 

“The articles of corn and coals,” said Mrs. Micawber, still moie argumenta- 
tively, “being equally out of the question, hir. Coppeifield, I naturally look 
round the world, and say, ‘ What is there in •which a person of Mr, hlica^vber’s 
talent is likely to succeed V And I exclude the doing anything on commission, 
because commission is not a certainty. What is best suited to a person of Mr. 
Micawber’s peculiar temperament is, I am convinced, a certainty ” 

Ti addles and I both expressed, l3y a feeling murmur, that this gieat discovery 
was no doubt true of Mr, Micawber, and that it did him much credit. 

“ I will not conceal from you, my dear Mr. CoppeiTiekl,” said hlis Micawber, 
“ that 1 have long felt the Brewing business to be particularly adapted to Mr. 
Micawber, Look at Barclay and Perkins ! Look at Truman, II anbury, and 
Buxton ! It is on that extensive footing that Mr, IMicawber, I know fx'om my 
own knowledge of him, is calculated to shine; and the profits, 1 am told, aic 
e-NOR — mens I But if Mr. Micawber cannot get into those firms — which decline 
to answer Ins letters, when he offers his services even in an infeiior capacity — ^what 
IS the use of dwelling upon that idea ? None. I may have a conviction that Mr. 
Micawber’s manners — ” 

“Hem ! Really, my dear,” interposed Mr. Mica-wber. 

“ My love, be silent,” said Mrs Micawber, laying lier brown glove on his hand. 
“I may have a conviction, Mr Copperfield, that Mr. Micawber’s manneis 
peculiarly qualify Inm for the Banking business. I may argue within myself, that 
if /had a deposit at a banking-house, the manners of Mr Micawbei, as represent- 
ing that banking-house, would inspire confidence, and must extend the connexion. 
But if the vanous banking-houses refuse to avail themselves of Mr. Micawber’s 
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abilities, or receive the offer of them with contumely, wliat is the use of dwelling 
upon ^//^z^idea’ None. As to originating a banking-business, I may know that 
there are members of my family who, if they chose to place their money in Mr. 
Micawber’s hands, might found an establishment of that description. But if they 
do not choose to place their money in Mr. hficawbei’s hands— which they don’t— 
what is the use of that ? Again I contend that we are no farther advanced than 
we were befoie ” 

I shook my head, and said, ‘‘Not a bit.” Ti addles also shook his head, and 
said, “ Not a bit ” 

“What do I deduce from this?’ Mrs. Micawbei went on to say, still with the 
same air of putting a case lucidly. “What is the conclusion, my dear Mr. 
Copperfield, to which I am irresistibly brought ? Am I wrong in saying, it is 
clear that we must live ?” 

I answered “Not at all !” and Traddles answeied “Not at all !” and I found 
myself afterwards sagely adding, alone, that a peison must either live or die. 

“Just so,” returned Mrs. Micawber. “It is precisely that. And the fact is, 
my dear Mr. Copperfield, that we can not live without something widely diffeient 
from existing circumstances shortly turning up. Now I am convinced, myself, 
and this I have pointed out to Mr. Micawber several times of late, that things 
cannot be expected to tuin up of themselves. We must, in a measuie, assist to 
turn them up I may be wrong, but I have formed that opinion.” 

Both Traddles and I applauded it highly. 

“Very well,” said Mrs Micawbei. “Then what do I recommend? Here is 
Mr Micaw^ber with a variety of qualifications — ^^vith great talent — ” 

“Really, my love,” said Mr. Micawber. 

“ Pray, my dear, allow me to conclude Ileie is Mr. hllcawber, with a vaiicty 
of qualifications, with great talent — I should say, with genius, but that may be 
the partiality of a wife — ” 

Traddles and I both murmured “No ” 

“ And here is hir. Micawber without any suitable position or employment. 
Where does that responsibility rest? Clearly on society. Then I would make a 
fact so disgraceful known, and boldly challenge society to set it right. It appeals 
to me, my dear Mr. Copperfield,” said Mrs. Micawber, foicibly, “that what Mr, 
Micawber has to do, is to throw down the gauntlet to society, and say, m effect, 
‘Show me who will take that up. Let the party immediately step forward.’ ” 

I ventuied to ask hlrs Micawber how this was to be done. 

“ By adveitismg,” said Mrs Micawber — “ in all the papers. It appears to me, 
that what Mr hlicawber has to do, in justice to himself, m justice to his family, 
and I will even go so far as to say in justice to society, by which he has been 
hitherto overlooked, is to advertise in all the papers ; to desciibe himself plainly 
as so-and-so, with such and such qualifications, and to put it thus : ‘ Noto employ 
me, on remunerative terras, and address, post-paid, to Post Office, Camden 

Town.’ ” 

‘^This idea of Mis Micawber’s, my dear Copperfield,” said Mr Micawber, 
making his shirt-collar meet m fiont of Ins chin, and glancing at me sideways, “is, 
in fact, the Leap to which I alluded, when I last had the pleasure of seeing you.” 

“ Advertising is rather expensive,” I remarked, dubiously 

“ Exactly so I” said Mis Micawber, pieseiving the same logical air. “Quite 
true, my dear Mr Copperfield ! I have made the identical observation to Mr. 
Micawber It is for that reason especially, that I think Mr. Micawber ought (as 
I have already said, m justice to himself, m justice to his family, and in justice to 
society) to raise a certain sum of money — on a bill ” 

Mr. Micawber, leaning back m his chair, trifled with his eye-glass, and cast Ins 
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eyes up at the ceiling j but I thought him observant of Traddles, too, who was 
looking at the fire. 

no member of my family,” said Mrs Micawber, ** is possessed of sufficient 
natural feeling to negotiate that bill— I believe there is a better business-term to 
express what I mean — ” 

Mr. Micawber, with his eyes still cast up at the ceiling, suggested Discount.” 

“To discount that bill,” said Mrs. Micawber, “then my opinion is, that Mr. 
Micawber should go into the City, should take that bill into the Money Market, 
and should dispose of it for what he can get. If the individuals in the Money 
Market ^oblige Mr. Micawber to sustain a great sacrifice, that is between them- 
selves and their consciences I view it, steadily, as an investment. I recommend 
Mr. Micawber, my dear Mr. Coppeifield, to do the same ; to regard it as an 
investment which is sure of return, and to make up his mind to any saciifice.” 

I felt, but I am sure I don’t know w'hy, that this was self-denying and devoted 
ill Mrs. Micawber, and I uttered a murmur to that effect. Tiaddles, who took 
his tone from me, did likewise, still looking at the fire. 

“I will not,” said Mrs. Micawber, finishing her punch, and gathenng her scaif 
about her shouldeis, preparatory to her withdrawal to my bed-room : “ I will not 
protract these remarks on the subject of Mr. Micawber’s pecuniary a^’fairs. At your 
fiieside, my dear Mr. Coppeifield, and m the presence of Mr. Traddles, who, 
though not so old a friend, is quite one of ourselves, I could not refrain from 
making you acquainted with the couise / advise Mi, Micaivber to take. I feel that 
tlie time is arrived when Mr Micawber should exert himself and — I will add — 
assert himself, and it appears to me that these are the means, I am aware that I 
am merely a female, and that a masculine judgment is usually considered more 
competent to the discussion of such questions ; still I must not forget that, when I 
lived at home with my papa and mama, my papa was in the habit of saying, 
‘ Emma’s form is fragile, but her grasp of a subject is inferior to none.’ That my 
papa was too partial, I well know ; but that he was an observer of character in some 
degree, my duty and my reason equally forbid me to doubt.” 

With these words, and resisting our entreaties that she would grace the remaining 
circulation of the punch with her presence, Mrs. Micawber retired to my bed-ioom. 
And really I felt that she was a noble woman — the sort of woman who might have 
been a Roman mation, and done all manner of heroic things, in times of public 
trouble. 

In the fervor of tins impression, I congratulated Mr. Micawber on the treasure he 
possessed. So did Traddles. hir. Micawber extended his hand to each of us in 
succession, and then covered his face with his pocket-handkerchief, which I think 
had more snuff upon it than he was aware of. He then returned to the punch, in 
the highest stale of exhilaration. 

He was full of eloquence. He gave us to understand that in our children we lived 
again, and that, under the pressure of pecuniary difficulties, any accession to their 
number was doubly welcome. He said that IMis. Micawber had latterly had her 
doubts on tins point, but that he liad dispelled them, and reassured her. As to 
her family, they were totally unworthy of her, and their sentiments were utterly 
indifferent to ham, and they might — I quote Ms own expression — go to the 
Devil. 

Mr. Micawber then delivered a warm eulogy on Traddles. He said Traddles’s 
was a character, to the steady virtues of which he (Mr. Micawbei) could lay no 
claim, but which, he thanked Heaven, he could admire. He feelingly alluded to 
the young lady, unknown, whom Ti addles had honored with his affection, and who 
had reciprocated that affection by honoring and blessing Traddles with/'^r affection. 
Mr. Micawber pledged her. So did I. Traddles thanked us both, by saying, with 
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a simplicity and honesty I had sense enough to be quite diaimed with, I am very 
much obliged to you indeed. And I do assure you, she ’s the deaiest gizl ' 

Mr. Micawher took an early opportunity, after that, of hinting, with the utmost 
delicacy and ceremony, at the state of my affections. Nothing but the seiious assur- 
ance of his friend Copperheid to the contrary, he observed, could deprive him 
of the impression that his friend Copperfield loved and was beloved. Aftez feeling 
very hot and uncomfortable for some time, and after a good deal of blushing, stam- 
mering, and denying, I said, having my glass m my hand, '‘Well! I would give 
them D. 1 ’’ which so excited and gratified Mr. Micawber, that he zan with a glass of 
punch into my bed-ioom, in order that Mrs. Micawbei might drink D., who diank 
It with enthusiasm, crying from within, m a shiill voice, “ Hear, hear! My dear 
Mr Coppeifield, I am delighted. Hear!” and tapping at tlie wall, by way of 
applause. 

Our conveisation, afterwards, took a more worldly turn; j\Ir. Micawber telling 
us tliat he found Camden Town inconvenient, and that the fust thing he contem- 
plated doing, when the advertisement should have been the cause of something 
satisfactory turning up, was to move. He mentioned a teirace at the western end 
of Oxford Street, fiontmg Hyde Paik, on which lie had always had his eye, 
but which he did not expect to attain immediately, as it would require a large esta- 
blishment Theie would probably be an interval, he explained, 111 which he should 
content himself with the upper part of a house, over some respectable place of 
business — ^say in Piccadilly, — ^whicli would be a cheerful situation for Mrs. Micawber; 
and wheie, by throwing out a bow window, or cariymg up the roof another stoiy, 
or making some little alteration of that sort, they miglit live, comfoitably and repu- 
tably, for a few years. Whatever was reseived for him, he expressly said, or 
wherever his abode might be, we might rely on this— theie would always be a 100m 
for Traddles, and a knife and fork for me. We acknowledged his kindness; and 
he begged us to forgive his having launched into these practical and busmess-hke 
details, and to excuse it as natural in one who was making entirely new arrange- 
ments in life 

Mrs. Micawber, tapping at the wall again, to know if tea were ready, broke up 
this particular phase of our friendly conversation. She made tea for us in a most 
agreeable manner ; and, whenever I went near her, in handing about the tea-qups 
and biead-and-butter, asked me, in a w^hisper, whether D. was fair, or daik, or 
whether she was short, or tall : or something of that kind ; which I think I liked. 
After tea, we discussed a variety of topics before the fire ; and Mrs. Micawber was 
good enough to sing us (m a small, thin, fiat voice, which I remembered to have 
considered, when 1 first knew her, the veiy table-beer of acoustics) the favoiite 
ballads of “The Dashing White Serjeant,” and “ Little Taffiiu,” For both of 
these songs hirs. Micawber had been famous when she lived at home with her papa 
and mama. Mr^ Micawber told us, that when he heaid her sing the first one, 
on the first occasion of his seeing her beneath the parental roof, she had attracted 
his attention in an extraoidiiiary degree; but that when it came to Little Tafflin, ha 
had resolved to win that woman or perish in the atlempt. 

It was between ten and eleven o’clock when Mrs. Micawber rose to replace her 
cap in the whity-brown paper parcel, and to put on her bonnet. Mr. Micawber 
took the oppoitumty of Traddles putting on lus great-coat, to slip a letter into my 
hand, with a whispered request that I would read it at my leisure. I also took the 
opportunity of my holding a candle over the bamsteis to light them down, when 
Mr. Micawber was going, first leading Mrs. Micawber, and Traddles was following 
udth^the cap, to detain Traddles for a moment on the top of the stairs, 

“ Traddles,” said I, “ Mr. Micawber don^t mean any harm, poor fellow : but if 
I were you, 1 wouldn’t lend him any tiling.” 
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My clear Copperfield,” returned Traddles, smiling, haven't got anything to 
lend.’* 

You have got a name, you know,” said I. 

Ohl You call that something to lend.^” returned Traddles, with a thoughtful 
look. 

‘‘ Certainly.” 

Ohl” said Traddles. Yes, to be sure! I am very much obliged to you, 
Copperheldj but — I amafiaid I have lent him that aheady/’ 

For the bill that is to be a certain investment T I inquired. 

‘‘No,” said Tiaddles. “Not for that one. This is the first I have heard 
of that one. I have been thinking that he will most likely propose that one, on the 
way home. Mine 's another.” 

“ I hope there will be nothing wrong about it,” said I. 

“ I hope not,” said Traddles. “ I should think not, though, because he told me, 
only the other day, that it was provided for. That was Mr. Micawber’sexpie^sion. 
‘ Provided for.' ” 

Mr. Micawber looking up at this juncture to where we wet e standing, I had only 
time to repeat my caution. Traddles thanked me, and descended. But I was much 
afraid, when I obseived the good-natuied manner in which he went down with the 
cap 111 his hand, and gave Mrs. Micawber Ins arm, that he would be carried into the 
Money Market neck and heels. 

I leturned to my fireside, and was musing, half gravely and half laughing, on the 
character of Mr. Micawber and the old relations between us, when I heard a quick 
step ascending the stairs. At first, I thought it was Traddles coming back for 
something Mrs. Micawber had left behind ; but as the step approached, I knew it, 
and felt my heait beat high, and the blood nish to my face, font was Steerforth’s. 

I was never unmindful of Agnes, and slie never left that sanctuary in my thoughts 
— if I may call it so — v/here I had placed her from the first. But when he entered, 
and stood before me with liis hand out, tlie darkness that had fallen on hmi changed 
to light, and I felt confounded and ashamed of having doubted one I loved so 
hcaitily. I loved her none the less ; I thought of her as the same benignant, gentle 
angel 111 my life; I repi cached myself, not her, with having done him an injury; 
and I would have made him any atonement, if I had known what to make, and how 
to make it. 

“ Why, Daisy, old boy, dumb -foundered !” laughed Steerfoith, shaking my hand 
heartily, and thi owing it gaily away. “Plave I detected you in another feast, you 
Sybarite! These Dociors’ Commons fellows are the gayest men m town, I believe, 
and beat us sober Oxford people all to nothing I” His bright glance went merrily 
round the room, as he took the seat on the soh opposite to me, which hfrs. 
Micawber had lecently vacated, and stirred the fire into a blaze. 

“ I was so surpnsed at first,” said I, giving him welcome with all the cordiality 
I felt, “ that I had hardly breath to greet you wutli, Steerforth.” 

“ Well, the sight of me ts good for sore eyes, as the Scotch say,” replied 
Steerforth, “ and so is the sight of you, Daisy, m full bloom. Plow are you, my 
Bacchanal ?” 

“I am very W’^ell,” said I; “and not at all Bacchanalian to-niglit, though I 
confess to another party of three.” 

“All of whom I met in the sheet, talking loud in your praise,” returned 
Steel forth. “ Who ’s our fneud m the tights ?” 

I ga^^e him the best idea I could, in a few words, of Mr. Micawber. He laughed 
heaitily at my feeble portiait of that gentleman, and said he wis a man to know, 
and he must know him. 

“ But who do you suppose our other fhend is 2 ” said I, in my turn. 
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“ Heaven knows,” said Steerforth. “ Not a bore, I hope ? I thought he looked 
a little like one.” 

‘‘Traddles!” I replied, triumphantly. 

Who ’s he ?” asked Steerforth, in his careless way. 

Don’t you remember Traddles ? Tiaddles in our room at Salem House ?” 

Oh I That fellow I” said Steerforth, beating a lump of coal on the lop of the 
fire, with the poker. Is he as soft as ever ? And wheze the deuce did you pick 
hhn up 

I extolled Traddles in reply, as highly as I could; for I felt that Steeiforih 
rather slighted him Steerforth, dismissing the subject with a light nod, and a 
smile, and the remark that he would be glad to see the old fellow too, for he had 
always been an odd fish, inquired if I could give him anything to eat? Dining 
most of this short dialogue, when he had not been speaking in a wild vivacious 
manner, he had sat idly beating on the lump of coal with the poker. I obseiwed 
that he did the same thing while I was getting out the remains of the pigeon^pie, 
and so forth. 

Why, Daisy, here ’s a supper for a king !” he exclaimed, stai ting out of his silence 
with a burst, and taking lus seat at the table. “I shall do it justice, for I have 
come from Yarmouth.” 

I thought you came from Oxford ?” I returned. 

** Not I,” said Steerforth. I have been seafaiing— better employed ” 

“Littuner was here to-day, to inquire for you,” I remarked, “and 1 understood 
hmi that you were at Oxfoid ; though, now I think of it, he certainly did not say so.” 

“ Littimer is a greater fool than I thought him, to have been inquiring for me at 
all,” said Steerfoith, jovially pounng out a glass of wine, and dunking to me. “As 
to understanding him, you are a cleverer fellow than most of us, Daisy, if you can 
do that.” 


“That’s true, indeed,” said I, moving my chair to the table. “So you liavn 
been at Yarmouth, Steerfoith !” mterested to know all about it. “ Have you been 
there long ?” 

“ No, ” he returned. ‘ ‘ An escapade of a week or so. ” 

“And how are they all ? Of course, little Emily is not maiued yet 
“ Not yet. Going to be, I believe— m so many weeks, 01 months, 01 something 
or other. _ I have not seen much of ’em. By-the-bye,” he laid down Ins knife and 
fork, which he had been using with great dihgeiice, and began feeliii" in his 
pockets; “I have a letter for you.” 

“From whom ?” 


old nurse,” he returned, taking some papers out of his breast 
pocket. J. Steerfoitli, Esquire, debtor, to the Willing Mind:’ that’s not it. 
Patience, and we ’ll find it presently. Old what ’s-his-name ’s lu a bad way, and 
It ’s about that, I believe.” 

Barkis, do you mean?’ 

“Yes!” still feelmg m his pockets, and looking over their contents: “it’s all 
over -Ruth poor ^^arkw, I am afraid. I saw a little apothecary tliere — sui-mon or 
SfT yourworship into tlie w 5 rld. He was might/leained 

mn W upshot of his opinion was, that the cainer was 

Tri hi ’^least pocket of my 

greabcoat on the chair yonder, and I thmk you ’ll find the letter. Is it theie f ’ ^ 
Here It IS I said 
That ’s right I” 

T, ^ess legible than usual, and brief. It informed 

me of her husband’s hopeless state, and hinted at his being “ a little nearer ’° tl an 
heretofoie, and consequently more difficult to manage for hi own coXt It said 
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I resolve to go to Yannoufk 

notliing of her weailness and watching, and praised him highly. It was written 
with a plain, unaffected, homely piety that I knew to be genume, and ended with 

my duty to my ever darling” — meaning myself. 

While I deciphered it, Steerforth contmued to eat and drink. 

*'It a bad job,” he said, when I had done; ‘‘but the sun sets every day, and 
people die every minute, and we niiistn^t be scared by the common lot. If we 
failed to hold our own, because that equal foot at all men’s doois was heard knock- 
ing somewhere, every object in this world w^onld slip from us. No! Ride on! 
Rough -shod if need be, smooth-shod if that will do, but nde on ! Ride on over all 
obstacles, and win the race!” 

“And win what race?” said I. 

“ The lace that one has started in,” said he. “ Ride on !” 

I noticed, I remember, as he paused, looking at me with his handsome head a 
little thrown back, and his glass laised in his hand, that, though the freshness of 
the sea- wind was on his face, and it was ruddy, there were tiaces m it, made smce 
I last saw it, as if he had applied himself to some habitual strain of the fervent 
energy which, when loused, was so passionately roused within him. I had it in my 
thoughts to lemonstrate with him upon his desperate way of pursuing any fancy 
that lie took — such as this buffeting of rough seas, and braving of hard weather, for 
example — when my mind glanced off to the immediate subject of our conversation 
again, and pursued that instead. 

“I tell you what, Steerfoith,” said I, “if your high spints will listen to 
me — ” 

“ They are potent spirits, and will do whatever you like,” he answered, moving 
from the table to the fireside again. 

“Then I tell you what, Steerforth. I think I will go down and see my old 
nurse. It is not that I can do her any good, or render her any real service 5 but 
she is so attached to me that my visit will have as much effect on her, as if I could 
do both. She will take it so kindly, that it will be a comfort and suppoit to her. 
It is no gieat effort to make, I am sure, for such a friend as she has been to me. 
Wouldn’t you go a day’s joui ney, if you were in my place ?” 

His face was thoughtful, and he sat considering a little befoie he answered, in a 
low voice, “ Well ! Go. You can do no harm.” 

“You have just come back,” said I, “ and it would be in vain to ask you to go 
with me 

“Quite,” lie returned. “I am for Highgate to-night I have not seen my 
mother this long time, and it lies upon my conscience, for it ’s something to be 
loved as she loves her prodigal son. — Bah I Nonsense ! — You mean to go to- 
morrow, I suppose T he said, lioldmg me out at arm’s length, with a hand on each 
of my shoulders. 

“Yes, I think so ” 

“ Well, then, don’t go till next day I wanted you to come and stay a fev/ days 
with us. Here I am, on purpose to bid you, and you fly off to Yarmouth !” 

“You are a nice fellow to talk of flying off, Steerforth, who are always running 
wild on some unknown expedition or other !” 

He looked at me for a moment without speaking, and then lejoined, still holding 
me as befoie, and giving me a shake : 

“ Come ! Say tlie next day, and pass as much of to-morrow as you can with 
us I Who knows when we may meet again, else ? Come ! Say the next day I 
I want you to stand betw^een Rosa Dartle and me, and keep us asunder.” 

“ Would you love each other too much, without me ?” 

“Yesj or hate,” laughed Steerforth; “no matter which. Come! Say the 
next day i” 
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I said the next day ; and he put on his great-coat and lighted his cigar, and set 
off to walk home. Finding him in this intention, I put on my own great-coat (but 
did not light my own cigar, luvmg had enough of that for one while) and walked 
with him as far as the open road ; a dull road, then, at night. He was in great 
spirits all the way ; and when we parted, and I looked after him going so gallantly 
and airily homeward, I thought of his saying, **Ride on over all obstacles, and 
win tlie race r and wished, for the first tune, that he had some woithy race to run. 

I was undiessing in my own room, when Mr. Micawbeds letter tumbled on the 
floor. Thus reminded of it, I broke the seal and read as follows. It was dated an 
houi and a half before dinner. I am not sure whether I have mentioned that, when 
Mr* Micawber was at any particulaily despeiate ciisis, he used a soit of legal 
phiaseology : winch he seemed to think equivalent to winding up his affaiis. 

Sir— for I dare not say my dear Coppei field, 

IS expedient that I should infoim you that the undersigned is Crushed. 
Some flickering effoits to spare you the piemature knowledge of his calamitous 
position, you may observe in him this day ; but hope has sunk beneath the horizon, 
and the undersigned is Crushed. 

The present communication is penned within the personal range (I cannot call 
it the society) of an individual, in a state closely boidenng on intoxication, employed 
by a broker. That individual is in legal possession of the piemises, under a distress 
for rent. His inventory includes, not only the chattels and effects of every descrip- 
tion belonging to the undersigned, as yeaily tenant of this habitation, but also those 
appeitainir-g to Mr Thomas Traddies, Icdgei, a member of the Honorable Society 
of the Inner Temple. 

^''If any drop of gloom weie wanting in the ovei flowing cup, which is now 
* commended' (m the language of an immortal Writei) to the lips of the under- 
signed, it would be found in the fact, that afiiendly acceptance gi anted to the unde- 
signed, by the befoie-mentioned Mr. Thomas Traddies, for the sum of £2'^ 4s, 

IS over due, and is not piovided for. Also, in the fact, that the living le- 
sponsibilities elmging to the undersigned, will, in the couise of natiue, be iiici eased 
by the sum of one more helpless victim , whose miseiable appearance may be looked 
for — m round numbers — at the expiration of a period not exceeding six lunai months 
fiom the piesent date. 

After premising thus much, it would be a \york of supererogation to add, that 
dust and ashes are for ever scattered 

^'On 

*‘Tlie 

Head 

Wilkins Micawblr.” 

Poor Traddies 1 I knew enough of Mr Micawber by this lime, to foresee that /i£ 
might be expected to recover the blow ; but my night's rest was sorely distiesscd by 
thoughts of Traddies, and of the curate's daughter, who was one of ten, down m 
Devonshire, and who was such a dear girl, and who would wait for Traddies 
(ominous piaise!) mdil she was sixty, or any age that couLl be mentioned. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

I VISIT Sr£KRFORTH AT HIS HOME, AGAIN, 

I MENTIONED to Mr. Spenlovv in the morning, that I wanted leave of absence for 
a shoit time; and as I was not in the leceipt of any salary, and consequently was 
not obnoxious to the implacable Joi kins, there was no difficulty about xt. I took 
that opportunity, with my voice sticking m my throat, and my sight failing as I 
utteied the words, to expiess my hope that Miss Spenlow was quite well; to which 
Mr. Spenlow replied, with no moie emotion than if he had been speaking of an 
ordinary human being, that he was much obliged to me, and she was very well. 

We ai tided clerks, as geims of the patncian order of proctois, weie treated with 
so much consideiation, that I was almost my own master at all times. As I did not 
care, however, to get to Highgale before one or two o^clock in the day, and as we 
hsd another little excommunication case in com t tliat morning, which was called 
The office of the Judge piomotcd by Tipkins against Bullock for his sours correc- 
tion, I passed an hour or two in attendance on it wnth Mr. Spenlow very agreeably. 
It arose out of a scufile between tw^o cliuichwaidens, one of whom was alleged to 
have pubhed the other against a pump ; the handle of which pump projecting into 
a school-house, which school-house was under a gable of the cimrch-ioof, made the 
push an ecclesiastical offence. It was an amusing case ; and sent me up to Highgate, 
on the box of the stage-coach, thinking about tlie Commons, and what Mr, Spenlow 
had said about touching the Commons and bringing down the countiy. 

Mrs, Steerforth was pleased to see me, and so w as Rosa Dartle. I was agreeably 
siiipnscd to find that Littimer was not tlieie, and that we were attended by a 
modest little parlor-maid, with blue ribbons m her cap, whose e>e it was much 
moie pleasant, and much less disconcerting, to catch by accident, than the eye of 
that lespectable man. But what I particularly obser\^ed, before I liad been half-an- 
hour in the house, was the close and attentive watch hliss Dartle kept upon me ; 
and the luiking manner in which she seemed to compare my face with Steeifoith’s, 
and Steerforth^s with mine, and to lie in wait for something to come out between 
the two. So surely as I looked towards her, did I see that eager visage, with its 
gaunt black eyes and searching brow, intent on mine ; or passing suddenly from 
mine to Steerforth’s ; or comprehending both of us at once. In this lynx-like 
sciutmy she was so far from faltering when she saw I observ^ed it, that at such a 
time she only fixed her piercing look upon me wnth a more intent expression still. 
Blameless as I was, and knew that I was, in refeience to any wrong she could 
possibly suspect me of, I shrunk before her strange eyes, quite imable to endure 
tlieii hungry lustie. 

All day, she seemed to perv^ade the whole house. If I talked to Steerfoith in 
his room, I heard her dress rustle in the little gaileiy outside. \Yhen he and I 
engaged in some of our old exercises on the lawn behind the house, I saw her face 
pass from window to window, like a wandeiing light, until it fixed itself in one, 
and watched us When we all four went out walking in the afternoon, she closed 
her thin hand on my aim like a spring, to keep me back, while Steerforth and his 
mother went on out of healing: and then spoke to me. 

‘‘You have been a long time,” she said, “without coming here. Is your pro- 
fession leally so engaging and interesting as to absorb your whole attention? I ask 
because I always want to be informed, when I am ignorant. Is it really, though?” 

I leplied that I liked it well enough, but that I certainly could not claim so 
much for it* 
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** Oil! lam glad to know that, because I always like to be put right when I am 
wrong,” said Rosa Dartlc. “You mean it is a little dry, perhaps V 

“ Well,” I replied j “ perhaps it was a little dry.” 

“ Oh 1 and that ’s a xeason why you want relief and change — excitement, and all 

that said she. “ Ah 1 very true i But isn’t it a little Eh ? — ^for him ; I 

don’t mean you ?” 

^ A quick glance of her eye towards the spot where Steerforth was walking, with 
his mother leaning on his aim, showed me whom she meant ; but beyond that, I 
was quite lost. And I looked^so, I have no doubt. 

^ “ Don’t It — I don’t say that it does^ mind I want to know — don’t it rather engross 
him ? ^ Don’t it make him, perhaps, a little more lemiss than usual in his visits to 
his blindly-doting — eh?”^ With another quick glance at them, and such a glance 
at me as seemed to look into my innermost thoughts. 

“ Miss Dartle,” I returned, “pray do not think — ” 

“I don’t!” she said. “ Oh dear me, don’t suppose that I think anything! I 
am not suspicious. I only ask a question. I don’t state any opinion. I want to 
found an opinion on what you tell me. Then, it ’s not so ? Well ! I am very glad 
to know it” 

“It certainly is not the fact,” said I, peiplexed, “that I am accountable for 
Steeiforth’s having been away^from home longer than usual — if he has been: 
which I leally don’t know at this moment, unless I undei stand it fiom you. I 
have not seen him this long while, until last night.” 

“No?” ^ 

“Indeed, Miss Dartle, no!” 

As she looked full at me, I saw her face grow sharper and paler, and ttie marks 
of the old wound lengthen out until it cut through the disfiguied lip, and deep into 
the nether lip, and slanted down the face. There was something positively awful 
to me m this, and 1 x 1 the bughtness of her eyes, as she said, looking fixedly 
at me * o j 


“What is he doing?” 

I repeated the words, more to myself than her, being so amazed. 

“What IS he doing?” she said, with an eagerness that seemed enough to con- 
sume her like a fire. “ In what is that man assisting him, who never looks at me 
Without an inscrutable falsehood in liis eyes ? If you are honorable and faithful, I 
don’t ask you to betiay your fiiend. I ask you only to tell me, is it anger, is it 
hatrotl, is it pride, is it restlessness, is it some wild fancy, is it love, what ts iL that 
IS leading him?” 

“Miss Daitle,” I returned, “how shall I tell you, so that you will believe me, 
that I know of nothing in Steerforth different from what there was when I fiist 
came here? I can think of no thing, I fiimly believe there is nothing, I haidlv 
understand even what you mean. ” ^ j 

As she still stood looking fixedly at me, a twitching or throbbing, fiom which I 
could not dissociate the idea of pain, came into that cruel mark; and lifted up the 
corner of her hp as if with scorn, or with a pity that despised its object. She pu" 
her hand upon it hurriedly— a hand so thin and delicate, that when I had seen her 
hold It up before the fire to shade her face, I had compared it in my thoughts to 
line porcelain— and saying, in a quick, fierce, passionate way, “I swear you to 
secrecy about this !” said not a word more. ^ 

I Mis. Steerforth was particulaily happy in her son’s society, and Steerforth was, 
on this occasion, particulaily attentive and respectful to her. It was very interestin/r 
to me to see them together, not only on account of their mutual affection, but 
f resemblance between them, and the manner in 

which what was haughty or impetuous in him was softened by age and sex, in her. 
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2\rtiss JDartle is mysterious^ 

to a giacious dignity* I thought, more than once, that it was well no senous 
cause of division had ever come between them; or two such natures — I ought 
rather to express it, two such shades of the same nature — might have been harder 
to reconcile than the two extremest opposites in creation* The idea did not ori- 
ginate in my own discernment, I am bound to confess, but in a speech of Rosa 
Dai tie’s. 

She said at dinner: 

‘‘ Oh, but do tell me, though, somebody, because I have been tliinhing about it 
all day, and I want to know.” 

^‘You want to know what, Rosa?’ returned Mrs. Steerforth. ^‘Pray, pray, 
Rosa, do not be mysterious.” 

Mysterious I” she cried. Oh I really ? Do you consider me so 

Do I constantly entreat you,” said Mrs. Steerforth, ‘‘to speak plainly, in your 
own natural manner?” 

*‘Oh! then this is not my natural manner^” she rejoined '^Now you must 
really bear with me, because I ask for information. We never know ourselves.” 

It has become a second nature,” said Mrs Steerfortli, without any displeasure; 
**but I remember, — and so must you, I think, — ^when your manner was different, 
Rosa; when it was not so guarded, and was more trustful.” 

“ I am sure you are right,” she returned; “and so it is that bad habits grow 
upon one ^ Really? Less guarded and more trustful ? How I, imperceptibly, 
have changed, I wonder ! Well, that ’s very odd ’ I must study to regain my 
former self.” 

“ I wish you would,” said Mrs. Steerforth, with a smile. 

“ Oh ! I really will, you know I” she answered. “ I will leam frankness from 
—let me see — ^from James,” 

“You cannot learn frankness, Rosa,” said Mis. Steeifoith quickly — ^for there 
was always some effect of sarcasm in what Rosa Dartle said, though it was said, as 
this was, in the most unconscious manner m the world — “ in a better school.” 

“ That I am sure of,” she answered, with uncommon fervor. If I am sure of 
anything, of course, you know, I am sure of that.” 

]Mrs. Steerforth appeared to me to regret having been a little nettled ; for she 
presently said, in a kind tone : 

“ Well, my dear Rosa, we have not heard what it is that you want to be satisfied 
about ?” 

“That I want to be satisfied about’” she replied, with provoking coldness. 
“ Oh ! It was only whether people, who are like each other m their moral consti- 
tution — is that the phrase?” 

“ It ’s as good a phrase as another,” said Steerforth. 

“ Thank you: — whether people, who are like each other in their moral constitu- 
tion, are in gi eater dangei than people not so ciicumstanced, supposing any serious 
cause of vaiiance to arise between them, of being divided angrily and deeply?” 

“I should say yes,” said Steerforth. 

“Should you?” she retorted. “Dear me! Supposing then, for instance — any 
unlikely thing will do for a supposition — ^that you and your mother were to have a 
serious quarrel.” 

“My dear Rosa,” interposed Mrs, Steerforth, laughing good-naturedly, ‘‘suggest 
some other supposition ! James and I know our duty to each other better, I pray 
Heaven *” 

“ Oh 1” said Miss Dartle, nodding her head thoughtfully “ To be sure TAat 
would prevent it? Why, of course it would. Ex-actly* Now, I am glad I have 
been so foolish as to put the case, for it is so very good to know that your duty to 
each other would prevent it I Thank you very much.” 
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One Ollier little circumstance connected with Miss Dartle I must not omit ; for I 
had reason to remember it thei eafter, when all the irremediable past was rendered 
plain. During the whole of this day, but especially from tins period of it, Steer* 
forth exerted himself with his utmost skill, and that was with lus utmost ease, to 
charm this singular creature into a pleasant and pleased companion. That he 
should succeed, was no matter of surprise to me. That she should struggle against 
the fascinating influence of his delightful art— -delightful nature I thought it then-— 
did not surprise me either ; for I knew that she was sometimes jaundiced and 
perverse. I saw her features and her manner slowly change ; I saw her look at 
him with growing admiration j I saw her try, moie and more faintly, but always 
angrily, as if ohe condemned a weakness m heiself, to resist the captivating power 
that he possessed ; and finally, I saw her shaqi glance soften, and her smile become 
quite gentle, and I ceased to be afraid of her as I had really been all day, and we 
ail sat about the hre, talking and laughing together, with as little reserve as xf we 
had been children. 

Whether it was because we had sat there so long, or because Steei forth was 
resolved not to lose the advantage he had gained, I do not know ; but we did not 
remain in the dmmg-ioom more than five minutes after her departure. She is 
playing her harp,’* said Stecrforth, softly, at the drawing-room door, ‘‘and nobody 
but my mother has heard her do that, I believe, these thiee years.’’ He said it 
with a curious smile, which was gone directly ; and w'e went into the room and 
found her alone. 

“ Don’t get up,” said Steerforth (which she had already done) ; “my dear Rosa, 
don’t ! Be kind for once, and sing us an Irish song.” 

“What do you care for an Irish song?” she relumed. 

“Much!” said Steeiforth. “Jvlucli more than for any other. Ileie is Daisy, 
too, loves music fiom his soul. Sing us an Irish song, Rosa I and let me sit and 
listen as I used to do.” 

I He did not touch her, or the chair fiom which she had 1 isen, but sat himself near 
the harp. She stood beside it for some little while, in a curious way, going 
through the motion of playing it with her right hand, but not sounding it. At 
length she sat down, and drew it to her with one sudden action, and played and 
sang, 

I don’t know w^hat it was, in her touch or voice, that made that song the most 
unearthly I have evei ^heaid in my life, or can imagine. Theie was something 
feaiful m. the reality of it. It was as if it had never been written, or set to music, 
but sprung out of the passion within her ; which found impel feet utterance in the 
low sounds of her voice, and crouched again when all was still. I was dumb when 
she leaned beside the harp again, playing it, but not sounding it, with her light 
hand. 

A minute more, and this had loused me fiom my bailee : — Steeifoith had left 
his seat, and gone to hez^, and had put his aim laughingly about her, and had said, 
“ Come, Rosa, for the future we will love each other very much I” And she had 
struck him, and had thrown him off with the fury of a wild cat, and had burst out 
of the room. 

“ What is the matter with Rosa ?” said Mis Steerforth, coming in. 

“ She has been an angel, mother,” returned Steeiforth, “for a little while; and 
has run into the opposite extreme, since, by way of compensation ” 

“You should be careful not to irritate her, James. Her temper has been souicd, 
remember, and ought not to be tried.” 

Rosa did not come back ; and no other mention was made of her, until I went 
with Steeiforth into Ins room to say Good-niglit. Then lie laughed about her, and 
asked me if X had ever seen such a fierce little piece of incomprehensibility. 
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I expressed as much of my astonishment as was then capable of expres'^ion, and 
aslced if he could guess what it was that she had taken so much amiss, so suddenly. 

®‘0h, Heaven knows,” said Steerforth. “Anything you like — or nothing ! I 
told you she took everything, heiself included, to a grmdstone, and sharpened it 
She is an edge-tool, and requiies grfeat care in dealing with. She is always 
dangerous. Good -night !” 

“ Good-night said I, my dear Steerfoith I I shall be gone before you wake 
in the morning. ^Good-night !” 

He was unwilling to let me go j and stood, holding me out, with a hand on each 
of my shoulders, as he had done in my own room. 

“ Daisy, he said, with a smile — “for though that’s not the name your God- 
fathers and Godmothers gave you, it ’s the name I like best to call you by — and I 
wish, I vdsh, I wish, you could give it to me 1” 

“ Why, so I can, if I choose,” said L 

“Daisy, if anything should ever separate us, you must think of me at my best, 
old boy. Come 1 Let us make that bargain. Think of me at my best, if ciicum- 
stances should ever part us !” 

“You have no best to me, Steerfoith,” said I, “and no worst You are 
always equally loved, and chenshed in my lieait ” 

So much compunction for having ever wronged him, even by a shapeless 
thought, did I feel within me, that the confession of having done so was using to 
my lips But for the reluctance I had, to betray the confidence of Agnes, but for 
my uncertainty how to approach the subject with no nsk of doing so, it would have 
reached them before he said, “God bless you, Daisy, and good-night I” In my 
doubt, it did not reach them ; and we shook hands, and we parted. 

I was up with the dull dawn, and, having dressed as quietly as I could, looked 
into his room. He was fast asleep ; lying, easily, with his head upon his arm, as I 
had often seen him he at school. 

The time came in its season, and that was very soon, when I almost 'wondered 
that nothing troubled his repose, as I looked at him. But he slept—let me think 
of him so again — as I had often seen him sleep at school , and thus, in this silent 
hour, I left him. 

— Never more, oh God forgive you, Steerfoith 1 to touch that passive hand in 
love and friendship. Never, never more 1 


CHAPTER XXX. 

A LOSS, 

I GOT down to Yarmouth in the evening, and went to the inn. I knew that 
Teggotty’s spare 100 m — my room — ^was likely to have occupation enough in a little 
while, if that great Visitor, before wdiose presence all the living must give place, 
w'ere not already m tlie house ; so I betook myself to the inn, and dined there, and 
engaged my bed. 

It was ten o’clock when I went out. Many of the shops were shut, and the town 
was dull. ' When I came to Omer and Joiam’s, I found the shutters up, but the 
shop door standing open. As I could obtain a perspective view of Mr. Omer 
inside, smoking his pipe by the parlor-door, I enteied, and asked him how he was. 

“Why, bless my life and soul !” said Mr. Omer, “how do you find yourself? 
Take a seat. — Smoke not disagreeable, I hope f ’ 
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By no means/^ said I. I like it — ^in somebody else’s pipe/^ 

What, not in your own, eh?’' Mr Omer returned, laughing. All the better, 
sir Bad habit for a young man. Take a seat. I smoke, myself, for the asthma 

Mr, Omer had made room for me, and placed a chair. He now sat down again 
very much out of breath, gasping at his pipe as if it contained a supply of that 
necessary, without which he must peiish. 

I am soiry to have heaid bad news of Mi. Barkis,” said I 

Mr. Omer looked at me, with a steady countenance, and shook his head. 

“ Do you know how he is to-night?” I asked. 

*‘The very question I should have put to you, sir,” returned Mr. Omer, ^‘but 
on account of delicacy. It ’s one of the diawbacks of our line of business. When 
a party ’s ill, we cadt ask how the paity is ” 

The difficulty had not occurred to me ; though I had had my appiehensions too, 
when I went m, of hearing the old tune. On its being mentioned, I recognised it, 
however, and said as much. 

*Wes, yes, you undeistand,” said Mr, Omer, nodding his head, “We dursn’t 
do it. Bless you, it would be a shock that the generality of paities mightn’t 
recover, to say ‘ Omer and Joram’s compliments, and how do you find yomseif this 
morning V — or this afternoon — as it may be.” 

Mr. Omer and I nodded at each other, and Mi. Omer lecmited his wind by the 
aid of his pipe. 

“It’s one of the things that cut the trade off from attentions they could often 
wish to show,” said Mr. Omer. “Take myself. If I have known Barkis a year, 
to move to as he went by, I have known him forty year. But I can’t go and say, 

* how is he f ” 

I felt it was rather haid on Mr Omer, and I told him so. 

“I’m not moie self-interested, I hope, than another man,” said Mr, Omer. 
“ Look at me I My wind may fail me at any moment, and it ain’t likely that, to 
my own knowledge, I ’d be self-mteiested under such ciicumstances. I say it ain’t 
likely, m a man who knows his wind will go, when it doi!s go, as if a pair of bellows 
was cut open ; and that man a grandfather,” said Mr. Omer, 

I said, “Not at all” 

“It ain’t that I complain of my line of business,” said Mr. Omer. “It ain’t 
that. Some good and some bad goes, no doubt, to all callings. What I wish is, 
that parties was brought up strongei -minded ” 

Mr. Omer, with a very complacent and amiable face, took several puffs in silence; 
and then said, resuming his first point : 

“ Accoidingly we’re obleeged, in ascertaining how Barkis goes on, to limit our- 
selves to Em’ly. She knows what our real objects are, and she don’t have any 
more alarms or suspicions about us, than if vre was so many lambs. Minnie and 
Joram have just stepped down to the house, in fact (she ’s there, after hours, helping 
her aunt a bit), to ask her how he is to-night ; and if you was to please to wait till 
they come back, they’d give you full paitic’lers. Will you take something? A 
glass ofsrub and water, now ? I smoke on srub and watei, myself,” said Mi. Omer, 
taking up his glass, “because it’s considered softening to the passages, by which 
this troublesome breath of mine gets into action. But, Lord bless you,” said Mr. 
Omer, huskily, “it ain’t the passages that’s out of order I ‘Give me breath 
enough,’ says I to my daughter Minnie, ‘ and jT ’ ll find passages, my dear.’ ” 

He really had no breath to spare, and it was very alarming to see him laugh. 
When he was again in a condition to be talked to, I thanked him for the proffered 
refreshment, which I declined, as I had just had dinner; and, observing that I 
would wait, since he was so good as to mvite me, until his daughter and his son-m- 
law came back, I inquired how little Emdy was ? 
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Well, sir,*^ said ]\Ir. Omer, removing Ins pipe, that he might ruh his chin; ** I 
tell you truly, I shall be glad when licz marriage has taken place ” 

<< Why so I inquired. 

WeU, she ’s unsettled at present,” said Mr, Omer. It ain’t that she ’s not as 
pretty as ever, for she ’s prettier — I do as&uie you, she is prettier. It ain’t that she 
don’t work as well as ever, for she does. She was worth any six, and she ts \vorth 
any six. But somehow she wants heart. If you understand,” said Mr. Omer, after 
rubbing his chin again, and smoking a little, what I mean in a general way by the 
expression, ‘ A long pull, and a strong pull, and a pull altogether, my hearties, hurrah 
I should say to you, that that was — in a general way — ^what I miss in Em’ly.” 

Mr, Omer’s face and manner went for so much, that I could conscientiously nod 
my head, as divining his meaning. My quickness of appiehension seemed to please 
him, and he went on : 

“ Now, I consider this is piincipally on account of her being in an unsettled state, 
you see. We have talked it over a good deal, her uncle and myself, and her sweet- 
heart and myself, after business , and I consider xt is principally on account of her 
being unsettled. You must always recollect of Em’ly,” said Mr. Omer, shaking 
his head gently, “that she’s a most extraordinary affectionate little thing. The 
proverb says, ‘You can’t make a silk purse oat of a sow’s ear.’ Well, I don’t 
know about that. I rathei think you may, if you begin early in life. She has 
made a home out of that old boat, su*, that stone and marble couldn’t beat.” 

“lam siiie she has !” said I. 

“ To see the clinging of that pretty little thing to her uncle,” said Mi. Omer; “ to 
see the way she holds on to him, tighter and tighter, and closer and closer, every 
day, IS to see a sight. Now, you know, there’s a stiuggle going on when that’s the 
case Why should it be made a longer one than is needful ?” 

I listened attentively to the good old fellow, and acquiesced, with ah my heart, in 
what he said. 

“ Theiefore, I mentioned to them,” said Llr. Omer, in a comfortable, easy-going 
tone, “this. I said, ‘ Now, don’t consider Em’iy nailed down in point of time, at 
all. Make it your own time. Her senices have been more valuable than was 
supposed; her learning has been quicker than was supposed; Omer and Joram can 
run their pen through what remains, and she’s free when you wish. If she likes to 
make any little aiiangement, afterwards, m the way of doing any little thing for us 
at home, very well. If she don’t, very well still. We’ie no loseis, anyhow.’ For 
— don’t you see,” said Mr. Omer, touching memth his pipe, “it ain’t likely that a 
man so short of breath as myself, and a giandfather too, would go and stiain points 
with a little bit of a blue-eyed blossom, like her f ’ 

“Not at all, I am ceitain,” said I. 

“Not at ain You ’le right!” said Mr. Omer. “Well, sir, her cousm — you 
know it ’s a cousin she ’s going to be mairicd to 

“ Oh yes,” I replied. “I know him well ” 

“Of couise you do,” said Mr. Omer. “Well, sir! Her cousin being, as it 
appeals, in good work, and well to do, thanked me in a very manly sort of manner 
for this (conducting himself altogether, I must say, m a way that gives me a high 
opinion of him), and went and took as comfoz table a little house as you or I could 
wish to clap eyes on. That little house is now furnished, light through, as neat and 
complete as a doll’s pailor; and but foi Barkis’s illness having taken this bad turn, 
poor fellow, they would have been man and wife — I daie say, by this time. As it 
IS, there ’s a postponement.” 

“And Emily, Mr. Omer ?” I inquired. “ Has she become more settled 2” 

“Why that, you know,” he returned, rubbing his double chin again, “can’t 
naturaHy be expected. The prospect of the change and separation, and all that, is. 
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as one may say, close to lier and far away from her, both at once. Barliis’s death 
needn’t put it off much, but his Imgering might. Anyway, it’s an uncertain state 
of matters, you see,” 

* ^ I see ” said. I* 

'‘Consequently/’ pursued Mr. Omer, "Em’ly’s still a little down and a little 
fluttered; perhaps, upon the whole, she’s moie so than she was Eveiy day she 
seems to get fonder and fonder of her uncle, and more loth to part fiom all of us. 
A kind word fiom me bnngs the teais into her eyes; and if you was to see her 
with my daughter Minnie’s little girl, you’d never foiget it. Bless my heart 
alive !” said Mr. Omer, pondeiing, “ how she loves that child !” 

Having so favorable an opportunity, it occmied to me to ask hlr. Omer, before 
our conveisation should be interiupted by the return of his daughtei and hor 
husband, whether he knew anything of IMartha. 

*‘AhI” he rejoined, shaking his head, and looking very much dejected “No 
good. A sad stoty, sii, however you come to know it I nevei thought there 
■was harm in the girl. I wouldn’t wish to mention it before my daughter Slmnie— 
for she ’d take me up directly — but I never did None of us evei did.” 

Mr, Omer, heanng his daughter’s footstep befoie I heard it, touched me with his 
pipe, and shut up one eye, as a caution. She and her husband came in immediately 
afterwards. 

Their leport was, that Mr. Barkis was “as bad as bad could be,” that he was 
quite unconscious ; and that Mr. Chillip had mournfully said in the kitchen, on 
going away just now, that the College of Physicians, the College of Suigeons, and 
Apothecanes’ Hall, if they were all called m togethei, couldn’t help him. He was 
past both Colleges, Mr. Chilhp said, and the Hail could only poison him. 

Heanng this, and learning that Mr. Peggotty was there, I determined to go to 
the house at once. I bade good-night to Mr. Omer, and to Mr. and hlis Joram ; 
and directed my steps thither, with a solemn feeling, which made Mi. Barkis quite 
a new and different creature. 

My low tap at the door was answ^eied by Mr. Peggotty. He was not so much 
surprised to see me as I had expected. I remarked this in Peggotty, too, wflien she 
came down ; and I have seen it since ; and I think, in the expectation of that di ead 
sui'prise, all other changes and surpnses dwindle into nothing 

I shook hands with Mr Peggotty, and passed into the kitchen, while he softly 
closed the door. Little Emily was sitting by the fire, with her hands before her 
face. Ham w^as standing near her. 

We spoke m wkispeis; listening, between whiles, for any sound m the room 
above. I had not thought of it on the occasion of my last visit, but how strange 
it was to me now'-, to miss Mr. Barkis out of the kitchen ! 

“ This IS very kind of you, hfas’r Davy/’ said Mr. Peggotty. 

“ It ’s oncommon kind,” said Ham 

“Em’ly, my dear,” cried Mr. Peggotty. “See heie! Heie’s Mas’r Davy 
come 1 What, cheer up, pretty ! Not a wuied to Mas’r Davy ?” 

There was a trembling upon her, that I can see now. The coldness of her hand 
when I touched it, I can feel yet. Its onl}^ sign of animation was to shrink from 
mine; and then she glided from the chair, and, cieepingto the other side of her 
uncle, bowed herself, silently and trembling still, upon his breast. 

“It ’s such a loMUg art,” said Mr. Peggotty, smoothing her rich hair with his 
^eat hard hand, that it can t abear the sorrer of this. It ’s iiat’ral in young folk, 
M^’r Davy, when they’re new to these here tiials, and timid, like my little bud, 
—It ’s nat’ral ” ^ 

She clung the closer to him, but neither lilEled up her face, nor spoke a woid. 

It s getting late, my dear,” said Mr. Peggotty, “ and here’s Ham come fui to’ 
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take you home* Tlieer ! Go along with t’ other loving art ! What, Em’ly ? Eh, 
my pretty V 

The sound of her voice had not reached me, but he bent his head as if he listened 
to her, and then said : 

Let you stay with your uncle ? Why, you doen’t mean to ask me that ! Stay 
with 3*'our uncle, Moppet? When your husband that ’ll be so soon, is Leie fur to 
take you home ? Now a person wouldn’t think it, fur to see this little thing along- 
side a rough-weather chap like me,” said Mr* Peggotty, looking round at both of 
us, with infinite pride; ''but the sea ain’t more salt in it than she has fondness in 
her for her uncle — a foolish little Eni’ly!” 

" Em’ly ’s in the right in that, Mas’r Davy !” said Idam. " Lookee here I As 
Em’ly wishes of it, and as she ’s burned and frightened, like, besides, I ’ll leave her 
till moniing Let me stay too 

"No, no,” said Mr Peggotty* "You doen’t ought — a married man like you — 
or what ’s as good — to take and hull away a day’s work. And you doen’t ought to 
watch and work both. That won’t do. You go home and turn in. You ain’t 
afeeid of Em’ly not being took good care on, /know.” 

Plani yielded to this persuasion, and took liis hat to go. Even when he kissed 
her, — and I never saw him approach her, but I felt that nature had given him the 
soul of a gentleman, — she seemed to cling closer to her uncle, even to the avoidance 
of her chosen husband. I shut the door after him, that it might cause no dis- 
tuibance of the quiet that prevailed ^ and when I turned back, I found Mr. Peggotty 
still talking to her. 

"Now, I ’m a going up-stairs to tell your aunt as Mas’r Davy ’s here, and that’ll 
cheer her up a bit,” he said. " Sit ye down by the hie, the while, my dear, and 
wann these mortal cold hands. You doen’t need to be so feaisome, and take on so 
much. What ? You ’ll go along with me ? — Well \ come along with me — come ! 
If her uncle was turned out of house and home, and forced to lay down in a dyke, 
Mas’r Davy,” said Mr. Peggotty, with no less pride than befoie, "it’s my belief 
she’d go along with* him, now! But there’ll be some one else, soon, — some one 
else, soon, Eni’ly 

Aftei wards, when I went up-stairs, as I passed the door of my little chamber, 
winch was daik, I had an indistinct impression of hei being wthin it, cast down 
upon the floor. But, whether it was leaily she, 01 whether it was a confusion of 
the shadows m the 100m, I don’t knoiv now. 

I had leisiiie to think, before the kitchen-fire, of pretty little Em’ly’s diead of 
death — ^which, added to what Ivfr Omer had told me, I took to be the cause of her 
being so unlike hciself — and I had leisuie, before Peggotty came down, even to 
think more leniently of the weakness of it : as 1 sat counting the ticking of the 
clock, and deepening my sense of the solemn hush ax'oimd me. Peggotty took me 
in her arms, and blessed and thanked me over and over again for being such a 
comfort to her {that was what she said) in her distress. She then entreated me to 
come up-stairs, sobbing that Mr. Barkis had always liked me and admired me ; 
that he had often talked of me, befoie lie fell into a stupor ; and that she believed, 
in case of lib coming to himself again, he ivould brighten up at sight of me, if he 
could brighten up at any earthly thing 

The piobability of his ever doing so, appealed to me, when I saiv him, to be 
very small. He was lying with his head and shoulders out of bed, in an uncom- 
fortable attitude, half lestmg on the box which had cost him so much pain and 
trouble. I learned, that, wdien lie ^vas past creeping out of bed to open it, and 
past assuring himself of its safety by means of the divinirg lod I had seen him use, 
he had required to have it placed on the chair at the bed -side, where he had ever 
since embiaced it, night and day. IIis arm lay on it now. Time and the world 
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were slipping from beneatli Hm, but tbe box was there ; and the last words he had 
uttered were (in an explanatory tone) Old clothes!” 

‘‘ Barkis, my dear said Peggotty, almost cheerfully: bending over him, while 
her brother and I stood at the bed’s foot. “ Heie ’s my dear boy— my dear boy, 
Master Da’V 7 , who brought us together, Barkis! That you sent messages by, you 
know ! Won’t you speak to Master Davy 

He was as mute and senseless as the box, fiom winch his form deiived the only 
expiession it had. 

** He ’s a going out with the tide,” said Mi. Peggotty to me, behind his hand. 

My eyes weie dim, and so were Mr. Peggotty’s; but I repeated in a whisper, 
“ With the tide?” 

People can’t die, along the coast,” said Mr. Peggotty, ** except when the tide ’s 
pretty mgh out. They can’t be born, unless it ’s pietty nigh in— not propeily boin, 
till flood. He ’s a going out with the tide. It ’s ebb at half-arter three, slack water 
half-an-hour. If he lives ’till it turns, he ^11 hold his own till past the flood, and go 
out with the next tide.” 

We remained there, watching him, a long time — ^liours. What mysterious influ- 
mce my presence had upon him in that state of his senses, I shall not pietend 
to say ; but when he at last began to wander feebly, it is certain he was mutteuiig 
about driving me to school. 

** He’s coming to himself,” said Peggotty. 

Mr, Peggotty touched me, and whispeied with much awe and leverence, ‘‘ They 
are both a going out fast ” 

** Barkis, my dear!” said Peggotty. 

‘‘ C. P. Baikis,” he cried family. “No better woman anywhere!” 

“Look! Here’s l^Iaster Davy!” said Peggotty. For he now opened his 
eyes. 

I was on the point of asking him if he knew me, when he tried to stietch out his 
arm, and said to me, distinctly, with a pleasant smile : 

“ Barkis is willin’ !” 

And, it being low water, he went out with the tide. 


CHAPTER XXXL 

A GREATER LOSS. 

It was not difficult for me, on Peggotty’s solicitation, to resolve to stay wheie I 
was, until after the remains of the poor cairier should have made their la^t journey 
to Blunderstone. She had long ago bought, out of hci own savings, a liitle piece 
of ground in our old churchyaid near the giave “ of her sweet girl,” as she always 
called my mother ; and there they were to rest. 

In keeping Peggotty company, and doing all I could for her (little enough at the 
utmost), I was as grateful, I rejoice to think, as even now I could vnCli myself 
to have been. But I am afraid I had a supreme satisfaction, of a personal and 
professional nature, in taking charge of Llr. Barkis’s will, and expounding its 
contents. 

I may claim the merit of having originated the suggestion that the will should be 
looked for in the box After some search, it was found in the box, at the bottom of 
a horse’s nose-bag ; wherein (besides hay) there was discoveied an old gold watch, 
with chain and seals, which hli . Barkis had worn on his wedding-day, and which 
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had never been seen before or since ; a silver tobacco-stopper, in the form of a leg ; 
an imitation lemon, full of minute cups and saucers, which I have some idea 
Mr* Barkis must have pm chased to present to me when I was a child, and 
afterwards found himself unable to part with ; eighty-seven guineas and a half, 
in guineas and half guineas ; two hundred and ten pounds, in perfectly clean Bank 
notes; ceitam receipts for Bank of England stock; an old horse-shoe, a bad 
shilling, a piece of camphor, and an oyster-shell. From the circumstance of 
the latter article having been much polished, and displaying prismatic colours 
on the inside, I conclude that Mr. Barkis had some general ideas about pearls, 
which never resolved themselves into anything definite. 

For years and years, Mr Barkis had carried this box, on all his journeys, every 
day. That it might the better escape notice, he had invented a fiction that it 
belonged to Mr. Blackboy,” and was to be left with Barkis till called for;” a 
fable he had elaborately written on the lid, in characters now scarcely legible. 

He had hoarded, all these years, I found, to good purpose. His property 
in money amounted to nearly three thousand pounds. Of this he bequeathed 
the interest of one thousand to Mr. Peggotty foi his life ; on his decease, the prin- 
cipal to be equally divided betw'een Peggotty, little Emily, and me, or the survivor 
or survivors of us, share and share alike. All the rest he died possessed of, he be- 
queathed to Peggotty ; whom he left residuary legatee, and sole executrix of that 
his last will and testament. 

I felt myself quite a pioctor when I read this document aloud with all possible 
ceremony, and set forth its piovisions, any number of times, to those whom they 
concerned. I began to think there was more in the Commons than I had supposed. 
I examined the will with the deepest attention, pronounced it perfectly formal m all 
respects, made a pencil-mark or so in dhe margin, and thought it rather extraor- 
dinaiy that I knew so much. 

In this abstruse pursuit ; in making an account for Peggotty, of all the property 
into which she had come ; in arranging all the affairs in an orderly manner; and in 
being her referee and adviser on every point, to our joint delight ; I passed the w^eek 
before the funeral. I did not see little Emily in that interval, but they told me she 
was to be quietly married in a fortnight. 

I did not attend the funeral in character, if I may venture to say so. I mean I 
was not dressed up in a black cloak and a streamer, to frighten the birds ; but 
I walked over to Blundei stone early in the morning, and was in the churchyard 
when it came, attended only by Peggotty and her brother. The mad gentleman 
looked on, out of my little window ; INIr. Chillip’s baby wagged its heavy head, and 
rolled its goggle eyes, at the clergyman, over its nurse’s shoulder; Mr. Omer 
breathed short in the background ; no one else was there ; and it was very quiet. 
We walked about the churchyard for an hour, after all was over; and pulled some 
young leaves from the tree^bove my mother’s grave. 

A dread falls on me here. A cloud is lowering on the distant town, towards 
which I retraced my solitary steps. I fear to approach it. I cannot bear to think 
of what did come, upon that memorable night; of what must come again, if I 
go on. 

It is no worse, because I write of it. It would be no better, if I stopped my most 
unwilling hand* It is done. Nothing can undo it; nothing can make it otherwise 
than as it was. 

My old nurse was to go to London with me next day, on the business of the will 
Little Emily was passing that day at Mr. Omer’s, We were all to meet in the old 
boathouse that night. Ham would bring Emdy at the usual hour. I would walk 
back at my leisure. The brother and sister would return as they had come, and be 
expecting us, when the day closed in, at the fireside. 
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1 parted from them at the wicket-gate^ where visionary Straps had rested 
with Roderick Random’s knapsack in the days of yore; and, instead of going 
straight back, walked a little distance on the road to Lowestoft* 'Ihen I turned, 
and walked back towards Yarmouth. I stayed to dine at a decent alehouse, some 
mile or two from the Feiry I have mentioned before; and thus the day woie away, 
and it was evening when I reached it. Rain was falling heavily by that time, 
and it was a wild night ; but there was a moon belimd the clouds, and it was not 
dark. 

I was soon within sight of Mr. Peggo tty’s house, and of the light within it 
shining through the window. A little doundenng across the sand, which was 
heavy, brought me to the door, and I went in. 

It looked very comfortable indeed, hir. Peggotty had smoked his evening pipe, 
and there were preparations for some supper by-and-by. ^Tlie fire was biight, the 
ashes were thiown up, the locker was ready for little Emily in her old place. In 
her own old place sat Peggotty, once more, looking (but for her dress) as if she had 
never left it. She had fallen back, already, on the society of the work-box with 
Saint Paul’s upon the lid, the yard-mcasiiie in the cottage, and the bit of wax 
candle; and there they all weie, just as if they had never been disiuibed. Mis. 
Gumxnidge appeared to be fiettmg a little, m her old corner; and consequently 
looked quite natural, too. 

‘‘ You’re first of the lot, Mas’r Davy’” said Mr. Peggotty, with a happy face. 

Doen’t keep in that coat, sir, if it ’s wet.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Peggotty,” said I, giving him my outer coat to hang up. 
“ It ’s quite dry.” 

“So ’tis 1” said Mr. Peggotty, feeling my shoulders. “As a chip! Sit ye 
down, sir. It ain’t 0 ’ no use saying welcome to you, but you’re welcome, kind and 
hearty.” 

“Thank you, Mr, Peggotty, I am sure of that. Well, Peggotty!” said I, 
giving her a kiss. “ And how are you, old woman T 

“ Ha, ha 1” laughed Mr Peggotty, sitting down beside us, and rubbing his 
hands in his sense of relief fiom recent trouble, and in the genuine heartiness of his 
nature; “ there ’s not a woman in the wureld, sir — as I tell her — that need to feel 
more easy in her mind than her ! She done her dooty by the departed, and the 
departed know’d it ; and the departed done what was right by her, as she done 
what was right by the departed; — and — and — and it ’s all right i” 

Mrs. Gummidge groaned. 

“ Cheer up, my pretty mawther !” said Mr. Peggotty. (But he shook his head 
aside at us, evidently sensible of the tendency of the late occunences to recall the 
memory of the old one.) “ Doen’t be down ! Cheer up, for yom own self, on’y a 
little bit, and see if a good deal more doen’t come nat’ral !” 

“Not to me, Dan’I,” returned Mrs. Gummidge. “ Notliink ’s nat’ral to me but 
to be lone and lorn,” 

“No, no,” said Mi. Peggotty, soothing her sorrows. 

"Yes, yes, Dan’I 1” said Mrs. Gumtnidge. ain’t a person to live with them 
as has had money left. Thinks go too contrany with me, I had better be a 
riddance.” 

^ “Why, how should I ever spend it without you?” said Mr. Peggotty, with an 
air of serious remonstrance. “What are you a talking on? Doen’t 1 want you 
more now, than ever I did ?” 

“I know’d I was never wanted before !” cried Mrs. Gummidge, with a pitiable 
whimper, ' and now I ’m told so ! How could I expect to be wanted, being so 
lone and lorn, and so contrairy 1” 

Mr, Peggotty seemed very mucU shocked aX himself for having made a speech 
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capable of this unfeeling construction, but was pi evented from replying, Lj 
Peggotty’s pulling his sleeve, and shaking her head. After looking at Mrs, 
Gummidge for some moments, in sore distress of mmd, he glanced at the Dutcli 
clock, rose, snuffed the candle, and put it in the window, 

*‘Theer!’’ said Mr. Peggotty, cheenl 7 . ‘‘Theer we are, Missis Gummidge P 
hlis. Gummidge slightly groaned. Lighted up, according to custom ! You he a 
wonderin’ what that ’s fur, sir I Well, it ’s fur our little Em’ly. You see, the path 
ain’t over light or cheerful arter dark ; and when I ’m here at the hour as she ’s a 
comm’ home, I puts the light m the winder. That, you see,” said Mr. Peggotty, 
bending over me with great glee, “meets two objects. She says, says Em’ly, 
‘ Theer ’s home she says. And likewise, says Em’ly, ‘ My uncle ’s theer I’ Fut 
if I ain’t theer, I never have no light showed.” 

“ You ’re a baby 1” said Peggotty j very fond of him for it, if she thought so. 

“Well,” re tinned Mr. Peggotty, standing with his legs pretty wide apart, and 
rubbing his hands up and down them in his comfortable satisfaction, as lie looked 
alternately at us and at the fire, “I doen’t knovir but I am. Not, you see, to 
look at.” 

“Not azackly,” observed Peggotty, 

“No,” laughed Mr. Peggotty, “not to look at, but to — to consider on, you 
know. I doen’t care, bless you ! Now I tell you. When I go a looking and 
looking about that theer pritty house of our Em’ly ’s, I ’m — I ’m Gormed,” said J^Ir. 
Peggotty, with sudden emphasis — “theer f I can’t say moie — if I doeii’t feel as if 
the littlest things was her, a’most. I takes ’em up and I puts ’em down, and I 
touches of ’em as delicate as if they was our Em’ly. So ’tis with her little bonneti 
and that. I couldn’t see one on ’em rough used a purpose — ^not fur the wiiole 
wureld. There ’s a babby for you, in the form of a great Sea Porkypme I” said 
Mr. Peggotty, relieving his earnestness with a roar of laughter, 

Peggotty and I both laughed, but not so loud. 

“ It ’s my opinion, you see,” said Mr Peggotty, with a delighted face, after some 
further rubbing of his legs, “ as this is along of my havin’ played with her so much, 
and made believe as we was Turks, and French, and sharks, and e\ery wariety of 
fonnners — bless you, yes ; and lions and whales, and I doen’t know w^hat all ! — ‘ 
when she warn’t no higher than my knee. I ’ve got into the way on it, you know^ 
Why, this here candle, now i” said Mr. Peggotty, gleefully holding out his hand 
towards it, “ / know wery well that arter she ’s marned and gone, I shall put tliat 
candle theer, just that same as now. I know W'ery well that when I ’m here o’ 
nights (and where else should / live, bless your arts, whatever fortun I come into !) 
and she ain’t here, or I ain’t theer, I shall put the candle in the winder, and sit 
afore the fire, pretending I ’m expecting of her, like I ’m a doing now. There'^s a 
babby for you,” said Mr. Peggotty, with another roar, “m the foim of a Sea 
Porkypme ! Why, at the present minute, when I see the candle sparkle up, I says 
to myself, ‘ She ’s a looking at it i Em’ly ’s a coming !’ Time’s a babby for you, m 
the form of a Sea Porkypme ! Right for all that,” said Mr. Peggotty, stopping ui 
his roar, and smiting his hands together, “ far here she is !” 

It was only Ham. The night should have turned more wet since I came in, for 
he had a large sou’wester hat on, slouched over his^face. 

“ Wheer ’s Em’ly ?” said Mr. Peggotty. 

Ham made a motion with his head, as if she were outside. Mr. Peggotty took 
the light from the window, trimmed it, put it on the table, and was busily stining 
the fire, when Ham, who had not moved, said : 

“ Mas’r Davy, will you come out a minute, and see what Em’ly and me has got 
to show you 

We went out As I passed him at the door, I saw, to my astonishment and 
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fright, that he was deadly pale. He pushed me hastily into the open air, and 
closed the door upon us. Only upon us two. 

Ham I what ’s the matter T 

Mas’r Davy 1—'’ Oh, for his broken heart, how dreadfully he -wept ! 

I was paralyzed by the sight of such grief. I don't know w^hat I thought, 
or what I dreaded. I could only look at him. 

Ham I Poor good fellow ! For Heaven’s sake, tell me what ’s the matter !” 

** My love, Mas’r Davy — the pride and hope of my art — hei that I ’d have died 
for, and would die for now—she'^s gone 1” 

Gone 1” 

Em’ly ’s run away ! Oh, Mas’r Davy, think how she ’s mn away, when I pray 
my good and gracious God to kill her (hei that is so dear above all things) sooner 
than let her come to min and disgrace !” 

The face he turned up to the troubled sky, the quivering of his clasped hands, 
the agony of his figure, remain associated with that lonely waste, in my remem- 
brance, to this hour. It is always night theie, and he is the only object in the 
scene. 

^‘You’re a scholar,” he said, hurnedly, ^‘and know what’s right and best. 
What am I to say, indoors ? How am I ever to break it to him, Mas’r Davy ?” 

I saw the door move, and instinctively tried to hold the latch on the outside, to 
gam a moment’s time. It was too late. Mr. Peggotty thrust foith his fiice ; and 
never could I forget the change that came upon it when he saw us, if I weie to 
live five bundled years. 

I remember a great wail and cry, and the women hanging about him, and we 
all standing m the room ; I with a paper in my hand, which Ham had given me ; 
Mr. Peggotty, with his vest tom open, hxs han wild, his face and lips quite white, 
and blood tnckhng down his bosom (it had sprung fiom Ins mouth, I think), 
looking fixedly at me. 

‘‘Read it, sir,” he said, in a low shivering voice. “Slow, please. I doen’t 
know as I can understand.” 

In the midst of the silence of death, I read thus, from a blotted letter ; 

'When you, Avho love me so much better than I ever have deserved, even when my mind wis 
innocent, see this, I shall be far away ' ” 

“ I shaE be fur away,” he repeated slowly. “ Stop ! Em’ly fur away. Well 1” 

‘ When I leave my dear home— my dear home — oh, my dear home ! — in the morning.* 
the letter bore date on the previous night : 

* —it will be never to come back, unless he brings me hack a lady This will be found at night, 
many hours after, instead of me Oh, if you knew how my heart is torn If even you, that I have 
wronged so much, that never can forgive me, could only know what I suffer I I am too wicked to 
wnte about myself. Oh, take comfort m thinking that I am so bad. Oh, for mercy\ sake, tell uncle 
that I nev er loved him half so dear asnow Oh, don’t remember how affectionate and kind you have 
all been to me— don’t remember we were ever to be married— hut try to think as if I died when 1 was 
little, and w^ somewhere. Pray Heaven that I am going away from, have compassion on 

my uncle » TOl him that I never loved him half so dear. Be his comfort. Love some good gn 1, 
that will he what I was once to uncle, and be tiue to you, and worthy of you, and know no shame 
but me God bless all » I’ll pray for all, often, on my knees. If he don’t bring me back a 
lady, and I don t pray for my own self, I ’II pray for all. My parting love to uncle. My last tears, 
and iny last thames, for uncle T ” 

That was all. 

He stood, long after I had ceased to read, still looking at me. At length I 
ventured to take his hand, and to entreat hira, as well as I could, to endeavour to 
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get some command of himself. He replied, ‘‘I thankee, sir, I thankee !” without 
moving. 

Ham spoke to him. Mr. Peggotty was so far sensible of Ms affliction, that he 
wrung his hand ; but, otherwise, he remained in the same state, and no one dared 
to disturb him. 

Slowly, at last he moved his eyes fiom my face, as if he w^ere waking from a 
vision, and cast them round the room Then he said, in a low voice : 

Who ’s the man ? I want to know his name.” 

Ham glanced at me, and suddenly I felt a shock that struck me back. 

There ’s a man suspected,” said Mr. Peggotty. Who is it 

“ Mas’r Davy !” imploied Ham. Go out a bit, and let me tell him what I 
must. You doen’t ought to hear it, sir.” 

I felt the shock again. I sank down in a chair, and tried to utter some 
reply ; but my tongue was fettered, and my sight was weak. 

I want to know his name !” I heard said, once more. 

**For some time past,” Ham faltered, ^Hhere^sbeen a servant about here, at 
odd times. There ’s been a gen’lm’n too. Both of ’em belonged to one another.” 

Mr. Peggotty stood fixed as before, but now looking at him. 

The servant, ’’pursued Ham, was seen alongwith — our poor girl — ^last night. 
He’s been in hiding about heie, this week or over. He was thought to have 
gone, but he was hiding. Doen’t stay, Mas’r Davy, doen’t I” 

I felt Peggotty’s arm round my neck, but I could not have moved if the house 
had been about to fall upon me. 

** A strange chay and bosses was outside town, this morning, on the Norwich 
road, a’most afore the day bioke,” Ham went on. ** The servant went to it, and 
come fiom it, and went to it again. When he went to it again, Em’ly was nigh 
him. The t’other was inside. He ’s the man.” 

‘‘ For the Lord’s love,” said Mr. Peggotty, falling back, and putting out his hand, 
as if to keep off what he dieaded. “ Doen’t tell me his name ’s Steerforth J” 

Mas’r Davy,” exclaimed Ham, in a broken voice, “it ain’t no fault of youm-— 
and I am far from laying of it to you — but his name is Steerforth, and he ’s a 
damned villain !” 

Mr. Peggotty uttered no cry, and shed no tear, and moved no more, until he 
seemed to wake again, all at once, and pulled down his rough coat from its peg in 
a comer. 

*‘Bear a hand with this I I ’m struck of a heap, and can’t do it,” he said, im- 
patiently. “Bear a hand and help me. Well!” when somebody had done so, 
“Now give me that theer hat 1” 

Ham asked him whither he was going. 

“ I ’m a going to seek my niece. I ’m a going to seek my Em’ly. I ’m a going, 
first, to stave in that theer boat, and sink it where I would have drownded as 
I ’m a livin’ sonl, if I had had one thought of what was in him ^ As he sat afoie 
me,” he said, wildly, holding out his clenched right hand, “as he sat afoie me. 
face to face, stnke me down dead, but I ’d have drownded him, and thought it 
right ^ — I ’m a going to seek my niece.” 

“Where ?” cued Ham, intei posing himself before the door. 

“ Anywhere ! I ’m a going to seek my niece through the wureld. I ’m a going 
to find my poor niece in her shame, and brmg her back. No one stop me 1 1 
tell you I ’m a going to seek my niece I” 

“No, no I” cried Mrs. Gummidge, coming between them, in a fit of crying 
“No, no, Dan’l, not as you are now. Seek her in a little while, my lone loin 
Dan’l, and that ’ll be but right ! but not as you are now. Sit ye down, and give 
me your forgiveness for having ever been a worrit to you, Dan’l — what have mj> 
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contrairies ever been to this I — and let us speak a word about them times when she 
was first an orphan, and when Ham was too, and when I was a poor widder 
woman, and you took me im It’ll soften your poor heait, Dan’l,’^ laying^ her 
head upon his shoulder, and you ’ll bear your sorrow better ; for you know the 
promise, Dan’l, ^As you have done it unto one of the least of these, you have 
done It unto me’ ; and that can never fail under this roof, that’s been our shelter 
for so many, many year I” 

He was quite passive now ; and when I heard him crying;, the impulse that had 
been upon me to go down upon my knees, and ask their pardon for the desolation 
I had caused, and cuise Steerforth, yielded to a better feeling, hly overcharged 
heart found the same relief, and I cned too. 


CHAPTER XXXIL 

THE BEGINNING OF A LONG JOIXENEy. 

What is natural in me, is natural in many other men, I infer, and so I am not 
afiaid to write that I never had loved Steerforth better than when the ties that bound 
me to him were broken. In the keen distress of the discovery of his unworthiness, 
1 thought more of all that was brilliant in him, I softened more towards all that was 
good in him, I did more justice to the qualities that might have made him a man of 
a noble nature and a great name, than ever I had done in the height of my devotion 
to him. Deeply as I felt my own unconscious part m his pollution of an honest 
home, I believed that if I had been brought face to face with him, I could not have 
uttered one reproach. I should have loved him so well still — though he fascinated 
me no longer — I should have held in so much tenderness the memory of my affection 
for him, that I think I should have been as weak as a spirit-wounded child, in all 
but the enteidamment of a thought that we could ever be le-united. That thought 
I never had. I felt, as he had felt, that all was at an end between us What his 
remembrances of me w’ere, I have never known — they were light enough, perhaps, 
and easily dismissed — ^but mine of him were as the remembrances of a cherished 
fnend, who was dead. 

Yes, Steerforth, long removed from the scenes of this poor history ^ My sorrow 
may bear involuntary witness against you at the Judgment Throne; but my angry 
thoughts or my reproaches never will, I know i 

The news of what had happened soon spread through the town ; insomuch that 
as I passed along the streets next morning, I overheard the people speaking of it at 
their doors. Many were hard upon her, some few weie hard upon him, but towaids 
her second father and her lover theic was but one sentiment Among all kinds of 
people a respect for them in their distress prevailed, which was full of gentleness 
and delicacy. The seafanng men kept apart, when those two were seen early, 
walking with slow steps on the beach, and stood in knots, talking compassionately 
among themselves. 

It was on the beach, close down by the sea, that I found them. It would have 
been easy to perceive that they had not slept all last night, even if Peggotty had 
failed to tell me of their still sitting just as I left them, when it was broad day. 
They looked worn ; and I thought Mr. Peggotty’s head was bowed in one night 
more than in all the years I had known hmi. But they were both as grave and 
steady as the sea itself : then lying beneatli a dark sky, waveless — ^yet with a heavy 
roll upon it, as if it breathed in its rest— and touched, on the honzon, with a strip 
of silvery light from the unseen sun. 
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** We have had a moit of talk, sir,’* said Mr. Peggotty to me, when we had all 
three walked a little while in silence, what we ought and doen’t ought to do* 
But we see our course now.’* 

I happened to glance at Ham, then looking out to sea upon the distant light, and 
a frightful thought came into my mind — not that his face was angry, for it was not ; 
I recall nothing but an expression of stem determination in it — that if ever he 
encountered Steerforth, he would kill him. 

“ My dooty here, sir,** said Mr. Peggotty, is done. I *m a going to seek my — ** 
he stopped, and went on m a firmer voice : I *m a going to seek her. That *s my 
dooty evemiore.** 

He shook liis head wlieii I asked him where he would seek her, and inquired if I 
were going to London to-morrow? I told him I had not gone to-day, fearing to 
lose the chance of being of any service to him j but that I was ready to go when 
he would. 

I *11 go along with you, sir,’* he rejoined, if you *re agreeable, to-morrow.** 

We walked again, for a while, in silence. 

‘‘ Plam,” he presently resumed, ‘‘ he *11 hold to his present work, and go and live 
along with my sister. The old boat yonder — '* 

“ Will you desert the old boat, Mr. Peggotty?’* I gently interposed. 

My station, Mas’r Da\y,*’ he returned, ‘‘ain’t theie no longei ; and if ever a 
boat foundered, since theie was darkness on the face of the deep, that one ’s 
gone dowm. But no, sir, no; I doen’t mean as it should be deserted. Fur from 
that.” 

We walked again for a while, as before, until he explained: 

“ My wishes is, sir, as it shall look, day and night, winter and summer, as it has 
always looked, since she fust know’d it. If ever she should come a wandering back, 
I wouldn’t have the old place seem to cast her off, you understand, but seem to 
tempt her to draw nigher to ’t, and to peep in, maybe, like a ghost, out of the wind 
and ram, through the old winder, at the old seat by the fiie. Then, maybe, Mas’r 
Davy, seem’ none but Missis Gummidge there, she might take heart to creep m, 
trembling; and might come to be laid down m her old bed, and rest her weary 
head where it was once so gay.” 

I could not speak to him in reply, though I tried. 

Every night,” said Mr Peggotty, “as reg’lar as the night comes, the candle 
must be stood in its old pane of glass, that if ever she should see it, it may seem to 
say ‘ Come back, my child, come back 1* If ever there ’s a knock. Ham (particler 
a soft knock), arter dark, at your aunt’s door, doen’t you go mgh it. Let it be her 
— not you — that sees my fallen child 1” 

He walked a little in front of us, and kept before us for some minutes. During 
this interval, I glanced at Ham again, and observing the same expiession on his 
face, and his eye, still directed to the distant light, I touched his arm. 

Twice I called him by Ins name, in the tone in which I might have tried to rouse 
a sleeper, before he heeded me. When I at last inquired on what his thoughts 
were so bent, he replied : 

“ On what *s afoie me, Mas’r Davy; and over you.” 

“ On the life before you, do you mean?** He had pointed confusedly out to sea. 

‘‘Ay, Mas’r Davy. I doen’t rightly know how *tis, but from over yon theie 
seemed to me to come — the end of it like;” lookmg at me as if he were waking, but 
with the same determined face. 

“ What end?” I asked, possessed by my former fear, 

“I doen’t know-,” he said, thoughtfully; “I was calling to mind that the 
beginning of it all did take place here — and then the end come. But it’s gone! 
Mas’r Davy,” he added; answering, as I think, my look; “you han’t no call to be 
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afeerd of me : but I ’m Idender muddled ; I don’t fare to feel no matters,”— wliich 
was as much as to say that he was not himself, and quite confounded. 

Mr. Peggotty stopping for us to join him: we did so, and said no moie. The 
remembrance of this, in connexion mth my former thought, however, haunted me 
at intervals, even until the inexorable end came at its appointed time. 

We insensibly approached the old boat, and entered. Mis. Gummidge, no longer 
moping in her especial comer, was busy preparing breakfast. She took Mi. 
Peggotty’s hat, and placed his seat for him, and spoke so comfortably and softly, 
that I haidly knew her. 

my good man,” said she, ‘^you must eat and drink, and keep up your 
strength, for witliout it you ’ll do nowt. Try, that ’s a dear soul I And if I disturb 
you with my clicketten,” she meant her chattering, “tell me so, Dan’l, and I 
won’t,” 

When she had served us all, she withdrew to the window, where she sedulously 
employed herself in repairing some shirts and other clothes belonging to Mr. 
Peggotty, and neatly folding and packing them in an old oilskin bag, such as 
sailors carry. Meanwhile, she continued talking, in the same quiet manner : 

“All times and seasons, you know, Dan’l,” said Mis. Gummidge, “I shall be 
alius here, and every think will look accoidin’ to your wishes. I ’m a poor scholar, 
but I shall write to you, odd times, when you ’re away, and send my letteis to 
Mas’r Davy, Maybe you ’ll write to me too, Dan’l, odd times, and tell me how you 
fare to feel upon your lone lorn jourmes.” 

“You ’ll be a solitary woman heie, I ’m afeerd!” said Mr. Peggotty, 

“No, no, Dan’l,” she returned, “I shan’t be that. Doen’t you mind me. I 
shall have enough to do to keep a Beein for you” (Mrs Gummidge meant a home), 
“again you come back — to keep a Beein here for any that may hap to come back, 
Dan’l. In the fine time, I shall set outside the door as I used to do. If ^nyskozdd 
come nigh, they shall see the old widder woman true to ’em, a long way off ” 

What a change in Mrs. Gummidge in a little time ! She was another woman. 
She was so devoted, she had such a quick peiception of what it would be well to 
say, and what it would be well to leave unsaid ; slie was so forgetful of heiself, and 
so regardful of the soirow about her, that I held her in a soit of veneiatiom Tlie 
work she did that day 1 There weie many things to be bi ought up fiom the beach 
and stoied in the outhouse — as oais, nets, sails, cordage, spars, lobster-pots, bags of 
ballast, and the like; and though there was abundance of assistance rendeiecl, there 
being not a pair of working hands on all that shore but would have labored hard 
for Mr. Peggotty, and been well paid in being asked to do it, yet she persisted, all 
day long, m toiling under weights that she was quite unequal to, and fagging to and 
fro on all sorts of unnecessary errands. As to deploring hei misfortunes, she appeared 
to have entirely lost the recollection of ever having had any. She pieseived an 
equable cheei fulness m the midst of her sympathy, which was not the least astonish- 
ing part of the change that had come over her. Quci ulousness was out of the question 
I did not even obsei ve her voice to falter, or a tear to escape from her eyes, the whole 
day through, until twilight; when she and I and Mr Peggotty being alone together, 
and he having fallen asleep in perfect exhaustion, she bioke into a half-suppressei] 
fit of sobbing and crying, and taking me to the door, said, “ Evei bless you, Mas’r 
Davy, be a fiiend to him, poor dear Then, she immediately lan out of the house 
to wash her face, in oider that she might sit quietly beside him, and be found at 
work there, when he should awake. In shoi 1 1 left hei, when I went away at night, 
the prop and staff of Mr. Peggotty’s affliction : and I could not meditate enoiigl-; 
upon the lesson that I read m Mrs. Gummidge, and the new experience she unfolded 
to me. 

It was between nine and ten o’clock when, strolling in a melancholy manner 
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througli the town, I stopped at Mr. Omer’s door. Mr. Omer had taken it so much 
to heart, his daughter told me, that he had been very low and poorly all day, and 
had gone to bed without his pipe. 

A deceitful, bad-hearted girl,’’ said Mrs. Joram. There was no good in her, 

e'ver 

Don’t say so,” I returned. “You don’t think so.” 

“Yes, I do!” died Mrs. Joram, angnly. 

“No, no,” said 1. 

Mrs.Joiam tossed her head, endeavouring to be very stem and cross; but she 
could not command her softer self, and began to cry. I was young, to be siue; but 
I thought much the better of her for this sympathy, and fancied it became her, as a 
vutuous wife and mother, very well indeed. 

“ What Will she ever do !” sobbed Minnie. “ Where will she go I What will 
become of her I Oh, how could she be so cruel, to herself and himl” 

I lemembered the time when Minnie was a young and pretty girl ; and I was glad 
that she remembered it too, so feelingly, 

“ My little Mmme,” said Mis. Joram, “has only just now been got to sleep. 
Even m her sleep she is sobbing for Em’ly. All day long, little Minnie has cried for 
her, and asked me, over and over again, whether Em’ly was wicked ? What can I 
say to her, when Em’ly tied a nbbon off her own neck round little Minnie’s the last 
night she was here, and laid her head down on the pillow beside hei till she was fast 
asleep ! The ribbon ’s round my little Minnie’s neck now. It ought not to be, 
perhaps, but what can I do ? Em’ly is very bad, but they were fond of one anothei. 
And the child knows nothing!” 

Mrs. Joram was so unhappy, that her husband came out to take care of her. 
Leaving them together, I went home to Peggotty’s; more melancholy myself, if 
possible, than I had been yet. 

That good creatuie — I mean Peggotty — ^all untired by her late anxieties and sleep- 
less nights, was at her brother’s, wheie she meant to stay tiU mornmg An old 
woman, who had been employed about the house for some weeks past, while 
Peggotty had been unable to attend to it, was the house’s only other occupant 
besides myself. As I had no occasion for her services, I sent her to bed, by no 
means against her will ; and sat down before the kitchen fiie a little while, to think 
about all this. 

I was blending it with the deathbed of the late hlr Eaikis, and was driving out 
with the tide towards the distance at which Ham had looked so singularly in the 
morning, when I was recalled fiom my wanderings by a knock at the door. There 
was a knocker upon the door, but it was not that which made the sound. The tap 
was from a hand, and low down upon the door, as if it were given by a child. 

It made me start as much as if it had been the knock of a footman to a person of 
distinction. I opened the door ; and at first looked down, to my amazement, on 
nothing but a great umbrella that appealed to be walking about of itself. Put 
piesenlly I disco vexed underneath it, Miss Mowcher. 

1 might not have been prepared to give the little creature a veiy kind reception, 
if, on her lemoving the umbiella, which her utmost effoits weie miable to shut up, 
she had shown me the “volatile” expression of face which had made so great an 
impression on me at our fiist and last meetmg. But her face, as she turned it up to 
mine, was so earnest ; and when I relieved her of the umbrella (which would have 
been an inconvenient one for the Insh giant), she wrung her little hands m such an 
afflicted manner; that I rather inclined towards her. 

“ Miss Mowchei !” said I, after glancing up and down the empty street, without 
distinctly knowing what I expected to see besides ; ^ * how do you come heie 1 What 
is the matter 
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Slie motioned to me with her short right aim, to shut the iimbiella for her; and 
passing me hurriedly, went into the kitchen. When I had closed the door, and 
followed, With the umbrella in my hand, I found her sitting on the cornei of the 
fender — it was a low non one, with two flat bais at top to stand plates upon — in 
die shadow of the boiler, swaying herself backwards and forwards, and chafing her 
hands upon her knees like a peison in pain 

Quite alaimed at being the only lecipient of this untimely visit, and the only 
spectator of this poi lentous behaviour, I exclaimed again, "‘Pray tell me, Miss 
^lowcher, what is the matter ’ are you ill 

‘‘My dear young soul,” letuined Miss Mowcher, squeezing her hands upon her 
heart one over the other. “lam ill heie, I am very ilk To think that it should 
come to this, when I might have known it and perhaps pi evented it, if I hadn’t 
been a thoughtless fool 1” 

Again her large bonnet (veiy disproportionate to her figure) went backwaids and 
forwards, in her swaying of her little body to and fro ; while a most gigantic bonnet 
rocked, in unison with it, upon the wall. 

“ I am surprised,” I began, “ to see you so distressed and serious ” — when she 
interrupted me. 

“Yes, it’s always so!” she said. “They aie all surpiised, these inconsiderate 
young people, fairly and full grown, to see any natural feeling in a little thing like 
me! They make a plaything of me, use me for their amusement, thiow me away 
when they are tired, and wondei that I feel moi’e than a toy hoise or a wooden 
soldier! Yes, yes, that ’s the way. The old way 

“ It may be, with otheis,” I leturned, “ but I do assuie you it is not with me. 
Perhaps I ought not to be at all surpiised to see you as you aie now: I know so 
little of you. I said, without consideration, what I tliought. 

“ What can I do ?” returned the little woman, standing up, and holding out her 
arms to show herself. “ See ’ What I am, my father was , and my sister is ; and 
my brother is. I have woiked for sister and brother these many yeais — haid, 
Mr Coppei field — all day. I must live. I do no harm. If theie are people so 
unreflecting or so cruel, as to make a jest of me, what is left for me to do but to 
make a jest of myself, them, and every thing? If I do so, for the time, whose 
fault IS that ? Mine ?” 

No, Not Miss Mowcheds, I peiceived. 

“ If I had shown myself a sensitive dwarf to your false friend,” pursued the 
little woman, shaking her head at me, with reproachful earnestness, ‘ ‘ how much 
of his help or good-will do you think / should ever have had ’ If little IMowcher 
twho had no hand, young gentleman, in the making of heiself) addressed heiself 
to him, or the like of him, because of her misfortunes, when do you suppose her 
miall voice would have been heaid? Little Mowcher would have as much need 
to live, if she was the bitteiest and dullest of pigmies; but she couldn’t do it. 
No. She might whistle for her biead and butter till she died of Air ” 

kliss Mowcher sat down on the fender again, and took out her handkei chief, and 
wiped hei eyes. 

“ Be thankful for me, if you have a kind heart, as I think you have,” she said, 
“ that while I know well what I am, I can be cheerful and endiiie it all. I am 
thankful for myself, at any rate, that I can find my tiny u ay tin ough the world, 
Without being beholden to any one; and that m leturii foi all that is thrown at me, 
in folly or vpity, as I go along, I can throw bubbles back. If I don’t brood over 
all I want, it is the better for me, and not the woise for any one. If I am a x:>lay- 
thing for you giants, be gentle with me,” 
kliss Mowcher replaced her handkerchief in her pocket, looking at me with very 
intent expression all the while, and pursued ; 
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Miss Mmac/ieT^s Eyes are opened. 

I saw you in the stieet just now. You may suppose I am not able to walk as 
fast as you, with my short legs and short breath, and I couldn’t oyertake you; but 
I guessed wheie you came, and came after you, I have been here before, to-day, 
but the good woman wasn’t at home.” 

Do you know her?” I demanded. 

‘‘ I know of her, and about her,” she replied, from Omer and Joram. I \Yas 
there at seven o’clock this morning. Do you lemember uhat Steerforlh said to me 
about this iinfoi Innate gill, that time when I saw }ou both at the inn ?” 

The great bonnet on hliss hlowchei’s head, and the greater bonnet on tne wall, 
began to go backwards and forwards again when she asked this question. 

I lemembered veiy well what she refeiied to, having had it in my thoughts many 
times that day. I told her so. 

“ May the Father of all Evil confound him,” said the little woman, nolding up 
her forefinger between me and her sparkling eyes; “ and ten times more confound 
that wicked servant; but I believed it was jw/ who had a boyish passion for herl” 

I ?” I lepeated. 

Child, child > In the name of blind ill-fortune,” cried Miss hlowcher, wringing 
her hands impatiently, as she went to and fro again upon the fender, * ^ why did 
you piaise her so, and blush, and look disturbed?” 

I could not conceal from myself that I had done this, though for a reason veiy 
diffeient from her supposition. 

‘‘What did I know?” said hliss hlowchcr, taking out her handkerchief again, 
and giving one little stamp on the ground whene%^er, at short intervals, she applied 
it to her eyes with both hands at once. “He vas crossing you and wheedling 
you, I sav/; and you were soft wax in his hands, I saw. Had I left the room a 
minute, when his man told me that ‘ Young Innocence’ (so he called you, and you 
may call him ‘ Old Guilt’ all the days of your life) had set his heait upon her, and 
she was giddy and liked him, but his master was lesolved that no harm should 
come of It — more for your sake than for hers — and that that was their business 
here ’ How could I hut believe him ? I saw Steerforth soothe and please you by 
Ins piaise of her ! You were the first to mention her name You owned to an old 
admnation of her. You weie hot and cold, and red and all at once when I 

spoke to you of her What could I think — what did I think — but that you were a 
young libertine in eveiy thing but expeiience, and had fallen into hands that had 
cxpeiience enough, and could manage you (having the fancy) for your own good? 
Oh I oh 1 oh ! They were afiaid of my finding out the truth,” exclaimed Miss 
Ivlowcher, getting off the fender, and tiottmg up and down the kitchen with her 
two shoi t arms distressfully lifted up, “because I am a sharp little thing — I need 
be, to get through the world at all ^ — and they deceived me altogether, and I gave 
the poor unfortunate girl a lettei, which I fully believe was the beginning of her 
ever speaking to Littimer, vho was left behind on pin pose !” 

, I stood amazed at the revelation of all this perfidy, looking at Miss Mowcher as 
she walked up and down the kitchen until she was out of breath : when she sat 
upon the fender again, and, drying her face with her handkei chief, shook her head 
for a long time, without otherwise moving, and without breaking silence 
1 “My country rounds,” she added at length, “brought me to Norwich, Mr. 
Copperfield, the night before last. What I happened to find out there, about their 
seciet way of coming and going, ivithout you — which was strange — ^led to my sus- 
pecting something wrong. I got into the coach from London last night, as it came 
through Norwich, and was lieie this morning. Oh, oh, oh! too late!” 

1 Poor little Mowcher turned so chilly after all her erlang and fietting, that she 
turned round on the fender, putting her poor little wet feet m among the ashes to 
warm them, and sat looking at the fire, like a large doll. I sat m a chair on the 
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other side of the hearth, lost in unhappy reflections, and looking at the fire too, 
and sometimes at her. 

‘‘I must go/’ she said at last, rising as she spoke. ^‘It’s late. You don’t 
mistrust me 

Meeting her sharp glance, which was as sharp as ever when she asked me, I could 
not on that short challenge answer no, quite frankly. 

Come T’ said she, accepting the offer of my hand to help her over the fender, 
and looking wistfully up into my face, you know you wouldn’t mistrust me, if I 
was a full-sized woman !” 

I felt that there was much truth in this ; and I felt rather ashamed of myself. 

“ You are a young man,” she said, nodding. Take a word of advice, even 
from three foot nothing. Tiy not to associate bodily defects with mental, my good 
friend, except for a solid leason.” 

She had got over the fenclei now, and I had got over my suspicion. I told her 
that I believed she had given me a faithful account of lieiself, and that we had 
both been hapless instruments in designmg hands. She thanked me, and said I 
was a good fellow. 

Now, mindl” she exclaimed, turning back on her way to the door, and looking 
shiewdly at me, with her forefinger up again, have some leason to suspect, 
from what I have heard — ^my eais aie always open; I can’t aSbid to spare what 
powers I have — ^that they are gone abioad. But if ever they leturn, if ever any 
one of them letums, while I am alive, I am more likely than another, going about 
as I do, to find it out soon. Whatever I know, you shall know If ever I can do 
anything to seive the poor betrayed girl, I will do it faithfully, please Heaven? 
And Littimer had better have a bloodhound at his back, than little Mowcher 1” 

I placed implicit faith in this last statement, when I marked the look with which 
it was accompanied. 

Trust me no nioie, but trust me no less, than you would trust a full-sized 
woman,” said the little creature, touching me appeahngly on the wrist. If ever 
you see me again, unlike what I am now, and like what I was when you first saw 
me, obseiwe what company I am m. Call to mind that I am a very helpless and 
defenceless little thing. Tliiiik of me at home %vith my bi other like myself and 
sister like myself, when my day’s work is done. Pei haps you won’t, then, be very 
hard upon me, or sui-piisecl if I can be distressed and serious. Good-night 1” 

I gave Miss Mowcher my hand, with a very different opinion of her from that 
which I had hitherto entertamed, and opened the door to let her out. It was 
not a trifling business to get the great umbrella up, and pioperly balanced in her 
giasp; hut at last I successfully accomplished this, and saw it go bobbing down 
the street through the ram, without the least appeaiance of having anybody under- 
neath it, except when a heavier fall than usual from some overcharged waterspout 
sent it toppling over, on one side, and discoveied Miss Mowcher struggling violently 
to get it right. After making one or two sallies to her lelief, which were rendeied 
futile by the umbrella’s hopping on again, like an immense bird, before I could 
reach it, I came m, went to bed, and slept till morning. 

In the morning I was joined by Mr. Peggotty and by my old nurse, and we went 
at an early hour to the coach office, where Mis. Gummidge and Ham weie waiting 
to take leave of us 

Mas’r Davy,” Ham whispered, drawing me aside, while Mr Peggotty was 
stowing Ins bag among the luggage, Ins life is quite broke up. lie doen’t know 
wheer he ’s going ; he doen’t know what ’s afore him ; he ’s bound upon a voyage 
that’ll last, on and off, all the rest of his days, take my wured for ’t, unless lie finds 
what he ’s a seeking o£ I am sure you ’ll be a friend to him, Mas’r Davy J” 

“ Trust me, I wul indeed,” said I, shakmg hands with Ham earnestly* 
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THanlcec. Thankee, very kind, sir. One thing furder. I *in in goexi employ, 
you know, Mas’r Davy, and I han’t no way now of spending what I gets. Money’s 
of no use to me no more, except to live. If you can lay it out for him, I shall do 
my woik with a better ait. Though as to that, sir,” and he spoke very steadily and 
mildly, “ you ’re not to think but I shall work at all times, like a man, and act the 
best that lays in my power !” 

I told him I was well convinced of it ; and I hinted that I hoped the time might 
even come, when he would cease to lead the lonely life he naturally contemplaTed 
now. 

No, sir,” he said, shaking his head, “all that’s past and over with me, sir. No 
one can never fill the place that ’s empty. But you ’ll bear in mmd about the money, 
as theer ’s at all times some laying by for him ? ’ 

Reminding him of the fact, that Mr, Peggotty derived a steady, though certainly 
a very model ate income from the bequest of his late bi other-in-law, I promised to 
do so. We then took leave of each other. I cannot leave him even now, 
without remembenng v/ith a pang, at once his modest fortitude and his great 
sorrow* 

As to Mrs Gummidge, if I weie to endeavour to describe how she ran down the 
stieet by the side of the coach, seeing nothing but Mi\ Peggotty on thereof, through 
the tears she tned to repress, and dashing herself against the people who were 
coming in the opposite direction, I should enter on a task of some difficulty. 
Theieffire I had better leave her sitting on a bakei’s door-step, out of bieath, wnth 
no shape at all remaining in hei bonnet, and one of her shoes off, lying on the pave- 
ment at a consideiable distance. 

When we got to our journey’s end, our first puisuit was to look about for a little 
lodging for Peggotty, wheie her bi other could have a bed. We w^ere so fortunate 
as to find one, of a very clean and cheap description, over a chandler’s shop, only 
two streets removed from me. When we had engaged tins domicile, I bought some 
cold meat at an eating-house, and took my fellow-traveileis home to tea ; a proceed- 
ing, I regiet to slate, which did not meetwuth Mis. Cnipp’s approval, but quite the 
contiary. I ought to obseive, however, in explanation of that lady’s state of mind, 
that she was much offended by Peggotty’s tucking up her widow’s gown befoie she 
had been ten minutes m the place, and setting to work to dust my bed-ioom. This 
Mrs. Cmpp legaided in the light of a Ixbeity, and a libei ty, she said, 'was a thing 
she nevei allowed, 

Mr. Peggotty had made a communication to me on the way to London for which 
I was not unprepaied It was, that he purposed fust seeing Mrs Stcerforth. As 
I felt bound to assist him in this, and also to mediate between them ; with the view 
of sparing the mother’s feelings as much as possible, I wrote to her that night I 
told her as mildly as I could "what his wrong was, and what my own shaie in his 
injury. I said he was a man in very common life, but of a most gentle and 
upright chaiacter; and that I ventiiied to expiess a hope that she would not refuse 
to see him in his heavy trouble. I mentioned two o’clock in the afternoon as 
the hour of our coming, and I sent the letter myself by the first coach in the 
snoimng. 

At the appointed time, we stood at the door — the door of that house wffieie I had 
been, a few days since, so ha ppy wliei e my youthful confidence and warmth of heart 
had been yielded up so freely . which was closed against me henceforth , which was 
now a \vabte5 a rum. 

No Littimer appeared. The i^leasanter face which had leplaced his, on the occa^ 
sion of my last visit, answeied to our summons, and went before us to the drawing- 
toom. Mis. Steerforth was sitting there, Rosa Dartle glided, as we went in, from 
another part of tlie room, and stood behind her chair 
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I saw, duectly, m liis mother’s face, that she knew from himself what he 
had done. It was very pale, and boie the traces of deeper emotion than my letter 
alone, weakened by the doubts her fondness would have raised upon it, would have 
been likely to create. I thought her more like him than ever I had thought her; 
and I felt, rather than saw, that the resemblance was not lost on my companion. 

She satupiight in her arm-chair, with a stately, immoveable, passionless air, that 
it seemed as if nothing could disturb. She looked veiy stedfastly at Mr. Peggotty 
when he stood before her ; and he looked, qxiite as stedfastly at her. Rosa Dai tie’s 
keen glance comprehended all of us. For some moments not a woid was spoken. 
She motioned to Mr. Peggotty to be seated. He said, in a low voice, I shouldn’t 
feel it nat’ral, ma’am, to sit down in this house, I ’d soonei stand.” And this was 
succ«> 3 ded by another silence, which she bioke thus : 

‘‘ I know, with deep regret, what has brought you heie. What do you want of 
me ’ What do you ask me to do ?” 

He put his hat under his arm, and feeling in his breast for Emily’s letter, took it 
out, unfolded it, and gave it to her, 

** Please to read that, ma’am. That ’smy niece’s hand !” 

She read it, in the same stately and impassive way, — untouched by its contents, 
as far as I could see, — and returned it to him 

** * Unless he brings me back a lady,’ ” said Mr. Peggotty, tiacing out that part 
with his finger I come to know, ma’am, whether he will keep his wuied 
No,” she returned. 

<< Why not ?” said Mr. Peggotty. 

It is impossible. He would disgrace himself. You cannot fail to know that 
she IS far below him.” 

** Raise her up !” said Mr. Peggotty. 

'She is uneducated and ignoiant ” 

" Maybe she ’s not; maybe she is,” said Mi. Peggotty. " I think not, ma’am; 
but I ’m no judge of them things. Teach her better 1” 

Since you oblige me to speak moie plainly, wliicli I am very unwilling to 
do, her humble connexions would rendei such a thing impossible, if nothing else 
did.” 

" Hark to this, ma’am,” he returned, slowly and quietly. "You know what it 
is to love your child. So do I. If she was a hundied times my child, I couldn’t 
love her more. You doen’t know what it is to lose your child. I do. All tlie 
heaps of iiches in the wmeld would be nowt to me (if they was mine) to buy her 
back! But save her fiom this disgiace, and she shall never be disgiaced by us. 
Not one of us that she ’s growed up among, not one of us that ’s lived along with 
her, and had her for their all in all, these many year, will ever look upon her pnlty 
face again. We ’ll be content to let her be ; we ’ll be content to think of hei, far 
off, as if she was midemeath another sun and sky , we ’ll be content to trust hei to 
her husbaud, — to her little childien, p’raps,— and bide the lime when all of us shall 
be alike in quality afoie our God ’’ 

‘ The rugged eloquence x-vith which he spoke, was not devoid of all effect. She 
still preserved her proud manner, but there was a touch of softness m her voice, as 
she answeied : 

" I justify notnmg. I make no counter-accusations. But I am soriy to repeat, 
it is impossible. Such a mainage would irretrievably blight my son’s caieer, and 
min his piospects Nothing is more certain than that it never can take place, and 
never -will. If theie is any othei compensation ” 

I "I am looking at the likeness of the face,” mteirupted Mi. Peggotty, mth a 
steady but a kindling eye, "that has looked at me, in my home, at my fireside, m 
my boat — ^wheer not? — smiling and fiiendly, when it was so tieacheious^ that I go 
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lialf wild wlien I think of it. If the likeness of that face don’t turn to burning fircf 
at the thought of offeiing rnoney to me for my child’s blight and ruin, it ’s as bad 
I doen’t know, being a lady's, but what it’s woise.” 

She changed now, in a moment. An angry flush overspread her features; and 
she said, m an intolerant manner, grasping the arm-chair tightly with her hands : 

What compensation can 3 ^ou make to vie for opening such a pit between me 
and my son ? What is your love to mine ? WHiat is your separation to ours f ’ 

hliss Dartle softly touched her, and bent down her bead to %vhisper, but she 
would not hear a woid. 

‘‘No, Rosa, not a w^ord ^ Let the man listen to what I say I My ;>on, who has 
been the object of my life, to whom its every thought has been devoted, whom I 
have gratihed from a child in every wish, from whom I have had no sepaiate 
existence since his biith, — to take up in a moment tvith a miserable girl, and avoid 
me i To repay my confidence with systematic deception, for her sake, and quit me 
for her 1 To set this wretched fancy, against his mother’s claims upon his duty, 
love, respect, gratitude — claims that every day and hour of his life should have 
strengthened into ties that nothing could be proof against! Is this no injury 

Again Rosa Dartle tiied to soothe her; again ineffectuallv. 

“ I say, Rosa, not a word I If he can stake bis all upon me lightest object, I can 
stake my all upon a greater pui*pose. Lit him go where he will, with the means 
that my love has secured to him! Does he think to reduce me by long absence^ 
He knows his mother very little if he does Let him put away his w liim now, and 
he is welcome back. Let him not put her away now, and he never shall come near 
me, living or dying, while I can raise my hand to make a sign against it, unless, 
being nd of her for ever, he comes humbly to me and begs for my forgiveness. This 
IS my right. This is the acknowledgment I •will have. This is the separation that 
there is between us I And is this,” she added, looking at her visitor with the proud 
intolerant air with which she had begun, ‘‘no injury 

While I heard and saw the mother as she said these %vords, I seemed to hear and 
see the son, defying them. All that I had ever seen in him of an unyielding, wilful 
spint, I saw in her. All the understanding that I had now of his misdirected 
energy, became an undeistandingof her character too, and a perception that it was, 
in its strongest springs, the same. 

She now observed to me, aloud, resuming her former restraint, that it was useless 
to hear more, or to say more, and that she beggedT:o put an end to the interview. 
She rose with an air of dignity to leave the room, when Mr. Peggotty signified that 
it was needless. 

“ Doenk fear me being any hmdiance to you, I have no more to say, ma’am,” he 
remarked as he moved tow^ards the door. “ I come heer with no hope, and I take 
away no hope. I have done what I thowt should be done, but I never looked fur 
any good to come of my stan’ning where I do. This has been too evil a house fur 
me and mine, fur me to be in my right senses and expect it.” 

With this, we depaitedj leaving her standmgby her elbow-chair, a picture of a 
noble presence and a handsome face. 

We had, on our way out, to cioss a paved hall, with glass sides and roof, over 
which a vine -was trained. Its leaves and shoots were green then, and the day 
being sunny, a pair of glass doors leading to the garden weie thrown open. Rosa 
Dartle, entering this way with a noiseless step, when we were close to them, 
addressed herself to me : 

“ You do well,” she said, “ indeed, to bring this fellow here 1” 

Such a concentration of rage and scorn as darkened her face, and flashed in her 
jet-black eyes, I could not have thought compressible even into that face. The 
scar made by the hammer was, as usual m this excited state of her features, strongly 
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marlced. Wlien the throbbing I had seen before, came into it as I loolced at her, 
she absolutely lifted up her hand and struck it. 

This is a fellow,” she said, ‘‘ to champion and bring here, is he not ? You are 
a true man 1” 

Miss Dai tie,” I retmned, “you are surely not so unjust as to condemn weP' 

“ Why do you bring division between these two mad cieatures ?” she retiii ncJ. 
“ Don’t you know that they are both mad with their own self-will and pride ?” 

“ Is it my doing ?” I returned. 

“ Is It your doing !” she retorted “ Why do you bring this man here ?” 

“lie IS a deeply mjiiied man, Miss Dariie,” I replied. “You may not 
know it.” 

“ I know that James Steeifoith,” she said, with her hand on her bosom, as if to 
prevent the stoiin that was raging theie, fiom being loud, “has a false, coirupt 
iieart, and is a traitor. But what need I know or caie about this fellow, and his 
common niece ?” 

“ MibS Daitlc,” I leliumcd, “^’•cu deepen the mjuiy. It is sufficient already. I 
Vvill only say, at paxtmg, that you do him a gieat wrong ” 

“ I do him no wiong,” she letunicd. “ They are a depiaved, woithlcss set. I 
would have her whipped I” 

Ivli. Peggotty passed on, without a 'woid, and w'ent out at the dooi* 

“ Oh, shame, Miss Dai tie ’ shame 1” I said indignantly. “ How can you bear to 
trample on his undeserved affliciion !” 

“ J would ti ample on them all,” she answeied. “ I would have his hou^^e pulled 
down, I would have her biandecl on the face, drest in lags, and cast out in the 
slieets to stane. If I had the power to sit in judgment on her, I would see it clone 
See it done ? I would do it ’ I detest her. If I evei could reproach hei witli her 
infamous condition, I v oiild go anywhere to do so. If I could hunt her to her 
giave, I would. If theie w\as any woid of comfort that would be a solace to her in 
iier dying hour, and only I possessed it, I wouldn’t part with it for Life itself ” 

The mere vehemence of her woids can convey, I am sensible, bat a weak 
impression of the passion by which she was possessed, and which macle itself aiticu- 
Lite m her whole figure, though her voice, instead of being raised, was lower than 
usual. No description I could give of her would do justice to my lecollection of 
her, or tolierentne deliverance of hei self to hei anger I have seen passion in 
many foi*ras, but I have never seen it in such a foim as that. 

When I joined Mi Peggotty, he was walking slov/ly and thonglitfully down the 
hill. He told me, as soon as I came up with him, that having now clischaiged his 
mind of wdiat he had pui posed domg v\ London, he meant “to set out on his 
traveds,” that night. 1 asked him Avheie he meant to go? He only answeied, 
“I’m a going, sir, to seek my niece.” 

vVe went back to the hide lodging over the chandlei’s shop, and iheie I found 
an opportunity of lepeatmg to Peggotty what he had said to me She infoimcd 
me, in leturn, that he had said the same to hez that morning She knew no moie 
thrju I did, wheie he -was gonig, but she thought he had some project shaped out 
lU Ins mmd* 

I did not like to lea-ve liim, undei such cii cum dances, and we all thiee dined 
togethei off a beefsteak pie — w hich ''vas one of the many good things foi which 
Peggotty was famous — and which was curiously flavoied on thisoccasion, I 
recollect well, by a miscellaneous tasle^of tea, coffee, butter, bacon, cheese, new 
loaves, firew’-ood, candles, and walnut ketchup, continually ascending from tlie 
shop. After dinnei we sat foi an lioiu oi so ncai the window, without talking 
much ; and then hir. Peggotty got up, and brought his oilskin bag and his stout 
stick, and kid them on the table* 
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He accepted, fiom his sister’s stock of ready money, a small sum on account of 
his legacy ; barely enough, I should have thought, to keep him for a month. He 
piomised to communicate with me, when anything befell him ; and he slung his 
about him, took his hat and stick, and bade us both ‘‘Good-bye !” 

“All good attend you, dear old woman,” he said, embracing Peggotty, “and 
you too, Mas’r Davy shaking hands with me. “ I ’m a going to seek her, fur 
and wide. If she should come home while I ’m away, — but ah, that ain’t like to 
be I — or if I should biing her back, my meaning is, that she and me shall live and 
die where no one can’t reproach her. If any hurt should come to me, remember 
that the last words I left for her was, ‘ My unchanged love is with my dailing 
child, and I forgive her !’ ” 

He said this solemnly, bare-headed ; then, putting on his hat, he went down the 
stalls, and away. We followed to the door. It was a warm, dusty evening, just 
the time when, in the great mam thoroughfare out of which that bye-v/ay turned, 
there was a tempoiary lull in the eternal head of feet upon the pavement, and a 
strong red smisliine. He turned, alone, at the comer of our shady street, into a 
glow of light, in which we lost him. 

Raiely did that hour of the evening come, rarely did I wake at night, rarely did 
I look up at the moon, or stars, or watch the falling ram, or hear the wind, but 1 
thought of his solitary figure toiling on, poor pilgiam, and recalled the words : 

“I’m a going to seek her fur and wide. If any huit should come to me, 
remember that the last words I left for her was, ‘ My unchanged love is with my 
darling child, and I foigive her V ” 


CHAPTER XXXIIL 

BLISSFUL. 

All this time, I liad gone on loving Dora, harder than ever. Her idea was my 
refuge in disappointment and distress, and made some amends to me, even for the 
loss of my friend- The more I pitied myself, or pitied otliers, the more I sought 
for consolation in the image of Dora. The greatei the accumulation of deceit and 
trouble in the woild, the Slighter and the purer shone the star of Dora high above 
the world. I don’t think I had any definite idea wheie Dora came ficm, or in 
what degree she was related to a higher order of beings ; but I am quite sure I 
should have scouted the notion of her being simply human, like any odier young 
lady, w ith indignation and contempt. 

If I may so express it, I v as steeped m Dora. I was not merely over head and 
eais in love with her, but I was saturated througli and through. Enough love 
might have been wrung out of me, metaphorically speaking, to drowm anybody 
in ; and yet there would have remained enough within me, and all over me, to 
pervade my entire existence. 

The first thing I did, on my own account, vihen I came back, was to take a 
night- walk to N orwood, and, like the subject of a venerable riddle of my child- 
hood, to go “round and louud the house, without ever touching the house,” think- 
ing about Dora. I believe tlie theme of this incomprehensible conundrum -was the 
moon. No matter what it was, I, the moon-struck slave of Dora, perambulated 
round and round the house and garden for two hours, looking through crevices in 
the palings, getting my chin by dmt of violent exertion above the rusty nails on 
the top, blowing kisses at the lights in the windows, and romantically calling on 
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the night, at intervals, to shield my Doia — I don’t exactly know what from, I 
suppose ftom fire. Peihaps from mice, to which she had a great objection. 

My love was so much on my mmd, and it was so natural to me to confide in 
Peggotty, when I found hex again by my side of an evening with the old set of 
industrial implements, busily making the tour of my wardiobe, that I impaited to 
her, in a sufficiently roundabout way, my gieat secret. Peggotty was strongly 
interested, but I could not get her into my view of the case at all. She was 
audaciously prejudiced in my favoi, and quite unable to understand why I shouUl 
have any misgivings, or be low-spiutcd about it. “ The young lady might think 
herself well off,” she observed, have such a beau And as to her Pa,” she 
said, what dzd the gentleman expect, for giacious sake !” 

I observed, however, that Mn Spenlow’s Proctorial gown and stiff cravat took 
Peggotty down a little, and inspired her with a greatei leverence for the man who 
was gradually becoming more and more etherealized in my eyes every day, and 
about whom a reflected ladiance seemed to me to beam when he sat eiect m Couit 
among his papers, like a little lighthouse in a sea of stationeiy And by-the-byc, it 
used to be uncommonly strange to me to consider, I remember, as I sat in Couit 
too, how those dim old judges and doctors wouldn’t have cared for Dora, if they 
had known her ; how they wouldn’t have gone out of their senses with rapture, if 
marriage with Doia had been proposed to them ; how Dora might have sung and 
played upon that glorified guitar, until she led me to the veige of madness, yet not 
have tempted one of those slow-goers an inch out of his load 1 

I despised them, to a man. Frozen-out old gardeners m the flower-beds of the 
heait, I took a peisonal offence against them all. The Bench was nothing to me 
but an insensible blunderer. The Bar had no more tenderness or poetry in it, than 
the Bar of a public-house. 

Taking the management of Peggotty’s affairs into my own hands,, with no little 
pnde, I proved the will, and came to a settlement with the Legacy Duty-office, 
and took her to the Bank, and soon got everything into an orderly tram. We 
varied the legal character of these proceedings by going to see some perspiring 
Wax- work, in Fleet Street (melted, I should hope, these twenty years) ; and by 
visiting Miss Linwood’s Exhibition, which I remember as a Mausoleum of needle- 
work, favoi able to self-examination and repentance ; and by inspecting the 
Tower of London; and going. to the top of St. Paul’s. All these wondeis 
afforded Peggotty as much pleasme as she was able to enjoy, under existing cir- 
cumstances : except, I think, St. Paul’s, which, fiom her long attachment to her 
woikbox, became a rival of the pictme on the lid, and was, in some particulais, 
vanquished, she considered, by that work of art. 

Peggotty’s business, which was what we used to call common-form business” 
in the Commons (and veiy light and luciative the common-foim business was), 
being settled, I took her down to the office one morning to pay her bill. Mr 
Spenlow had stepped out, old Tiffey said, to get a gentleman sworn for a maniage 
licence ; but as I knew he would be back directly, our place lying close to the 
Surrogate’s, and to the Vicar-General’s office too, I told Peggotty to wait. 

We were a little like undertakers, in the Commons, as legaided Probate trans- 
actions ; generally making it a inle to look more or less cut up, when we had to 
deal with clients in mourning In a similar feeling of delicacy, we were always 
blithe and light-heaited with the licence clients. Therefore I hinted to Peggotty 
that she would find Mr. Spenlow much recovered from the shock of Mi. Baikis’s 
decease ; and indeed he came in like a biidegroom. 

But neither Peggotty nor I had eyes for him, when we saw, m company with 
’’’m, Mr Muidstone Pie was very little changed. His hair looked as thick, and 
as certainly as black, as ever ; and his glance was as little to be trusted as of old 
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Coppeifield 2” said Mr. Spenlow. ‘‘You know this gentleman, I 

believe T 

I made my gentleman a distant bow, and Peggotty barely recognised linn. He 
was, at first, somewhat disconcerted to meet us two together ; but quickly decided 
what to do, and came up to me. 

“ I hope,^’ he said, “ that you are doing well T 

“ It can hardly be interesting to you,” said L “ Yes, if you wish to know.” 

We looked at each other, and he addressed himself to Peggotty. 

“And you,” said he. “I am sorry to observe that you have lost your 
husband.” 

“ It ’s not the first loss I have had in my life, Mr, Murdstone,” replied Peggotty, 
trembling from head to foot. “ I am glad to hope that there is nobody to blame 
for this one, — nobody to answer for it.” 

“Ha 1” said he ; “ that ’s a comfortable refiection You have done your duty ?” 

“I have not worn any body's life away,” said Peggotty, “I am thankful to 
think ! No, Mr. Murdstone, I have not worrited and fiightened any sw'eet cieetur 
to an early grave 1” 

He eyed her gloomily— remorsefully I thought — for an instant ; and said, turning 
his head towards me, but looking at my feet instead of my face : 

“We are not likely to encounter soon again ; a source of satisfaction to us 
both, no doubt, for such meetings as this can never be agreeable. I do not expect 
that you, who alw ays rebelled against my just authority, exerted for your benefit 
and lefoimation, should owe me any good-will now. There is an antipathy 
between us ” 

“ An old one, I believe ?” said I, interrupting him. 

He smiled, and shot as evil a glance at me as could come from his dark eyes. 

“It rankled m your baby breast,” he said. “It embittered the life of your 
poor mother. You are nght. I hope you may do better, yet ; I hope you may 
conect yourself ” 

Here he ended the dialogue, which had been carried on in a low voice, in a 
corner of the outer office, by passing into Mr. Spenlow’s room, and saying doud, 
m his smoothest mannei : 

“ Gentlemen of Mr. Spenlow’s profession aie accustomed to family differences, 
and know how complicated and difficult they always are!” With that, he paid 
the money for Ins licence ; and, leceiving it neatly folded from Mr. Spenlow, 
together with a shake of the hand, and a polite wish for Ins happiness and the 
lady's, went out of the office. 

I might have had more difficulty in constiaining myself to be silent under his 
words, if I had had less difficulty in impressing upon Peggotty (who was only 
angiy on my account, good creature 0 that we were not in a place for recrimina- 
tion, and that I besought her to hold her peace. She was so unusually roused, 
that I was glad to compound for an affectionate hug, elicited by this revival in her 
mind of our old injuries, and to make the best I could of it, before Mr* Spenlow 
and the clerks. 

Mr. Spenlow did not appear to know what the connexion between Mr. Murd- 
stone and myself was ; which I was glad of, for I could not bear to acknowledge 
him, even m my own bieast, lemembeimg what I did of the history of my poor 
mother. Mr. Spenlow seemed to think, if he thought anything about the matter, 
that my aunt was the leader of the state party in our family, and that there was a 
rebel party commanded by somebody else — so I gatheied at least fromwffiat he 
said, while we were waiting for Mr. Tiffey to make out Peggotty’s bill of costs. 

“Miss Trotwood,” he remarked, “is very firm, no doubt, and not likely to 
give way to opposition. I have an admiration for her character, and I mav 
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congratulate you, Copperfield, on being on the light side. Differences between 
relations are much to be deploied— but they are cxtiemely geneial — and the great 
thing is, to be on the right side meaning, I take it, on the side of the moneyed 
interest. 

Rather a good marriage this, I believe?” said Mr, Spenlow. 

I explained that I knew nothing about it. 

“Indeed I” he said. “ Speaking from the few woids Mi Maidstone diopped — 
as a man fiequently does on these occasions — and from what ]\Iiss IMurdstone let 
fall, I should say it was rather a good maniage.’’ 

“ Do you mean that tlieie is money, &ii i asked. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Spenlow, “I undei stand there’s money. Beauty too, I am 
told.” 

“ Indeed ! Is his new wife young ?” 

“Just of age,” said Mr. Spenlow “So lately, that I should think they had 
been waiting for that ” 

“Loid deliver her said Peggotty. So veiy emphatically and unexpectedly, 
that we were ail three discomposed ; until Tiffey came in with the bill 

Old Tiffey soon appeared, however, and handed it to Mr. Spenlow, to look 
over, Mr. Spenlow, settling his chin in his ciavat and rubbing it softly, went 
over the items with a depiecatoiy air — as if it were all Jorkms’s doing — and 
handed it back to Tiffey with a bland sigh. 

“Yes,” he said. “That’s right Quite right I should have been extremely 
happy, Copperfield, to have limited these charges to the actual expenditure out of 
pocket, but it is an iiksome incident in my piofessional life, that I am not at 
liberty to consult my own wishes. I have a paitnei — Mr. Jorkins.” 

As he said this with a gentle melancholy, which was the next thing to making 
no chaige at all, I expressed my acknowledgments on Peggotty’s behalf, and paid 
Tiffey m bank notes. Peggotty then retiied to her lodging, and Mr Spenlow and 
I went into Couit, where we had a divorce-smt coming on, under an ingenious 
little statute (repealed now, I believe, but in virtue of which I have seen several 
mamages annulled), of which the merits were these. The husband, whose name 
was Thomas Benjamin, had taken out his marriage licence as Thomas only ; sup- 
pressing the Benjamin, in case he should not find himself as comfox table as he 
expected. Not finding himself as comfortable as he expected, or being a little 
fatigued with his wife, poor fellow, he now came forwaid, by a fiiend, after being 
married a year or two, and declared that his name was Thomas Benjamin, and 
therefore he was not maiiied at all. Which the Court confirmed, to Ins gieat 
satisfaction. 

I must say that I had my doubts about the strict jhistice of this, and was not even 
frightened out of them by the bushel of wheat which leconciles all anomalies. 

But Mr Spenlow aigiied the matter with me. Pie said, Look at the woild, there 
was good and evil in that ; look at the ecclesiastical law, thexe was good and evil m 
that. It was all part of a system. Very good. There you weie ! 

I had not the haidiliood to suggest to Doia’s father that possibly we might even 
improve the world a little, if -we got up early in the moniing, and took off our coats 
to the work ; but I confessed that I thought we might impiove the Commons. Ivir. 
Spenlow replied that he would particularly advise me to dismiss that idea from my 
mind, as not being woithy of my gentlemanly character; but that lie would be glad 
to hear from me of what improvement I thought the Commons susceptible? 

Taking that part of the Commons which happened to be neaiest to us — for our 
man was unmarried by this time, and we were out of Court, and sti oiling past the 
Prerogative Office— I submitted that I thought the Prerogative Office lather a queeily 
managed institution. Mr. Spenlow inquired in what respect ? I leplied, with aU 
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due deference to his experience (but with more defeience, I am afraid, to his being 
Dora’s father), that perhaps it was a littie nonsensical that the Registry of that Court, 
containing the oiiginal wills of all persons leaving effects within the immense province 
of Canterbury, for three whole centuries, should be an accidental building, never 
designed for the purpose, leased by the registrars for their own private emolument, 
unsafe, not even ascei tamed to be jfiie«proof, choked with the important documents 
it held, and positively, fiom the loof to the basement, a meiceiiary speculation of the 
registrais, who took great fees from the public, and ciammed the public’s wills away 
anyhow and anyuheie, having no other object than to get nd of them cheaply 
That, peiliaps, it was a little unreasonable that these legistiais in the receipt of 
profits amounting to eight or nine thousand pounds a year (to say nothing of the 
profits of the deputy registrars, and clerks of seats), should not be obliged to spend 
a little of that money, in finding a reasonably safe place for the important documents 
which all classes of people W'ere compelled to hand over to them, whether they would 
or no. That, perhaps, it was a little unjust that all the gieat offices in this great 
office, should be magnificent sinecures, while the unfortunate working-clerks in the 
cold dark room up-stairs were the woist re\varded, and the least considered men, 
doing important services, m London. That perhaps it was a little indecent that the 
piincipal registrar of all, whose duty it was to find the public, constantly rcsoiting to 
this place, all needful accommodation, should be an enormous smecurist m vntue of 
that post (and might be, besides, a clergyman, a pluralist, the holder of a stall m a 
cathedral, and v/hat not), while the public was put to the inconvenience of which 
'we had a specimen every afternoon when the office was busy, and which we knew 
to be quite monstrous. That, perhaps, in short, this Prerogative Office of the 
diocese of Canteibuiy was altogether such a pestilent job, and such a pernicious 
absurdity, that but for its being squeezed away in a corner of Saint Paul’s Church- 
yard, which few people knew, it must have been turned completely inside out, and 
upside down, long ago. 

Mr. Spenlow smiled as I became modestly warm on tlie subject, and then argued 
this question wuth me as be had aigued the other. He said, wffiat was it after all ? 
It Vv^as a question of feeling. If the public felt that their wills w^eie in safe keeping, 
and took it for granted that the office w’as not to be made better, who wus the worse 
font? Nobody. Who w'as the better for it? All the sinecurists. Very well. 
Then the good predominated. It might not be a peifect system; nothing was 
peifect; but what he objected to, was, the insertion of the wedge. Under the 
Prerogative Office, the country had been glorious. Insert the wedge into the Pre- 
rogative Office, and the countiy would cease to be glorious. He considered it the 
piincipie of a gentleman to take things as he found them; and he had no doubt the 
Prerogative Office would last our time. I deferred to Ins opinion, though I had 
great doubts of it myself. I find he w’'as right, however ; for it has not only lasted 
to the present momeot, but has done so m the teeth of a great pailiamentary leporl 
made (not too willingly) eighteen yeais ago, when ail these objections of mine were 
set foith m detail, and when the existing stowage for wills was described as equal to 
the accumulation of only two years and a half more* What they have done wnth 
them since ; whether they have lost many, or v/hether they sell any, now and then, 
to lire butter shops ; I don’t know. I am glad mine is not there, and I hope it may 
not go theie, yet awhile. 

I have set all tins dowm, in my present blissful chapter, because here it comes into 
its natural place. Mr Spenlow and I falling into this conversation, prolonged it 
and our saunter to and fro, until we diverged into general topics. And so it came 
about, m the end, that Mr, Spenlow told me this day week was Dora’s birthday, 
and he would be glad if I would come down and join ajittlepic-nic on the occasion. 

I w^ent out of my senses immediately; became a mere diivelier next day, on receipt 
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of a little lace-edged slieet of note paper, ‘‘Favoicd by papa. To remind ;’* and 
passed the intervening period in a state of dotage. ^ 

I think I committed every possible absuidity, in the way of pieparation for this 
blessed event. I turn hot when I remember the cravat I bought My boots might 
be placed in any collection of instruments of tortine. I provided, and sent down by 
the Norwood coach the night before, a delicate little hamper, amounting in itself, I 
thought, almost to a declaration. There were ci ackers in it with the tendeiesl 
mottos that could be got for money. At six in the moimng, I was in Coveiit 
Garden Market, buying a bouquet for Doia. At ten I was on horseback (I lined 
a gallant grey, for the occasion), with the bouquet in my hat, to keep it fresh, tiotting 
down to Norwood. 

I suppose that when I saw Doia in the garden and pretended not to see her, and 
rode past the house pretending to be anxiously looking for it, I committed two small 
fooleries which other young gentlemen in my circumstances might have committed — 
because they came so very natural to me. But oh ! when I did find the house, and 
did dismount at the garden gate, and drag those stony-hearted boots across the lawn 
to Dora sitting on a garden seat under a lilac tiee, what a spectacle she was, upon 
that beautiful moining, among the butteifiies, in a white chip bonnet and a dress of 
celestial blue 1 

There was a young lady with her — comparatively stricken in years — almost twenty, 
I should say Her name was Miss Mills, and Dora called her Julia. She was the 
bosom fuend of Doia. Happy Miss Mills ! 

Jip was there, and Jip would bark at me again. When I presented my bouquet, 
he gnashed his teeth with jealousy. Well he might. If he had the least idea how 
I adored his mistiess, well he might ! 

** Oh, thank you, Mr Copperheld ^ What dear flowers !” said Dora. 

I had had an intention of saying (and had been studying the best form of wouls 
for thiee miles) that I thought them beautiful befoie I saw them so near her. But 
I couldn’t manage it. She was too bewildenng To see her lay the flowed s 
against her little dimpled chin, was to lose all piesence of mind and powei of 
language in a feeble ecstasy. I wonder I didn’t say, Kill me, if you have a heait, 
bliss Mills. Let me die here !” 

Then Dora held my flowers to Jip to smell. Then Jip growled, and wouldn’t 
smell them. Then Dora laughed, and held them a little closer to Jip, to make 
him. Then Jip laid hold of a bit of geranium with his teeth, and womed 
imaginary cats in it. Then Doia beat him, and pouted, and said, “My poor 
beautiful flowers 1” as compassionately, I thought, as if Jip had laid hold of me. I 
wished he had J 

“ You ’ll be so glad to heai, Mr Coppeifield,” said Dora, “ that that cross Miss 
Muidstone is not heie. She has gone to hei biother’s marriage, and wall be awaj 
at least three weeks. Isn’t that delightful ?” 

I said I was sure it must be delightful to her, and all that was delightful to her 
was delightful to me. Miss Mills, with an air of supeiior wisdom and benevolence, 
smiled upon us. 

‘ ‘ She is tlie most disagreeable thing I ever saw,” said Doia, “You can’t believe 
how ill-tempeied and shocking she is, Julia ” 

“Yes, I can, my dear I” said Julia. 

“ You can, perhaps, love,” letuined Dora, with her hand on Julia’s. “ Forgive 
my not excepting you, my dear, at fiist.” 

I learnt, from this, that Miss Mills had had her tnaism the couise of a chequered 
existence \ and that to these, perhaps, I might refer that wise benignity of manner 
which I had already noticed. I found, in the course of the day, that this was 
the case : Miss Mills having been unhappy in a misplaced affection, and being 
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tinderstood to have retired from the world on her awful stock of experience, but 
still to take a calm interest in the unblighted hopes and loves of youth. 

But now Mr. Spenlow came out of tlie house, and Doia went to him, saying, 
“Look, papa, what beautiful flowers And Miss Mills smiled thoughtfully, 
as who should say, “Ye May-flies enjoy your brief existence in the bright morning 
of lifef’ And we all walked from the lawn towards the carriage, which was 
getting ready. 

I shall never have such a ride again. I have never had such another. There 
were only those three, their hamper, my hamper, and the guitai-case, in the 
phaeton ; and, of course, the phaeton was open ; and I rode behind it, and Dora sat 
with her back to the horses, looking towards me. She kept the bouquet close to 
her on the cushion, and wouldn’t allow Jip to sit on that side of her at all, for fear 
he should crush it. She often earned it in her hand, often refreshed herself with its 
fiagrance. Our eyes at those times often met ; and my great astonishment is that I 
didn’t go over the head of my gallant grey into the carnage. 

There was dust, I believe. There was a good deal of dust, I believe. I have a 
faint impression that Mr. Spenlow remonstiated with me for ndmg in it; but 
I knew of none. I was sensible of a mist of love and beauty about Dora, but of 
nothing else. He stood up sometimes, and asked me what I thought of the pros- 
pect. I said it was delightful, and I daresay it was ; but it was all Dora to me. 
Ihe sun shone Doia, and the buds sang Dora. The south wind blew Dora, and 
the wild flowers in the hedges were all Doras, to a bud. My comfort is, Miss 
Mills understood me. Miss Mills alone could enter into my feelings thoioughly. 

I don’t know how long 'vve were going, and to this hour I know as little wlieie we 
went. Perhaps it was near Guildfoid. Perhaps some Arabian-night magician 
opened up the place for the day, and shut it up for ever when we came away. It 
was a green spot, on a hill, carpeted with soft tuif. There were shady trees, and 
lieather, and, as far as the eye could see, a rich landscape. 

It was a trying thing to find people here, waiting for us; and my jealousy, even 
of the ladies, knew no bounds. But all of my own sex — especially one impostoi, 
tliiee or four years my elder, with a red whisker, on which he established an amount 
of presumption not to be endured — ^were my mortal foes. 

We all unpacked our baskets, and employed ourselves in getting dinner ready 
Bed Whisker pretended he could make a salad (which I don’t believe), and obtruded 
himself on public notice. Some of the young ladies washed the lettuces for him, 
and sliced them under his diiectioiis. Dora was among these. I felt that fate had 
pitted me against this man, and one of us must fall. 

Red Whisker made his salad (I wondered how they could eat it. Nothing should 
have induced me to touch it !) and voted himself into the charge of the wine-cellar, 
which he constiiicted, being an ingenious beast, in the hollow trunk of a tiee. By* 
and-bye, I saw him, with the majority of a lobster on his plate, eating his dinner at 
the feet of Doia! 

I have but an indistinct idea of what happened for some time after this baleful 
object presented itself to my view. I was very merry, I know; but it was hollow 
memment I attached myself to a young creature in pmk, with little eyes, and 
flirted with her desperately She received my attentions wuth favor; but whether 
on my account solely, or because she had any designs on Red Whisker, I can’t say. 
Dora’s health was drunk. When I drank it, I affected to mteiiupt my conversation 
for that purpose, and to resume it immediately afterw’ I caught Dora’s eye as 

I bowed to her, and I thought it looked appealing, looked at me over the 

head of Red Whisker, and I was adamant 

The young creature in pink had a mother in green rather think the latter 

separated us from motives of pohey. Howbeit, there general bieaking up of 
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the party, while the remnants of the dinner were being put away; and I strolled off 
by niyself among the trees, in a laging and remoiseful state. I was debating 
whether I should pretend that I was not well, and dy — I don’t know where — upon 
my gallant grey, when Doia and hliss Mills met me 

Mr. Copperheld,” said Miss Mills, you aie dull.” 

I begged her pardon. Not at all. 

‘‘ And Dora,” said Miss Mills, yoii> are dull.” 

Oh dear no I N ot in the least. 

Mr. Coppeifield and Doia,” said hliss Mills, with an almost venerable air. 

Enough of tins. Do not allow a tnvial misundei standing to wither the blossoms 
of spring, which, once put forth and blighted, can not be lenewed. I speak,” said 
Miss Mills, ‘^fiom expenence of the past — the lemote iiievocable past The 
gushing fountains winch sparkle in the sun, must not be stopped in meie capnee; 
the oasis in the desert of Sahaia, must not be plucked up idly.” 

I baldly knew wdiat I did, I was burning all over to that extraoidinary extent ; 
but I took Dora’s little hand and kissed it — and she let me I I kissed Miss Mills’s 
handj and we all seemed, to my tliinking, to go stiaiglit up to the seventh 
heaven. 

We did not come down again. We stayed up there all the evening. At first 
we strayed to and fro among the tiees : I with Doia’s shy aim drawn througli 
mine : and Heaven knows, folly as it all was, it would have been a happy fate 
to have been stinck imnioital with those foolish feelings, and have stiayed among 
the trees for ever! 

But, much too soon, we heard the others laughing and talking, and calling 
^‘where’s Dora?” So we went back, and they wanted Dora to sing. Red 
Whisker would have got the guitai-case out of the carnage, but Doia told him no- 
body knew wheie it was, but I. So Red Whisker was done for in a moment ; and 
I got it, and / unlocked it, and I took the guitar cut, and / sat by hei, and / held 
her handkerchief and gloves, and / diank in eveiy note of her dear voice, and she 
sang to me who loved her, and all the others might applaud as much as they liked, 
but they had nothing to do v/ith it] 

I was intoxicated with joy. I w^as afiaid it was too happy to he leal, and that I 
should wake in Backiugham Sticet picsently, and hear hlis. Ciupp clinking the 
teacups in getting bieakfast leady. But Doia sang, and olhois sang, and hliss 
hlills sang — ^about the slumbering echoes in the caserns of Menioiy ; as if she were 
a hundred years old — and the evening came on ; and we had tea, with the kettle 
boiling gipsy-fashion ; and I was still as happy as ever. 

I was happier than ever when the party broke i»p, and the other people, defeated 
Red Whisker and all, went their sevcial ways, and we wciit oius thiough the still 
evening and the dying light, wulh s\»^eet scents rising up around us I\Ir. Spenlow 
being a little drow^sy after the champagne — ^honor to the soil that grew the giape, 
to the gi ape that made the wine, to the sun that lipcned it, and to the mei chant 
%vho adulterated it ^ — and being fast asleep in a comer of the cauiage, I rode by the 
side and talked to Doia. She admiied my hoise and patted him — oh, what a dear 
little hand it looked upon a horse 1 — and her shawl would not keep light, and now 
and then I drew it round her with my aim ; and I even fancied that Jip began to see 
how It was, and to iindei stand that he must make up Ins nnnd to be friends* with me. 

That sagacious Miss Mills, too ; that amiable, though quite used-up, recluse ; 
that little patriarch of something less than twenty, who had done with the w^orld, 
and mustn’t on any account have the slumbenng echoes in the caverns of Memoiy 
awakened ; what a kind thing s/ie did ! 

Mr. Coppeifield,” said Miss hlills, ‘‘ come to this side of the carriage a moment 
-—if you can spare a moment I want to speak to you.” 
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Behold me, on my gallant grey, bending at the side of JvLss JvIJls, with my hand 
upon the carriage door I 

Dora is coining to stay v/ith me- She is coining home with me the day after 
to-moi row* If yon would like to call, I am sure papa would be happy to see 
you*’’ ' 

What could I do but invoke a silent lAessmg on hliss Millses head, and stoie 
hhss Mills’s address in the securest cornei of my memory 1 Wliat coidd I do but 
tell Miss Mills, v/ith giateful looks and fervent words, how much I appieciatcd her 
good offices, and what an inestimable value I set upon her friendship I 

Then Miss Mills benignantly dismissed me, saying, ‘*^00 back to Dora 1” and I 
went ; and Dora leaned out of the carnage to talk to me, and we talked all the 
rest of the way; and I rode my gallant grey so close to the w^heel that I glazed his 
near foie leg against it, and took the batk off,” as his owner told me, the 
tune of three pun’ siviii” — ^wliich I paid, and thought extremely cheap for so much 
joy. What time jMiss Mills sat lookmg at the moon, murmuring verses and 
iccalling, I suppose, the ancient days when she and earth had anything in 

common. 

Noiwood was v^axiy miles too near, and we reached it many hours too soon; but 
Mr, Spenlow came to himself a little short of it, and said, You must come in, 
Copperheld, and rest!” and I consenting, we had sandunches and wme-and-u ater. 
Ill the light room, Dora blushing looked so lov^ely, that I could not tear nijseif 
away, but sat there staling, in a dieam, until the snoring of Mr. Spenlow inspired 
me with sufficient consciousness to take my leave. So we paited; I riding all the 
way to London with the farewell touch of Doia’s hand still light on mire, lecalling 
every incident and word ten fliousand times ; lying doum in my own bed at last, as 
Ciiiaptuied a young noodle as ever was earned out of Ins five wits by love. 

When I awoke next monnng, I was lesolute to declaie my passion to Dora, and 
know my fate. Happiness or inheiy was now the question. There W'as no other 
question that I knev/ of in the woild, and only Dora could give the answer to it. I 
passed thiee days m a liixuiy of wretchedness, tortuiing myself by putting every 
conceivable variety of discoui aging constniction on all that ever had taken place 
between Doia and me At last, aiiayed for the purpose at a vast expense, I went 
to Miss Mills’s, fraught with a declaialioji. 

How many times I \vent up and down the street, and round the square — painfully 
aware of being a much belter answer to the old iiddle than the onginal one — ^befoie 
I could persuade myself to go up the steps and knock, is no matter now. Even 
wdien, at last, I had knocked, and was waiting at the door, I had some flunied 
thought of asking if that were Mr Blackboy’s (in imitation of poor Barkis), begging 
paidon, and letreating. But I kept my ground 

Ml. Mills v/as not at home I dM not expect he would be. Nobody wanted 
Miss Mills -was at home. Miss Mills would do. 

I was shown into a room iip-staiis, where Miss hi ills and Dora were. Jip was 
there kfiss Mills was copying music (I recollect, it was a new song, called 
Affection’s Duge), and Doia was painting flowers. What weie my feelings, when 
I iccognised my own doweis; the identical Covent Gaulen Maiket purchase! I 
cannot say that they weie very like, or that they paiticulaily resembled any floweis 
that have ever come under my observation ; but I knew from the paper round them, 
which was accuiately copied, what the composition was 

kliss Mills was veiy glad to see me, and very sorry her Papa was not at home : 
though I thought we all bore that with foititude. Miss IMills was conversational 
for a few muiutcs, and then, laying down her pen upon Affection’s Dirge, got up, 
and left the 1 00 m. 

I began to think I would put it off till to-moirow. 
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hope your poor horse was not tired, when he got home at night/’ said Dora, 
lifting lip her beautiful eyes. ‘‘ It was a long way for him.” 

I began to think I would do it to-day. 

‘‘It was a long way for said I, “ for he had nothing to uphold him on the 

joinney,’’ 

“ Wasn’t he fed, poor thing f ’ asked Dora. 

I began to think I would put it off till to-morrow. 

Ye— yes,” I said, “he was w’-ell taken caie of I mean he had not the 
unutterable happiness that I had in being so near you ” 

Dora bent her head over her drawing, and said, after a little while — I had sat, in 
the interval, in a burning fever, and with my legs in a veiy ligid state — ’ 

“You didn’t seem to be sensible of that happiness youiself, at one time of the 
day.” 

I saw now that I was in for it, and it must be done on the spot 

“You didn’t care for that happiness m the least,” said Doia, slightly raising her 
eyebrows, and shaking her head, “ when you weie sitting by hliss Kitt.” 

Kitt, I should observe, was the name of the creatuie 111 pink, with the little 
eyes. 

“Though^ certainly I don’t know why you should,” said Doia, “ or why you 
should call it a happiness at all. But of couise you don’t mean wdiat you say. 
And I am sure no one doubts your being at libeity to do whatevei you like. Tip* 
you naughty boy, come here !” ^ ' 

I don’t know how I did it. I did it in a moment. I intercepted Jip. I had 
Dora in my aims. I was full of eloquence I never stopped for a woid. I told 
her how I loved her. I told her I should die w ithout her. I told her that 1 
idolised and worshipped her. Jip baiked madly all the time. 

When Dora hung her head and cued, and tiembled, my eloquence increased so 
much the more. If she would like me to die for her, she had but to say the woid; 
and I was ready. Life without Doia’s love was not a thing to have on any teims! 

I couldn’t bear it, and I wouldn’t. I had loved her eveiy minute, day and night 
since I fust saw her, I loved her at that minute to distraction, I should always 
love her, every minute, to distraction. Loveis had loved befoie, and lovers umiild 
love again ; but no lover had ever loved, might, could, would, oi should ever love, 
as I loved Dora. The more I raved, the more Jip baiked. Each of us, in his own 
way, got more mad every moment. 

Well, well I Dora and I weie sitting on the sofa by-and-by, quiet enough, and 
Jip was lying in her lap, winking peacefully at me It was off my mind. 1 was in 
a state of perfect raptuie. Dora and I were engaged. 

I suppose we had some notion that this was to end in maiiiage. We must have 
had some, because Doia stipulated that we were never to be mariied without her 
papa s consent. ^ But, in our youthful ecstasy, I don’t think that we really looked 
before us or behind us 5 or had any aspiiation beyond the ignorant present. We 
were to keep our secret fiom Mr. Spenlow, but I am sure the idea never entered 
my head, then, that there was anytlimg dishonorable in that. 

Miss Mills was more than usually pensive when Doia, going to find her, brought 
her back|— I apprehend, because there was a tendency in what had passed to 
awaken the slumbering echoes in the caverns of Memoiy. But she gave us her 
Uessmg, and the assurance of her lasting friendship, and spoke to us, generally, as 
became a Voice from the Cloister. ^ 

What an idle time it was ! What an unsubstantial, happy, foolish time it was ! 

When I rneasured Dora s finger for a ring that was to be made of Forget-me-nots, 
and when the jeweller, to whom I took the measiue, found me out, and laughed 
over lus order-book, and charged me anything he liked for the pretty little toy, 
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witH its blue stones — so associated in my remembrance with Dora’s hand, that 
ycsteiday, when I saw such another, by chance, on the finger of my own daughter, 
there was a momentary stirring in my Ixeart, like pain ! 

When I walked about, exalted with my secret, and full of my own interest, and 
felt the dignity of loving Dora, and of being beloved, so much, that if I had walked 
the air, I could not have been more above the people not so situated, who were 
creeping on the earth ! 

When we had those meetings in the garden of the square, and sat within the 
dingy summer-house, so happy, that I love the London sparrows to this hour, for 
iiothuig else, and see the plumage of the tropics in their smoky feathers ! 

When we had our first great quarrel (within a w^'eek of our betrothal), and when 
Dora sent me back the nng, enclosed in a despainng cocked-hat note, wherein she 
used the ternble expression that ‘‘our love had begun in folly, and ended in 
madness !” winch dreadful words occasioned me to tear my hair, and ciy tliat all 
was over ! 

When, under cover of the night, I flew to Miss LIills, whom I saw by stealth in 
a back kitchen where there was a mangle, and implored Miss Mills to mteipose 
between us and avert insanity. When Miss Mills undertook the office and returned 
with Dora, exhorting us, fiom the pulpit of her own bitter youth, to mutual con- 
cession, and the avoidance of the desert of Sahara ! 

When we cried, and made it up, and were so blest agam, that the back-kitchen, 
mangle and all, changed to Lome’s ovm temple, where we arranged a plan of 
correspondence through Miss Mills, always to comprehend at least one letter on 
each side every day I 

What an idle time I What an unsubstantial, happy, foolish time ! Of all the 
times of mine that Time has in his grip, there is none that in one retrospect I 
can smile at half so much, and think of half so tenderly. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

UY AUNT ASTONISHES ME. 

I WKOTE to Agnes as soon as Dora and I were engaged. I wrote her a long letter, 
in which I tiled to make her comprehend how blest I was, and what a darling Doia 
was* I entreated Agnes not to regard this as a thoughtless passion which could ever 
} leld to any other, or had the least resemblance to the boyish fancies that we used 
to joke about. I assured her that its piofundity was quite unfathomable, and 
expressed my belief that nothing like it had ever been known. 

Somehow, as I wrote to Agnes on a fine evening by my open window, and the 
remembrance of her clear calm eyes and gentle face came stealing over me, it shed 
such a peaceful influence upon the hurry and agitation in which I had been living 
lately, and of which my very happiness partook in some degree, that it sootlied me 
into tears. I remember that I sat resting my head upon my hand, when the letter 
was half done, cherishing a geneial fancy as if Agnes were one of the elements of 
my natural home. As i^ in the letirement of the house made almost sacred to me 
by her presence, Dora and I must be happier than anywhere. As if, in love, joy, 
sorrow, hope, or disappointment ; in all emotions ; my heart turned naturally there, 
and found its refuge and best friend. 

Of Stoerforth, I said nothing. I only told her there had been sad grief at 
Yaimouth, on account of Emily’s flight; and that on me it made a double wound^ 
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by reason of the ciictimstances attending it. I knew how quick she always was to 
divine the truths and that she would never be the first to bieathe his name. 

To this letter, I received an answer by return of post. As I read it, I seemed to 
hear Agnes speaking to me. It was like her cordial voice in my eais. What can 
I say more ! 

While I had been away from home lately, Traddles had called twice or thrice. 
Finding Peggotty withm, and being informed by Peggolty (who always voluuteeied 
that information to whomsoever Avoiild leceive it), that she was my old nurse, he 
had established a good-humored acquaintance with her, and had stayed to have a 
little chat with her about me. So Peggotty said; but I am afiaid the chat was all 
on her own side, and of immoderate length, as she was very difficult indeed to 
s»top, God bless her ! when she had me for her theme. 

This lemmds me, not only that I expected Traddles on a ceitain afternoon of his 
owii appointing, which was now come, but that Mis, Ciupp Ind lesigned everything 
appei taming to her office (the salaiy excepted) until Peggotty should cease to piesent 
heiself. Mrs. Crupp, after holding divers conversations respecting Peggotty, in a 
very high-pitched voice, on the staircase — ^witli some invisible Familiar it would 
appear, for coipoieally speaking she was quite alone at those times — addiessed a 
letter to me, developing her views. Beginning it with that statement of universal 
application, which fitted every occiursnce of her life, namely, that she was a mother 
herself, she went on to inform me that she had once seen veiy difierent days, but 
that at all periods of her existence she had had a constitutional objection to spies, 
mtiuders, and mformeis. She named no nanes, she said; let them the cap fitted, 
weai it; but spies, mtiuders, and infoimeis, especially in widdei s’ weeds (this clause 
was underlmed), she had ever accustomed herself to look down upon. If a gentle- 
man was the victim of spies, intrudeis, and mfoimeis (but still naming no names), 
that was his own pleasure. Pie had a light to please himself ; so let tmn do. All 
that she, Mis Crupp, stipulated for, was, that she should not be ‘‘biought in 
contiact ” with such peisons. Therefore she begged to be excused fiom any fuitliei 
attendance on the top set, until things weie as they foimeily ^\as, and as they could 
be wished to be; and fuithei mentioned that her little book w^ould be found upon 
the breakfast-table every Saturday morning, when she icquested an immediate 
settlement of the same^ with the benevolent view of saving liouble, *‘and an ill- 
conwemence” to all paities. 

After this, Mrs Crupp confined herself to making pitfalls on the staiis, piincipally 
with pitcheis, and endeavoiiiing to delude Peggotty into bieaking hei legs I found 
it rather haiassmgto live in this state of siege, but was too much afiaicl of Mis Ciupp 
to see any way out of it. 

My dear Coppei field,” cried Traddles, punctually appealing at my dooi, in spite 
of all these obstacles, ‘^how do you do ?” 

‘‘ I\Iy dear Ti addles,” said I, ‘‘ I am delighted to see you at last, and very soiry 
I have not been at home befene But I have been so miuh engaged — ” 

Yes, yes, I know,” said Traddles, “ of course. Youis lives in London, I think ” 
What did you say 

‘ ^ She-— excuse me — Miss D , you know,” said Tiaddles, coloiing in his great 
delicacy, “ lives m London, I believe?” 

Oh yes. Near London ” 

^ ‘‘Mine, perhaps you lecollect,” said Tiaddles, with a seiious look, lives down 
in Devonshire — one of ten. Consequently, I am not so much engaged as you — in 
that sense.” 

I wonder you can bear,” I ictained, to see her so seldom ” 

Hall said Tiaddles, thoughtfully. It does seem a wonder. I suppose it is, 
Copperfield, because there's no help foi it?” 
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** I suppose so,^^ I leplicd with a smile, and not without a blush. And because 
you have so much constancy and patience, Traddles.’^ 

‘‘Dear me!” said Traddles, considering about it, “do I stiike you in that way, 
Copperheld ? Really I didn^t know that I had. But she is such an extraordinanly 
dear giil herself, that it ’s possible she may have imparted something of those vntues 
to me. Now you mention it, Copperfield, I shouldn’t wonder at all. I assure you 
she is always forgetting herself, and taking care of the other nine.” 

“ Is she the eldest ?” I inquned. 

“ Oh dear, no,” said Traddles. “ The eldest is a Beauty.” 

He saw, I suppose, that I could not help smiling at the simplicity of this reply* 
and added, with a smile upon his ovm ingenuous face ; 

“Not, of course, but that my Sophy — pretty name, Copperfield, I always tliink?” 

Very pretty I” said I. 

“ Not, of course, but that Sophy is beautifiil too in my eyes, and would be one of 
the dearest girls that ever was, in anybody’s eyes (I should think). But when I 
say the eldest is a Beauty, I mean she really is a — ” he seemed to be describing 
clouds about himself, with both hands: “Splendid, you know,” said Traddles, 
eneigetically. 

“Indeed!” said 1. 

“ Oh, I as&uie you,” said Traddles, “ something very uncommon, indeed! Then, 
you know, being foi*med for society and admiration, and not being able to enjoy 
much of it in consequence of their limited means, she naturally gets a little iiTitable 
and exacting, sometimes. Sophy puts her in good humour !” 

“ Is Sophy the youngest ?” I hazarded. 

“ Oh dear, no !” said Traddles, stroking his chm. “ The tv/o youngest are only 
nine and ten. Sophy educates ’em.” 

“ The second daughter, perhaps ?” I hazarded. 

“ No,” said Traddles. “ Sarah ’s tlie second. Saiah has something the matter 
with her spine, poor giil. The malady will wear out by-and-bye, the doctors say, 
but in the meantime she has to lie down for a twelvemonth. Sophy nurses her* 
Sophy’s the fouidi.” 

“ Is the mother living I inquired. 

“ Oh yes,” said Traddles, “ she is alive. She is a very supenor woman indeed, 
but the damp country is not adapted to her constitution, and — in fact, she has lost 
the use of her limbs.” 

“ Dear me!” said L 

“ Very sad, is it not ?” returned Traddles. “ But m a merely domestic view it is 
not so bad as it might be, because Sophy takes her place. She is quite as much a 
mother to her mother, as she is to the other nine.” 

I felt the greatest admiration foi the viitues of this young lady; and, honestly 
with the view of doing my best to prevent the good-nature of Traddles from being 
imposed upon, to the detiiment of their jomt prospects in life, inquired how Mi. 
Micawber was ? 

“He is quite well, Copperfield, thank you,” said Traddles. “I am not living 
with him at present.” 

“No’” 

“No. You see the truth is,” said Tiaddles, in a whisper, “he has changed his 
name to Mortimei, in consequence of his temporary embairassments ; and he don’t 
come out till after dark— -and then in spectacles. There was an execution put into 
our house, for rent. Mis. JMicawber was m such a dreadful state that I really 
couldn’t resist giving my name to that second bill we spoke of heie You may 
imagine hov/ delightful it was to my feelings, Coppei field, to see the nii^tter settled 
With it, and Mrs. Micawber recover her spirits*” 

U 
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“ Hum said I. 

“Not that her happiness was of long duration,” pursued Traddles, “for, un- 
foitunately, within a week another execution came in.^ It broke up the establish- 
ment. 1 have been living in a furnished apartment since then, and the Mortimers 
ha\e been very private indeed I hope you won’t think it selfish, Coppeiheld, if I 
mention that the broker carried off my little round table with the marble top, and 
Sophy’s flower-pot and stand?” 

“ What a hard thing!” I exclaimed indignantly. 

“ It was a it was a pull,” said Traddles, with his usual wince at that expres- 

sion, “I don’t mention it reproachfully, however, but with a motive. The fact is, 
Copperfield, I was unable to repurchase them at the time of their seizure ; m the first 
place, because the broker, havmg an idea that I wanted them, ran the piice up to 
an extravagant extent; and, m the second place, because I — hadn’t any money. 
Now, I have kept my eye since, upon the broker’s shop,” said Ti addles, with a 
great enjoyment of Ins mystery, “which is up at the top of Tottenham Court Road, 
and, at last, to-day I find them put out for sale, I have only noticed them from 
over the way, because if the broker saw bless you, he ’d ask any puce for them! 
What has occurred to me, having now the money, is, that perhaps you wouldn’t 
object to ask that good nurse of yours to come with me to the shop — I^can show it 
her from round the corner of the next street — and make the best baigain for them, 
as if they were for herself, that she can !” 

The delight with which Traddles propounded this plan to me, and the sense he 
had of its uncommon artfulness, are among the freshest things in my lemembrance 

I told him that my old nurse would be delighted to assist him, and that we would 
all tliree take the field together, but on one condition. That condition was, that he 
should make a solemn resolution to giant no moie loans of his name, or anythmg 
else, to Llr. Micawber. 

“My dear Copperfield,” said Tiaddles, “I have already done so, because I 
begin to feel that I have not only been inconsiderate, but that 1 have been positively 
unjust to Sophy. My word being passed to myself, there is no longer any appie- 
hension ; but I pledge it to you, too, with the greatest readmess. That first unlucky 
obligation, I have paid. I have no doubt Mr Micawber would have paid it if he 
could, but he could not One thing I ought to mention, which I like very much in 
Mr. Micawber, Copperfield. It refers to the second obligation, which is not yet 
due. He don’t tell me that it ts provided for, but he says it will be. Now, I 
think there is somethmg very fair and honest about that !” 

I was unwilling to damp my good friend’s confidence, and therefore assented. 
After a little further conveisation, we went round to the chandler’s shop, to enlist 
Peggotty ; Traddles declining to pass the evening with me, both because he endured 
the liveliest appiehensions that Ins property would be bought by somebody else 
before he could re-purchase it, and because it was the evening he always devoted to 
wntmg to the dearest girl m the woild. 

I never shall forget him peeping round the corner of the street in Tottenham Court 
Road, while Peggotty was bargaining for the precious articles ; or his agitation 
when she^ came slowly towaids us after vainly offering a price, and was hailed by 
the relenting broker, and went back again. The end of the negotiation was, that 
she bought the property on tolerably easy terms, and Traddles was tiansported witfi 
pleasure. 

“ I am very much obliged to you, indeed,” said Traddles, on lieaimg it was to 
be sent to where he lived, that night. “ If I might ask one other favor, I hope you 
would not thmk it absurd, Copperfield ?” 

I smd beforehand, certainly not. 

if you would ht good, enough,” said Traddles to Peggotty, to get the 
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flower-pot now, I think I should like (it being Sophy’s, Copperheld) to carry it home 
myself!” 

Peggotty was glad to get it for him, and he overwhelmed her with thanks, and 
went his way up Tottenham Court Road, carrying the flower-pot affectionately in 
Ins arms, with one of the most delighted expressions of countenance I ever saw. 

We then turned back towaids my chambers. As the shops had charms for 
Peggotty which I never knew them possess in the same degree for anybody else, I 
sauntered easily along, amused by her stanng in at the windows, and 'waiting 
for her as often as she chose. We were thus a good while in gettmg to the 
Adelphi, 

On our way upstairs, I called her attention to the sucLaen aisappearance of Mrs. 
Cnipp’s pitfalls, and also to the prints of recent footsteps. We were both very much 
surpiised, coming higher up, to find my outer door standing open (which I had shut), 
and to hear voices inside. 

We looked at one another, without knowing what to make of this, and went into 
the sitting-room. What was my amazement to find, of all people upon earth, my 
aunt there, and Mr. Dick ! My aunt sitting on a quantity of luggage, with her two 
birds before her, and her cat on her knee, like a female Robinson Cmsoe, dniikmg 
tea Mr. Dick leaning thoughtfully on a great kite, such as we had often been out 
together to fly, with more luggage piled about him I 

My dear aunt !” cried I. Why, what an unexpected pleasure !” 

We cordially embraced ; and Mr. Dick and I cordially shook hands ; and Mrs. 
Crupp, who was busy making tea, and could not be too attentive, cordially said she 
hadknowed well as Mr. Copperfull would have his heart m his mouth, when he see 
his dear relations. 

Holloa!” said my aunt to Peggotty, who quailed before her awful presence# 

How 

You remember my aunt, Peggotty?” said L 

For the love of goodness, child,” exclaimed my aunt, don’t call the woman 
by that South Sea Island name! If she married and got nd of it, which was the 
best thing she could do, why don’t you give her the benefit of the change ? What ’s 
your name now, — P?” said my aunt, as a compiomise for the obnoxious appel- 
lation. 

‘‘ Barkis, ma’am,” said Peggotty, with a curtsey, 

*‘Well! That’s human,” said my aunt. ‘‘It sounds less as if you wanted a 
Missionaiy. How d’ ye do, Barkis ? I hope you ’re well ?” 

Encouiaged by these gracious woids, and by my aunt’s extending her hand, 
Barkis came forward, and took the hand, and curtseyed her acknowledgments. 

“We are older than we were, I see,” said my aunt “We have only met each 
other once before, you know. A nice business we made of it then I Trot, my dear, 
another cup.” 

I handed it dutifully to my aunt, who was in her usuai inflexible state of figure; 
and ventured a remonstrance with her on the subject of her sitting on a box. 

“ Let me draw the sofa here, or the easy chair, aunt,” said I. “ Why should you 
be so uncomfortable ?” 

“ Thank you, Trot,” replied my aunt, “I prefer to sit upon my property.” 
Here my aunt looked hard at Mrs. Crupp, and observed, “We needn’t trouble you 
to wait, ma’am ” 

“ Shall I put a little more tea in the pot afore I go, ma’am ?” said Mrs. Crupp. 

“No, I thank you, ma’am,” replied my aunt. 

“ Would you let me fetch another pat of butter, ma’am said Mrs. Crupp. 
“ Or would you be persuaded to try a new-laid hegg ? or should I brile a rasher ? 
Ain’t theie nothing I could do for your dear aunt, Mr. Copperfull ?” 
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^ ‘ Notlimg, ma’am,’* returned my aunt I shall do very well, I tliank you.’* 

Mrs. Crupp, who had been incessantly smiling to express sweet temper, and in- 
cessantly holding her head on one side, to expiess a general feebleness of constitu- 
tion, and incessantly rubbing her hands, to express a desire to be of service to all 
deserving objects, gradually smiled herself, one-sided herself, and rubbed heiself, 
out of the room. 

^^Dick !” said my aunt. ‘‘You know what I told you about time-seiwers and 
wealth-worshippers 

Mr. Dick — ^with rather a scared look, as if he had forgotten it — returned a hasty 
answer in the affirmative, 

“ Mrs. Crupp is one of them,” said my aunt. “ Baikis, I ’ll trouble you to look 
^ftcr^the tea, and let me have another cup, for I don’t fancy that woman’s pounng- 

I knew my aunt sufficiently well to know that she had something of importance 
on her mind, and that there was far more matlei in this arrival than a stranger 
might have supposed. I noticed how her eye lighted on me, when she thought 
my attention otherwise occupied ; and what a cuiious process of hesitation appealed 
to be going on within hei, while she preseived her outwaid stiffness and composiue. 

I began to reflect whether I had done anything to offend her; and my cbnscience 
whispered me that I had not yet told her about Dora, Could it by any means be 
that, I wondeied! 

As I knew she would only speak in her own good time, I sat down near her, and 
spoke to the birds, and played with the cat, and was as easy as I could be. But I 
was very far from being really easy ; and I should still have been so, even if Mr. 
Dick, leaning over the gieat kite behind my aunt, had not taken every secret oppox- 
tunity of sliaLiiig lus head daikly at me, and pointing at her. 

“ Trot,” said my aunt at last, when she had finished her tea, and carefully 
smoothed down her diess, and wiped her lips — “ you needn’t go, Baikis I — Trot, 
have you got to be firm, and self-ieliant V 

“ I hope so, aunt.” 

“ What do you think ?”inquued Miss Betsey. 

“ I think so, aunt.” 

“ Then why, my love,” said my aunt, looking earnestly at me, why do you 
think I piefer to sit upon tins propeity of mine to-night ?” 

I shook my head, unable to guess. 

‘ ‘ I3ecause,” said my aunt, “ it ’s all I have Because I ’m ruined, my dcai !” 

If the house, and eveiy one of us, had tumbled out into the river togethei, I could 
hardly have received a gi eater shock. 

‘ ‘ Dick knows it, ” said my aunt, laying her hand calmly on my shoulder. “lam 
mined, my clear Trot ! All I have in the world is in this loom, except the cottage; 
and that^I have left Janet to let. Baikis, I ivant to get a bed for this gentleman to* 
night. To save expense, perhaps you can make up something here for myself. 
Anything will do. It ’s only for to-night. We ’ll talk about this, mor^ to- 
morrow. 

I loused fiom my amazement, and concern for her—I am suie, for her — by 
her mliing on my neck for a moment, and ciying that she only giieved for me. In 
another moment she suppiessed tins emotion; and said with an aspect moia tn- 
amphani than dejected . 

We must meet leveises boldly, and not suffer them to frighten us, my dear. 
We must learn to act the play out We must live misfortune dovv a, Trot i” 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

DEPRESSION. 

A.S soon as I could recover my presence of mind, which quite de^citecl me in the 
first overpowering shock of my aunt’s intelligence, I proposed to Mr Dick to come 
round to the chandler’s shop, and take possession of the bed which Mi. Peggotty 
had lately vacated. The chandler’s shop being in Hungerford IMarket, and Hun* 
gerford Market being a very different place m those days, there was a low v ooden 
colonnade before the door (not very imlike that befoie the house ’where the little 
man and woman used to live, in the old weather-glass), which pleased Mr. Dick 
mightily. The gloiy of lodging over tliis structure would have compensated him, 
I dare say, for many inconveniences ; but, as there were really few to bear, beyond 
the compound of fiavois I have already mentioned, and perhaps the want of a little 
more elbow-room, he was perfectly charmed witli his accommodation. Mis. Crapp 
had indignantly assured him that there wasn’t room to swing a cat there; but, as 
Ml. Dick justly observed to me, sitting down on the foot of the bed, nuismg his 
leg, You know, Trotwood, I don’t want to s'wmg a cat. I never do swing a cat. 
Therefore, what does that signify to 

I tiled to ascertain whether Mr. Dick had any understanding of the causes of 
this sudden and great change in my aunt’s affairs. As I might have expected, he 
had none at all The only account he could give of it, was, tliat my aunt had 
said to him, the day before yesteiday, ‘‘Now, Dick, are you really and tmly the 
philosopher I take you for?” That then he had said, Yes, he hoped so. That 
then my aunt had said, “ Dick, I am ruined.” That then he had said “ Oh, in- 
deed 1” That then my aunt had praised him highly, which he -was vciy glad of. 
And that then they had come to me, and had had bottled poitei and sandwiches 
on the road. 

Mr. Dick was so very complacent, sitting on the foot of the bed, nursing lu:s leg, 
and telling me this, with his eyes wide open and a surprised smile, that I am soriy 
to say I was provoked into explaining to him that rum meant disliess, want, and 
starvation; but, I was soon bitteily reproved for this harshness, by seeing his face 
turn pale, and tears course dowm his lengthened checks, while he nxed upon me a 
look of such unutterable woe, that it might have softened a far haider heait than 
mine. I took infinitely greater pains to cheer him up again than I had taken to 
depress him ; and I soon undeistood (as I ought to have known at fiist) that he had 
been so confident, meiely because of his faith in the wisest and most wondeifiil of 
women, and his unbounded reliance on my intellectual resoiiices The lattei, I 
believe, he consideied a match for any kind of disaster not absolutely moilal. 

“ What can we do, Tiotwood ?” said Mi Dick “ Theie ’s the Memorial — ” 

“To be suie there is,” said I. “But all we can do just now, Mr. Dick, is 
to keep a cheeiful countenance, and not let my aunt see that we are thinking 
about it.” 

He assented to this in the most earnest manner; and implored me, if I should 
see him w^andeiing an inch out of the light course, to lecall him by some of those 
siipeiior methods which weie always at my command. But I legret to state that 
the flight I had given him proved too much for his best attempts at concealment. 
All the evening his eyes wandered to my aunt’s face, with an expiession of the 
most dismal appi ehension, as if he saw her growing thin on the spot He was 
conacioxih of this, and put a constraint upon his head; but his keeping that imnnn 
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able, and sitting rolling his eyes like a piece of machinery, did not mend the 
matter at all. I saw him look at the loaf at supper (which happened to be a small 
one), as if nothing else stood between us and famine ; and when my aunt insisted 
on his making his customary repast, I detected him in the act of pocketing fiag- 
ments of his bread and cheese ; I have no doubt for the purpose of reviving us with 
those savings, when we should have reached an advanced stage of attenuation. 

My aunt, on the other hand, was in a composed fiame of mmd, which was a 
lesson to all of us — to me, I am sure. She was extremely gracious to Peggotty, 
except when I inadvertently called her by that name ; and, strange as I knew she 
felt m London, appeared quite at home. She was to have my bed, and I was to 
lie In the sitting-room, to keep guard over her. She made a gieat point of being 
so near the river, in case of a conflagration ; and I suppose really did find some 
satisfaction in that circumstance. 

Trot, my dear,” said my aunt, when she saw me making preparations for com- 
pounding her usual night-draught, No 1** 

Nothing, aunt?” 

Not wine, my dear. Ale.” 

But there is wine here, aunt. And you always have it made of wine.” 

“ Keep that, in case of sickness,” said my aunt. We mustn’t use it carelessly, 
Trot. Ale for me. Half a pint.” 

I thought Mr. Dick would have fallen, insensible. My aunt being resolute, I 
went out and got the ale myself. As it was growing late, Peggotty and Mr. Dick 
took that opportunity of repairing to the chandler’s shop together. I parted from 
him, poor fellow, at the comer of the street, with his great kite at his back, a very 
monument of human misery. 

My aunt was walking up and down the room when I returned, crimping the 
borders of her nightcap with her fingers. I warmed the ale and made the toast on 
the usual infallible principles. When it was ready for her, she was ready for it, 
with her nightcap on, and the skirt of her gown turned back on her knees. 

'^My dear,” said my aunt, after taking a spoonful of it; ‘‘it’s a great deal 
better than wine. Not half so bilious.” 

I suppose I looked doubtful, for she added : 

“Tut, tut, child. If nothing worse than Ale happens to us, we aie well off.” 

“ I should think so myself, aunt, I am sure,” said I. 

“ Well, then, why do^Ht you think so ?” said my aunt. 

“ Because you and I are very different people,” I returned. 

“ Stuff and nonsense, Trot!” replied my aunt. 

My aunt went on with a quiet enjoyment, in which there was very little affecta- 
tion, if any; drinking the waim ale with a teaspoon, and soaking her stnps of 
toast in it. 

“Trot,” said she, “I don’t care for strange faces in geneial, but I rather like 
that Barkis of yours, do you know !” 

“ It ’s better than a hundred pounds to hear you say so !” said I. 

“ It ’s a most extraordinary world,” observed my aunt, rubbing her nose ; “ how 
that woman ever got into it with that name, is unaccountable to me. It would be 
much more easy to be born a Jackson, or something of that sort, one would 
think.” 

“ Perhaps she thinks so, too ; it ’s not her fault,” said I. 

“I suppose not,” returned my aunt, rather giudging the admission; “but it’s 
very aggravating However, she ’s Barkis ntm. That ’s some comfoi t. Barkis is 
uncommonly fond of you. Trot ” 

“ There is nothing she would leave undone to piove it,” said I. 

“Nothing, I believe,” returned my aunt. “Here, the poor fool has been 
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begging and praying about handing over some of her money — ^because she has got 
too much of It I A simpleton 

My aunt’s tears of pleasure were positively trickling down into the warm ale* 
She’s the most ridiculous creature that ever was born,” said my aunt. I 
knew, from the first moment when I saw her with that poor dear blessed baby of a 
mother of yours, that she was the most ridiculous of mortals. But there are good 
points in Barkis !” 

Affecting to laugh, she got an opportunity of putting her hand to her eyes. 
Having availed herself of it, she resumed her toast and her discourse together. 

Ah ! Mercy upon us !” sighed my aunt. “ I know all about it, Trot ! Barkis 
and myself had quite a gossip while you were out with Dick I know all about it. 
I don’t know where these wretched girls expect to go to, for my part. I wonder 
they don’t knock out their brains against — against mantelpieces,” said my aunt ; an 
idea which was probably suggested to her by her contemplation of mine. 

“ Poor Emily I” said 1. 

“Oh, don’t talk to me about poor,” returned my aunt “She should have 
thought of that, before she caused so much miseiy ! Give me a kiss, Trot. I am 
sorry for your early experience ” 

As I bent forward, she put her tumbler on my knee to detain me, and said : 

“ Oh, Trot, Trot I And so you fancy yourself in love 1 Do you 

“ Fancy, aunt I” I exclaimed, as red as I could be. “I adore her with my whole 
soul 1” 

“ Dora, indeed !” returned my aunt “And you mean to say the little thing is 
very fascinating, I suppose ?” 

“My dear aunt, ” I replied, “ no one can form the least idea what she is I” 

“ Ah ! And not silly f ’ said my aunt 

“ Silly, aunt 

I seriously believe it had never once entered my head for a single moment, to 
consider whether she was or not I resented the idea, of couise ; but I was in a 
manner struck by it, as a new one altogether. 

“Not light-headed?” said my aunt 

“Light-headed, aunt!” I could only repeat this daimg speculation with the 
same kind of feeling with which I had repeated the preceding question. 

“Well, well!” said my aunt “I only ask. I don’t depieciate her. Poor 
little couple ! And so you think you were formed for one another, and are to go 
through a party-supper-table kind of life, like two pretty pieces of confectionery, do 
you, Trot ?” 

She asked me this so kindly, and with such a gentle air, half playful and half 
sorrowful, that I was quite touched, 

“We are young and inexperienced, aunt, I know,” I replied; “and I dare say 
we say and think a good deal that is rather foolish. But we love one another truly, 
I am sure. If I thought Dora could ever love anybody else, or cease to love me; 
or that I could ever love anybody else, or cease to love her ; I don’t know what 1 
should do — go out of my mind, I think !” 

“Ah, Trot!” said my aunt, shaking her head, and smiling gravely, “blind, 
blind, blind 1” 

“ Some one that I know, Trot,” my aunt pursued, after a pause, “though of a 
very pliant disposition, has an earnestness of affection m him that reminds me of 
poor Baby Earnestness is what that Somebody must look for, to sustain him and 
improve him, Trot. Deep, downright, faithful earnestness.” 

“ If you only knew the earnestness of Dora, aunt I” I cried. 

“ Oh, Trot I” she said again; “blind, blind!” and without knowing why, I felt 
^ vague unhappy loss or want of something overshadow me like a cloud. 
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However,” said my aunt, “I don’t want to put two young creatures out of 
conceit with themselves, or to make them unhappy ; so, though at is a girl and boy 
attachment, and girl and boy attachments very often — ^mmd 1 1 don’t say always ! — 
come to nothing, still we ’ll be serious about it, and hope for a prosperous issue one 
of these days. There ’s time enough foi it to come to anything !” 

This was not upon the whole veiy comforting to a rapturous lover; but I was 
glad to have my aunt in my confidence, and I was mindful of her being fatigued. So 
I thanked her ardently for this maik of her affection, and for all hei otbei kindnesses 
towards me; and after a tender good night, she took her nightcap into my bedroom. 

How misei able I was, when I lay down! How I thought and thought about 
my being poor, m Mr Spenlow’s eyes; about my not being what I thought I was, 
when I proposed to Dora; about the chivalrous necessity of telling Doia what my 
worldly condition was, and releasing her fiom her engagement if she thought fit ; 
about how I should contrive to live, during the long term of my articles, when I 
was earning nothing ; about doing something to assist my aunt, and seeing no way 
of doing anything ; about coming down to have no money in my pocket, and to 
wear a shabby coat, and to be able to carry Doia no little presents, and to ride no 
gallant greys, and to show myself in no agreeable light ! Sordid and selfish as I 
knew it was, and as I tortured myself by knowing that it was, to let my mind lun 
on my own distress so much, I was so devoted to Dora that I could not help it. I 
knew that it was base in me not to think more of my aunt, and less of myself ; 
but, so farj selfishness was insepaiahle fiom Dora, and I could not put Dora on one 
* side for any mortal creature. How exceedingly miserable I was, that night ! 

As to sleep, I had di earns of poverty m all sorts of shapes, but I seemed to dream 
Without the previous ceremony of going to sleep Now I was lagged, wanting to 
sell Dora matches, six bundles for a halfpenny ; now I was at the office in a night- 
gown and boots, xemonstiated with by Mi Spenlow on appealing befoie the clients 
m that airy attire; now I was hungrily picking up the ciumbs that fell from old 
Tiffey’s daily bis^cmt, regulaily eaten when St. Paul’s struck one; now I was hope- 
lessly endeavouring to get a licence to marry Dora, having nothing but one of 
Unah Heap’s gloves to offer in exchange, which the whole Commons rejected; 
and still, moie or less conscious of my own room, I was always tossing about like a 
distressed ship in a sea of bed-clothes. 

My aunt was restless, too, for I frequently heaid her walking to and fio. Two 
or three times in the couise of the night, attired in a long fiannel* wiapper in which 
she looked seven feet high, she appeared, like a distuibed ghost, in my i oom, and 
came to the side of the sofa on which I lay. On the first occasion I started up in 
alarm, to leain that she infeired from a paiticular light m the sky, that Westminster 
Abbey was on fire; and to be consulted m reference to the piobability of its igniting 
Buckingham Street, in case the wind changed. Lying still, after that, I found that 
she sat down near me, whispering to herself ‘‘ Poor boy 1” And then it made me 
twenty tunes moie wretched, to know how unselfishly mindful she was of me, and 
how selfishly mindful I was of myself. 

It was difficult to believe that a night so long to me, could be short to anybody 
else. This consideration set me thinking and thinking of an imaginary paity wheie 
people were dancing the hours away, until that became a dream too, and I heard 
the music incessantly playing one tune, and saw Dora incessantly dancing one 
dance, without taking the least notice of me The man who had been playing the 
liaiTD all night, was trying in vain to cover it with an ordinal y-sized nightcap, when 
I awoke ; or I should lather say, when I left off trying to go to sleep, and saw the 
sun shuinig in thi ougU the window at last 

'There was an old Reman bath in those daj^’s at the bottom of one of the streets 
out of the Strand — it may be theie still — in which I have had many a cold plunge, 
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Dressing myself as quietly as I could, and leaving Peggotty to look after my aunt, 
I tumbled head foremost into it, and then went for a walk to Hampstead. I had a 
hope that this brisk treatment might freshen my wits a little ; and I think it did 
them good, for I soon came to the conclusion that the first step I ought to take was 
to try if my articles could be cancelled and the premium recovered. I got some 
breakfast on the Heath, and walked back to Doctors’ Commons, along the 
watered roads and tliiough a pleasant smell of summer flowers, growing in gardens 
and carried into town on hucksters’ heads, intent on this hist effoit to meet our 
altered circumstances. 

I arrived at the office so soon, after all, that I had half an hour’s loitering about 
the Commons, befoie old Tiffey, wlio was always hist, appeared with his key. 
Then I sat down in my shady comei, looking up at the sunlight on the opposite 
chimney-pots, and thinking about Doia ; until Mr. Spenlow came in, crisp and curly. 

Plow are you, Copperfield f ’ said he. “ Fine morning !” 

“Beautiful morning, sir,” said L “Could I say a word to you before you go 
into Court?” 

“ By all means,” said he. “ Come into my room.” 

T followed him into his room, and he began putting on his gown, and touching 
himself up before a little glass he had, hanging inside a closet door. 

“lam sorry to say,” said I, “that I have some rather disheartening intelligence 
fi.om my aunt.” 

“ No said he. “ Dear me ! Not paralysis, I hope ?” 

*^It has no reference to her health sir,” I replied. “She has met with some 
laige losses. In fact, she has veiy little left, indeed.” 

“You as-tound me, Copperfield I” cried Mr, Spenlow. 

I shook my head. “Indeed, sir,” said I, “her affairs are so changed, that I 
wished to ask you whether it would be possible — at a sacnfice on oui part of some 
portion of the piemium, of course,” I put in this, on the spur of the moment, 
warned by the blank expiession of his face~“ to cancel my articles?” 

What It cost me to make this pioposal, nobody knows. It was like asking, as 
a favor, to be sentenced to transportation from Doia. 

“To cancel your articles, Coppei field ? Cancel?” 

I explained with toleiable firmness, that I leally did not know where my means 
of subsistence were to come from, unless I could earn them for myself. I had no 
fear for the future, I said — and I laid great emphasis on that, as if to imply that I 
should still be decidedly eligible for a son-m-law one of these days — but, for the 
present, I was thrown upon my own resoiii ces. 

“I am extremely sony to hear tins, Copperfield,” said Mr. Spenlow. “Ex** 
tremely soiry. It is not usual to cancel ai tides for any such reason. It is not a 
professional course of proceeding. It is not a convenient precedent at all. Far 
from It. At the same time — ” 

“ You are very good, sir,” I murmured, anticipating a concession. 

“Not at all. Don’t mention it,” said Mr. Spenlow. “At the same time, I 
was going to say, if it had been my lot to have my hands unfettered — if 1 had not 3 
partner — Mr. Jorkms — ” 

My hopes were dashed in a moment, but I made another effort 

“ Do you think, sir,” said I, “if I were to mention it to Mi. Jorkins — ” 

Mr. Spenlow shook his head discouragingly. “ Heaven foibid, CopperjSeld,” 
he replied, “ that I should do any man an injustice : still less, Mr. Jorkms. But ] 
know my partner, Copperfield. Mr. Jorkins is not a man to respond to a proposi- 
tion of this peculiar nature. Mr, Jorkins is very difficult to move from the beaten 
track. Y ou knoAV what he is !” 

I am sure I knew nothing about him, except that he had originally been alone iu 
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the business, and now lived by himself m a house near Montagu Square, which wa$ 
fearfully in want of painting ; that he came very late of a day, and went away veiy 
early ; that he never" appeared to be consulted about anything ; and that he had a 
dingy little black-hole of his own up-stairs, where no business was ever done, and 
where there was a yellow old cartridge-paper pad upon his desk, unsoiled by ink, 
and reported to be twenty years of age. 

“ Would you object to my mentioning it to him, sir ?” I asked. 

‘^By no means,” said Mi. Spenlow. ^‘But I have some experience of Mr. 
Jorkins, Copperfield. I wish it were otherwise, for I should be happy to meet 
your views in any respect. I cannot have the least objection to your mentioning it 
to Mr. Jorkins, Copperfield, if you think it worth while.” 

Availing myself of this permission, which was given with a warm shake of the 
hand, I sat thinking about Dora, and looking at the sunlight stealing from the 
chimney-pots down the wall of the opposite house, until Mr, Jorkins came. I then 
went up to Mr. Jorkins’s room, and evidently astonished Mr. Jorkins very much 
by making my appearance there. 

Come in, Mr. Copperfield,” said Mr. Jorkins. Come in 

I went in, and sat down ; and stated my case to Mr. Jorkins pretty much as I 
had stated it to Mr. Spenlow. Mr. Jorkins was not by any means the awful 
creature one might have expected, but a large, mild, smooth-faced man of sixty, 
who took so much snuff that there was a tradition in the Commons that he lived 
pnncipally on that stimulant, having little room in his system for any other article 
of diet. 

“You have mentioned this to Mr. Spenlow, I suppose?” said Mr. Joikins; 
when he had heard me, veiy restlessly, to an end, 

I answered Yes, and told him that Mr. Spenlow had introduced his name. 

“ He said I should object ?” asked Mr. Jorkins. 

I was obliged to admit that Mr. Spenlow had considered it probable. 

“I am sorry to say, Mr. Copperfield, I can’t advance your object,” said hlr. 
Jorkins, nervously. “The fact is — ^but I have an appointment at the Bank, il 
you ’ll have the goodness to excuse me.” 

With that he rose in a great hurry, and was going out of the room, w»hen I made 
bold to say that I feared, then, there was no way of arranging the matter ? 

“ No !” said Mr. Jorkins, stopping at the doox to shake his head. “ Oh, no 1 I 
object, you know,” which he said very rapidly, and went out. “You must be 
aware, Mr. Copperfield,” he added, looking restlessly in at the door again, “ if Mr. 
Spenlow objects — ” 

“ Personally, he does not object, sir,” said I. 

“ Oh I Personally!” repeated Mr. Jorkins, in an impatient manner, “I 
assure you there ’s an obj‘ection, Mr. Copperfield. Hopeless ! What you wish to 
be done, can’t be done. I — I really have got an appointment at the Bank.” 
With that he faiily ran away ; and to the best of my knowledge, it was three days 
before he showed himself in the Commons again. 

Being very anxious to leave no stone unturned, I waited until Mr. Spenlow came 
in, and then described what had passed ; giving him to understand that I was not 
hopeless of his being able to soften the adamantine Jorkins, if he would undertake 
the task. 

“Copperfield,” returned Mr. Spenlow, with a gracious smile, “you have not 
known my partner, Mr. Joikins, as long as I have. Nothing is farther from my 
thoughts than to attnbute any degree of artifice to Mr. Jorkins, But Mr. Jorkins 
has a way of stating his objections which often deceives people. No, Copper- 
field !” shaking his head. “Mr, Jorkins is not to be moved, believe me !” 

I was completely bewildered between Mr, Spenlow and Mr. Jorkins, as to which 
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of them really was the objecting partner; but I saw with sufficient clearness that 
there was obduracy somewhere in the firm, and that the recovery of my aunt’s 
thousand pounds was out of the question. In a state of despondency, which I 
remember with anything but satisfaction, for I know it still had too much refer- 
ence to myself (though always in connexion %vith Dora), I left the office, and went 
homeward. 

I was trying to familiaiise my mind with the worst, and to present to myself the 
arrangements we should have to make for the future in their steinest aspect, when a 
hackney chariot coming after me, and stopping at my very feet, occasioned me to 
look up. A fair hand was stretched forth to me from the window ; and the face I 
had never seen without a feeling of serenity and happiness, from the moment when 
it first turned back on the old oak staircase with die great broad balustrade, and 
when I associated its softened beauty with the stained glass window in the church, 
was smiling on me. 

Agnes I joyfully exclaimed. Oh, my dear Agnes, of all people in the 
world, what a pleasure to see you I’’ 

“ Is it, indeed she said, in her cordial voice. 

I want to talk to you so much I” said I It ’s such a lightening of my heart, 
only to look at you 1 If I had had a conjuror’s cap, there is no one I should have 
wished for but you 

‘‘What?’ returned Agnes. 

“Well! perhaps Dora first,” I admitted, with a blush. 

“Certainly, Dora first, I hope,” said Agnes, laughing. 

“ But you next I” said I. “ Where are you going 

She was going to my rooms to see my aunt. The day being very fine, she was 
glad to come out of the chariot, which smelt (I had my head in it all this time) like 
a stable put under a cucumber-frame. I dismissed the coachman, and she took my 
arm, and we walked on together. She was like Hope embodied, to me How 
different I felt m one short minute, having Agnes at my side ! 

My aunt had written her one of the odd, abrupt notes — very little longer than a 
Bank note — to which her epistolary efforts were usually limited She had stated 
therein that she had fallen into adversity, and was leaving Dover for good, but had 
quite made up her mind to it, and was so well that nobody need be uncomfoi table 
about her. Agnes had come to London to see my aunt, between whom and herself 
there had been a mutual liking these many years ; indeed, it dated from the time of 
my taking up my residence in Mr Wickfield’s house. She was not alone, she said. 
Her papa was with hei — and Uriah Keep. 

‘ ‘ And now they are partners, ” said I. “ Confound him 1” 

“Yes,” said Agnes. “They have some business heie; and I took advantage of 
their coming, to come too, Y ou must not think my visit all fiiendly and disinterested, 
Trotwood, for — I am afiaid I may be cruelly prejudiced — I do not like to let papa 
go away alone, with him ” 

“ Does he exercise the same influence over Mr. Wickfield still, Agnes ?” 

Agnes shook her head. “ There is such a change at home,” said she, “that you 
would scarcely know the dear old house. They live with us now.” 

“They?” said I. 

“ Mr. Heep and his mother. He sleeps in your old room,” said Agnes, looking 
up into my face. 

“I wish I had the ordering of his dreams,” said L “ He wouldn’t sleep there 
long ” 

“I keep my own little room,” said Agnes, “ where I used to learn my lessons. 
How the time goes ! Y ou remember ? The little panelled room that opens from 
the drawing-ioom ?” 
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“ Remember, Agues? Whea I saw you, for the first time, coming out at the 
door, with your quaint little basket of keys hanging at your side 

“It is just the same,” said Agnes, smiling. “I am glad you think of it so 
pleasantly. We were very happy.” 

“ We were, indeed,” said I. 

“ I keep that room to myself still; but I cannot always desert Mrs. Keep, you 
know. And so,” said Agnes, quietly, “ I feel obliged to bear her company, when 
I might prefer to be alone. But I have no other reason to complain of her. If she 
tiies me, sometimes, by her piaises of her son, it is only natural in a mother. He 
is a veiy good son to her.” 

I looked at Agnes when she said these words, without detecting in her any con- 
sciousness of Uiiah’s design. Her mild but earnest eyes met mine with their own 
beautiful frankness, and theie was no change in her gentle face. 

“ The chief evil of their presence in tlie house,” said Agnes, “ is that I cannot be 
as near papa as I could wish — Uriah Heep being so much between us — and cannot 
watch over him, if that is not too bold a thing to say, as closely as I would. But, 
if any fraud or treacheiy is practising against him, I hope that simple love and truth 
will be stronger, in the end. I hope that real love and truth are stronger in the end 
than any evil or misfortune in the world.” 

A certain biight smile, which I never saw on any other face, died away, even 
while I thought how good it was, and how familiar it had once been to me ; and she 
asked me, with a quick changeOf expression (we were di awing very near my street), 
if I knew how the reverse in my aunt’s circumstances had been brought about. On 
my replying no, she had not told me yet, Agnes became thoughtful, and I fancied I 
felt her arm tremble in mine. 

We found my aunt alone, in a state of some excitement A difference of opinion 
had arisen between heiself and Mrs Crupp, on an abstract question (the propriety 
of chambers being inhabited by the gentler sex) ; and my aunt, utterly mdiffeient to 
spasms on the pait of Mrs. Crupp, had cut the dispute shoit, by informing that lady 
that she smelt of niy biandy, and that she would trouble her to walk out. Both of 
these expressions Mrs Crupp considered actionable, and had expiessed her intention 
of bringing before a “ Bntish Judy ’’—meaning, it was supposed, the buhvaik of our 
national liberties. 

My aunt, however, having had time to cool, while Peggotty was out showing 
Mr. Dick the soldiers at the Horse Guaids — and being, besides, greatly pleased to 
see Agnes — rather plumed heiself on the affair than otherwise, and received us with 
unimpaired good humoi. When Agnes laid her bonnet on the table, and sat down 
beside her, 1 could not but think, looking on her mild eyes and her radiant foiehead, 
how natuial it seemed to have her there : how trustfully, although she was so young 
and inexperienced, my aunt confided in hex ; how strong she was, indeed, in simple 
love and truth. 

We began to talk about my aunt’s losses, and I told them what I had tried to do 
that morning. 

“Which was injudicious, Trot,” said my aunt, “but well meant. You are a 
generous boy — I suppose I must say, young man, now — and I am pioud of you, my 
dear. So far so good. Now, Tiot and Agnes, let us look the case of Betsey 
Trotwood in the face, and see how it stands.” 

I observed Agnes turn pale, as she looked very attentively at my aunt. My aunt, 
patting her cat, looked veiy attentively at Agnes 

“Betsey Trotwood,” said my aunt, who had always kept her money matters to 
herself: “ — I don’t mean your sister, Trot, my dear, but myself — had a ceitain 
property. It don’t mattei how much; enough to li\e on. Moie, foi she had 
saved a little, and added to it. Betsey funded hci propcily for some time, and 
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then, by the advice of her man of business, laid it out on landed security. That 
dud very well, and returned veiy good interest, till Betsey was paid off. 1 am 
talking of Betsey as if she was a man-of-war. Weill Then, Betsey had to look 
about her, for a new investment. She thought she was wiser, now, than her man 
of business, who was not such a good man of business by tins time, as he used to 
be — I am alluding to your father, Agnes — and she took it into her head to lay it 
out for herself. So she took her pigs,” said my aunt, to a foreign market ; and 
a very bad maiket it turned out to be. First, she lost in the mining way, and 
then she lost in the diving way — fishing up tiea&ure, or some such Tom Tidier 
nonsense,” explained my aunt, rubbing her nose j *^and then she lost in the 
mining way again, and, last of all, to set the thing entiiely to rights, she lost in 
the banking way. I donk know what the Bank shares were worth for a little 
while,” said my aunt ; “ cent per cent was the lowest of it, I believe; but the 
Bank was at the other end of the world, and tumbled into space, for what I know ; 
anyhow, it fell to pieces, and never will and never can pay sixpence ; and Betsey’s 
sixpences were all there, and there’s an end of them. Least said, soonest 
mended I” 

My aunt concluded this philosophical summaiy, by fixing her eyes with a kmd 
of tnumph on Agnes, whose color was gradually returning. 

Dear jMiss Trotwood, is that all the history’” said Agnes, 
hope it ’s enough, child,” said my aunt If theie had been more money to 
lose, it wouldn’t have been ail, I dare say. Betsey would have contrived to thiow 
that after the rest, and make another chaptei, I have little doubt. But, there was 
no more money, and there’s no more stoxy.” 

Agnes had listened at fiist with suspended breath Her color still came and 
went, but she breathed more freely I thought I knew why. I thought she had 
had some fear that her unhappy father might be in some way to blame for what 
had happened. My aunt took her hand in hers, and laughed. 

“Is that all?” lepeated my aunt “Why, yes, that’s all, except, ‘And she 
lived happy ever aftei wards.’ Perhaps I may add that of Betsey yet, one of these 
days. Now, Agnes, you have a wise head. So have you, Trot, in some things, 
though I can’t compliment you always and here my aunt shook her own at me, 
with an energy peculiar to heiself. “What’s to be done? Hcie’s the cottage, 
taking one time with anolhei, ivill produce, say seventy pounds a-year. I think 
we may safely put it down at that. Well ! — That ’s all we ’ve got,” said my aunt ; 
v/ith whom it was an idiosynciasy, as it is with some horses, to stop very short 
when she appealed to be in a fair way of going on for a long while. 

“ Then,” said my aunt, after a rest, “ theie ’s Dick. Pie ’s good for a hundred 
a-year, but of couise that must be expended on himself. I would sooner send him 
away, though I know I am the only person who appieciates lam, than have him, 
and not spend his money on himself. How can Txot and I do best, upon our 
means ’ What do you say, Agnes V 

“ / say, aunt,” I mtei posed, “that I must do something I” 

“ Go for a soldier, do you mean?” leturned my aunt, alarmed ; “or go to sea ? 
I won’t hear of it. You aie to be a proctor. We ’re not going to have any 
knockings on the head in this family, if you please, sir,” 

I \vas about to explain that I was not desuous of introducing that mode of 
provision into the family, when Agnes mquired if my rooms were held for any 
long term ? 

“You come to the point, my dear,” said my aunt. “They are not to be got 
nd of, for six months at least, unless they could be underlet, and that I don’t 
believe. The last man died here. Five people out of six 't^ould die — of couise — 
of that woman in nankeen with the flannel petticoat. I have a little ready money : 
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end I agree witli you, the best thing we can do, is, to live the term out here, and 
get Dick a bed-room hard by/’ 

I thought It my duty to hint at the discomfort my aunt would sustain, from 
living in a continual state of guerilla waifare with Mis. Crupp ; but she disposed 
of that objection summarily by declaring, that, on the first demonstration of 
hostilities, she was prepared to astonish Mrs. Crupp for the whole remainder of 
her natural life. 

“ I have been thinking, Trotwood,” said Agnes, diffidently, “that if you had 
time — ” 

“I have a good deal of time, Agnes. I am always disengaged after four or 
five o’clock, and I have time early in the morning. Inone vay and another,” 
said I, conscious of reddening a little as I thought of the hours and hours I had 
devoted to fagging about town, and to and fro upon the Norwood Road, “ I have 
abundance of time ” 

“I know you would not mind,” said Agnes, coming to me, and speaking in a 
low voice, so full of sweet and hopeful consideration that I hear it now, “the 
duties of a secietaiy ” 

“ Mind, my dear Agnes?” 

“ Because,” continued Agnes, “Doctor Stiong has acted on his intention of 
retiiing, and has come to live in London ; and he asked papa, I know, if he could 
recommend him one. Don’t you think he would rather have his favorite old 
pupil near him, than anybody else ?” 

“ Dear Agnes said I. “ What should I do without you ! You are always 
my good angeL I told you so. I never think of you in any other light ” 

Agnes aiisv ered with her pleasant laugh, that one good Angel (meaning Dora) 
was enough ; and went on to remind me that the Doctor had been used to occupy 
himself in his study, eaily in the morning, and in the evening — and that probably 
my leisure would suit his requirements very well. I was scarcely more delighted 
with the prospect of eaining my own bread, than with the hope of earning it under 
my old master ; in short, acting on the advice of Agnes, I sat down and wrote a 
letter to the Doctor, stating my object, and appomtmg to call on him next day at 
ten in the foienoon. This 1 addiessed to Highgate — for m that place, so memor- 
able to me, he lived — and went and posted, myself, without losing a minute. 

Wherever Agnes was, some agreeable token of hei noiseless presence seemed 
inseparable from the place. When I came back, I found my aunt’s birds hanging, 
just as they had hung so long in the parlor wmdow of the cottage ; and my easy 
chair imitating my aunt’s much easier chair m its position at the open window ; 
and even the round green fan, which my aunt had brought away with her, sciewed 
on to the wmdow-sill. I knew who had done all this, by its seeming to have quietly 
done itself; and I should have knovm in a moment who had arranged my 
neglected books m the old order of my school days, even if I had supposed Agnes 
to be miles away, instead of seeing her busy with them, and smiling at the dis- 
order into which they had fallen. 

My aunt was quite gracious on the subject of the Thames (it really did look 
very well with the sun upon it, though not hke the sea before the cottage), but 
she could not relent towards the London smoke, which, she said, “peppered 
everything.” A complete revolution, in which Peggotty bore a prominent part, 
was being effected m every comer of my rooms, in regard of this pepper ; and I 
was looking on, thinking how little even Peggotty seemed to do with a good deal 
of bustle, and how much Agnes did without any bustle at all, when a knock came 
at the door. 

“I think,” said Agnes, turning pale, “it’s papa. He promised me that ha 
would come.” 
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I opened the door, und admitted, not only Wickfieid, but Uriah Keep. I 
had not seen Mr Wickfield for some time. I was prepared for a great change in 
him, after what I had heaid from Agnes, but his appearance shocked me. 

It was not that he looked many yeais oldei, though still dressed with the old 
scrupulous cleanliness ; 01 that there was an unwholesome niddiness upon his 
face ; or that his eyes were full and bloodshot ; or that there was a nervous 
trembling in bis hand, the cause of which I knew, and had for some years seen 
at work. It was not that he had loc>t his good looks- or his old bearing of a 
gentleman — for that he had not — ^but the thing that struck me most was, that 
with the evidences of his native supenonty still upon him, he should submit 
himself to that ciawlmg impersonation of meanness, Uriah Heep. The reversal 
of the two natures, in their relative positions, Uriah’s of power and Mr. Wick- 
held’s of dependence, was a sight more painful to me than I can express. If I 
had seen an Ape taking command of a Man, I should hardly have thought it a 
more degrading spectacle. 

He appealed to be only too conscious of it himself. When he came in, he stood 
still ; and with his head bowed, as if he felt it. This was only for a moment ; for 
Agnes softly said to him, Papa; Here is Miss Trotwood — and Trotwood, whom 
you have not seen for a long while !” and then he approached, and constrainedly 
gave my aunt his hand, and shook hands more coidially with me. In the moment’s 
pause I speak of, I saw Uiiah’s countenance form itself into a most ill-favored 
smile. Agnes saw it too, I think, for she shiank from him. 

What my aunt saw, or did not see, I defy the science of physiognomy to have 
made out, without her own consent. I believe there never was anybody with such 
an imperturbable countenance when she chose. Her face might have been a dead 
wall on the occasion in question, for any light it threw upon her thoughts ; until 
she broke silence with her usual abruptness. 

“ Well, Wickfield!” said my aunt; and he looked up at her for the first time^ 

I have been telling your daughter how well I have been disposing of my money 
for myself, because I couldn’t trust it to you, as you 'ivere growing lusty m business 
matters. We have been taking counsel together, and getting on very well, all 
things considered Agnes is worth the whole firm, in my opinion.” 

“ If I may umbly make the remark,” said Uriah Heep, with a writhe, ** I fully 
agree with Miss Betsey Trotwood, and should be only too appy if Miss Agnes was 
a partner.” 

You ’re a partner yotuself, you know,” returned my aunt, and that’s about 
enough for you, I expect. How do you find yourself, sir ?” 

In acknowledgment of this question, addressed to him with extraordinary curt- 
ness, Mr. Heep, uncomfortably clutchmg the blue bag he earned, replied that he 
was pretty well, he thanked my aunt, and hoped she was the same. 

“And you, Master — I should say, Mister Copperfield,” pursued Uriah. “I 
hope I see you well! I am rejoiced to see you, Mister Copperfield, even imder 
present circumstances.” I believed that; for he seemed to relish them very much. 
“ Present circumstances is not what your friends would wish for you, Mister Cop- 
perfield, but it isn’t money makes the man: it’s — I am really unequal with my 
umble powers to express what it is,” said Unah, with a fawning jerk, “but it isn’t 
money !” 

Here he shook hands with me : not in the common way, but standing at a good 
distance from me, and lifting my hand up and down hke a pump handle, that he 
was a little afraid of. 

“And how do you think we are looking, Master Copperfield,— I should say, 
Mister?” fawned Unah. “Don’t you find Mr Wickfield blooming, sir? Years 
don’t tell much in our firm, Master Copperfield, except in raising up the umble, 
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aamely, mother and self— and in developing,” he added, as an after thought, the 
beautiful, namely, Miss Agnes.” 

He jerked himself about, after this compliment, in such an intolerable manner, 
that my aunt, who had sat looking stiaight at him, lost all patience. 

Deuce take the naan!” said my aunt, sternly, what’s he about? Don’t be 
galvanic, sir!” 

“I ask your pardon, Miss Trotwood,” returned Uriah; ‘‘I’m aware you’re 
nervous,” 

‘ ‘ Go along with you, sir 1” said my aunt, anything but appeased. “ Don’t pre- 
sume to say so ! I am nothing of the sort. ^ If you ’re an eel, sir, conduct yourself 
like one. If you ’re a man, control your limbs, sii 1 Good God I” said my aunt, 
with great indignation, “ I am not going to be seipentmed and corkscrewed out of 
my senses !” 

Mr, Heep was rather abashed, as most people might have been, by this explo- 
sion; which deiived great additional force fiom the indignant manner m which my 
aunt afterwards moved in her chair, and shook her head as if she were making 
snaps or bounces at him. But, he said to me aside in a meek voice : 

“ I am well aware, Master Copperfield, that Miss Trotwood, though an excellent 
lady, has a quick temper (indeed I thmk I had the pleasure of knowing her, when 
I was an umble clerk, before you did. Master Copperfield), and it ’s only natural, 
I am sure, that it should be made quicker by present circumstances. The wonder 
is, that it isn’t much worse! I only called to say that if there was anything we 
could do, in present circumstances, mother or self, or Wickfield and Heep, we 
should be really glad. I may go so far?” said Uriah, with a sickly smile at his 
partner. 

Uriah Heep,” said Mr. Wickfield, in a monotonous forced way, “is active in 
the business, Trotwood. What he says, I quite concur in. You know I had an 
old interest in you. Apart from that, what Uriah says I quite concur in!” 

“ Oh, what a reward it is,” said Uriah, drawing up one leg, at the risk of bringing 
down upon himself another visitation from my aunt, “ to be so trusted in ! But I 
hope I am able to do somethmg to relieve him from the fatigues of business, 
Master Copperfield I” 

“ Uriah Heep is a great relief to me,” said Mr. Wickfield, in the same dull 
voice. “ It ’s a load off my mind, Tiotwood, to have such a paitner.” 

The red fox made him say all this, I knew, to exhibit him to me in the light he 
had indicated on the night when he poisoned my rest. I saw the same ill-favored 
smile upon his face again, and saw how he watched me. 

“ You are not goiwg, papa?” said Agnes, anxiously. “ Will you not walk back 
with Trotwood and me ?” 

He would have looked to Uriah, I believe, before replying, if that worthy had 
not anticip?..ted him. 

“I am bespoke myself,” said Uiiah, “on business; otherwise I should have 
been appy to have kept with my friends. But I leave my paitnei to represent the 
film. Miss Agnes, ever youis! I wish you good-day, Master Copperfield, and 
leave my umble respects for Miss Betsey Trotwood.” 

With those woids, he retixed, kissing his gieat hand, and leering at us like a 
mask. 

We sat there, talking about our pleasant old Canteibury days, an hour or two. 
Mr. Wickfield, left to Agnes, soon became more like his former self ; though there 
was a settled depiesdon upon him, which he never shook off. For all that, he 
brightened ; and had an evident pleasure m hearing us recall the little incidents of 
our old life, many of which he remembered very well. He said it was hke those 
umes, to be alone with Agnes and me again; and he wished to Heaven they had 
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never changed. I am suie there was an influence in the placid face of Agnes, and 
in the very touch of her hand upon his arm, that did wonders for him. 

My aunt (who was busy nearly all this while with Peggotty, in the inner room) 
would not accompany us to the place where they were staying, but insisted on my 
going ; and I went. We dined together. After dinner, Agnes sat beside him, as 
of old, and poured out his wine. He took what she gave him, and no more— like 
a child — and we all three sat together at a window as the evening gathered m. 
When It was almost dark, he lay down on a sofa, Agnes pillowing his head and 
bending over him a little while; and when she came back to the window, it was 
not so dark but I could see tears glittering in her eyes. 

I pray Heaven that I never may forget the dear giil in her love and truth, at 
that time of my life; for if I should, I must be di awing near the end, and then I 
would desire to remember her best I She filled my heart with such good resolu- 
tions, strengthened my weakness so, by her example, so directed — I know not how, 
she was too modest and gentle to advise me m many woids — the wandering ardor 
and unsettled purpose within me, that all the little good I have done, and all tlie 
harm I have forborne, I solemnly believe I may refer to her. 

And how she spoke to me of Dora, sitting at the window m the dark ; listened to 
my praises of hei; praised again; and round the little fairy-figure shed some 
glimpses of her own pure light, that made it yet more precious and more innocent 
to me 1 Oh, Agnes, sister of my boyhood, if I had known then, what I knew long 
afterwards ! — 

There was a beggar in the street, when I went down ; and as I turned my head 
towaids the window, thinking of her calm seraphic eyes, he made me stait by 
muttenng, as if he were an echo of the morning : 

‘‘ Blind 1 Blind! Blind!” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

ENTHUSIASM. 

I BEGAN the next day with another dive into the Roman bath, and then started for 
Highgate. I was not dispirited now. 1 was not afraid of the shabby coat, and had 
no yearnings after gallant greys. My whole manner of thinking of our late misfor- 
tune was changed. What I had to do, wi to show my aunt that her past goodness 
to me had not been thiown away on an insensible, ungrateful object. What I had 
to do, was, to turn the painful discipline of my younger days to account, by going 
to work with a resolute and steady heart What I had to do, was, to take my 
woodman’s axe in my hand, and clear my own way through the foiest of difficulty, 
by cutting down the trees until I came to Dora. And I went on at a mighty rate, as 
if it could be done by walking. 

When I found myself on the familiar Highgate road, pursuing such a different 
errand from that Cl one of pleasure, with which it was associated, it seemed as if a 
complete change bad come on my whole life. But that did not discourage me. 
With the new life, came new purpose, new intention. Great was the labor ; pnce- 
less the rewaid. Dora was the reward, and Dora must be won. 

I got into such a transport, that I felt quite sorry my coat was not a little shabby 
already. I wanted to be cutting at those trees in the forest of difficulty, under 
circumstances that should piove my strength. I had a good mind to ask an old 
man, in wire spectacles, who was breaking stones upon the road, to lend me his 
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Kammer for a little wMe, and let me begin to beat a patb to Dora out of granite. 
I stimulated myself into such a heat, and got so out of breath, that I felt as if I had 
been earning I don’t know how much. In this state, I went into a cottage that I 
saw was to let, and examined it narrowly, — for I felt it necessary to be practical. 
It would do for me and Dora admirably : with a little front garden for Jip to run 
about in, and bark at the tradespeople through the railings, and a capital room up- 
stairs for my aunt. I came out again, hotter and faster than ever, and dashed up to 
Highgate, at such a rate that I was there an hour too early j and, though I had not 
been, should have been obliged to stroll about to cool myself, before I was at all 
presentable. 

My first care, after putting myself under this necessary com se of preparation, was 
to find the Doctor's house. It was not m that pait of Highgate wheie Mrs. 
Steerforth lived, but quite on the opposite side of the little town. When I had 
made this discovery, I went back, in an attiaction I could not resist, to a lane by 
Mrs. Steerfoi til’s, and looked over the corner of the gaiden wall. His room was 
shut up close. The conservatory doors were standing open, and Rosa Dartle was 
walking, bareheaded, with a quick impetuous step, up and down a gravel walk on 
one side of the lawn. She gave me the idea of some fierce thing, that was dragging 
the length of its chain to and fro upon a beaten tiack, and wearing its heart out. 

I came softly away from my place of observation, and avoiding that part of the 
neighbourhood, and wishing 1 had not gone near it, strolled about until it was ten 
o’clock. The church with the slender spire, that stands on the top of the lull now, 
was not there then to tell me the time. An old red -buck mansion, used as a school, 
was in its place \ and a fine old house it must have been to go to school at, as I 
recollect it. 

When I approached the Doctor’s cottage — a pretty old place, on which he seemed 
to have expended some money, if I might judge from the embellishments and 
repairs that had the look of being just completed — I saw him walking in the gaiden 
at the side, gaiters and all, as if he had never left off walking since the days of my 
pupilage. He had his old companions about him, too; for there were plenty of 
high ti ees m the neighbourhood, and two or three rooks were on the grass, looking 
after him, as if they had been written to about him by the Canterbury rooks, and 
were observing him closely in consequence. 

Knowing the utter hopelessness of attracting his attention from that distance, I 
made bold to open the gate, and walk after him, so as to meet him when he should 
turn round. When he did, and came towards me, he looked at me thoughtfully 
for a few moments, evidently without thinking about me at all ; and then his bene- 
volent face expressed extraordinary pleasure, and he took me by both hands. 

* * Why, my dear Copperfield,” said the doctor ; you are a man ! How do you 
do ? I am delighted to see you. My dear Copperfield, how very much you have 
improved 1 You are quite — yes — dear me !” 

I hoped he was well, and Mrs. Strong too. 

Oh dear, yes I” said the Doctor; '‘Annie’s quite well, and she ’ll be delighted 
to see you. You were always her favorite. She said so, last night, when I showed 
her your letter. And — ^yes, to be sure — ^you recollect Mr. Jack Maldon, Copper- 
field’” 

“Perfectly, sir.” 

“ Of course,” said the Doctor. “ To be sure. V pretty well, too.” 

“ Has he come home, sir?” I inquired. 

From India?” said the Doctor. “ Yes. Mr. Jack Maldon couldn’t bear the 
climate, my dear. Mrs. Markleham — ^you have not forgotten Mrs. Markleham?” 

Forgotten the Old Soldier I And m that short time ’ 

“Mrs, Markleham,” said the Doctor, “was quite vexed about him, poor thing; 
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so we have got him at home again ; and we have bought him a little Patent place 
which agrees with him much better.’* 

I knew enough of Mr. Jack Maldon to suspect from this account that it was a 
place where there was not much to do, and which was pretty well paid. The 
Doctor, walking up and down with his hand on my shoulder, and his kind face 
turned encouragingly to mine, went on : 

“Now, my dear Copperfield, in reference to this proposal of yours. It’s very 
gratifying and agreeable to me, I am suie; but don’t you think you could do better? 
You achieved distinction, you know, when you were with us. You aie qualified 
for many good things. You have laid a foundation that any edifice may be raised 
upon; and is it not a pity that you should devote the spnng-time of your life to such 
a poor pursuit as I can offer ?” 

I became very glowing again, and, expressing myself in a rhapsodical style, I am 
afraid, urged my request strongly: reminding tlie Doctor that I had already a 
profession. 

“Well, well,” returned the Doctor, “that’s true. Ceitainly, your having a 
profession, and being actually engaged in studying it, makes a difference. But, my 
good young friend, what ’s seventy pounds a-year V 

“ It doubles our income, Doctor Strong,” said I. 

“ Dear me 1” replied the Doctor. “ To think of that ! Not that I mean to say 
it ’s rigidly limited to seventy pounds a-year, because I have always contemplated 
making any young fiiend I might thus employ, a picsent too. Undoubtedly,” said 
the Doctor, still walking me up and down wntli his hand on my shoulder. “ I have 
always taken an annual present into account.” 

“ My dear tutor,” said I (now, really, without any nonsense), “to whom I owe 
more obligations already than I ever can acknowledge — ” 

“ No, no,” interposed the Doctor. “ Pardon me!” 

“ If you will take such time as I have, and that is my mornings and evenings, 
and can think it worth seventy pounds a-year, you will do me such a service as I 
cannot express ” 

“ Dear me !” said the Doctor, innocently. “ To think that so little should go for 
so much ! Deal, dear ! And when you can do better, you will ? On your word, 
now ?” said the Doctor, — w^hich he had always made a very grave appeal to the 
honor of us boys. 

“ On my word, sir I returned, answering in our old school manner. 

“ Then be it so,” said the Doctor, clapping me on the shoulder, and still keeping 
Ins hand there, as we still walked up and down. 

“ And I shall be twenty times happier, sir,” said I, with a little — I hope innocent 
‘—flattery, “ if my employment is to be on the Dictionary.” 

The Doctor stopped, smilingly clapped me on the shoulder again, and exclaimed, 
with a triumph most delightful to behold, as if I had penetrated to the profoundest 
depths of moital sagacity, “My dear young friend, you have hit it. It is the 
Dictionary 

How could it be anything else ! His pockets were as full of it as his head. It 
was sticking out of him in all directions He told me that since his retirement from 
scholastic life, he had been advancing with it wonderfully ; and that nothing could 
suit him better than the proposed arrangements for morning and evening work, as it 
was his custom to walk about in the day-time with his considering cap on. His 
papers weie in a little confusion, m consequence of Mr. Jack Maldon having lately 
proffeied his occasional services as an amanuensis, and not being accustomed to that 
occupation ; but we should soon put nght what was amiss, and go on swimmingly- 
Afterwards, when we were fairly at our work, I found Mr. Jack Maldon’s eJfiforts 
more tioublesome to me than I had expected^ as he had not confined himself to 
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making numerous mistakes, but had sketched so many soldiers, and ladies’ heads, 
over the Doctor’s manuscript, that I often became involved in labyrinths oi 
obscurity. 

The Doctor was quite happy m tne prospect of our going to woik together 
on that wonderful performance, and we settled to begin next morning at seven 
o’clock We were to work two hours every morning, and two or three hours eveiy 
night, except on Saturdays, when I was to rest. On Sundays, of course, I was to 
rest also, and I considered these very easy terms. 

Our plans being thus arranged to our mutual satisfaction, the Doctor took me into 
the house to present me to Mrs. Strong, whom we found in the Doctor’s new study, 
dusting his books, — a freedom which he never permitted anybody else to take with 
those sacred favorites. 

They had postponed their breakfast on my account, and we sat down to table 
together. We had not been seated long, when I saw an approaching arrival in Mrs. 
Strong’s face, before I heard any sound of it A gentleman on horseback came to the 
gate, and leading his horse into the little court, with the bridle over his arm, as if he 
were quite at home, tied him to a ring in the empty coach-house wall, and came into 
the breakfast parlor, whip in hand. It was Mr. Jack Maldon ; and Mr. Jack Maldon 
was not at all improved by India, I thought. I was in a state of ferocious virtue, 
however, as to young men who were not cutting down the trees in the forest of 
difficulty ^ and my impression must be received with due allowance. 

“Mr Jack!” said the Doctor. “ Copperfield !” 

Mr. Jack Maldon shook hands with me; but not very warmly, I believed; 
and with an air of languid patronage, at which I secretly took great umbrage. But 
his languor altogether was quite a wondeiful sight; exceot when he addressed him- 
self to his cousin Annie. 

“Have you breakfasted this morning, Mr. Jack said the Doctor* 

“ I hardly ever take breakfast, sir,” he replied, with his head thrown back in an 
easy chair. ' “ I find it bores me.” 

“ Is there any news to-day?” inquired the Doctor. 

“Nothing at all, sir,” replied Mr. Maldon. “Theie’s an account about the 
people being hungry and discontented down in the North, but they are always being 
hungry and discontented somewhere.” 

The Doctor looked grave, and said, as though he wished to change the subject, 
** Then there ’s no news at all ; and no news, they say, is good news.” 

“ There’s a long statement in the papers, sir, about a murder,” observed Mr. 
Maldon “ But somebody is always being murdered, and I didn’t read it.” 

A display of indifference to all the actions and passions of mankind was not 
supposed to be such a distinguished quality at that time, I think, as I have 
observed it to be considered since I have known it very fashionable indeed, I 
have seen it displayed with such success, that I have encountered some fine ladies 
and gentlemen who might as well have been bom caterpillais. Perhaps it im- 
pressed me the more then, because it was new to me, but it certainly did not tend 
to exalt my opinion of, or to strengthen my confidence in, Mr. Jack Maldon. 

“I came out to inquire whether Annie would like to go to the opeia to-night/ 
said Mr. Maldon, turning to her. “ It ’s the last good night there will be, this 
season ; and. there ’s a singer there, whom she really ought to hear. She is per- 
fectly exquisite. Besides which, she is so charmingly ugly,” relapsing into languor. 

The Doctor, ever pleased with what was likely to please his young wife, turned 
to her and said : 

“You must go, Annie. You must go.” 

“I would lather not,” she said to the Doctor. “ I piefer to remain at home. I 
would much rather lemain at home.” 
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Witliout looking at her cousin, she then addressed me, and asked me about 
Agnes, and whether she should see her, and whether she was not likely to come 
that day ; and was so much disturbed, that I wondered how even the Doctor, 
buttering his toast, could be blind to what was so obvious. 

But he saw nothing. He told her, good-naturedly, that she was young and 
ought to be amused and entertained, and must not allow herself to be made dull by 
a dull old fellow. ^ Moreover, he said, he wanted to hear her sing all the new 
ginger’s songs to him ; and how could she do that well, unless she went ? So the 
(Doctor persisted in making the engagement for her, and Mr. Tack hlaldon was to 
{come back to dinner. This concluded, he went to his Patent place, I suppose ; but 
at all events went away on his horse, looking very idle. 

I was curious to find out next morning, whether she had been. She had not, 
but had sent into London to put her cousin off ; and had gone out in the afternoon 
to see Agnes, and had prevailed upon the Doctor to go with her ; and they had 
walked home by the fields, the Doctor told me, the evening being delightful, I 
wondered then, whether she would have gone if Agnes had not been in town, and 
whether Agnes had some good influence over her too ! 

She did not look very happy, I thought, but it was a good face, or a veiy false 
one. I often glanced at it, for she sat in the window all the time we were at work ; 
and made our breakfast, which we took by snatches as we were employed. When 
I left, at nine o’clock, she was kneeling on the gi*ound at the Doctor’s feet, putting 
on his shoes and gaiters for him. There was a softened shade upon her face, 
thrown from some green leaves overhanging the open window of the low room ; 
and I thought all the way to Doctois’ Commons, of the night when I had seen it 
looking at him as he read. 

I was pretty busy now \ up at five in the morning, and home at nine or ten at 
night. But 1 had infinite satisfaction in being so closely engaged, and never walked 
slowly on any account, and felt enthusiastically that the more I tired myself, the 
more I was doing to deserve Dora. I had not revealed myself in my altered 
character to Dora yet, because she was coming to see Miss Mills in a few days, and 
I deferied all I had to tell her until then; merely informing her in my letters (all 
our communications were secretly forwarded through Miss Mills), that I had much 
to tell her. In the meantime, I put myself on a short allowance of bear’s grease, 
wholly abandoned scented soap and lavender water, and sold off three waistcoats at 
a prodigious sacrifice, as being too luxurious for my stem caieer. 

Not satisfied with all these proceedings, but burning with impatience to do some- 
thing more, I went to see Traddles, now lodging up behind the paiapet of a house 
in Castle Street, Holbom. Mr. Dick, who had been with me to Highgate twice 
already, and had resumed his companionship with the Doctor, I took with me. 

I took Mr. Dick with me, because, acutely sensitive to my aunt’s reverses, and 
sincerely believing that no galley-slave or convict worked as I did, he had begun to 
fret and worry himself out of spirits and appetite, as having nothing useful to do. 
In this condition, he felt more incapable of finishing the Memorial than ever; and 
the harder he worked at it, the oftener that unlucky head of King Charles the First 
got into it. Seriously apprehending that his malady would increase, unless we put 
some innocent deception upon him and caused him to believe that he was useful, or 
unless we could put him in the way of being really useful (which would be better), I 
made up my mind to try if Traddles could help us Before we went, I wrote 
Traddles a full statement of all that had happened, and Traddles wrote me back a 
capital answer, expressive of his sympathy and friendship. 

We found him hard at work with his inkstand and papers, refreshed oy the* sight 
of the flowerpot-stand and the little round table in a corner of the small apartment 
He received us cordially, and made friends with Mr, Dick in a moment, Mr. Dick 
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professed an absolute certainty of liavmg seen him before, and we both said, Very 
likely.’’ 

The first subject on which I had to consult Traddles was this, — I had heard that 
many men distinguished m various pursuits had begun life by reporting the debates 
in'Parlianient Traddles having mentioned newspapers to me, as one of his hopes, 
I had put the two things together, and told Traddles in my letter that I wished to 
know how I could qualify myself for this pursuit Traddles now infoimed me, as 
the result of his inquiries, that the mere mechanical acquisition necessary, except in 
rare cases, for thorough excellence in it, that is to say, a perfect and entiie command 
of the mystery of short-hand writing and reading, was about equal in difficulty to the 
mastery of six languages ; and that xt might perhaps be attained, by dint of perse- 
verance, in the course of a few yeais Traddles reasonably supposed that this would 
settle the business ; but I, only feeling that here indeed were a few tall trees to be 
hewn down, immediately resolved to work my way on to Dora through this thicket, 
axe in hand, 

I am very much obliged to you, my dear Traddles 1” said I. I’ll begin to- 
morrow.” 

Ti addles looked astonished, as he well might; but he had no notion as yet of my 
rapturous condition. 

“ I ’ll buy a book,” said I, with a good scheme of this art in it ; I ’ll work at it 
in the Commons, wheie I haven’t half enough to do ; I ’ll take down the speeches in 
our couit for practice — Traddles, my dear fellow, I ’ll master it !” 

** Dear me,” said Traddles, opening his eyes, had no idea you were such a 
determined chaiacter, Copperheld!” 

I don’t know how he should have had, for it was new enough to me. I passed 
that off, and brought hlr. Dick on the caipet. 

“You see,” said Mr. Dick, wistfully, “if I could exert myself, Mr. Traddles — if 
I could beat a dium — oi blow anything!” 

Poor fellow 1 I have little doubt he would have preferred such an employment in 
his heart to all otheis. Traddles, who w'ould not have smiled for the world, replied 
composedly : 

“ But you are a very good penman, sir. You told me so, Copperfield ?” 

“Excellent!” said I. And indeed he was. He wrote with extraordinary 
neatness. 

“ Don’t you think,” said Traddles, “ you could copy writings, sir, if I got them 
for you ?” 

Mr. Dick looked doubtfully at me. “ Eh, Trotwood ?’* 

I shook my head. Mr. Dick shook his, and sighed. “Tell him about the 
Meinoiial,” said Mr, Dick. 

I explained to Traddles that there was a difficulty in keeping King Charles the 
Enst out of Mr. Dick’s manuscripts; Mr. Dick m the meanwhile looking very 
defeientially and seriously at Traddles, and sucking his thumb. 

“ But these writings, you know, that I speak of, are already drawn up and 
finished,” said Traddles after a little consideration. “ Mr Dick has nothing to do 
with them. Wouldn’t that make a difference, Copperfield ? At all events, wouldn’t 
it be well to try ?” 

This gave us new hope. Traddles and I laying our heads together apart, while 
'Mr. Dick anxiously watched us from his chair, we concocted a scheme m virtue of 
which we got him to work next day, with triumphant success. 

On a table by the window in Buckingham Street, we set out the work Traddles 
procured for him— which was to make, I forget how many copies of a legal document 
about some right of way— and on another table we spread the last unfinished original 
of the great Memonal Our instructions to Mr. Dick were that he should copy 
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xactly what he had before him, without the least departure from the original ; and 
hat when he felt it necessary to make the slightest allusion to King Charles the 
^irst, he should fly to the MemonaL We exhorted him to be resolute in this, and 
eft my aunt to observe him. My aunt reported to us, afterwards, that, at first, he 
v-as like a man playing the kettle-drums, and constantly divided his attentions 
ietween the two ; but that, finding this confuse and fatigue him, and having his 
opy there, plainly before his eyes, he soon sat at it in an oiderly business-like 
uanner, and postponed the Memonal to a more convenient time. In a word, 
Ithough w^e took great care that he should have no more to do than was good for 
lim, and although he did not begin with the begiiming of a week, he earned by the 
allowing Saturday night ten shillings and nine pence ; and never, while I live, shall 
forget his gomg about to all the shops in the neighbourhood to change this treasure 
tito sixpences, or his bringing them to my aunt arranged in the form of a heart upon 
waiter, with tears of joy and pride in his eyes. He was like one under the pro- 
)itious influence of a charm, from the moment of his being usefully employed ; and 
f there were a happy man in the world, that Saturday night, it was the giateful 
reature who thought my aunt the most wonderful woman in existence, and me the 
lost wonderful young man. 

No starving now, Trotwood,” said Mr. Dick, shaking hands with me in a 
omer. ’ll provide for her, sirl” and he flourished his ten fingers in the air, as 
fthey were ten banks. 

I hardly know which was the better pleased, Traddles or I. “It really,” said 
Traddles, suddenly, taking a letter out of his pocket, and giving it to me, “ put 
dr. Micawber quite out of my head 1” 

The letter (Mr. Micawber never missed any possible opportunity of writing a 
etter) was addressed to me, “ By the kindness of T. Traddles, Esquire, of the 
nner Temple.” It lan thus: 

“My dear COPPERFIELD, 

“You may possibly not be unprepared to receive the intimation that 
ometnmg has turned up. I may have mentioned to you on a former occasion that 
was in expectation of such an event. 

‘ ‘ I am about to establish myself in one of the provincial towns of our favored 
sland {where the society may be descubed as a happy adinixtiiie of the agricultural 
ind the clerical), in immediate connexion with one of the learned piofessions. Mrs. 
dicawber and our offspring will accompany me. Our ashes, at a future period, 
vill probably be found commingled in the cemeteiy attached to a venerable pile, 
or which the spot to which I refer, has acquiied a reputation, shall I say from 
Zhln^ to Peru ? 

“In bidding adieu to the modern Babylon, where we have undergone many 
vicissitudes, I trust not ignobly, Mrs. Micawber^ and myself cannot disguise from 
)ur minds that we part, it may be for years and it may be for ever, with an indm- 
iual linked by strong associations to the altar of our domestic life. If, on the eve 
if such a departure, you will accompany our mutual friend, Mr. Thomas Traddles, 
o our present abode, and there reciprocate the wishes natural to the occasion, you 
mil confer a Boon 

“ On 
“ One 
“ Who 
“Is 

“ Ever yours, 

“ \Yilkins Micawbee.” 

I was glad to find that Mr. Micawber had got rid of his dust and ashes, and that 
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something really had turned up at last- Learning from Traddles that the invitation 
referred to the evening then wearing away, I expiessed my readiness to do honoi 
to it ; and we went off together to the lodging which Mr hlicawber occupied as 
Mr. Mortimer, and which was situated near the top of the Gray’s Inn Road. 

The resources of this lodging were so limited, that we found the twins, now some 
eight or nine years old, reposing in a ttun-up bedstead in the family sitting-room, 
where Mr. Micawber had prepared, in a wash-hand-stand jug, what he called a 
“Brew” of the agreeable beverage for which he was famous. I had the pleasure, 
on this occasion, of renewing the acquaintance of Master Micawber, whom I found 
a promising boy of about twelve or thirteen, very subject to that restlessness of 
limb which is not an unfrequent phenomenon in youths of his age. I also became 
once more known to his sister. Miss Micawber, in whom, as Mr, Micawber told 
us, “her mother renewed her youth, like the Phoenix.” 

“My dear Gopperfield,” said Mr. Micawber, “yourself and Mr- Traddles find 
us on the brink of migiation, and will excuse any little discomforts incidental to 
that position.” 

Glancing round as I made a suitable reply, I observed that the family effects 
were already packed, and that the amount of luggage was by no means over- 
whelming, I congratulated Mrs. Micawbei on the approaching change. 

“My dear Mr. Copperfield,” said Mrs. Micawber, “of your friendly interest in 
all our affairs, I am well assured. My family may considei it banishment, if they 
please ; but I am a wife and mother, and I never will desert Mr. Micawber.” 

Traddles, appealed to, by Mis. Micawberis eye, feelingly acquiesced. 

“That,” said Mrs. Micawber, “that, at least, is my view, my dear Mr. Copperfield 
and Mr, Traddles, of the obligation which I took upon myself when I repeated the 
irrevocable w'ords, * I, Emma, take thee, Wilkms.^ I read the service over with 
a fiat-candle on the pievious night, and the conclusion I derived from it was, 
that I never could desert Mr. Micawber And,” said Mrs. Micawber, “though 
it is possible I may be mistaken in my view of the ceremony, I nevei will 1” 

“My dear,” said Mr. Micawber, a little impatiently, “ I am not conscious 
that you are expected to do anything of the sort ” 

“I am awaie, my dear Mr Copperfield,” pursued Mrs. Micawber, “that I 
am now about to cast my lot among strangers; and I am also aware that the 
various members of my family, to whom Mr Micawber has written in the most gentle- 
manly teims, announcing that fact, have not taken the least notice of Mi. Micawber’s 
communication Indeed I may be superstitious,” said Mrs. Micawber, “but it 
appears to me that Mr Micawber is destined never to receive any answers whatever 
to the great majority of the communications he writes, I may augur from the 
silence of my family, that they object to the resolution I have taken ; but I should 
not allow myself to be swerv^ed fiom the path of duty, Mr, Coppei field, even by my 
papa and mama, were they still living.” 

1 expressed my opinion that this was going in the right direction. 

“It may be a sacrifice,” said Mis Micawber, “to immure one’s-self in a 
Cathedral town ; but surely, Mi, Copperfield, if it is a sacrifice in me, it is much 
more a sacnfice in a man of Mr Micawberis abilities ” 

“ Oh ! You are going to a Cathedral town said I. 

Mr. Micawber, who had been helping us all, out of the wash-hand-stana jug, 
replied : 

“To Canterbury. In fact, my dear Coppeifield, I liave entered into arrange- 
ments, by viitue of which I stand pledged and contracted to our friend Heep, to 
assist and serve him in the capacity of—and to be — ^his confidential clerk.” 

I staled at Mr. Micawbei, who gieatly enjoyed my surpzise. 

“ 1 am bound to state to you,” he said, with an official air, “that the business 
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habits, and the prudent suggestions, of Mrs. Micawber, have in a great measure 
conduced to this result. The gauntlet, to which Mrs. Micawber referred upon a 
former occasion, being thrown down in the form of an advertisement, was taken up 
by my friend Keep, and led to a mutual recognition. Of my fiiend Heep,” said 
Mr. Micawber, “who is a man of remarkable shrewdness, I desire to speak with 
all possible respect. My friend Keep has not fixed the positive remuneration at too 
high a figure, but he has made a great deal, in the way of extiication from the 
pressuie of pecuniary difficulties, contingent on the value of my services; and on 
die value of those services, I pin my faith. Such addiess and intelligence as I 
chance to possess,” said Mr. Micawber, boastfully disparaging himself, with the 
old genteel air, “will be devoted to my friend Heep’s service. I have already 
some acquaintance with the law — as a defendant on civil process — and I shall 
immediately apply myself to the Commentaries of one of the most eminent and 
remarkable of our English Junsts. I believe it is unnecessary to add that I allude 
to Mr. Justice Blackstone.” 

These observations, and indeed the greater part of the observations made that 
evening, weie interrupted by Mrs. Micawbei’s discovering that Master Micawber 
was sitting on his boots, or holding his head on with both aims as if he felt it loose, 
or accidentally kicking Traddles under the table, or shufiiing his feet over one 
another, or pioducing them at distances from himself appaiently outrageous to 
nature, or lying sideways with his hair among the wine-glasses, or developing his 
restlessness of limb in some other form incompatible with the general interests of 
society ; and by Master Micawber’s leceiving those discoveries in a resentful spirit. I 
sat all the while, amazed by Mr. Micawber’s disclosure, and wondering what it meant ; 
until Mrs. Micawber resumed the thread of the discourse, and claimed my attention. 

“What I paiticularly request Mr. Micawber to be careful of, is,” said Mrs. 
Micawber, that he does not, my dear Mi. Copperfield, in applying himself to this 
subordinate bianch of the law, place it out of liis power to rise, ultimately, to the 
top of the tree. I am convinced that Mr. Micawber, giving his mind to a profession 
so adapted to his fertile resources, and his flow of language, must distinguish 
himseK. Now, for example, Mr. Tiaddles,” said Mrs. Micawber, assuming a 
profound air, “ a Judge, or even say a Chancellor. Does an individual place himself 
beyond the pale of those preferments by entering on such an office as Mr. Micawber 
has accepted ?” 

“ My dear,” observed Mr. Micawber — but glancing inquisitively at Tiaddles, 
too ; “we have time enough before us, for the consideration of those questions.” 

“Micawber,” she returned, “no ! Your mistake in life is, that you do not 
look forward far enough. Y ou are bound, m justice to your family, if not to your- 
self, to take in at a comprehensive glance the extremest point in the horizon to 
which your abilities may lead you.”' 

Mr. Micawber coughed, and drank his punch with an air of exceeding satisfaction 
—still glancing at Traddles, as if he desired to have his opinion. 

“W%, the plain state of the case, Mrs. Micawber,” said Traddles, mildly 
breaking the truth to her, “ I mean the real prosaic fact, you know — ” 

“Just so,” said Mrs. Micawber, my dear Mr. Traddles, I wish to be as prosaic 
and literal as possible on a subject of so much importance.” 

— ^Is,” said Traddles, “ that this branch of the law, even if Mr. Micawber were 
a regular solicitor — ” 

“ Exactly so,” returned Mrs. Micawber, {** Wilkins, you are squinting, and 
will not be able to get your eyes back.”) 

“—Has nothing,” pursued Traddles, “to do with that. Only a barrister is 
eligible for such preferments ; and Mr. Micawber could not be a barrister, without 
being entered at an inn of court as a student, for five years.” 
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“ Do I follow you?’’ said Mrs. Micawber, with her most affable air of business 
I understand, my dear Mr. Traddles, that, at the expiiation of that period, 
Mr. Micawber would be eligible as a Judge or Chancellor 

‘^He would be ehgiblep returned Traddles, with a strong emphasis on that word. 

“ Thank you,” said Mrs. Micawber. '' That is quite sufficient. If such is the 
case, and Mr. Micawber forfeits no privilege by entering on these duties, my 
anxiety is set at rest. I speak,” said Mrs, Micawber, *‘as a female, necessarily; 
but I have always been of opinion that Mr, Micawber possesses what I have heard 
my papa call, when I lived at home, the judicial mind ; and I hope Mr. Micawber 
is now entering on a field where that mmd will develope itself, and take a com- 
manding station.” 

I quite believe that Mr. Micawber saw himself, in his judicial mind’s eye,^ on the 
woolsack. He passed his hand complacently over his bald head, and said with 
ostentatious resignation ; 

‘*My dear, we will not anticipate the decrees of fortune. If I am reserved to 
wear a wig, I am at least prepaied, externally,” m allusion to his baldness, 
that distinction, I do not,” said Mi. Micawber, “regret my hair, and I may hav 
been deprived of it for a specific purpose. I cannot say. It is my intention, my 
dear Copperfield, to educate my son for the Church, I will not deny that I should 
be happy, on his account, to attain to eminence.” 

“For the Church?” said I, still pondering, betweenwhiles, on Uriah Heep. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Micawber. “He has a remarkable head-voice, and will 
commence as a chorister. Our residence at Canterbury, and our local connexion, 
will, no doubt, enable him to take advantage of any vacancy that may arise in the 
Cathedral corps.” 

On looking at Master Micawber again, I saw that he had a certain expression of 
face, as if his voice weie behind his eyebrows, where it presently appeared to be, 
on his singing us (as an alternative between that and bed), “The Wood-Peckei 
tapping.” After many compliments on this performance, we fell into some general 
conversation; and as I was too full of my despeiate intentions to keep my altered 
circumstances to myself, I made them known to Mr. and Mis Micawber. I cannot 
express how extremely delighted they both were, by the idea of my aimt’s being m 
difficulties j and how comfortable and friendly it made them. 

When we were nearly come to the last round of the punch, I addressed myself to 
Traddles, and reminded him that we must not separate, without wishing our fnends 
health, happiness, and success in their new career. I begged Mr. Micawber to fill 
us bumpers, and proposed the toast in due form • shaking hands with him across 
the table, and kissing IMis. Micawber, to commemorate that eventful occasion. 
Traddles mutated me in the first particular, but did not consider himself a suffi* 
ciently old fnend to venture on the second. 

“My dear Copperfield,” said Mr. Micawber, rising with one of his thumbs in 
each of his waistcoat pockets, “ the companion of my youth: if I may be allowed 
the expression. — and my esteemed fnend Traddles : if I may be permitted to call 
him so — ^will allow me, on the part of Mrs. Micawber, myself, and our offspring, 
to thank them in the wannest and most uncompromising terms for their good 
wishes. It may be expected that on the eve of a migration which will consign us 
to a perfectly new existence,” Mr. Micawber spoke as if they were going five 
hundred thousand miles, “I should offer a few valedictory remarks to two such 
fnends as I see before me. But all that I have to say m this way, I have said. 
Whatever station m society I may attain, through the medium of the learned pro- 
fession of which I am about to become an imworthy member, I shall endeavour not 
to disgi*ace, and Mrs Micawber will be safe to adorn. Under the temporary 
pressiue of pecuniary liabilities, contracted with a view to their immediate liqmda- 
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tion, but remaining unliquidated through a combination of circumstances, I have 
been under the necessity of assuming a garb from which my natural instincts recoil 
— I allude to spectacles — and possessing myself of a cognomen, to which I can 
establish no legitimate pretensions. All I have to say on that score is, that the 
cloud has passed from the dreary scene, and the God of Day is once more high 
upon the mountain tops. On Monday next, on the arnval of the four o^clock 
afternoon coach at Canterbuiy, my foot wiU be on my native heath — my name, 
Micawber !” 

Mr. Micawber resumed his seat on the close of these remarks, and drank two 
glasses of punch in grave succession. He then said with much solemnity : 

One thing more I have to do, before this separation is complete, and that is to 
perform an act of justice. My friend Mr. Thomas Ti addles has, on two several 
occasions, ‘put his name/ if I may use a common expression, to bills of exchange 
for my accommodation. On the first occasion Mr. Thomas Traddles was left-let 
me say, in short, in the lurch. The fulfilment of the second has not yet arrived. 
The amount of the first obligation,” here Mr. Micawber carefully referred to papers, 
“was, I believe, twenty- three, four, nine and a half; of the second, according to 
my entry of that transaction, eighteen, six, two. These sums, united, make a 
total, if my calculation is correct, amounting to forty-one, ten, eleven and a half. 
My friend Copperheld will perhaps do me the favor to check that total V 

I did so and found it correct. 

“To leave this metropolis,” said Mr. Micawber, “and my fnend Mr. Thomas 
Traddles, without acquitting myself of the pecuniary part of this obligation, would 
weigh upon my mind to an insupportable extent. I have, therefore, prepared for 
my fiiend Mr. Thomas Traddles, and I now hold in my hand, a document, which 
accomplishes the desired object. I beg to hand to my friend Mr. Thomas Traddles 
my I. O. U. for forty-one, ten, eleven and a half, and I am happy to recover mv 
moral digmty, and to know that I can once more walk erect before my fellow man 1” 

"With this introduction (which greatly affected him), Mr. Micawber placed bis 
I 0. U, m the hands of Traddles, and said he wished him well in every 1 elation of 
life. I am persuaded, not only that this was quite the same to Mr. Micawber as 
paying the money, but that Traddles himself hardly knew the difference until he 
had had time to think about it. 

Mr. Micawber walked so erect before his fellow man, on the strength of this 
virtuous action, that his chest looked half as broad again when he lighted us down 
stairs. We parted with great heartiness on both sides ; and when I had seen 
Traddles to his own door, and was going home alone, I thought, among tlie other 
odd and contradictory things I mused upon, that, slippery as Mr, Micawber was, 
I was probably indebted to some compassionate recollection he retained of me as 
his boy-lodger, for never having been asked by him for money, I certainly should 
not have had tbe moral couiage to refuse it ; and I have no doubt he knew that 
(to his credit be it written), quite as well as I did. 


CHAPTER XXXVIL 

A LITTLE COLD WATER, 

My new life had lasted for more than a week, and I was stronger thaft ever in 
those tremendous practical resolutions that I felt the crisis required. I continued 
to walk extiemely fast, and to have a general idea that I was getting on. I made 
it a rule to take as much out of myself as I possibly could, in my way of doing 
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everything to wliicli I applied my energies* I made a perfect victim of myself. I 
even enteitained some idea of putting myself on a vegetable diet, vaguely conceiving 
that, in becoming a giammivorous animal, I should sacnfice to Dora. 

As yet, little Dora was quite unconscious of my desperate firmness, otherwise 
than as my letters darkly shadowed it forth. But, anothei Saturday came, and on 
that Satui day evening she was to be at Miss Mills’s; and when Mr. Mills had gone 
to his whist-club (telegraphed to me in the street, by a bird-cage in the drawing- 
room middle window), I was to go there to tea. 

By this time, we were quite settled down in Buckingham Street, where Mr, Dick 
continued his copying in a state of absolute felicity. My aunt had obtained a 
signal victory over Mrs. Crupp, by paying her off, throwing the first pitcher she 
planted on the stairs out of window, and protecting in peison, up and down the 
staircase, a supeiiiumerary whom she engaged from the outer world. These 
vigoious measuies struck such terror to the breast of Mrs. Crupp, that she subsided 
into her own kitchen, under the impression that my aunt was mad. My aunt being 
supremely indifferent to Mis, Crupp’s opinion and everybody else’s, and latlier 
favoring than discouraging the idea, Mrs. Crupp, of late the bold, became within a 
few days so faint-hearted, that rather than encounter my aunt upon the staircase, 
she would endeavour to hide her portly form behind doors — ^leaving visible, how- 
ever, a wide margin of flannel petticoat — or would shrink into dark comers. 
This gave my aunt such unspeakable satisfaction, that I beheve sbe took a delight 
in prowling up and down, with her bonnet insanely perched on the top of her head, 
at times when hlis. Crupp was likely to be m the way. 

My aunt, being uncommonly neat and ingenious, made so many little impiove- 
ments in our domestic airangements, tliat I seemed to be ncher instead of poorer. 
Among the rest, she convened the pantry into a diessmg-ioom for me; and pur- 
chased and embellished a bedstead for my occupation, which looked as like a 
bookcase in the daytime as a bedstead could. I was the object of her constant 
solicitude ; and my poor mother herself could not have loved me better, or studied 
more how to make me happy. 

Peggotty had considered herself highly privileged m being allowed to participate 
in these labors ; and, although she still retained something of her old sentiment of 
awe in reference to my aunt, had received so many marks of encouragement and 
confidence, that they were the best fnends possible. But the time had now come 
(I am speaking of the Saturday when I was to take tea at Miss Mills’s) when it was 
necessary for her to return home, and enter on the discharge of the duties she had 
imdei taken in behalf of Ham, So good-bye, Barkis,” said my aunt, ‘‘ and take 
care of yourself 1 I am suie I never thought I could be sorry to lose you !’ 

I took Peggotty to the coach-oflice and saw her off. She cried at parting, and 
confided her Mother to my friendship as Ham had done. We had heard nothing 
of him since he went away, that sunny afternoon. 

‘‘And now, my own dear Davy,” said Peggotty, “if, while you’re a prentice, 
you should want any money to spend ; or if, when you ’re out of your time, my 
dear, you should want any to set you up (and you must do one or other, or both, 
my darling) ; who has such a good right to ask leave to lend it you, as my sweet 
girl’s own old stupid me ! ” 

I was not so savagely independent as to say anything in reply, but that if ever I 
borrowed money of anyone, I would borrow it of her. Next to accepting a large 
sum on the spot, I believe this gave Peggotty more comfort than anything I could 
have done. 

“And, my dear !” whispered Peggotty, “ tell the pretty little angel that I should 
so have liked to see her, only for a minute I And tell her that before she marries 
my boy, I’ll come and make your house so beautiful for you, if you’E let me I” ' 
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I declared that nobody else shotild touch it ; and this gave Peggotty such delight, 
that she went away in good spirits. 

I fatigued myself as much as I possibly could in the Commons all day, by a 
variety of devices, and at the appointed time in the evening repaired to Mr. Mills’s 
street. Mr Mills, who was a teirible fellow to fall asleep after dinner, had not yet 
gone out, and there was no birdcage in the middle window. 

He kept me waiting so long, that I fervently hoped the club would fine him for 
being late. At last he came out ; and then I saw my own Dora hang up the bird- 
cage, and peep into the balcony to look for me, and run in again when she saw I 
was there, while Jip remained behind, to bark mjunously at an immense butcher’s 
dog in the street, who could have taken him like a pill, 

Dora came to the drawing-room door to meet me ; and Jip came scrambling out, 
tumbling over his own giowls, nndei the impression that I was a Bandit; and we 
all three went in, as happy and loving as could be. I soon carried desolation into 
the bosom of our joys—not that I meant to do it, but that I was so full of the subject 
— ^by asking Dora, without the smallest preparation, if sbe could love a beggar ? 

My pretty, little, startled Dora I Her only association with the word was a 
yellow face and a nightcap, or a pair of crutches, or a wooden leg, or a dog with a 
decanter-stand in his mouth, or something of that kind ; and she stared at me with 
the most delightful wonder. 

*‘How can you ask me anything so foolish?” pouted Dora. ‘*Love a 
beggar 1” 

“ Dora, my own dearest said I. ‘‘/am a beggar !” 

“ How can you be such a silly thing,” replied Dora, slapping my hand, “ as to 
sit there, telling such stories ? I ’ll make Jip bite you !” 

Her childish way was the most delicious way in the world to me, but it was 
necessary to be explicit, and I solemnly repeated ; 

“ Doia, my own life, I am your ruined David 

“I declare I ’ll make Jip bite you!” said Dora, shaking her curls, “if you are sr> 
ridiculous ” 

But I looked so serious, that Dora left off shaking her curls, and laid her trem- 
bling little hand upon my shoulder, and fiist looked scared and anxious, then began 
to cry. That was dreadful. I fell upon my knees befoie the sofa, caressing her, 
and imploring her not to rend my heart ; but, for some time, poor little Dora did 
nothing but exclaim Oh dear ! Oh dear ! And oh, she was so frightened 1 And 
where was Julia Mills’ And oh, take her to Julia Mills, and go away, please! 
until I was almost beside myself. 

At last, after an agony of supplication and protestation, I got Dora to look at 
me, with a horrified expression of face, which I ^adually soothed until it was only 
loving, and her soft, pretty cheek was lying against mine. Then I told her, with 
my arms clasped round her, how I loved her, so dearly, and so dearly ; how I felt 
It right to offer to release her from her engaojement, because now I was poor ; how 
I never could bear it, or recover it, if I lost her ; how I had no fears of poverty, if 
she had none, my arm being nerved and my heart mspired by her; how I was 
already working with a courage such as none but lovers knew; how I had begun to 
be practical, and look into the future ; how a crust well-earned was sweeter far than 
a feast inherited ; and much more to the same purpose, which I delivered in a burst 
of passionate eloquence quite surpnsmg to myself, though I had been thinking 
about It, day and night, ever since my aunt had astonished me. 

“Is your heart mine still, dear Dora?” said I, rapturously, for I knew by her 
clinging to me that it was* 

“ Oh, yes !” cried Dora. “ Oh, yes, it ’s all yours. “ Oh, don’t be dreadful l” 

/dreadful! To Dora! 
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‘‘ Don’t talk about being poor, and working hard said Dora, nestling closer 
to me. '' Oh, don^t, don’t !” 

My dearest love,” said I, the crust well-earned — ” 

Oh, yes ; but I don’t want to hear any more about crusts 1 ” said Dora. And 
Jip must have a mutton-chop every-day at twelve, or he ’ll die !” 

I was charmed with her childish, winning way. I fondly explained to Dora 
that Jip should have his mutton-chop with his accustomed regulauty,^ I diew a 
picture of our frugal home, made independent by my labor — sketching-in the little 
house I had seen at Highgate, and my aunt in her room up-stans. 
am not dreadful now, Dora?” said I, tenderly. 

'^Oh, no, no!” cued Dora. “ But I hope your aunt will keep in her own room 
a good deal ! And I hope she ’s not a scolding old thing !” 

If it were possible for me to love Dora more than ever, I am sure I did. But I 
felt she was a little impiacticable. It damped my new-born aidor, to find that 
ardor so difficult of communication to her. I made another trial. When she was 
quite herself again, and was curling Jip’s ears, as lie lay upon her lap, I became 
grave, and said : 

** My own ! May I mention something?” 

‘^Oh, please don’t be practical!” said Doiacoaxmgly. “Because it high tens me so!” 

“ Sweet heart !” I returned ; “ there is nothing to alarm you in all this, I want you 
to think of it quite differently. I ^vant to make it nerve you, and inspire you, Doia I” 

‘ * Oh, but that ’s so shocking I” cried Dora. 

“ My love, no. Perseverance and strength of character will enable us to bear 
much woue things.” 

“ But I haven ’t got any strength at all,” said Dora, shaking her curls. “Have 
I, Jip? Oh, do kiss Jip, and be agieeable !” 

It was impossible to I'esist kissing Jip, when she held him up to me for that 
purpose, putting her oum bright, rosy little mouth into kissing form, as she directed 
the operation, which she insisted should be performed symmetrically, on the centre 
of Ins nose I did as she bade me — reivarding myself afterwards for my obedience 
— and she charmed me out or my graver character foi I don’t know how long. 

“ But, Dora, my beloved !” said I, at last resuming it * “I was going to mention 
something.” 

The Judge of the Prerogative Court might have fallen in love with her, to see her 
fold her little hands and hold them up, begging and praying me not to be dreadful 
any more, 

“Indeed I am not going to be, my darling!” I assured her. “But, Dora, my 
love, if you will sometimes think — not despondmgly, you know ; far from that ! — 
but if you will sometimes think — -just to encomage yourself— that you are engaged 
to a poor man—” 

‘ Don’t, don’t ^ Pray don’t 1” cried Dora. “ It ’s so very dreadful I” 

“ My soul, not at all 1” said I cheerfully. “ If } 011 will sometimes think of that, 
and look about now and then at your papa’s housekeeping, and endeavour to acquire 
a little habit — of accounts, for instance — ” 

Poor little Dora received this suggestion with something that was half a sob and 
half a scream. 

“ — ^It would be so useful to us afterwards,” I went on. “And if you would 
promise me to read a little — a little Cookery Book that I would send you, it would 
be so excellent for both of us. For our path in life, my Dora,” said I, warming 
with the subject, “ is stony and rugged now, and it rests with us to smooth it, "We 
must fight our way onward. We must be brave. There aie obstacles to be met, 
and we must meet, and crush them I” 

I was going on at a great rate, with a clenched hand, and a most enthusiastic 
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countenance ; but it was quite unnecessaijy to proceed. I had said enough. I had 
done it again. Oh, she was so frightened ! Oh, where 'was Julia Mills I Oh, take 
her to Julia Mills, and go away, please! So that, m short, I was quite distracted, 
and raved about the drawing-room. 

I thought I had killed her, this time. I spnnkled water on her face. I went 
down on my knees. I plucked at my hair. I denounced myself as a remorseless 
brute and a ruthless beast. I implored her forgiveness, I besought her to look 
up. I ravaged Miss Mills’s work-box foi a smelling-bottle, and m my agony of 
mmd applied an ivory needle-case instead, and dropped all the needles over Dora 
I shook my fists at Jip, who was as frantic as myself. 1 did every wild extravagance 
that could be done, and w^as a long way beyond the end of my 'wnts when Miss 
Mills came into the room. 

Who has done tins 1” exclaimed Miss Mills, succouring her friend, 

I replied, Miss Mills 1 /have done it ’ Behold the destroyer!’^ — or words 
to that effect — and hid my face from the light, in the sofa cushion. 

At first Miss Mills thought it was a quarrel, and that we were verging on the 
Desert of Sahara ; but she soon found out how matters stood, for my deai affectionate 
little Dora, embracing her, began exclaiming that I was “a poor laborer;’^ and 
then cried for me, and embraced me, and asked me would I let her give me all her 
money to keep, and then fell on Miss Mills’s neck, sobbing as if her tender heart 
were broken. 

Miss Mills must have been born to be a blessing to us. She ascei tamed from me 
in a few words w^hat it was all about, comforted Dora, and gradually convinced her 
that I was not a laborer — from my manner of staling the case I believe Dora con- 
cluded that I was a navigator, and went balancing myself up and down a plank all 
day with a wheelbarrow — and so brought tis together in peace. When we were 
quite composed, and Dora had gone up-stairs to put some rose-ivater to her eyes, 
Miss Mills rang for tea. In the ensuing interval, I told Miss Mills that she was 
evermore my fnend, and tliat my heart must cease to vibrate ere I could forget her 
sympathy. 

I then expounded to Miss Mills what I had endeavoured, so very unsuccessfully, 
to expound to Dora. Miss Mills replied, on general pnnciples, that the Cottage of 
content was better than the Palace of cold splendour, and that where love was, all 
was. 

I said to Miss Mills that this was very true, and who should know it better than 
I, who loved Dora with a love that never mortal had experienced yet ? But on 
Miss Mills observing, with despondency, that it were well indeed for some hearts if 
this were so, I explained that I begged leave to restrict the observation to mortals of 
the masculine gender. 

I then put it to Miss ^Iills, to say whether she considered that there was or was 
not any practical merit in the suggestion I had been anxious to make, concerning 
the accounts, the housekeeping, and the Cookery Book ? 

Miss Mills, after some consideration, thus replied : 

“ Mr. Copperfield, I vnll be plain with you. hlental suffering and trial supply, 
in some natures, the place of years, and I wiU be as plain with you as if I weie 
a Lady Abbess. No. The suggestion is not appropriate to our Dora. Our 
dearest Dora is a favorite child of nature. She is a thing of light, and ainness, 
and joy. I am free to confess that if it could be done, it might be well, but — ” 
And Miss Mills shook her head. 

I was encouraged by this closing admission on the part of Miss Mills to ask her, 
whether, for Dora’s sake, if she had any opportunity of luring her attention to such 
preparations for an earnest life, she would avail herself of it ? Miss Mills replied m 
the affirmative so readily, that I further asked her if she would take charge of the 
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Cookery Book ; and, if ske ever could insinuate it upon Dora’s acceptance, without 
frightening her, undertake to do me that crowning service. Miss Mills accepted 
this trust, too ; but was not sanguine. 

And Dora returned, looking such a lovely little creature, that I really doubted 
whether she ought to be troubled with anything so ordinary. And she loved me so 
much, and was so captivating (particularly when she made Jip stand on his hind legs 
hi toast, and when she pietended to hold that nose of his against the hot tea-pot for 
punishment because he wouldn’t), that I felt like a sortof Monster who had got into 
a Fairy’s bower, when I thought of having frightened her, and made her cry. 

After tea we had the guitar; and Dora sang those same dear old French songs 
about the impossibility of ever on any account leaving off dancing, La ra la, La ra 
la, until I felt a much greater Monster than before. 

We had only one check to our pleasme, and that happened a little while before! 
took my leave, when, Miss Mills chancing to make some allusion to to-morrow 
morning, I unluckily let out that, being obliged to exert myself now, I got up at five 
o’clock. Whether Dora had any idea that I was a Private Watchman, I am unable 
to say; but it made a great impiession on her, and she neither played nor sang any 
more. 

It was still on her mind when I bade her adieu; and she said to me, in her pietty 
coaxing way — as if I were a doll, I used to think — 

“Now don’t get up at five o’clock, you naughty boy. It’s so nonsensical I” 

“ My love,” said I, “ I have work to do.” 

“But don’t do it!” returned Dora. “ Why should you ?” 

It was impossible to say to that sweet little surprised face, otherwise than lightly 
and playfully, that we must work, to live. 

“ OhJ How ridiculous!” cned Dora. 

*^How shall we live without, Dora?” said L 

** How ? Any how I” said Dora. 

She seemed to think she had quite settled the question, and gave me such a 
tnumphant little kiss, direct from her innocent heart, that I would hardly have put 
her out of conceit with hei answer, for a fortune. 

Well! I loved her, and I went on loving her, most absorbingly, entirely, and 
completely. But going on, too, woiking pretty hard, and busily keeping red-hot 
all the irons I now had m the fire, I would sit sometimes of a night, opposite my 
aunt, thinking hov/ 1 had frightened Dora that time, and how I could best make my 
way with a guitar-case thiough the forest of difficulty, until I used to fancy that my 
head was turning quite grey. 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

A DISSOLUTION OF PARTNERSHIP. 

1 DID not allow my resolution, with respect to the Parliamentaiy Debates, to cool. 
It was one of the irons I began to heat immediately, and one of the iions I kept hot, 
and hammered at, with a perseverance I may honestly admire. I bought an ap- 
proved scheme of the noble art and mystery of stenography (which cost me ten and 
sixpence), and plunged into a sea of perplexity that bi ought me, in a few weeks, to 
the confines of distraction. The changes that w^ere rung upon dots, which in such 
a position meant such a thing, and in such anotlier position something else, entirely 
different; the wonderful vagaries that were played by circles; the unaccountable 
equences tliat resulted Loin marks like flies’ legs , the tremendous effects of a 
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curve in a wrong place ; not only troubled my waking hours, but reappeared before 
me m my sleep. V/hcn I had gioped my way, blindly, through these difficulties, 
and had mastered the alphabet, which was an Egyptian Temple in itself, there then 
appeared a procession of new horiois, called arbitrary characters; the most despotic 
cliaracteis I have evei knowm; who insisted, for instance, that a thing like the 
beginning of a cobweb, meant expectation, and that a pen-and-ink sky-rocket stood 
for disadvantageous. When I had fixed tnese wi etches m my mmd, I found that 
they had driven everything else out of it; then, beginning again, I forgot them; 
while I was picking them up, I dropped the other fragments of 3ie system , in short, 
It was almost heait-breaking. 

It might have been quite heart-bieaking, but for Dora, who was the stay and 
anchor of my tempest-driven bark. Every scratch m the scheme was a gnarled oak 
in the forest of difficulty, and I went on cutting them do\\ n, one after another, with 
such vigor, that in three or four months I was in a condition to make an experiment 
on one of our crack speakeis m the Commons. Shall I ever forget how the crack 
speaker walked off from me before I began, and left my imbecile pencil staggenng 
about the paper as if it were in a fit I 

This would not do, it was qaite clear. I was flying too high, and should never 
get on, so. I resorted to Traddles for advice ; who suggested that he should dictate 
speeches to me, at a pace, and with occasional stoppages, adapted to iny weakness. 
Very grateful for this fnendly aid, I accepted the proposal; and night after night, 
almost every night, for a long time, we had a soit of private Parliament in Bucking- 
ham Street, after I came home fiom the Doctor’s. 

I should like to see such a Parliament anywhere else ! My aunt and Mr. Dick 
repiesented the Government or the Oppo'aition (as the case might be), and Traddles, 
with the assistance of Enfield’s Speaker or a volume of parliamentary orations, 
thundeied astonishing invectives against them. Standing by the table, with hij 
fingei in the page to keep the place, and his right aim flouiishing above his head, 
Traddles, as hli. Pitt, Mi Fox, Mr Sheiidan, Mr. Burke, Loid Castlereagh, 
Viscount Sidmoiith, or Mr. Canning, would work himself into the most violent 
heats, and delivei the most witheung denunciations of the piofligacy and coiruption 
of my aunt and hlr, Dick, while I used to sit, at a little disluiice, with my note- 
book on my knee, fagging after him with all my might and main. The inconsistency 
and recklessness of Ti addles were not to be exceeded by any real politician. He 
was for any desciiption of policy, in the compass of a week; and nailed all sorts of 
colours to eveiy denomination of mast. My aunt, looking veiy like an immoveable 
Chancellor of the Exchequei, would occasionally throw in an mteii-uption or two, 
as “ Hear I” or No *” or ‘‘ Oh when the text seemed to require it : wdiich was 
always a signal to Mx. Dick (a peifect countiy gentleman) to follow lustily with the 
same cry. But Mr. Dick got taxed with such things in the comse of his Parlia- 
mentary caieer, and was made lesponsible for such awful consequences, that he 
became uncomfortable in lus mind sometimes. I believe he actually began to be 
afraid he leally had been doing something, tending to the annihilation of the British 
constitution, and the rum of the countiy 

Often and often we piusued these debates until the clock pointed to midnight, 
and the candles were binning down The result of so much good practice was, 
that by-and-by I began to keep pace with Traddles pretty well, and should have 
been quite tiiumphant if I had had the least idea what my notes weie about. But, 
as to reading them after I had got them, I might as well have copied the Chinese 
inscriptions on an immense collection of tea-chests, or the golden characters on all 
the great red and green bottles in the chemists’ shops I 

There was nothing for it, but to turn back and begin all over again. It was 
very hard, but I turned back, though with a heavy heart, and began laboriously 

* y 
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and metliodically to plod over the same tedious ground at a snail’s pace ; stopping 
to examine minutely eveiy speck m the way, on all sides, and making the most 
desperate efforts to know these elusive characteis by sight wherever I met them. 
1 was always punctual at the office ; at the Doctor’s too : and I really did work, 
as the common expression is, like a cart-horse. 

One day, when I went to the Commons as usual, I found Mr. Spenlow in the 
doorway looking extremely grave, and talking to himself. As he was in the habit 
of complaining of pains in his head — he had naturally a shoit throat, and I do 
seriously believe he overstarched himself — was at first alarmed by the idea that 
he was not quite light in that direction ; but he soon relieved my uneasiness. 

Instead of retiuning my Good morning” wuth his usual affability, he looked at 
me in a distant, ceremonious manner, and coldly requested me to accompany him 
to a certain coffee-house, which, in those days, had a door opening into the 
Commons, just within the little archway in St, Paul’s churchyard I complied, m 
a very imcomfoi table state, and with a warm shooting all over me, as if my appre- 
hensions were bieakmg out into buds When I allowed him to go on a little 
before, on account of the narrowness of the way, I observed that he carried his 
head wdth a lofty air that was particularly unpiomismg; and my mind misgave 
me that he had found out about my darling Dora. 

If I had not guessed this, on the way to the coffee-house, I could haidly have 
failed to know what was the matter when I followed him into an up-stairs room, 
and found Miss Murdstone there, suppoited by a backgiound of sideboard, on 
which were several inverted tumblers sustaining lemons, and two of those extraordi- 
nary boxes, all cornel s and flutmgs, for sticking knives and forks m, which, happily 
for mankind, arc now obsolete. 

Miss Muidstone gave me her chilly finger-nails, and sat severely rigid. Mr. 
Spenlow shut the door, motioned me to a chair, and stood on the hearth-rug m 
front of the fireplace 

**Have the goodness to show Mr. Copperfield,” said Mr. Spenlow, “what you 
have in your reticule, Miss Murdstone.” 

I believe it was the old identical steel-clasped reticule of my childhood, that 
shut up like a bite. Compressing her lips, in sympathy with the snap, Miss 
Murdstone opened it — opening her mouth a little at the same time — and produced 
my last letter to Doia, teeming with expressions of devoted affection 

“ I believe that is your writing, Mr. Copperfield?” said Mr. Spenlow. 

T ivas very hot, and the voice I heaxd was very unhke mine, when I said, “ It 
IS, sir !” 

“If I am not mistaken,” said Mr. Spenlow, as Miss Murdstone brought a 
parcel of letters out of her reticule, tied round with the dearest bit of blue ribbon, 
“those are also from youi pen, Ish, Copperfield?” 

I took them from her with a most desolate sensation ; and, glancing at such 
phrases at the top, as “My ever dearest and own Dora,” “My best beloved 
angel,” “ My blessed one foi ever,” and the like, blushed deeply, and inclined my 
head. 

“No, thank you *” said Mi. Spenlow, coldly, as I mechanically offered them 
back to him. “ I will not depiive you of them. Miss Murdstone, be so good as 
to proceed !” 

That gentle creatine, aftei a moment’s thoughtful survey of the carpet, delivered 
herself with much diy unction as follows : 

“I must confess to having entertained my suspicions of Miss Spenlow, m 
reference to Da\id Coppei field, for some time 1 obseived Miss Spenlow and 
David Copperfield, when they fiist met ; and the impression made upon me then 
was not agreeable. The depravity of the human heart is such — ” 
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You will oblige me, ma’am,” iuterrupted Mr. Spenlow, by confining your- 
self to facts*” 

Miss Murdstone cast down her eyes, shook her head as if protestmg against this 
unseemly interruption, and with frowning dignity resumed ; 

Since I am^ to confine myself to facts, I will state them as diyly as I can. 
Perhaps that will be considered an acceptable course of proceedmg. I have 
already said, sir, that I have had my suspicions of Miss Spenlow, in reference to 
David Copperfield, for some time. I have frequently endeavoured to find decisive 
corroboration of those suspicions, but without effect. I have therefore forborne to 
mention them to Miss Spenlow’ s father looking severely at him ; knowing 
how little disposition there usually is in such cases, to acknowledge the conscien- 
tious discharge of duty.” 

Mr. Spenlow seemed quite cowed by the gentlemanly sternness of Miss Murd- 
stone’s manner, and depiecated her seventy with a conciliatory little wave of his 
hand. 

‘‘ On my return to Norwood, after the penod of absence occasioned by my 
brothel’s marriage,” pursued Miss Murdstone m a disdainful voice, and on the 
return of Miss Spenlow from her visit to her fnend Miss Mills, I imagined that the 
manner of Miss Spenlow gave me greater occasion for suspicion than before. 
Therefore I watched Miss Spenlow closely.” 

Deal, tender little Dora, so imconscious of this Dragon’s eye. 

“Still,” resumed Miss Miiidstone, “I found no proof until last night It 
appeared to me that Miss Spenlow received too many letters from her fnend Miss 
Mills ; but Miss Mills being her friend with her father’s full concurrence,” another 
telling blow at Mr. Spenlow, “it was not forme to interfere. If I may not be 
permitted to allude to the natural depiavity of the human heart, at least I may — I 
must — be permitted, so far to refer to misplaced confidence.” 

Mr. Spenlow apologetically murmuied his assent. 

“Last evening after tea, ” pursued Miss Murdstone, “I observed the little dog 
starting, rolling, and growling about the drawing-room, worrying something. I 
said to Miss Spenlow, ‘ Doia, what is that the dog has in his mouth’ It ’s paper.’ 
Miss Spenlow immediately put her hand to her frock, gave a sudden cry, and 
ran to the dog. I interposed, and said ‘ Dora my love, you must permit me.’ ” 

Oh Jip, miseiable Spaniel, this wretchedness, then, was your work I 

“ Miss Spenlow endeavoured,” said Miss Murdstone, “to bribe me with kisses, 
work-boxes, and small ai tides of jewellery — that, of course, I pass over. The 
little dog letieated under the sofa on my appi caching him, and was with great 
difficulty dislodged by the fiie-irons Even when dislodged, he still kept the letter 
m his mouth ; and on my endeavouring to take it from him, at the imminent risk 
of being bitten, he kept it between his teeth so pertinaciously as to suffer himself to 
be held suspended in the air by means of the document. At length I obtained 
possession of it. After penising it, I taxed Miss Spenlow with having many such 
letters in her possession ; and ultimately obtained from her, the packet which is 
now in David Copperfield’s hand.” 

Here she ceased; and snapping her reticule again, and shutting her mouth, 
looked as if she might be bi oken, but could never be bent. 

“ You have heard Miss Murdstone,” said Mr Spenlow, turning to me. “ I beg 
to ask, Mr. Copperfield, if you have anything to say in reply?” 

The picture I had before me, of the beautiful little treasure of my heart, sobbing 
and crying all night — of hei being alone, frightened, and wretched, then— of her 
having so piteously begged and piayed that stony-hearted woman to forgive her — 
of her having vainly offeied her those kisses, work-boxes, and trinkets — of her 
being in such grievous distress, and all for me — very much impaired the little 
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dignity I had been able to muster* I am afraid I was in. a kemuloiis state for q 
minute or so, though I did my best to disguise it. 

“ There is nothing I can say, sir,” I returned, ‘‘ except that all the blame is 
mine* Dora—” 

Miss Spenlow, if you please,” said her father, majestically. 

<< — was induced and persuaded by me,” I went^ on, swallowing that colder 
designation, to consent to this concealment, and I bitteily regret it.” 

You are very much to blame, sir,” said Mr. Spenlow, walking to and fio upon 
the hearth-nig, and emphasizing what he said wnth his whole body instead of his 
head, on account of the stiffness of his cravat and spine. “You have done a 
stealthy and unbecoming action, Mi. Coppei field. When I lake a gentleman to 
my hou^e, no matter whether he is nineteen, twenty-nine, or ninety, I take him 
there in a spirit of confidence. If lie abuses my confidence, he commits a dis- 
honorable action, Mr. Coppei field.” 

“I feel it, sir, I assure you,” I retuined. “But I never thought so, before. 
Sincerely, honestly, indeed, Mr. Spenlow, I never thought so, before, I love Miss 
Spenlow to that extent — 

“ Pooh! nonsense!” said Mr, Spenlow, reddening. “ Pray don’t tell me to my 
face that you love my daughter, Mr Copperfield !” 

“ Could I defend my conduct if I did not, sir?” I returned, with all humility. 

“ Can you defend your conduct if you do, sir?” said Mi. Spenlow, stopping 
short upon the hearth-rug “Have you consideied your years, and my daughter’s 
yeais, Mr. Copperfield? Plaveyou consideied what it is to undermine the confi- 
dence that should subsist between my daughter and myself? Have you considered 
my daughter’s station m life, the projects I may contemplate for her advancement, 
the testamentary intentions I may have with leference to hei ? Have you considered 
anything, Mr. Copperfield?” 

“ Very little, sir, I am afraid I answered, speaking to him as respectfully and 
sorrowfully as I felt; “but pi ay believe me, I have considered my own worldly 
position. When I explained it to you, we were alieady engaged — 

“ I BEG,” said Mr. Spenlow, moie like Punch than I had ever seen him, as he 
energetically struck one hand upon the other — I could not help noticing that even 
in my despair; “ that you will NOT talk to me of engagements, hir, Copperfield’” 

The otherwi^ immoveable Miss Murdstone laughed contemptuously m one short 
syllable. 

“ When I explained my alteied position to you, sir,” I began again, substituting 
anew fonn of expression foi what was so unpalatable to him, “this concealment, 
into which I am so unhappy as to ha\e led Miss Spenlow, had begun. Since I 
have been in that alteied position, I have stiamed every neive, I have exeited 
every energy, to improve it. I am suie I shall improve it m time. Will you giant 
me time — any length of tune? We aie both so young, sir,—” 

“You are right,” inteirupted Mr. Spenlow, nodding his head a great many 
times, and frowning very much, “you aie both veiy young. It’s all nonsense- 
Let theie be an end of the nonsense Take away those letteis, and throw them in 
the fire. Give me Miss Spenlow’s letters to thi-ow in the fire ; and although our 
future intercourse must, you are aware, be lestricted to the Commons here, we will 
agree to make no fiuther mention of the past Come, Mr, Copperfield, you don’t 
want sense; and this is the sensible couise.” 

No. I couldn’t think of agreeing to it. I was very sorry, but there was a higher 
consideration than sense. Love was above all eaithly considerations, and I loved 
Dora to idolatry, and Dora loved me. I didn’t exactly say so ; I softened it down 
as ipuch as I could; but I implied it, and I was lesolute upon it. I don’t think I 
made myself very ridiculous, but I know I was resolute. 
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“ Veiy well, Mr. Copperfield,” said Mr. Spenlow, “ I must try my influence with 
my daughter.” 

Miss Murdstone, by an expiessive sound, a long-diawn i aspiration, which was 
neither a sigh nor a moan, but was like both, gave it as her opinion that he should 
have done this at hist. 

‘‘I must try,” said Mr. Spenlow, confirmed by this support, ^‘my influence 
with my daughter. Do you decline to take those letters, Mi Coppex‘field ?” For 
I had laid them on the table. 

Yes. I told him I hoped he would not think it wrong, but I couldn’t possibly 
take them from Miss Murdstone. 

‘‘Nor fiom me T said Mr. Spenlow. 

No, I replied with the profoundest respect; nor from him. 

Very well said Mr. Spenlow. 

A Silence succeeding, I was undecided whether to go or stay. At length I was 
moving quietly towards the door, with the intention of saying that peihaps I should 
consult his feelings best by wilhdiawing: when he said, with his hands in his coat 
pockets, into which it was as much as he could do to get them; and with what I 
should call, upon the whole, a decidedly pious air : 

“You aie probably aware, Mr. Copperfield, that I am not altogether destitute 
of worldly possessions, and that my daughter is my nearest and deaiest relatue 

I hurriedly made him a reply to the effect, that I hoped the error into which I 
had been betrayed by the desperate nature of my love, did not induce him to think 
me mercenary too ? 

“ I don’t allude to the matter in that light,” said Mr. Spenlow. “ It would be 
better for youiself, and all of us, if you were meicenaiy, Mr. Copperfield — I mean, 
if you were more discreet, and less influenced by all this youthful nonsense. No. 
I merely say, with quite another view, you are probably aware I have some pro- 
perty to bequeath to my child 1” 

I certainly supposed so. 

“And you can hardly think,” said Mr. Spenlow, “ having experience of wdiat 
we see, in the Commons here, every day, of the various unaccountable and negli- 
gent pioceedings of men, in. respect of their testamentaiy arrangements — of all 
subjects, the one on which perhaps the strangest revelations of human inconsis- 
tency aie to be met wnth — ^but that mine are made?” 

I inclined my head in acquiescence. 

“ I should not allow,” said Mi Spenlow, with an evident increase of pious 
sentiment, and slowly shaking his head as he poised himself upon his toes and heels 
alternately, “my suitable provision for my child to be influenced by a piece of 
youthful folly like the present. It is meie folly. Mere nonsense. In a little while, 
it will weigh lighter than any feather. But I might — I might — if this silly business 
jwere not completely relinquished altogether, be induced in some anxious moment 
to guard her from, and sui round her with protections against, the consequences of, 
any foolish step in the w^ay of marriage. Now Mr. Copperfield, I hope that you 
will not render it necessaiy for me to open, even for a quarter of an hour, that 
closed page in the book of life, and unsettle, even for a quarter of an hour, grave 
affairs long since composed.” 

There was a serenity, a tranquillity, a calm-sunset air about him, which quite 
affected me. He was so peaceful and resigned — clearly had his affairs m such 
perfect tiain, and so systematically wound up — that he was a man to feel touched 
in the contemplation of. I really think I saw tears rise to his eyes, from the depth 
of Jus own feeling of all this. 

jBut what could I do ’ I could not deny Dora, and my own heart. When he 
told me I had better take a week to consider of what he had said, hoiv could T 
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I 'wouldn't take a week, yet how could I fail to know that no amount of weeks 
could influence such love as mine ? 

‘‘ In the meantime, confer with Miss Trotwood, or with any person with any 
knowledge of life,” said Mr. Spenlow, adjusting his cravat with both hands. 

Take a week, Mr. Copperfield.” 

I submitted ; and, with a countenance as expressive as I was able to make it of 
dejected and despairing constancy, came out of the 100m, Miss Murdstone’s heavy 
eyebrows followed me to the door — I say her eyebrows lather than her eyes, because 
they were much moie impoitant in hei face — and she looked so exactly as she used 
to look, at about that hour of the morning, in our parlour at Blunderstone, that I 
could have fancied I had been bi caking down in my lessons again, and that the 
dead weight on my mind was that horrible old spelling-book with oval woodcuts, 
shaped, to my youthful fancy, like the glasses out of spectacles. 

When I got to the office, and, shutting out old Tifley and the rest of them with 
my hands, sat at my desk, in my own paiticular nook, thinking of this earthquake 
that had taken place so unexpectedly, and in the bitterness of my spirit cursing 
Jip, I fell into such a state of torment about Dora, that I wonder 1 did not take up 
my hat and rush insanely to Norwood. The idea of their frightening her, and 
making hei cry, and of my not being theie to comfoit her, was so exciuciating, that 
it impelled me to write a wild letter to Mr. Spenlow, beseeching him not to visit 
upon her the consequences of my awful destiny. I implored him to spare her gentle 
nature — not to crush a fl agile flower — and addiessed him generally, to the best of 
my remembrance, as if, instead of being hei father, he had been an Ogre, or the 
Dragon of Wantley. This letter I sealed and laid upon his desk befoie he re- 
turned ; and when he came in, I saw him, through the half-opened door of his 
room, take it up and read it. 

He said nothing about it all the morning; but before he went away m the after- 
noon lie called me in, and told me that I need not make myself at all uneasy about 
his daughtei’s happiness. He had asstiied her, he said, that it was all nonsense ; 
and he had nothing moie to say to her. He believed he was an indulgent father 
(as indeed he was), and I might spaie myself any solicitude on her account 

“You may make it necessary, if you are foolish or obstinate, Mr. Coppei field,” 
he observed, “for me to send my daughter abroad again, for a term ; but I have a 
better opinion of you, I hope you will be wiser than that, in a few days. As to 
Miss Murdstone,” for I had alluded to her in the letter, “ I respect that lady^s 
vigilance, and feel obliged to her ; but she has stnct charge to avoid the subject, 
AU I desire, Mr. Coppei field, is, that it should be forgotten. All you have got to 
do, Mr. Copperfield, is to forget it ” 

All ! In the note I wrote to Miss Mills, I bitterly quoted this sentiment. All I 
had to do, I said, with gloomy sarcasm, was to forget Dora. That was all, and 
what was that ? I entreated Miss Mills to see me, that evening. If it could not 
be done with Mr. Mills’s sanction and concurrence, I besought a clandestine inter- 
view in the back kitchen where the Mangle was I informed her that my reason 
was tottering on its throne, and only she. Miss Mills, could prevent its being deposed. 
I signed myself, hers distractedly ; and I couldn’t help feeling, while 1 read this 
composition over, before sending it by a porter, that it was something in the style 
of Mr. Micawber. 

However, I sent it. At night I repaired to Miss Mills’s street, and walked up 
and down, until I was stealthfiy fetched in by Miss Mills’s maid, and taken the 
area way to the back kitchen. I have since seen reason to believe that there was 
nothing on earth to prevent my going in at the front door, and being shown up into 
the drawing-room, except Miss Mills’s love of the romantic and mysterious. 

In the back kitchen I raved as became me. I went there, I suppose, to make a 
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fool of myself, and I am quite sure I did it. Miss Mills had received a hasty note 
from Dora, telling her that all was discovered, and saying, Oh pray come to me, 
Julia, do, do But Miss Mills, mistrustmg the acceptability of her presence to the 
higher powers, had not yet gone; and we were all benighted m the Desert of 
Sahara. 

Miss Mills had a wonderful flow of words, and liked to pour them out I could 
not help feeling, though she mingled her tears with mine, that she had a dreadful 
luxury in oiu afflictions. She petted them, as I may say, and made the most of 
them. A deep gulf, she observed, had opened between Dora and me, and Love 
could only span it with its rainbow. Love must suffer in this stei n world ; it ever 
had been so, it ever would be so. No matter, Miss Mills remaiked. Hearts con- 
fined by cobwebs would burst at last, and then Love was avenged. 

This was small consolation, but Miss Mills wouldn’t encourage fallacious hopes. 
She made me much moie wretched than I was before, and I felt (and told her with 
the deepest giatitiide) that she was indeed a fnend. We resolved that she should 
go to Doia the fiist thing m the moiiiing, and find some means of assuring her, 
either by looks or words, of my devotion and misery. We paited, ovei whelmed 
with giief; and I think Miss Mills enjoyed heiself completely. 

I confided all to my aunt when I got home ; and in spite of all she could say to 
me, went to bed despairing I got up despairing, and went out despaumg. » It 
was Satmday morning, and I went stiaight to the Commons. 

I was suipnsed, when I came within sight of our office-door, to see the ticket- 
porteis standing outside talking together, and some half-dozen straggleis gazing at 
the windows which weie shut up. I quickened my pace, and, passing among them, 
wondenng at their looks, went hiiniedly in. 

The clerks were there, but nobody was doing anything. Old Tiffey, for the 
first time m his life I should think, was sitting on somebody else’s stool, and had 
not hung up his hat. 

‘‘This is a dieadful calamity, Mr. Copperfield/’ said he, as I entered. 

“ What is ?” I exclaimed “ What ’s the matter 

“Don’t you know?” cned Tiffey, and all the lest of them, coming round 

“No !” said I, looking from face to face. 

“Ml Spenlow,” said Tiffey. 

“ What about him 

“Dead!” 

I thought it was the office reeling, and not I, as one of the clerks caught hold of 
me They sat me down in a chair, untied my neckcloth, and brought me some 
water. I have no idea whether this took any time 

“ Dead ?” said I. 

“ He dined in town yesterday, and drove down in the phaeton by himself,” said 
Tiffey, ‘ ‘ having sent his own groom home by the cpach, as he sometimes did, you 
know — ” 

“Well?” 

“ The phaeton went home without him The horses stopped at the stable gate. 
The man went out with a lantern. Nobody in the cauiage ” 

“ Had they run away ?” 

“They were not hot,” said Tiffey, putting on his glasses ; “no hotter, I under*- 
stand, than they would have been, going down at the usual pace. The reins were 
broken, but they had been dragging on the ground. The house was roused up 
directly, and three of them went out along the road. They found him a mile off.” 

“ More than a mile off, Mr. Tiffey,” intei'posed a junior. 

“ Was it? I believe you are nght,” said Tiffey , — ^^more than a mile off— not 
fo from th§ chiu'ch — ^lymg partly on the load-side, and partly pn the path, upon Jns 
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face* Whetlici* lie fell out in a fit, or got out, feeling ill before tbe fit came on— or 
even wlietber be was quite dead then, though theie is no doubt he was quite 
insensible — no one appeals to know. If he breathed, ceitamly he never spoke* 
Medical assistance was got as soon as possible, but it was quite useless ” 

I cannot desciibe the state of mind into which I was thiowii by this intelligence 
The shock of such an event happening so suddenly, and happening to one with 
whom I had been in any lespect at vaiiance — the appalling vacancy m the room he 
had occupied so lately, where his chair and table seemed to wait for him, and his 
handwriting of yesterday was like a ghost — the indefinable impossibility of sepa- 
rating him from the place, and feeling, when the door opened, as if he might come 
in — the iazy hush and lest there was in the office, and the insatiable lehsh with 
which our people talked about it, and other people came 111 and out all day, and 
gorged themselves with the subject — this is easily intelligible to any one* What 
I cannot describe is, how, in the inneimost lecesses of my own lieait, I had a 
Imking jealousy even of Death How I felt as if its might would push mo from 
my ground in Dora’s thoughts. How I was, in a grudging way I have no words 
for, envious of her grief. How it made me lestless to think of her weeping to 
otheis, or being consoled by otheis. How I had a grasping, avaiicioiis wish to 
shxit out everybody from her but myself, and to be all in all to her, at that 
unseasonable time of all times. 

In the trouble of this state of mind — ^not exclusively my own, I hope, but known 
to others — I went down to Norwood that night; and finding from one of the 
servants, when I made my inquiries at the dooi, that Miss Mills was theie, got 
my aunt to direct a letter to her, which I wiote. I deploied the untimely death 
of Mr, Spenlow most sincerely, and shed teais in doing so. I entieated hei to tell 
Dora, if Dora were in a state to hear it, that he had spoken to me with the utmost 
kindness and consideiation; and had coupled nothing but tenderness, not a single 
or repioachful word, with her name, I know I did this selfishly, to have my name 
brought before hei ; but I tried to believe it was an act of justice to his memory. 
Perhaps I did believe it. 

hly aunt leceived a few lines next day in I'eply; addressed, outside, to her; 
within, to me. Doia was oveicome by giief ; and when her fueiid had asked her 
should she send hex love tome, had only cried, as she was always crying, Oh, dear 
papa ! oh, poor papa Put she had not said No, and that I made the most of. 

Mr. Joikins, who had been at Norwood since the occiurence, came to the office 
a few days afterwaids. He and Tiffey weie closeted together for some few 
moments, and then Tiffey looked out at the door and beckoned me in. 

“Olif’ said Ml. Jorkins. “Mr. Tifiey and myself, Mr Coppeifield, aie about 
to examine the desk, the diaweis, and other such repositoiies of the deceased, 
with the \ lew of sealing up his private papeis, and searching for a Will. Theie 
is no trace of any, elsewheie.^ It may be as well for you to assist us, if you 
please.’* 

1 had been in agony to obtain some knowledge of the ciicumstances in which 
my Doia would be placed — as, in whose guardianship, and so foith — and this was 
something towards it. We began the search at once; jMi. Joi kins unlocking the 
diaweis and desks, and we all taking out the papexs. The office-papeis we placed 
on one side, and the piivale papeis (which were not numeious) on the oilier. We 
weie veiy giave; and when we came to a stiay seal, or pencil-case, or nng, or any 
little ailicle of that kind which we associated peisonally with him, we spoke 
very low. 

We had sealed up several packets; and weie sUlI going on dustily and quietly, 
when Mr. Jorkins said to us, applying exactly the same words to his late partner aj 
his late paitnei had applied to him ; 
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^^Mr. Spenlow was veiy difficult to move fioxti the beaten tiack. You know 
what he was! I am disposed to think he had made no will.” 

‘ ^ Oh, I know he had said I. 

They both stopped and looked at me. 

On the veiy day when I last saw him,” said I, he told me that he had, and 
that his affairs wei e long since settled ” 

Mr Jorkins and old Tiffey shook their heads with one accoid. 

That looks unpiomising,” said Tiffey. 

Veiy unpiomising,” said Mr Joikins. 

Surely you don’t doubt — ” I began. 

My good Mr. Coppeifieldl” said Tiffey, laying his hand upon my arm, and 
shutting up both his eyes as he shook his head ‘‘if you had been in the 
Commons as long as I have, you would know that theie is no subject on which 
men are so inconsistent, and so little to be trusted.” 

“ Why, bless my soul, he made that very lemaikl” I replied persistently. 

“ I should call that almost final,” observed Tiffey. “ My opinion is — no will.” 

It appealed a ■wonderful thing to me, but it turned out that theie was no 
will. He had never so much as thought of making one, so far as his papers 
affoided any evidence; for there was no kind of hint, sketch, or memoiandum, 
of any testamentary intention whatever. What was scarcely less astonishing to 
me was, that his affaiis weie in a most disordered state. It was extiemely 
difficult, I heaid, to make out what he owed, or what he had paid, or of what 
he died possessed. It was consideied likely that for years he could have had 
no clear opinion on these subjects himself. By little and little it came out, that, 
in the competition on all points of ai^pearance and gentility then ninning high 
in the Commons, he had spent moie than his professional income, which was 
not a veiy laige one, and had reduced his private means, if they ever had been 
great (which was exceedingly doubtful), to a very low ebb indeed, Theie was 
a sale of the furnituie and lease, at Norwood; and Tiffey told me, little thinking 
how iiiteiested I was in the story, that, pa}nng all the just debts of the deceased, 
and deducting his shaie of outstanding bad and doubtful debts due to the firm, 
he wouldn’t give a thousand pounds foi all the assets remaining. 

This was at the expii ation of about six weeks. I had suffered tortures all the 
time, and thought I really must have laid violent hands upon myself, when kliss 
Mills still lepoited to me, that my broken-hearted little Doia would say nothing, 
when I was mentioned, but “Oh, poor papal Oh, dear papa!” Also, that she 
had no other relations than two aunts, maiden sisters of Mi Spenlow, who lived 
at Putney, and who had not held any other than chance communication with their 
bi other for many years Not that they had ever qiianelled (Miss Mills infoimed 
me) , but that having been, on the occasion of Doia’s christening, invited to lea, 
when they considered tliemselves piivileged to be invited to dmner, they had 
expressed their opinion in wnting, that it was “better for the happiness of all 
paities” that they should stay away. Since which they had gone their road, and 
then bi other had gone Ms. 

These two ladies now emerged fiom their retirement, and proposed to take Dora 
to live at Putney. Doia, clinging to them both, and weeping, exclaimed, “O yes, 
aunts I Please take Julia Mills and me and Jip to Putney !” So they w^ent, very 
soon after the funeral 

How I found time to haunt Putney, I am sure I don’t know; but I contrived, by 
some means or other, to pi owl about the neighbomhood pietty often. Miss Mills, 
foi the moie exact discharge of the duties of fnendship, kept a journal; and she used 
to meet me sometimes, on the Common, and read it, or (if she had not time to do that) 
lend it to me. How I treasured up the entries, of which I subjoin a sample ! — 
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Monday. My sweet D. still much depiessed. Headache. Called attention 
to J. as being beautifully sleek. D. fondled J. Associations thus awakened, 
opened floodgates of soirow. Rush of giief admitted. (Are teais the dewdiops of 
the heart ^ J* ) 

Tuesday. D weak and nervous. Beautiful m pallor (Do we not remaik 
this in moon likewise ? J. M.) D J. M and J took airing m carnage. J. looking 
out of window, and barking violently at dustman, occasioned smile to oveispiead 
features of D. (Of such slight links is chain of life composed ! J. M ) 

“Wednesday. D. compaiatively cheeiful. Sang to her, as congenial melody, 
Evening Bells. Effect not soothing, but leveise. D. inexpressibly affected. 
Found sobbing aftei waids, in own room. Quoted veises respecting self and young 
Gazelle, Ineffectually. Also lefeued to Patience on Monument. (Qy Why on 
monument? J. M.) 

“ Thill sday D. ceitainly impioved Bettei night. Slight tinge of damask re- 
visiting cheek. Resolved to mention name of D. C. Intioduced same, cautiously, 
m course of ailing. D. immediately overcome ‘Oh, deai, dear Julia 1 Oh, I 
have been a naughty and undutiful child ’’ Soothed and caiessed. Diew ideal 
picture of D. C on veige of tomb. D again oveicome ‘Oh, what shall I do, 
what shall I do ? Oh, take me somewheie Much alaimed Fainting of D and 
glass of water from public-house. (Poetical affinity. Cliequeied sign on door- 
post ; chequered human life, Alas ! J M ) 

“ Fiiday, Day of incident Man appeals m kitchen, with blue bag, ‘for lady’s 
boots left out to heel.’ Cook replies, ‘No such oideis.’ Man aigues point. 
Cook withdraws to inquire, leaving man alone with J. On Cook’s letiirii, man 
still aigues point, but ultimately goes J. missing. D. distiacted, Infoimation 
sent to police. Man to be identified by bioad nose, and legs like balustrades of 
budge, Seaich made in eveiy direction. No J. D weeping bitteily, and incon- 
solable. Renewed refeience to young Gazelle. Appiopnate, but unavailing. 
Towards evening, strange boy calls Brought into pailor. Bioad nose, but no 
balustiades. Says he wants a pound, and know's a dog. Declines to explain 
further, though much pressed. Pound being produced by D, takes Cook to little 
house, where J. alone tied up to leg of table. Joy of D. who dances round J* 
while he eats his supper. Emboldened by this happy change, mention D. C. 
upstairs. D. weeps afresh, cries piteously, ‘Oh, don’t, don’t, don’t! It is so 
wicked to think of anything but poor papa !’ — embraces J and sobs herself to sleep. 
(Must not D. C. confine himself to the broad pinions of Time ? J. M.)” 

Miss Mills and her journal were my sole consolation at this penod To see her, 
who had seen Doia but a little while before — to trace the initial letter of Dora’s 
name through her sympathetic pages — to be made more and more miseiable by her 
— were my only comforts. I felt as if I had been living in a palace of caids, which 
had tumbled down, leaving only Miss Mills and me among the ruins; I felt as if 
some grim enchanter had drawn a magic ciicle round the innocent goddess of my 
heart, which nothing indeed but those same stiong pinions, capoble of cauyiiig 
many people over so much, would enable me to entei 1 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

WICKFIELD AND KEEP. 

Mr atmt, beginning, I imagine, to be made seriously imcomfoi table by my pro- 
longed dejection, made a pietence of being anxious that I should go to Dover to 
see that ail was working well at the cottage, which was let ; and to conclude an 
agreement, with the same tenant, for a longer teim of occupation. Janet was 
drafted into the service of IMis. Strong, wheie I saw her eveiy day. She had been 
undecided, on leaving Dover, whether or no to give the finishing touch to that re- 
nunciation of mankind m which she had been educated, by mari>ing a pilot; but 
she decided against that venture. Not so much for the sake of pnncipie, I believe, 
as because she happened not to like him. 

Although it required an effort to leave Miss IMills, I fell rather willingly into my 
aunt’s pretence, as a means of enabling me to pass a few tianquil hours with Agnes. 
I consulted the good Doctor relative to an absence of thiee days ; and the Doctor 
wishing me to take that lelaxation, — he wished me to take moie; but my eneigy 
could not bear that, — I made up my miiid to go. 

As to the Commons, I had no great occasion to be pai ticular about my duties in 
that quarter. To say the tiuth, we were getting m no veiy good odour among the 
tip-top proctois, and were rapidly sliding down to but a doubtful position. The 
business had been indifferent under Mr. Jorkms, before Mr, Spenlow’s time; and 
although it had been quickened by the infusion of new blood, and by the display 
which Mr. Spenlow made, still it was not established on a sufficiently strong 
basis to bear, without being shaken, such a blow as the sudden loss of its active 
manager. It fell off very much. Mr. Jorkms, notwithstanding his reputation in 
the hiTO, was an easy-going, incapable soit of man, whose reputation out of doors 
was not calculated to back it up. I was turned over to him now, and when I saw 
him take his snuff and let the business go, I regietted my aunt’s thousand pounds 
moie than ever. 

But this was not the worst of it. Theie weie a number of hangeis-on and out- 
siders about the Commons, who, without being pioctois themselves, dabbled m 
common-form business, and got it done by real proctois, who lent their names in 
consideration of a share in the spoil; — and there were a good many of these too. 
As our house now wanted business on any terms, we joined this noble band ; and 
thiew out hues to the hangeis-on and outsiders, to bring their business to us. 
Marriage licenses and small piobates were what we all looked for, and what paid 
us best; and the competition for these ran very high indeed. Kidnappers and 
inveiglers were planted in all the avenues of entrance to the Commons, with 
instiuctions to do their utmost to cut off all persons in mourning, and all gentlemen 
with anything bashful in their appeal ance, and entice them to the offices in which 
their respective employers were interested ; which instructions were so well ob- 
served, that I myself, before I was known by sight, was twice hustled into the 
premises of our piincipal opponent. The conflicting interests ^of these touting 
gentlemen being of a nature to irritate their feelings, personal collisions took place; 
and the Commons was even scandalised by our principal mveigler (who had 
formerly been in the wine trade, and afteiivaids in the sworn brokeiy line) walking 
about for some days with a black eye. Any one of these scouts used to think 
nothing of politely assisting an old lady in black out of a vehicle, killing any 
proctor whom she inquiied for, representing his employer as the lawful successor 
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and representative of that proctor, and beaiing the old lady off (sometimes greatly 
affected) to his employei’s office. Many captives weie brought to me in this vay. 
As to marriage licenses, the compet-tion rose to such a pitch, that a shy gentleman 
in want of one, had nothing to do but submit himself to the first inveigler, or be 
fought for, and become the piey of the strongest. One of our cleihs, who was an 
outsider, used, in the height of this contest, to sit with his hat on, that he might be 
ready to rush out and swear before a sunogate any victim who was bi ought in. 
The system of inveigling continues, I believe, to this day. The last time I was in the 
Commons, a civil able-bodied peison in a white apron pounced out upon me fiom 
a doorway, and whispering the word Maniage-license ” m my ear, was with gieat 
difficulty prevented from taking me up in his arms and lifting me into a proctor^s. 

From this digression, let me pioceedto Dover, 

I found cveiythmg in a satisfactory state at the cottage; and was enabled to 
gratify my aunt exceedingly by repoiting that the tenant inheiited her feud, and 
waged incessant war against donkies. Having settled the little business I had to 
tiansact there, and slept there one night, I walked on to Cantexbiiry eaily in the 
morning. It was now winter again; and the fiesh, cold windy day, and the sweep- 
ing downland, brightened up my hopes a little. 

Coming into Canterbury, I loitered through the old streets with a sober pleasure 
that calmed my spiiits, and eased my heart. There were the old signs, the old 
names over the shops, the old people serving in them. It appeared so long, since I 
had been a schoolboy there, that I wondeied the place was so little changed, until 
I reflected how little I was changed myself. Strange to say, that quiet influence 
which was insepaiable in my rnmdfiom Agnes, seemed to pervade even the city 
where she dwelt. The veneiable cathedral towers, and the old jackdaws and looks 
whose airy voices made them more retiied than peifect silence would have done; 
the battered gateways, once stuck full with statues, long thrown down, and czumblecl 
away, like the leverential pilgrims-who had gazed upon them; the still nooks, where 
the ivied growth of centimes crept over gabled ends and inimed walls; the ancient 
houses, the pastoral landscape of field, orchard, and garden ; every wlieie — on every- 
thing — I felt the same serener air, the same calm, thoughtful, softening spirit. 

Arrived at Mr. Wickfi eld’s house, I found, in the little lower room on the ground 
floor, where Uriah Keep had been of old accustomed to sit, Mr. Micawber plying 
his pen with great assiduity. He was dressed in a legal-looking suit of black, and 
loomed, bmly and large, in that small office. 

Mr. Micawber was extremely glad to see me, but a little confused too. He 
would have conducted me immediately into the presence of Uriah, but I declined. 

“I know the house of old, you recollect,” said I, ‘‘and will find my way up 
staiis. How do you like the law, Mr. Micawber 

“ My deal Coppeifield,” he leplied. “ To a man possessed of the higher imagin- 
ative powers, the objection to legal studies is the amount of detail which they 
involve. Even in our professional coirespondence,” said Mi, Micawber, glancing 
at some letters he was writing, “the mind is not at libeity to soar to any exalted 
form of expression. Still, it is a gieat pm suit. A gieat pursuit 1” 

He then told me that he had become the tenant of Uiiah Heep’s old house ; and that 
Mis. Micawber would be delighted to receive me, once more, undei her own loof. 

“It IS hnmble,” said Mi. Micawbei, “to quote a favoiite expiession of my 
friend Heep; but it may prove the stepping-stone to moie ambitious domiciliary 
accommodation ” 

I asked him whether he had reason, so far, to be satisfied with his friend Heep’s 
treatment of him ^ He got up to ascertain if the door were close shut, before he 
replied, m a lower voice * 

“ My dear Co-pperfield, a maij. wffio labors under the pi assure of pecuniary 
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embarrassments, is, with the geneiality of people, at a disach antage. That dis-. 
advantage is not diminished, when that pressure necessitates the drawing of stipen- 
diaiy emoluments, before those emoluments are strictly due and pa>able. All I can 
say is, that my fnend Heep has responded to appeals to which I need not moie 
pailiculaxly refei, m a manner calculated to redound equally to the honor of lus 
head, and of his heaitJ^ 

“I should not have supposed him to be very free with his money either,** I 
observed. 

Pardon mel” said Mr. Micawbei, with an air of coiistiamt, ‘‘I speak of my 
fiiend Heep as I have expeiience,” 

I am glad your experience is so favorable,” I retuined. 

You are very obliging, my dear Coppeiiield,” said Mr. Micawber; and hummed 
a tune. 

Do you see much of Mr. Wickfield ?” I asked, to change the subject. 

‘^Not much,” said Mr. Micawbei, slightingly. “ Mr. ickheld is, I dare say, a 
man of very excellent intentions ; but he is — in short, he is obsolete.” 

“ I am afraid his partner seeks to make him so,” said I. 

“My dear Coppeifieldl” returned Mi. Micawber, after some uneasy evolutions 
on his stool, ‘ * allow me to offer a remark ! I am here, in a capacity of confidence. 
I am here, in a position of trust. The discussion of some topics, even with !Mrs. 
Micawber herself (so long the partner of my \aiious vicissitudes, and a woman of a 
remarkable lucidity of intellect), is, I am led to consider, incompatible with the 
functions now devolving on me. I would therefoie take the liberty of suggesting 
that in our fiiendly intercourse — wdiich I trust will nevei be disturbed! — we diaw a 
line. On one side of this line,” said Mr. Micawber, representing it on the desk with 
the office niler, “ is the whole range of the human intellect, with a tnflmg exception ; 
on the other, ts that exception; that is to say, the affairs of Messis. W’lckfield and 
Heep, with all belonging and appertaining thereunto. I trust I give no offence to 
the companion of my youth, in submitting this proposition to his cooler judgment ?” 

! Though I saw an uneasy change in Mr. hlicawbei, which sat tightly on him, as if 
his new duties -weie a misfit, I felt I had no light to be offended. My telling him so, 
appeared to i eheve him ; and he shook hands wnth me 

' “I am charmed, Coppexfield,” said Mr. Micawbei, “let me a&sure you, with 
Miss Wickfield. She is a very superior young lady, of very remarkable attractions, 
graces, and Mitues. Upon my honor,” said h'lr. Mica%vber, indefinitely kissmg his 
hand and bowing with his genteelest air, “I do Homage to Miss Wickfield 1 Hem !” 

“ I am glad of that, at least,” said I 

“ If you had not assured us, my dear Copperfield, on the occasion of that agieeable 
afternoon we had the happiness of passing with you, that D. was your favorite 
letter,** said Mi, Micawber, “I should unquestionably have supposed that A* had 
been so ** 

I We have all some experience of a feeling, that comes over us occasionally, of 
W'hat we are saying and doing having been said and done befoie, in a remote 
tune — of our having been surrounded, dim ages ago, by the same faces, objects, and 
circumstances — of our knowing peifectly what *will be said next, as if we suddenly 
lemembeied it! I never had this mysterious impression more strongly in my life, 
than befoie he uttered those woids. 

I took my leave of Mr. Micawber, foi the time, chaiging him wiUi my best 
lemembrances to all at home. As I left liim, lesuming his stool and his pen, and 
rolling his head in his stock, to get it into easier wiitmg oidei, I clearly peiceived 
that theie was something interposed between him and me, since he had come into 
his new fonctions, which prevented our getting at each other as we used to do, and 
quite alteied the chaiacter of our mteicouise. 
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Theie was no one in the quaint old diawing-ioom, though it presented tokens of 
Mrs. Heep’s whereabout. I looked into the room still belonging to Agnes, and saw 
her sitting by the hre, at a pretty old-fashioned desk she had, writing. 

My d rkening the light made her look up. What a pleasuie to be the cause oi 
that bright change in her attentive face, and the object of that sweet legard and 
welcome 1 

‘‘Ah, Agnes 1” said I, when we were sitting together side by side ; ‘‘I have 
missed you so much, lately 

“ Indeed she leplied. “ Again ! And so soon ?’* 

I shook my head. 

“ I don’t know how it is, Agnes ; I seem to want some faculty of mind that 1 
ought to have. You were so much m the habit of thinking for me, in the happy 
old days here, and I came so natiually to you for counsel and support, that I really 
think I have missed acquiring it 

“ And what is it said Agnes, cheerfully. 

“I don’t know what to call it,” I leplied. think I am earnest and per- 
seveiing 

“ I am sure of it,” said Agnes, 

“ And patient, Agnes 1 inquired, with a little hesitation. 

‘‘ Yes,” returned Agnes, laughing Pietty well ” 

“ And yet,” said I, “ I get so miseiable and wonied, and am so unsteady and 
irresolute in my power of assuiing myself, that I know I must want — shall I call 
it — leliance, of some kind ?” 

‘‘ Call it so, if you will,” said Agnes. 

“ Well !” I returned “See heie ! Y’ou come to London, I rely on you, and 
I have an object and a course at once. I am driven out of it, I come here, and in 
a moment I feel an alteied person. The circumstances that distiessed me are not 
changed, since I came into this loom ; but an influence comes over me in that 
short interval that alters me, oh, how much for the better ! What is it ? What is 
your secret, Agnes ?” 

Her bead was bent down, looking at the fire. 

“It’s the old story,” said L “Don’t laugh, when I say it was always the 
same in little things as it is in greater ones. My old troubles were nonsense, 
and now they aie serious ; but whenever I have gone away fiom my adopted 
sister — 

Agnes looked up — with such a Hea%’'enly face I — and gave me her hand, which 
I kissed. 

“Whenever I have not had you, Agnes, to advise and appiove in the begim 
ning, I have seemed to go wild, and to get into all soits of difficulty. When I 
have come to you, at last (as I have always done), I have come to peace and 
happiness. I come home, now, like a tired traveller, and find such a blessed sense 
of rest I” 

I felt so deeply what I said, it affected me so sinceiely, that my voice failed, and 
I coveied my face with my hand, and broke into tears. I wiite the truth. What- 
ever contradictions and inconsistencies theie weie within me, as there are within 
so many of us ; whatevei might have been so diffeient, and so much better ; what- 
ever I had done, in which I had perversely wandered away fiom the voice of my 
own heait ; 1 knew nothing of. I only knew that I was feivcntly in earnest, 
when I felt the lest and peace ofihaving Agnes near me. 

In her placid sisterly manner • with hei beaming eyes ; with her tender voice ; 
and With that sweet composure, which had long ago made the house that held her 
quite a sacred place to me ; she soon won me from this weakness, and led me on 
to tell all that had happened since our last meeting. 
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And there is not another word to tell, Agnes,” said I, when I had made an 
end of my confidence “Now, my leliancc is on you.’’ 

“But it must not be on me, Trotwood,” returned Agnes, with, a pleasant smile, 
“ It must be on some one else.” 

“ On Dora ?” said I 

“ Assuredly,” 

“ Why, I have not mentioned, Agnes,” said I, a little embairassed, “ that Dora 
IS rather difficult to — I would not, for the world, say, to rely upon, because she is 
the soul of purity and truth — ^but rather difficult to — I baldly know how to express 
it, really, Agnes. She is a timid little thing, and easily disturbed and fnghtened. 
Some time ago, before her fathei’s death, when I thought it nght to mention to 
her — but I ’ll tell you, if you will bear with me, how it was.” 

Accordingly, I told Agnes about my declaration of poverty, about the cookery- 
book, the housekeeping accounts, and all the rest of it. 

“ Oh, Trotwood she remonstiated, with a smile “Just your old headlong 
way ! You might have been in earnest in stuvmg to get on in the world, ivithout 
being so very sudden with a timid, loving, inexpeiienced girl. Poor Dora i” 

I never heard such sweet foibearmg kindness expiessed in a voice, as she 
expressed in making this leply It was as if I had seen her admnmgly and 
tendeily embracing Doia, and tacitly reproving me, by her consideiate piotection, 
foL my hot haste in fluttering that little heart. It was as if I had seen Dora, in all 
her fascinating artlessness, caressing Agnes, and thanking her, and coaxingly 
appealing against me, and loving me with all her childish innocence. 

I felt so grateful to Agnes, and admired her so ! I saw those two together, m a 
blight perspective, such well-associated fiiends, each adorning the other so much 1 

* * What ought I to do then, Agnes f ’ I inquired, after looking at the fire a little 
while. “ What would it be right to do ?” 

“I think,” said Agnes, “that the honorable course to take, would be to write 
to those two ladies. Don’t you think that any secret course is an unwoithy one ?” 

“Yes, If jiou think so,” said I. 

“lam pooily qualified to judge of such matters,” leplied Agnes, witli a modest 
hesitation, “but I certainly feel — ^in slioit, I feel that your being secret and clan- 
destine, IS not being like youiself.” 

“Like myself, in the too high opinion you have of me, Agnes, I am afraid,” 
said I. 

“Like yourself, in the candour of your nature,” she returned ; “and therefore 
1 would write to those two ladies. 1 would relate, as plainly and as openly as 
possible, all that has taken place ; and I would ask their permission to visit some- 
times, at their house. Considering tliat you are young, and striving for a place in 
life, I think it would be well to say that you would readily abide by any conditions 
they might impose upon you. I would entreat them not to dismiss your request, 
without a refeience to Dora ; and to discuss it with her when they should think 
the time suitable. I would not be too vehement,” said Agnes, gently, “or pro- 
pose too much. I 'would trust to my fidelity and perseverance — and to Dora.” 

“But if they were to frighten Doia again, Agnes, by speaking to her,” said I. 
“ And if Dora weie to ciy, and say nothing about me !” 

“Is that likely ?” inquired Agnes, with the same sweet consideration m her face. 

“ God bless hei, she is as easily scaied as a bird,” said 1. “It might be ! Or 
if the tw^o Miss Spenlow^s (elderly ladies of that sort are odd chaiacters sometimes) 
should not be likely persons to address in that way !” 

“ I don’t think, Trotwood,” returned Agnes, raising her soft eyes to mine, “ I 
would consider that. Perhaps it would be better only to consider whether it is 
right to do this ; and, if it is, to do it” 
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I had no longer any doubt on the stibject Wxtli a lightened heart, though with 
a profound sense of the weighty impox'tance of my task, I devoted the whole after* 
noon to the composition of the diaft of this letter ; for which great purpose, Agnes 
relinquished her desk to me. But first I went down stairs to see Mr. "Wickficld 
and Uriah Hcep. 

I found Uriah in possession of a new, plaster-smelling office, built out in the 
garden ; looking extraoidinaiily mean, in the midst of a quantity of books and 
papers. He icceived me in his usual fawning way, and pietended not to have 
heard of my axrival fiom Mr Micawber ; a pietence I took the liberty of disbeliev- 
ing. He accompanied me into Mr Wickfield’s room, winch was the shadow of its 
former self— having been divested of a variety of conveniences, for the accommoda- 
tion of the new paitnei — and stood befoie the fire, warming his back, and shaving 
his chin with his bony hand, while Mi Wickfield and I exchanged greetings. 

“You stay with us, Tiotwood, while you remain in Canterbiuy?^^ said !Mr. 
Wickfield, not without a glance at Uiuh for his approval. 

“ Is there room foi me said I. 

“I am sure, IVIaster Copperfield — should say Mister, but the other comes so 
natural/’ said Uriah, — “I would tmn out of your old room with pleasure, if it 
would be agreeable.” 

* ‘ No, no, ” said Mr Wickfield “ Why should be inconvenienced ? There ’s 

another room. There’s anothei room.” 

“Ob, but you know,” returned Uriah, with a grm, “I should really be 
delighted !” 

To cut the matter short, I said I would have the other room or none at all ; so 
it was settled that I should have the othei room: and, taking my leave of the fiiin 
until dinner, I went up stairs again. 

I had hoped to have no other companion than Agnes. But Ivfis. Keep had 
asked permission to bung herself and her laiittmg neai the fire, m that room ; on 
pietence of its having an aspect moie favoiable foi her rheumatics, as the wind 
then was, than the drawing-ioom or dining-parlor Though I could almost have 
consigned her to the mercies of the wind on the topmost pinnacle of the Cathedral, 
without remorse, I made a viitue of necessity, and gave her a friendly salutation 

“I’m umbly thankful to you, sir,” said Mrs Heep, in acknowledgment of my 
inquiries concerning her health, “but I ’m only pietty well. I haven’t much to 
boast of If I could see my Uriah well settled in hie, I couldn’t expect much more, 
I think. How do you think my Ury looking, sii ?” 

I thought him looking as viUanous as ever, and I leplied that I saw no change in 
him. 

“ Oh, don’t you think he ’s changed?” said Mrs. Heep. “ Thcie I must umbly 
beg leave to differ from you Don’t you see a thinness m him?” 

“Not more than usual,” I replied. 

you though!” said Mrs. Heep. “But you don’t take notice of him 
with a mother’s eye !” 

His mother’s eye was an evil eye to the rest of the world, I thought as it met 
mine, howsoever affectionate to him ; and I believe she and her son were devoted 
to one another. It passed me, and went on to Agnes. 

“ Don^tyou see a wasting and a weaiing in him, Miss Wickfield ?” inquired Mrs. 
Heep. 

“ No, ” said Agnes, quietly pursuing the woi k on which she was engaged. “You 
are too solicitous about him. He is very well ” 

Mrs. Heep, with a prodigious sniff, resumed her knittmg 

She never left off, or left us for a moment. I had arrived early m the day, and 
we had still thiee or foui houis befoie dinner ; but she sat there, plying her knitting- 
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needles as monotonously as an Hour-glass might have poured out its sands. &he 
sat on one side of the fire; I sat at the desk m fiont of it ; a little he>ond me, on 
the other side, sat Agnes Whensoever, slowly pondering over my letter, I lifted 
up my eyes, and meeting the thoughtful face of Agnes, saw it clear, and beam 
encouragement upon me, with its own angelic expression, I was conscious presently 
of the evil eye passing me, and going on to her, and coming back to me again, and 
chopping furtively upon the knitting. What the knitting was, I don’t know, not 
being learned in that art ; but it looked like a net ; and as she worked away with 
those Chinese chopsticks of knitting-needles, she showed in the firelight like an 
ill-lookmg enchantiess, baulked as yet by the radiant goodness opposite, but getting 
ready foi a cast of her net by-and-by. 

At dinner she maintained her watch, with the same umvinking eyes. After 
dinner, her son took liis turn; and when Mr. Wickfield, himself, and I were left 
alone together, leeied at me, and wnthed until I could hardly bear it. In the 
diawmg-room, theie was the mother knitting and watching again. All the time 
that Agnes sang and played, the mother sat at the piano. Once she asked for a 
particular ballad, which she said her Ury (who wras yawning in a great chair) doted 
on ; and at inteivals she looked round at him, and reported to Agnes that he was 
m raptures with the music. But she hardly ever spoke — I question if she ever did 
— ^without making some mention of him. It was evident to me that this was the 
duty assigned to her. 

This lasted until bedtime. To have seen the mother and son, like two great bats 
hanging over the whole house, and darkening it with their ugly forms, made me so 
uncomfoi table, that 1 would rather have remained down staiis, knitting and all, 
than gone to bed. I hardly got any sleep. Next day the knitting and watching 
began again, and lasted all clay. 

I had not an opportunity of speaking to Agnes, for ten minutes, I could barely 
show her my letter. I pioposed to her to walk out w-ith me; bui Mrs. Keep 
lepeatediy complaining that she was worse, Agnes charitably remained within, to 
bear her company. Towuids the twilight I went out by myself, musmg onVhat I 
ought to do, and whether I was justified hi withholding from Agnes, any longer, 
what Uiiah Keep had told me in London, for that began to tiouble me again, very 
much 

I had not walked out far enough to be quite clear of the town, upon the Ramsgate 
road, whei'e theie was a good path, w^hen I w^as hailed, through the dust, by some- 
body behind me. The shambling figuie, and the scanty great coat, were not to be 
mistaken I stopped, and Uiiah Heep came up. 
said L 

How fast you walk!” said he. '‘My legs are pretty long, but you’ve given 
’em quite a job.” 

" Where are you going^” said I. 

“ I am coming wuth you, Master Copperfield, if you ’ll allow me the pleasure of 
a walk with an old acquaintance.” Saying this, with a jerk of his body, which 
might have been either propitiatory or densive, he fell into step beside me. 

" Uriah !” said I, as civilly as I could, after a silence. 

"Master Coppei field 1” said Uriah. 

"To tell you the truth (at which you will not be offended), I came out to walk 
alone, because I have had so much company.” 

He looked at me sideways, and said with his hardest grm,^ — "You mean 
mother ” 

" Why yes, I do,” said I. 

" Ah ! But you know we ’re so very umble,” he returned. " And haraig such 
a knowledge of our own umbleness, we must really take care that we ’re not 
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pushed to the wall by them as isn’t umble. All stiatagems are fair in love, 
sxi.’’ 

Raising his great hands until they touched his chin, he rubbed them softly, and 
softly chuckled; looking as like a malevolent baboon, I thought, as any thing human 
could look. 

You see,” he said, still hugging himself in that unpleasant way, and shaking 
his head at me, “you he quite a dangeious nval, Master Coppe: field. You always 
was, you know.” 

“ Do you set a watch upon Miss Wickfield, and make her home no home, because 
of me?” said I. 

“ Oh ! Master Coppeifield I Those aie very aish woids,” he replied. 

“ Put my meaning into any words you like,” said I. “You know what it is, 
Uriah, as well as I do.” 

“Oh no ! You must put it into woids,” he said. “Oh, really I I couldn’t 
myself ” 

“ Do you suppose,” said I, constraining myself to be very temperate and quiet 
with him, on account of Agnes, “ that I regard Miss Wickfield otherwise than as a 
very dear sister?” 

“Well, Master Copperfield,” he leplied, “you perceive I am not bound to 
ans^Yer that question. You may not, you know. But then, you see, you may 
Anything to equal the low cunning of his visage, and of his shadowless eyes 
without the ghost of an eyelash, I never saw 
“ Come then I” said I. “For the sake of Miss Wickfield — ” 

“My Agnes!” he exclaimed, with a sickly, angular contortion of himself* 
“ Would you be so good as call her Agnes, Master Copperfield 1” 

“ For the sake of Agnes Wickfield — Heaven bless her 

“Thank you for that blessing, Master Coppeifield 1” he inteiposed. 

“I will tell you what I should, under any other ciicumstances, as soon have 
thought of telling to — ^Jack Ketch.” 

“To who, sir?” said Uriah, stretching out Ins neck, and shading his car with 
his hand. 

^ “To the hangman,” I retuined. “ The most unlikely person I could think of,” 
— ^though Ins own face had suggested the allusion quite as a natural sequence “I 
am engaged to another young lady. I hope that contents you.” 

“ Upon your soul ?” said Unali. 

I was about indignantly to give my assertion the confirmation he requiied, "when 
he caught hold of my hand, and gave it a squeeze 

“ Oh, Master Copperfield,” he said “ If you I'ad only had the condescension 
to return my confidence when I poured out the fulness of my ait, the night I put 
you so much out of the way by sleeping before yoiu sitting-ioom fiie, I never 
should have doubted you. As it is, I’m sure I’ll take off mother directly, and 
only too appy. I know you’ll excuse the piecautions of affection, won’t you? 
What a pity, Master Copperfield, that you didn’t condescend to return my confi- 
dence ! I ’m sure I gave you cveiy oppoitunity. But you ne\ei have condescended 
to me, as much as I could have wished. I know you have never liked me, as I 
have liked you !” 

All this time he was squeezing my hand with liis damp fishy fingers, while I 
made every effort I decently could to get it away. But I was quite unsuccessful. 
He diew it tiudei the sleeve of his muibeiiy-colored great coat, and I walked on, 
almost upon compulsion, aim in arm with Inm 

“Shall we turn?” said Uiiah, by-and-by wheeling me face about towards the 
town, on which the eaily moon was now sinning, silvering the distant windows. 
“Before we leave the subject, you ought to undei stand,” said I, breaking a 
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pretty long silence, “ that I belieye Agnes AYickfield to be as far above and as 
far removed fiom all aspirations, as that moon herself!'^ 

Peaceful I Ain’t she said Unah. Very ! Now confess, Master Copper- 
field, that you haven’t liked me quite as I ha%e liked you All along you’ve 
thought me too umble now, I shouldn’t wonclei ?” 

I am not fond of pxofessions of humility,” I retuined, or professions of any- 
thing else.” ^ : 

^^Tliere now !” said Uriah, looking flabby and lead-colored in the moonlight. 

' Didn’t I know it I But how little you think of the rightful umbleness of a person 
in my station, Master Copperfield 1 Father and me was both brought up at a 
foundation school for boys; and mother, she was likewise bi ought up at a public, 
sort of chaiitable, establishment. They taught us all a deal of umbkneoS — not 
much else that I know of, from morning to night. We was to he umMe to this 
person, and umble to that ; and to pull off our caps here, and to make bows there; 
and always to now our place, and abase ourselves before our betters. And we 
had such a lot of betters 1 Father got the momtor-medal by being umble. So did 
I. Father got made a sexton by being umble. Pie had the character, among the 
gentlefolks, of being such a well-behaved man, that they wcxC determined to biing 
him in. * Be umble, Uiiah,’ says father to me, ‘ and you ’ll get on. It was what 
was always being dinned into you and me at school ; it ’s w hat goes down best. 
Be umble,’ says father, ^ and you ’ll do I’ And really it ain’t done bad I” 

It w^as the fiist time it had ever occurred to me, that this detestable cant of false 
humility might have originated out of the Bleep family. I had seen the harvest, 
but had never thought of the seed. 

it When I was quite a young boy,” said Uriah, I got to know what umbleness 
did, and I took to it. I ate umble pie with an appetite. I stopped at the umble 
point of my learning, and says I, ‘ Hold hard !’ when you offered to teach me 
Latin, I knew better. ‘People like to be above you,’ says father, ‘keep yourself 
clown ’ I am veiy umble to the present moment, J^rlaster Copperfield, but I ’ve got 
a little power !” 

And he said all this — I knew, as I saw his face in the moonlight — that I might 
undei stand he w^as lesolved to lecompense himself by using his powei. I had 
nevei doubted his meanness, his ciaft and malice ; but I fully comprehended now^, 
for the first time, wdiat a base, uni elenting, and revengeful spirit, must have been 
engendeied by tins eaily, and this long, suppression 

His account of himself was so far attended with an agreeable result, that it led to 
his withdrawing his hand in cider that he might have another hug of himself under 
the chin. Once apart from him, I was determined to keep apart ; and we walked 
back, side by side, saying very little more by the w^'ay. 

Whether his spiiits w^ere elevated by the communication I had made to him, or 
by his having indulged in this letrospect, I don’t know; but they weie raised by 
some influence. Pie talked more at dinner than was usual with him ; asked Ins 
mother (off duty from the moment of our re-entering the house), w^hether he was 
not growing too old for a bacheloi ; and once looked at Agnes so, that I would have 
given all I had, for leave to knock him down. 

When we three males weie left alone after dmnei, he got into a more adven- 
tuious state. He had taken little or no wine; and I presume it was the mere 
insolence of triumph that was xipon him, flushed perhaps by the temptation my 
presence furnished to its exhibition. 

I had observed yesteiday, that he tried to entice Mr. Wickfield to drink ; and 
interpreting the look which Agnes had given me as she went out, had limited my- 
self to one glass, and then proposed that we should follow her. I would have done 
so again to-day; but Unah was too quick for me. 
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‘‘We seldom see our present visitor, sir,’^ he said, addressing Mr. Wickfield, 
sitting, such a contiast to him, at the end of the table, “and I should piopose to 
give him welcome m another glass oi two of wme, if you have no objections. Mi. 
Copperfield, your elth and appiness 

I was obliged to make a show of taking the hand he stretched across to me ; and 
then, with very different emotions, I took the hand of the broken gentleman, his 
partner. 

“ Come, fellow-partner,^’ said Uriah, “if I may take the liberty, — now, suppose 
you give us something or another appropiiate to Copperfield I” 

I pass over Mr. Wickfield’s proposing my aunt, his proposing Mr Dick, his pro- 
posing Doctors’ Commons, his proposing Uiiab, his dunking everything twice; his 
consciousness of his mvn weakness, the ineffectual effort that he made against it ; 
the struggle between his shame in Uriah’s deportment, and his desire to conciliate 
him 5 the manifest exultation with which U nali twisted and turned, and held 
him up befoi e me. It made me sick at heart to see, and my hand recoils from 
Writing it. 

“ Come, fellow-partner said Uriah, at last, “ /’ll give you another one, and I 
umbly ask for bumpeis, seeing I intend to make it the divinest of her sex.” 

Her fathei had his empty glass in his hand. I saw him%et it down, look at the 
picture she was so like, put his hand to his foiehead, and shrink back in his elbow*’ 
chair 

“I’m an umble individual to give you her elth,” proceeded Uriah, “but I 
admire — adore her.” 

No physical pain that her father’s grey head could have borne, I think could 
have been more ten ible to me, than the mental endurance I saw compiessed now 
within both his hands. 

“ Agnes,” said Uriah, either not legarding him, or not knowing what the nature 
of hxs action was, “Agnes Wickfield is, I am safe to say, the divinest of her sex. 
May I speak out, among friends ? To be her father is a proud distinction, but to 
be her usband — ” 

Spare me fiom ever again hearing such a cry, as that with which her father rose 
up from the table ! 

“What’s the matter?” said Uriah, turning of a deadly color, “You are not 
gone mad, after all, Mr. Wickfield, I hope ? If I say I ’ve an ambition to make 
your Agnes my Agnes, I have as good a light to it as another man. I have a 
better right to it than any other man I” 

I had my arms round Mr. Wickfield, imploring him by everything that I could 
think of, oftenest of all by his love for Agnes, to calm himself a kttle. He was 
mad for the moment; teaiing out his hair, beating his head, trying to force me from 
him, and to force himself from me, not answering a woid, not looking at or seeing 
any one; blindly stiiving for he knew not what, his face all staring and distorted — 
a frightful spectacle, 

I conjured him, incoherently, but in the most impassioned mannei, not to aban- 
don himself to this wildness, but to hear me. I besought him to think of Agnes, 
to connect me with Agnes, to lecollect how Agnes and I had grown up together, 
how I honoied her and loved her, how she was his piide and joy. I tried to bring 
her idea before him in any foim ; I even reproached him with not having firmness 
to spare her the knowledge of such a scene as this. I may have effected something, 
01 his wildness may have spent itself ; but by degrees he struggled less, and began 
to look at me— strangely at first, then with recognition m his eyes At length he 
said, “ I know, Trotwood ! My darling child and you — I know ! But look at him ! ” 

He pointed to Uriah, pale and glowering in a corner, evidently very much out in 
his calculations, and taken by surpiise. 
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Look at my torturer,” he replied. Before him I have step by step abandoned 
name and reputation, peace and quiet, house and home.” 

‘‘ I have kept your name and reputation for you, and your peace and quiet, and 
your house and home too,” said Uriah, with a sulky, burned, defeated air of coin- 
pioinise. “ Don’t be foolish, Mr, Wickfield. If I have gone a little beyond what 
you were piepared for, I can go back, I suppose ? Theie ’s no harm done.” 

“I looked for single motives in every one,” said Mr. Wickfield, ‘^and I was 
satisfied I had bound him to me by motives of interest. But see what he is — oh, see 
what he is !” 

“ You had better stop him, Copperfield, if you can,” cried Uriah, with his long 
fore-finger pointing towards me, He ’ll say something presently — ^mind you ! — 
he 11 be sorry to have said afterwards, and you 11 be sorry to have heard 1” 

** 1 11 say anything !” cned Mr. Wickfield, with a desperate air. Why should 
I not be in all the world’s power if I am in yours ?” 

Mind 1 I tell you !” said Uriah, continuing to warn me. If you don’t stop 
his mouth, you ’re not his friend ! Why shouldn’t you he in all the world’s power, 
Mr. Wickfield ? Because you have got a daughter. You and me know what we 
know, don’t we ? Let sleeping dogs lie — who wants to rouse ’em ? I don’t. Can’t 
you see I am as umble as I can be 2 I tell you, if I Ve gone too far, I ’m sorry. 
What would you have, sir ?” 

‘‘Oh, Trotwood, Trotwood !” exclaimed Mr. Wickfield, wringing his hands. 
“What I have come down to be, since I first saw you in this house 1 I was on 
my downward way then, but the dreary, dreary, road I have traversed since I 
Weak indulgence has mined me. Indulgence in remembrance, and indulgence in 
forgetfulness. 3My natural grief for my child’s mother turned to disease ; my natural 
love for my child turned to disease. I have infected everything I touched. I 
have brought misery on what I dearly love, I know — Yoii. know I I thought it 
possible that I could truly love one creature in the world, and not love the rest ; I 
thought it possible that I could truly mourn for one creature gone out of the world, 
and not have some part in the grief of all who mourned. Thus the lessons of my 
life have been pei veiled ^ I have preyed on my own morbid coward heart, and it 
has preyed on me. Sordid m my grief, sordid m my love, sordid m my miserable 
escape from the darker side of both, oh see the nun I am, and hate me, shun me 

He dropped into a chair, and weakly sobbed. The excitement into which he had 
been roused was leaving him. Uriah came out of his corner. 

“I don’t know all I have done, in my fatuity,” said hlr, Wickfield, putting out 
his hands, as if to deprecate my condemnation. “ He knows best,” meaning Uriah 
Heep, “for he has always been at my elbow, whispering me. You see the mill- 
stone that he is about my neck. You find him in my house, you find him in my 
business. You heaid him, but a little time ago. What need have I to say more 1” 

“You haven’t need to say so much, nor half so much, nor anything at all,” 
observed Uriah, half defiant, and half fawning. “You wouldn’t have took it up so, 
if It hadn’t been for the wine. You ’ll think better of it to-morrow, sir. If I have 
said too much, or more than I meant, what of it ? I haven’t stood by it !” 

The door opened, and Agnes, gliding in, without a vestige of color in her face, 
put her arm zound his neck, and steadily said, “ Papa, you are not well. Come 
with me I” He laid his head upon her shoulder, as if he were oppressed with heavy 
shame, and went out with her. Her eyes met mme for but an mstant, yet I saw 
how much she knew of what had passed. 

“ I didn’t expect he ’d cut up so rough. Master Copperfield,” said Uriah. “ But 
it ’s nothing. I ’ll be friends with him to-morrow. It ’s for his good. I ’m umbly 
atixious for his good.” 

I gave him no answer, and went upstairs into the quiet room where Agnes had 
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so often sat beside me at my books. Nobody came near me until late at niglit. I 
took up a book and tried to lead. I heaid the clocks stiike twelve, and was sUlI 
reading, without knowing what I lead, when Agnes touched me 

^^You will be going early in the morning, Tiotwood 1 Let us say good-bye* 
now !” 

She had been weeping, but her face then was so calm and beautiful I 
Heaven bless you 1” she said, giving me her hand. 

** Dearest Agnes I returned, I see you ask me not to speak of to-mght — ^but 
is there nothing to be done?’’ 

There is God to trust in I” she replied 

“ Can /do nothing—/, W'ho come to you with mj/ poor sorrows ?” 

And make mine so much lighter,” she replied, “Dear Tiotwood, no !” 

“ Dear Agnes,” I said, “ it is presumptuous for me, who am so poor m all in which 
you are so rich — ^goodness, resolution, all noble qualities — to doubt or diiect you; 
but you know how much I love you, and how much I owe you. You wnll never 
saciifice yourself to a mistaken sense of duty, Agnes 

More agitated for a moment than I had evei seen her, she took her hand from 
me, and moved a step back. 

“ Say you have no such thought, dear Agnes I Much more than sister ! Think 
of the pi iceless gift of such a heart as youis, of such a love as youis !” 

Oh ! long, long afterwards, I saw that face use up before me, with its momentary 
look, not wondering, not accusing, not leg^etling Oh, long, long afteiwaids, I 
saw that look subside, as it did now, into the lovely smile, with which she told me 
she had no fear for heiself— I need have none foi hei— and paited from me by the 
name of Brother, and was gone ! 

It was dark m the moiniiig when I got upon the coach at the inn dooi The 
day was just bieaknig when we weie about to stait, and then, as I sat thinking of 
her, came struggling up the coach side, through the mingled day and night, Uriah’s 
head 

“ Copperfield said he, in a cioaking whisper, as he hung by the iron on the 
roof, “I thought you’d be glad to heai, befoie )70u went off, that theie aie no 
squares broke between us. I’ve been into his loom alieady, and we’ve made it 
all smooth Why, though I’m umble, I’m useful to him, you know; and he 
understands his interest when he isn’t m liquor! What an agieeable man he is, 
after all, Master Copperfield !” 

I obliged myself to say that I was glad he had made his apology. 

“ Oil, to be sure!” said Uriah. “ When a peison ’s umble, you know, what ’s 
an apology? So easy» I say! I suppose,” with a jeik, “you have sometimes 
plucked a peai before it was iipe, Master Coppeifield?” 

“ I suppose I have,” I replied. 

“/did that last night,” said Uriah; “but it’ll lipen yet. It only wants 
attending to I can wait!” 

Piofuse in his farewells, he got down again as the coschman got up. For any- 
thing I know, he was eating something to keep the raw moimng air out; buc he 
made motions with Ins mouth as if tiic peai weie ripe aheaJy, and he weie smacking 
his lips over it. 
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CHAPTEPv XL. 

THE WANDERER. 

We had a very serious conversation in Bud irgham Street that night, about the 
domestic occurrences I have detailed in the last chapter. My aunt was deeply 
interested in them, and walked up and down die room with her aims folded, for 
more than two hours aftei wards. Whenever she was particularly discomposed, she 
always performed one of these pedestrian feats ; and the amount of her discom- 
posure might always be estimated by the duiation of her walk. On this occasion 
she was so much distm bed in mind as to find it necessary to open the bed-room 
door, and make a course for herself, comprising the full extent of the bed -rooms 
from wall to wall; and while Mr. Dick and I sat quietly by the fire, she kept 
passing in and out, along this measuied track, at an unclianging pace, with the 
regularity of a clock -pendulum. 

When my aunt and I were left to ourselves by Mr. Dick’s going out to bed, I sat 
down to write my letter to the two old ladies. By that time she was tired of 
walking, and sat by the fire with her dress tucked up as usual. But instead of 
sitting m her usual manner, holding her glass upon her knee, she suffered it to stand 
neglected on the ciiininey-picce ; and, resting her left elbow on her right ann, and 
her chin on her left hand, looked thoughtfully at me As often as I raised my eyes 
from what I was about, I met heis I am in the lo\ ingest of tcmpeis, my dear,” 
she would assure me with a nod, but I am fidgeted and soiry 1” 

I had been too busy to obseive, until after she was gone to bed, that she had 
left hei night-mixture, as she always called it, untasted on the chimney-piece. She 
came to her door, with even nioie than her affection of manner, when I 

knocked to acquaint her with this discoveiy, bx^t only said, ‘‘I have not the heart 
to take It, Tiot, to-night,” and shook her head, and went m again. 

She read my letter to the two old ladies, in the morning, and approved of it. I 
posted it, and had nothing to do then, but wait, as patiently as I could, for the 
reply I w^as still in this state of expectation, and had been, for nearly a week ; 
when I left the Doctor’s one snowy night, to walk home. 

It had been a bitter day, and a cutting north-east wund had blown for some tune. 
The wind had gone down with the light, and so the snow had come on. It was a 
heavy, settled kill, I recollect, in gicat Hakes; and it lay thick The noise of 
wheels and tread of people were as hushed, as if the streets had been strewn that 
depth with featheis. 

My shortest way home, — and I natuially took the shortest xvay on such a night 
— was through Saint !Mar tin’s Lane Now, the chuich winch gives its name to the 
lane, stood in a less fiee situation at that time; theie being no open space before it, 
and the lane winding down to the Strand. As I passed tlie steps of the poitico, I 
encountered, at the comer, a woman’s face. It looked in mine, passed across the 
narrow lane, and disappeaied. I knew it. I had seen it someivhere. But I could 
not remember where. I had some association with it, that stiuck upon my heart 
directly ; but I was thinking of anytlnng else w^hen it came upon me, and was 
confused. 

On the steps of the church, there was the stooping figure of a man, who had put 
down some buiden on the smooth snow, to adjust it; my seeing the face, and my 
seeing him, were simultaneous. I don’t think I had stopped in my surpiise; but, 
in any case, as I w^ent on, he rose, turned, and came duw n towaitls me. I stoocl 
face to face ith Mr. Peggotty 1 
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Then I lemembered the woman. It was Martha, to whom Emily had given the 
money that night in the kitchen. Martha Endell — side by side with whom, lie 
would not have seen his dear niece. Ham had told me, for all the treasures ^necked 
in the sea. 

We shook hands heartily. At first, neither of us could speak a word. 

Mas’r DavyT’ he said, gnpmg me tight, ‘^it do my ait good to see you, sir. 
Well met, well met I” 

“ Well met, my dear old friend !” said I. 

** I had my thowts o’ coming to make inquiration for you, sir, to-night,” he said, 
^'but knowing as your aunt was living along wi’ you — for I ’ve been down yonder 
— Yarmouth way — I was afeerd it was too late. I should have come eaily in the 
morning, sir, afore going away.” 

* ‘ Again said I. 

Yes, sir,” he replied, patiently shaking his head, “I’m away to-moirow.” 

** Where were you going now?” I asked. 

“ Well!” he replied, shaking the snow out of his long hair, “I was a-going to 
turn in somewheers.” 

In those days there was a side-entiance to the stable-yard of the Golden. Cross, 
the inn so memorable to me in connexion with his misfortune, neaily opposite to 
where we stood. I pointed out the gateway, put my arm through liis, and we went 
across. Two or three public-rooms opened out of the stable-yaid ; and looking into 
one of them, and finding it empty, and a good fire burning, I took him in there. 

When I saw him in the light, I observed, not only that his hair was long and 
ragged, but that his face was burnt dark by the sun. He was greyer, the lines in 
his face and forehead were deeper, and he had every appearance of having toiled and 
wandered thiough all varieties of weather; but he looked very stiong, and like a 
man upheld by stedfastness of purpose, whom nothing could lire out He shook 
the snow from his hat i aid clothes, and brushed it away from his face, while I was 
inwardly making these remarks. As he sate down opposite to me at a table, with 
his back to the door by which we had enteied, he put out his lOugh hand again, 
and grasped mine warmly. 

“I’ll tell you, Mas’r Davy,” he said, — ^^wheer all I’ve been, and whai-ail 
we Ve heerd. I ’ve been fur, and we ’ve heerd little ; but I ’ll tell you !” 

I rang the bell for something hot to drink He would have nothing stronger 
than ale ; and while it "vvas being brought, and being w’^armed at the fire, he sat 
thinlcing. There was a fine massive gravity in his face, I did not ventuie to 
disturb. 

“When she was a child,” he said, lifting up his head soon after we were left 
alone, “ she used to talk to me a deal about the sea, and about them coasts wlieie 
the sea got to be dark blue, and to lay a-shining and a-shining in the sun. I 
thowt, odd times, as her father being drownded made her think on it so much. I 
doen’tknow, you see, but maybe she believed — or hoped — he had diifted out to 
them parts, where the flowers is always a blowing, and the country bright.” 

“It is likely to have been a childish fancy,” I leplied. 

“When she was — lost,” said Mr. Peggotty, “I know’d in my mmd, as he 
would take her to them countiies I know’d in my mind, as he ’d have told her 
wonders of ’em, and how she was to be a lady theer, and how he got her listen to 
him fust, along o’ sech like. When w^e see his mother, I know’d quite well as I 
was right I went across-channel to France, and landed theer, as if I ’d fell down 
from the sky.” 

I saw the door move, and the snow drift in I saw it move a little moie, and a 
hand softly interpose to keep it open. 

“I found out an English gen’leman as was in authoiity,” said Mr. Peggotty, 
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and told him I was a-going to seek my niece. He got me them papers as I 
wanted fur to carry me through — I doen’^t rightly know how they ’re called — and 
he would have give me money, but that I was thankful to have no need on. I 
thank him kind, fox all he done, I ’m sure ! ‘ I Ve wrote afore you/ he says to 

me, and I shall speak to many as will come that way, and many will know you, 
fur distant fiom heie, when you he a travelling alone ’ I told him, best as I was 
able, what my gratitoode was, and went away thiougli Fiance.’’ 

‘‘ Alone, and on foot V said I. 

‘‘ Mostly a-foot,” he rejoined ; sometimes in carts along with people going to 
market ; sometimes in empty coaches. Many mile a day a-foot, and often with 
some poor soldier or another, txavellmg to see his friends. I couldn’t talk to 
him,” said Mr Peggotty, “nor he to me \ but we was company for one another, 
too, along the dusty loads.” 

I should have known that by his friendly tone. 

“When I come to any town,” he pursued, “ I found the inn, and waited about 
the yard till some one turned up (some one mostly did) as know’d English. Then 
I told how that I was on my way to seek my niece, and they told me what manner 
of gentlefolks was in the house, and I waited to see any as seemed like her, going 
in or out. When it wani’t Em’ly, I went on agen. By little and little, when f 
come to a new village or that, among the poor people, I found they know’d 
about me. They would set me down at their cottage doors, and give me what- 
not fur to eat and dunk, and show me where to sleep ; and many a woman, Mas’r 
Davy, as has liad a daughter of about Em’ly’s age, I ’ve found a-waitmg for me, 
at Our Saviour’s Cross outside the village, fur to do me sim’lar kindnesses. Some 
has had daughters as was dead. And God only knows how good them mothers 
was to me !” 

It was Maltha at the door. I saw her haggard, listening face distinctly. My 
diead was lest he should turn his head, and see her too. 

“They would often put their children — paitic’lar their little guls,” said Mr. 
Peggotty, “ upon my knee ; and many a time you might have seen me sitting at 
then doois, when night was coming on, a’most as if they’d been my Darling’s 
childien. Oh, my Darling 

Overpowered by sudden grief, he sobbed aloud. I laid my trembling hand upon 
the hand he put before his face “ Thankee, sir,” he said, “ doeii’t take no 
notice.” 

In a very little while he took his hand away and put it on his breast, and went 
on with his story. 

“They often walked wil.. me,” he said, “in the moniing, maybe a mile or two 
upon my road j and when we paited, and I said, H ’m very thankful to you! God 
bless you!’ they always seemed to understand, and answeied pleasant At last I 
come to the sea. It warn’t haid, you may suppose, for a seafaring man like me to 
work his way over to Italy. When I got tlieer, I wandered on as I had done 
afore. The people was just as good to me, and I should have gone fiom town to 
town, maybe the country through, but that I got news of her being seen among 
them Swiss mountains yonder. One as know’d Ins saivant see ’em there, all thiee, 
and told me how they travelled, and where they was. I made for them mountains, 
Mas’r Davy, day and night. Ever $0 fur as I went, ever so fur the mountains 
seemed to shift away from me. But I come up with ’em, and I crossed ’em. 
When I got nigh the place as I bad been told of, I began to think within my own 
self, *' What shall I do when I see her f ” 

The listening face, insensible to the inclement night, still drooped at the door, 
and the hands begged me — sprayed me — ^not to cast it forth. 

“ I never doubted her,” said Mr. Peggotty. “No I Not a bit I On’y let hcl 
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see my face-— on’y let her heer my voice — on^y let my stanning still afoie her biing 
to her thoughts the home she had fled awayfiom, and the child she had been — and 
if she had giowed to be a loyal lady, she ’d have fell down at my feet I I know’d 
it well 1 Many a time m my sleep had I hecid her ciy out, * Uncle T and seen her 
fall like death afoie me Many a time in my sleep had I raised her up, and 
whispered to hei, ‘Emdy, my dear, I am come fur to biing forgiveness, and to 
take you home 1’ ” 

He stopped and shook his head, and went on with a sigh. 

was nowt to me novv. Emdy was all. I bought a country dress to put 
upon her ; and I know’d that, once found, she would walk beside me over them 
stony roads, go where I would, and never, never, leave me moie. To put that 
dress upon her, and to cast ctf w'hat she wore — to take her on my arm again, and 
wandei towaids home — to stop sometimes upon the road, and heal her bniised 
feet and her woise-bruised heait — ^was all that I thowt of now. I doenh believe I 
should have done so much as look at him. But, MasV Davy, it waiii’t to be — not 
yet ! I was too late, and they was gone. Wheer, I couldn’t learn. Some said 
heer, some said tlicei. I tiavelled heer, and I travelled theer, but I found no 
Ein’iy, and I travelled home ” 

“ iiow long ago I asked 

A matter o’ fower days,” said Mr. Peggotty. sighted the old boat alter 
daik, and the light a shining m thewindei. When I come mgh and looked in 
through the glass, I see the iaxthful cieetur Missis Gummidge sittiii’ by the fue, as 
we had fixed upon, alone. I called oat, ‘ Doen’t be afceid ! It ’s Daii’l and I 
went in. I never could have thowt the old boat would have been so strange 1” 
From some pocket in his bieast he took out, with a vciy caicfiil hand, a small 
paper bundle containing two or thiee lettcis or little packets, winch he laid upon 
the table. 

“This fust one come,” lie said, selecting it fiom the lest, “afoie I had been 
gone a week. A fifty pound Bank note, m a sheet of papci, diiectcd to me, and 
put underneath the door in the night She tried to hide her wilting, but she 
couldn’t hide it fiom hie !” 

He folded up the note again, with great patience and care, in exactly the same 
form, and laid it on one side 

“This come to Missis Gummidge,” he said, opening another, “two or three 
months ago.” After looking at it for some moments, he gave it to me, and added 
in a low voice, “ Be so good as read it, sir ” 

I read as follows ; 

“ Oh what will you feel when you see this wntmg, and know it comes from my wicked hand ! 
But try, try — not for iny sake, but for uncle’s g-oodness, try to let your hoait soften to me, only for 
a little httle time I ^ Try, pray do, to relent tow^urds a miserable girl, and write down on a bit of 
paper whether he is well, and what he said about me before you left off ever naming me among 
yourselves — and whether, of a night, when it is my old time of coming home, you ever see him look 
as if he thought of one he used to love so dear ^ Oh, my heart is bre ikmg when I ihmk about it • I 
am kneeling down to you, begging and praying you not to be as hard with me as I deserve — as 1 
well, well know I deserve — but to be so gentle and so good, as to write down something of him, 
and to send it to me. You need not call me Little, you need not call me by the name I have 
disgraced , but oh, listen to my agony, and have mercy on me so far as to wiite me some word of 
uncle, never, never to be seen in this world by my eyes again • 

Dear, if your heart is hard towards me — justly hard, I know— but, Listen, if it is hard, 
dear, ask him I have wronged the most— hiim whose wife X was to have been — ^before you quite 
decide against my poor poor prayer » It he should be so compassioiuite as to say that you miqht 
write something for me to read — I think he would, oh, I think he would, if you would only ask him, 
for he always was so brave and so forgiving— tell him then (but not eLe), that when I hear the wind 
blowing at night, I feel as if it was passing angiily from seeing him and uncle, and was going up to 
Cod against me Teii him that if I was to die to-morrow (and oh, if I was fit, 1 vvould Lc so glad 
lie >) X would bless him and uncle with my last words, and pray for his happy home v^uh my 
t breath !” 
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Some money was enclosed in this lettei also. Five pounds It was untouched 
like the previous sum, and he refolded it in the same way. Detailed instructions 
were added relative to the address of a leply, which, although they betrayed the in- 
tervention of several hands, and made it difficult to auive at any vciy piobable 
conclusion in lefeicnce to her place of concealment, made it at least not unlikely that 
5 he had wintten fiom that spot wheie she was slated to have been seen. 

What answer was sent?” I mqiined of Mr. Peggotty. 

‘‘Missis Gummidge,” he leluined, ^‘not being a good scholar, sii, Ham kindly 
drawed it out, and she made a copy on They told her I was gone to seek her, 
md what my paiting woids was.” 

“ Is that another letter in your hand?” said I. 

“ It’s money, sir,” said Mr. Peggotty, unfolding it a little v/ay. “Ten pound, 
yovi see. And wrote inside, ‘ Fioni a tuie fnend,’ like llic fust But the fust was 
put underneath the door, and this come by the post, day afoie yesterday. I hn a 
^omg to seek her at the post-maik ” 

He showed it to me. It was a town on the Upper Rhine He had found out, 
it Yai mouth, some foieign dealers who knew tliat couiitiy, and they had diawii 
.im a rude map on paper, which he could veiy w'cll undei stand. Pie laid it 
between us on the tables and, with Ins dun lesting on one hand, Uacked his couise 
upon it with the othei 

I asked him how lir/ai was ? He shook his head 

“ He woiks,” he said, “ ns bold as a man can IPs name ’s ns good, in all that 
)art, as any man’s is, anywhcics m the win eld. Anyone’s baud is icady to help 
iim, you uiidct stand, and Ins is leady to help them. lie ’s novel been heeid fiu to 
:omplain. But my sistei’s belief is (hwixt ourselves) as it has cut him deep.” 

“ Poor fellow, I can believe it !” 

“ He ain’t no caic, Ivlas’i Davy,” said Mi. Peggotty in a solemn whisper — 

kemdei no caie no-how foi his life When a man wanted for rough sarvice m 
ough weather, he ’s theei. When theie ’s haid duty to be done with dangei in it, 
le steps for’ard afoie all his mates. Ard ',et he ’s as gentle as any child. Theie 
Lin’t a child in Yarmouth that doen’t know him ” 

lie gatheied up the letteis thoughtfully, smoothing them v/ithhis hand , put them 
nto tlieir little bundle; and placed it tcndeily in his bieast again I'ht face was 
rono fiom the door I still saw the snow diifting m, but noU'uig else was theie 

“Well 1” he said, looking to Ins bag, “having seen you to-iught, ISfas’i Davy 
and that doos me good’) I shall away betimes to-m on ow moxning. You have 
,eenwhatrve got heei putting Ins hand on wdicie the little packet lay; “all 
hat ti Guides me is, to think that any liaim might come to me, afoie that monq 
vas give back. If I was to die, and it w^as lost, or stole, ot eisevvays marie aw^ay 
vith, and it was never know’d by him but what I ’d took it, I believe the t’other 
viiield wouldn’t hold me ’ I believe I must come back I” 

Pic lose, and I rose too , we giasped each other by the hand again, befoie going 

3Ut 

“ I ’d go ten thousand mile,” he said, “ I M go till I dieted dead, to lay that 
money down afore him If I do that, and find my Em’ly, I ’m content. If I 
ioen’t find hci, maybe she’ll come to hear, sometime, as her loving uncle only 
mded Ins seaicli foi her when he ended his life ; and if I know her, even that will 
lun her home at last I” 

As he went out into the iigoious night, I saw the lonely figiiie flit away befoie 
IS. I turned him hastily on some pretence, and held him m conversation until it 
,vas gone, 

PIc spoke of a tiaveller’s house on the Dover Road, wheie he knew he could find 
i clean, plain lodging foi the night, I went with him over Westmui&ter Budge, 
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and parted from him on the Surrey shore. Everything seemed, to my imagination 
to he hushed in reverence for him, as he resumed his solitary journey through thi 
snow. 

I returned to the inn yard, and, impiessed by my remembrance of the face, 
looked awfully around for it. It was not there. The snow had covered our late 
footprints; my new track was the only one to be seen; and even that began to die 
away (it snowed so fast) as I looked back over my shoulder. 


CHAPTER XLL 

Dora’s aunts. 

At last, an answer came from the two old ladies. They piesented their compli- 
ments to Mr. Copperfield, and informed him that they had given his letter their 
best consideration, “with a view to the happiness of both parties” — which I 
thought rather an alarming expression, not only because of the use they had made 
of it in relation to the family difference before-mentioned, but because I bad (and 
have all my life) observed that conventional phrases aie a sort of fireworks, easily 
let off, and liable to take a great variety of shapes and colors not at all suggested 
by their original form. The Misses Spenlow added that they begged to forbear 
expressing, “through the medium of correspondence,” an opinion on the subject of 
Mr. Copperfield’s communication; but that if Mr. Coppei field would do them the 
favor to call, upon a certain day (accompanied, if he thought proper, by a confi- 
dential friend), they would be happy to hold some conversation on the subject. 

To this favor, Mr. Coppeifield immediately leplied, with his respectful compli- 
ments, that he would have the honor of waiting on the Misses Spenlow, at the time 
appointed ; accompanied, in accordance with their kind permission, by his friend 
Mr. Thomas Traddles of the Inner Temple. Having dispatched which missive, 
Mr. Copperfield. fell into a condition of strong nervous agitation ; and so remained 
until the day arrived. 

It was a great augmentation of my uneasiness to be bereaved, at tins eventful 
crisis, of the inestimable services of Miss Mills. But Mr, Mills, who was always 
doing something or other to annoy me — or I felt as if he were, which was the same 
thing — ^had brought his conduct to a chmax, by taking it into his head that he would 
go to India. Why should he go to India, except to harass me ? To be sure he had 
nothing to do with any other part of the world, and had a good deal to do with that 
part ; being entirely in the Indian trade, whatever that was (I had floating di earns 
myself concerning golden shawls and elephants’ teeth) ; having been at Calcutta m 
his youth; and designing now to go out there again, in the capacity of resident 
partner. But this was nothing to me. However, it was so much to him that for 
India he was bound, and Julia with him; and Jnlia went into the countiy to take 
leave of her relations ; and the house was put into a perfect suit of bills, announcing 
that it was to be let or sold, and that the furniture (Mangle and all) was to be taken 
at a valuation. So, here was another earthquake of which I became the sport, 
before I had recovered from the shock of its predecessor 1 
I was m several minds how to dress myself on the important day; being divided 
between my desire to appear to advantage, and my apprehensions of putting on any- 
thing that might impair my severely practical character m the eyes of the Misses 
Spenlow. I endeavoured to hit a happy medium between these two extremes ; my 
int appioved the result; and Mr. Dick threw one of his shoes after Traddles and 
le, for luck, as we went down-stairs. 
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I consult Trad dies on the Art of Proposing, 

Excellent fellow as I knew Ti addles to be, and waimly attacked to him as I was, 
I could not help wishing, on that delicate occasion, that he had never contracted the 
habit of blushing Ins hair so veiy upright. It gave him a suipiised look — not to say 
a hearth-bi oomy kind of expiession — which, my appieliensions whispered, might be 
fatal to us, 

I took the libeity of mentioning it to Tiaddlcs, as we weie walking to Putney; 
and saying that if he would smooth it down a little — 

My dear Copperfieldj^said Traddles, lifting off his hat, and nibbing his hair all 
kinds of ways, ** nothing would give me gi eater pleasure. But it won’t ” 

Won’t be smoothed down said L 

“No,” said Ti addles. “ Nothing will induce it. If I was to cauy a half- 
Imndredweight upon it, all the way to Putney, it would be up again the moment llie 
weight was taken off. You have no idea what obstinate hair mine is, Coppexheld. 
I am quite a fietful porcupine,” 

I was a little disappointed, I must confess, but thoioughly chaimed by liis good- 
natuietoo. I told him how I esteemed his good-naliue; and said that lus hair 
must have taken all the obstinacy out of his charactei, foi he had none. 

“Oh I” returned Traddles, laughing, “I assure you, it’s quite an old story, my 
unfoitunate hair. My uncle’s wife couldn’t be.u it. She said it exasperated hei. It 
stood very much m my way, loo, when I fust fell m love vilh Sophy Veiy 
much !” 

“ Did she object to it 

She didn’t,” lejoincd Traddles j “but her eldest sister — the one that’s the 
Beauty — quite made game of it, I undcistand. In fact, all the sistois laugh at it,” 

“Agreeable I” said I, 

“ Yes,” leturned Traddles with perfect innocence, “it’s a joke for us. They 
pretend tlaat Sophy has a lock of it in her desk, and is obliged to shut it in a 
clasped book, to keep it down. We laugh about it.” 

“ By-the-bye, my dear Ti addles,” said I, “yoni expeiience may suggest some- 
thing to me. When you became engaged to the young lady whom you have just 
mentioned, did you make a regular pioposal to her family ? Was there anything 
like — what we are going Ihiough to-day, for instance?” I added, nervously. 

“Why,” leplied Tiacldles, on whose attentive face a thoughtful shade had stolen, 
“ it was lather a painful tiansaction, Coppci field, in my case You see, Sophy 
being of so much use in the family, none of them could enduie the thought of her 
ever being married. Indeed, they had quite settled among themselves that she never 
was to be married, and they called her the old maid. Accordingly, when I men- 
tioned it, with thegicatcst precaution, to Mis Crewler — ” 

“ The mamma f* said L 

“ The mamma,” said Traddles — “ Reveiend Hoi ace Crewler — ^when I mentioned 
it with eveiy possible precaution to Mrs. Ciewler, the effect upon her was such that 
she gave a scream and became insensible. I couldn’t approach the subject again, 
for months.” 

“ You did at last?” said T 

“Well, the Reverend Iloiacc did,” said Tiaddlcs. “He is an excellent man, 
most exemplary m every uny ; and he pointed out to her that she ought, as a 
Christian, to leconcile heiself to the sactificc (especially as it was so unceitam), and 
to bear no unchaiitable feeling towaids me. As to myself, Cop])ei field, I gave you 
my woid, I felt a perfect bud of picy towards the family ” 

“ The sisters took your part, I hope, Traddles?” 

“Why, I can’t say they did,” he returned. “When we had comparatively 
reconciled Mrs. Crewler# to it, we had to break it to Sarah. You recollect my 
mentioning Saiali, as the one that has something the mattei with her spine?” 
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Perfectly!” 

She clenched both hei hands,” said Traddles, looldng at me m dismay; shut 
her eyes; turned lead-color; became perfectly stift; and took nothing for two 
days but toast-and-water, admunstex'ed with a teaspoon.” 

What a very unpleasant girl, Tiaddles!” I remaiked. 

Oh, I beg youi pardon, Copperfield 1 ” said Traddles. “ She isa veiy charming 
girl, but she has a gieat deal of feeling. In fact, they all have. Sophy told me 
after\\aids, that the self-repioach she undeivvent while she was in attendance upon 
Sarah, no woids could describe. I know it must have been severe, by my own 
feelings, Coppei field; winch 'were like a cnminaVs. Aftei Saiah was restoied, we 
still had to break it to the other eight ; and it piodiiccd vaiious effects upon them of 
a most pathetic natuie. The two little ones, whom Sophy educates, have only just 
left off de-testing me.” 

At any late, they are all reconciled to it now, I hope?” said I, 

<< Ye — ^yes, I should say they were, on the whole, lesigned to it,” said Tiaddles, 
doubtiully. “The fact is, we avoid mentioning the subject; and my unsettled 
prospects and indifferent circumstances are a great consolation to them. Theie will 
tie a deplorable scene, whenever we aie married. It will be much more like a 
funeial than a wedding And they ’ll all hate me for taking her away !” 

His honest face, as he looked at me with ascno-comic shake of his head, impi esses 
me moie in the remembrance than it did in the reality, for I was by this time in a 
state of such excessive trepidation and wandering of mind, as to be quite unable to 
fix my attention on anything. On our appioachmg the house where the Misses 
Spenlow lived, I was at such a discount in lespect of my personal looks and picsence 
of mind, that Tiaddles pioposed a gentle stimulant m the form of a glass of ale. 
This having been administered at a neighbouiing public-house, he conducted me, 
with totteimg steps, to the Misses Spenlow’s door. 

I had a vague sensation of being, as it weie, on view, when the maid opened it; 
and of wavering, somehow, acioss a hall with a weather-glass in it, into a quiet 
111 Je drawing-1 00m on the gi ound-fioor, commanding a neat garden. Also of sitting 
down heie, on a sofa, and seeing Tiaddles’s hair stait up, now his hat was removed, 
like one of those obtrusive little hguies made of springs, that fly out of fictitious 
snuff-boxes when the lid is taken off. Also of heanng an old-fashioned clock ticking 
away on the chimney-piece, and trying to make it keep time to the jerking of my 
heart,— which it wouldn’t. Also of looking lound the room for any sign of Dora, 
and seeing none. Also of thinking that Jip once barked in the distance, and was 
instantly choked by somebody. Ultimately I found myself backing Traddles into 
the fire-place, and bowing in great confusion to two dry little eldeily ladies, dressed 
in black, and each looking wonderfully like a preparation in chip or tan of the late 
hir. Spenlow. 

“ Pray,” said one of the two little ladies, ^‘be seated ” 

When I had done tumbling over Tiaddles, and had sat upon something which 
was not a cat — my fiist seat was — I so far recoveicd my sight, as to peicci've that 
Mr. Spenlow had evidently been the youngest of the family ; that there was a dis- 
parity of six or eight years between the two sisteis; and that the younger appeared 
to be the manager of the conference, inasmuch as she had my letter in her hand — 
so familiar as it looked to me, and yet so odd ! — and was referring to it through an 
eye-glass. ^ They weie dressed alike, but tins sister wore hex diess with a nioie 
youthful air than the other; and perhaps had a triilc more full, or tucker, or biooch, 
or bracelet, or some little thing of that kind, which made her look moie lively. 

“ i both upright in their carnage, formal, precise, composed, and quiet, 
who had not my letter, had her arms crossed on her breast, and resting 
her, like an Idol, 
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** Mr. Coppci field, I believe,’’ said the sistei who had got my lettci, addiessing 
herself to Ti addles. 

This was a fiightful beginning Tiacldles had to indicate that I was Mu Cop- 
peifield, and I had to lay claim to myself, and they had to divest themselves of a 
pieconceived opinion that Ti addles was hli Coppei field, and altogether we weie in 
a nice condition. To impiove it, we all distinctly heaid Jip give two shoit baiks, 
and receive anotbei choke. 

“ Mr. Coppei field said the sxstei with the Icttei 

I did something — bowed, I suppose — and was all attention, when the otliei sister 
stiuck in. 

“ My sister Lavima,” said she, being convex sant with nialtcis of tins natine, 
will state what we considei most calculated to pioniote the happiness of both 
paitics.” 

I discovered afteiwauLs that Miss La\inia was an authoiityin affaiis of the licait, 
by leason of theie having anciently e.\istcd a coitain Mi Pidgci, wlio played shoit 
vhist, and was supposed to have been cuamouicd of hei. My piivale opinion is, 
that this was cntiicly a giatuitous assumption, and that Pidgei was altogethei inno- 
cent of any such sentiments — to which he had never given anysoit ot expiession 
tliat I could c\er heai of. Both IvIhs Lavmu and Ivliss Claiis&a had a supeistition, 
liow’'evei, that he would have dcclaicd his passion, if he had not been cut shoit m his 
youth (at about sixty) by ovci -dunking Ins constitution, and ovei -doing an attempt 
to set it right again by swilling Bath water. They had a luiking suspicion even, 
that he died of secict love; though T must say tlieie was a pictuic of liim in the 
house with a damask nose, which concealment did not appeal to have evci pi eyed 
upon. 

We will not,” said Miss I.avinia, ‘^cntci on the past liistoiy of this matter. 
Our pool brotliei Fiancis’s death has cancelled that.” 

We had not,” said Miss Claiissa, “been in the habit of fieqiicnt association 
with our bi other Fiancis; but thcie was no decided division or chsunjon between 
us. Francis took his load; we took onis. We consicleicd it conducive to the 
happiness of all paities that it should be so And it was so.” 

Jiiach of the sisteis leaned a little foiwaid to speak, shook her head after speaking, 
and became iipiight again when silent bliss Claiissa ncvci moved her aims. She 
sometimes played tunes upon tlicmwith her fngcib — minuets and maichcs, I should 
think — but never moved them. 

** Oui niece’s position, oi supposed position, is much changed by oiu bi other 
Fiancis’s death,” said bliss Lavmia; “and theiefoie \\c considci our brother’s 
opinions as legaided her position as being changed loo. We have no icason to 
doubt, bli, Coppei f eld, that you aie a young gentleman possessed of good qualities 
and honoiable chaiactei ; or that vou have an affection — or are fully pci suacled that 
you have an affection — for oiii niece ” 

I leplicd, as I usually cli<l wlieucvci I had a chance, that nobody had ever loved 
anybody else as I loved Ijtiia. lhaddles came to my assistance with a confumatory 
miinniu 

Miss Laviiiia was going on to make some ie]oindcr, when Miss Clarissa, who 
appeared to be incessantly beset by a desne to lefei to lici biothci Fiancis, shuck 
in again : 

^Mf Doia’s mamma,” she said, ^'when slie manied onr brother Francis, had at 
once said that thcie was not loom for the family at the dumci -table, it would have 
been bettci foi the happiness of all parties ” 

** Sister Claiissa,” said bliss Lavinia. ** Pcihaps we needn’t mind that now.” 

'‘Sister Lavinia,” said Miss Claiissa, "it belongs to the subject. With your 
branch of the subject, on which alone you are competent to speak, I should not 
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think of interfering. On this branch of the subject I have a voice and an opinion. 
It would have been better for the happiness of all parties, if Dora’s mamma, when 
she married our brother Francis, had mentioned plainly what her intentions were. 
We should then have known what we had to expect. We should have said ^ pray 
do not invite us, at any time ; ’ and all possibility of misunderstanding would have 
been avoided.” 

When Miss Clarissa had shaken her head, Miss Lavinia resumed ; again referring 
to my letter through hei e> e-glass. They both had little bnght round twinkling 
eyes, by the way, which weie like birds’ eyes. They weie not unlike birds, alto- 
gether ; having a sharp, brisk, sudden manner, and a little short, spuice way of 
adjusting themselves, like canaries. 

Miss Lavmia, as I have said, resumed : 

*‘Yoii ask permission of my sistei Clanssa and myself, Mr. Coppei field, to visit 
here, as the accepted suitor of our niece ” 

“ If our brother Francis,” said Miss Clarissa, bieaking out again, if I may call 
anything so calm a bieaking out, ^‘wished to surround himself with an atmosphere 
of Doctors’ Commons, and of Doctors’ Commons only, what right or desiie had we 
to object? None, I am sure We have evei been far from wishing to obtrude 
ourselves on any one. But why not say so ? Let om biother Francis and his wife 
have their society. Let my sister Lavmia and myself have our society. We can 
find it for ourselves, 1 hope !” 

As this appeared to be addiessed to Tiaddles and me, both Traddles and I made 
some SOI t of reply. Traddles was inaudible I think I observed, myself, that it 
was highly creditable to all concerned. I don’t in the least know what I meant. 

“Sister Lavmia,” said Miss Clarissa, having now relieved her mind, “you can 
go on, my deai.” 

Miss Lavmia proceeded : 

“ Mr. Copperfield, my sister Clarissa and I have been very careful indeed in con- 
sidering this letter; and we have not considered it without finally showing it to our 
mece, and discussing it with our niece. We have no doubt that you think you like 
her very much.” 

“ Think, ma’am,” I rapturously began, “ oh ” 

But Miss Claiissa giving me a look (just like a sharp canary), as requesting that 
I would not interrupt the oracle, I begged pardon. 

“ Affection,” said Miss Lavmia, glancing at her sister for corroboration, which 
she gave m the form of a little nod to eveiy clause, “mature affection, homage, 
devotion, does not easily express itself. Its voice is low. It is modest and letiiing, 
it lies in ambush, waits and waits. Such is the mature fruit. Sometimes a life 
glides away, and finds it still ripening m the shade.” 

Of course I did not understand then that this was an allusion to her supposed 
experience of the stricken Pidger ; but I saw, from the gravity with which Miss 
Clanssa nodded her head, that gieat weighr was attached to these woids 

“The light — for I call them, in comparison with such sentiments, the light — 
inclinations of very young people,” pursued Miss Lavmia, “ are dust, compaied to 
rocks. It is owing to the difficulty of knowing whether they are likely to endiiie 
or have any real foundation, that my sister Clarissa and myself have been veiy 
undecided how to act, Mr Coppeifield, and Mr ” 

“ Traddles,” said my friend, finding himself looked ab 

“I beg paidoii. Of the Inner Temple, I believe ?” said Miss Clarissa, again 
glancing at my lettei 

Traddles said “ Exactly so,” and became pretty red m the face, 
ow, although I had not received any express encouragement as yet, I fancied 
I saw in the two little sisters, and particularly in Miss Lavmia, an intensified 
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enjoyment of this neW and fruitful subject of domestic interest, a settling down to 
make the most of it, a disposition to pet it, in which there was a good biight lay 
of hope. I thought I peiceived that Miss Lavinia would ha\e uncommon satisfac- 
tion in supeimlcnding two young loveis, like Doia and me; and that Miss 
Claiissa would have haidly less satisfaction in seeing her supeinitend us, and in 
chiming in with her own pai ticulai department of the subject whenever that impulse 
was stiong upon her. This gave me courage to piotest most veliemenlly that I 
loved Dora better than I could tell, or any one believe \ that all my friends knew 
how I loved her ; that my aunt, Agnes, Tiaddles, every one who knew me, knew 
how I loved her, and how earnest my love had made me. For the truth of this, I 
appealed to Tiaddles. And Tiaddles, firing up as if he weie plunging into a 
ihiihamentary Debate, really did come out nobly : confiiming me in good round 
teims, and in a plain sensible practical mannei, that evidently made a favorable 
impiession. 

** I speak, if I may presume to say so, as one who has some little experience of 
such things,*^ said Tiaddles, being myself engaged to a young lady — one of ten, 
down m Devonshire — and seeing no probability, at piescnt, of our engagement 
coming to a termination/* 

You may be able to confiim what I have said, Mi. Tiaddles,” observed Miss 
Lavinia, evidently taking a new uUeiest in him, of the affection that is modest 
and letiiing ; that waits and waits V 

^^luUiiely, ma’am,” said Tiaddles. 

Miss Claiissa looked at Miss I.avinia, and shook her head giavely. Miss 
Lavinia looked consciously at Miss Claiissa, and heaved a little sigh. 

“ Sister Lavinia,” said Miss Claiissa, take my smelhng-bottlc ” 

Miss Lavinia revived hci self with a few whiffs of aromatic vmegai — Traddles 
and I looking on wntli gieat solicitude the while , and then went on to say, lather 
faintly : 

‘‘ My sister and myself have been in great doubt, Mr. Tiaddles, what couisc we 
ought to take m leferencc to the likings, or imagmaiy likings, of such very young 
people as your friend Mr Copper field and our niece.” 

“Our brother Fiancis’s child,” lemaiked Miss Claiissa. “If our brother 
Francis’s wife had found it convenient m hei life-time (though she had an unques* 
tionablc light to act as she thought best) to invite the family to her dinner-table, 
we might have knowni oui bi other Fiancis’s child better at the present moment. 
Sister Lavinia, proceed.” 

Miss Lavinia tinned my Icttei, so as to bung the snpeisciiption towards 
heisclf, and lefcued thiough her eye-glass to some oideily looking notes she had 
made on that part of it. 

“ It seems to us,” said she, “ prudent, LIr. Tiaddles, to biing these feelings to 
the test of our own observation. At present we know nothing of them, and aie 
not in a situation to judge how much lealily theie may be m them. Theiefoic we 
aie inclined so far to accede to Mr. Copperfield’s pioposal, as to admit lus visits 
heie ” 

“ I shall never, deai ladies,” I exclaimed, relieved of an immense load of appre^ 
hension, ‘ ‘ forget your kindness 1” 

“But,” piusued Miss Lavinia, — “but, we would prefer to regard those visits, 
Mr. Traddles, as made, at present, to us. We must guaid ourselves from recog* 
nising any positive engagement between Mr. Coppei field and our niece, until we 
have had an opportunity — ” 

“ Until have had an oppoitunity, sister Lavinia,” said Miss Clarissa. 

“Be iL so,” assented Miss Lavinia, with a sigh — “until I have had an oppor*» 
tumty of obscivmg them.” 

2 A 
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** Copperfield/^ said Traddles, turning to me, ‘^youfeel, I ani suie, that nothing 
could be more reasonable or considerate.” 

Nothing !” cried 1. “I am deeply sensible of it.” 

**In this position of affairs,” said Miss Lavmia, again rcfeiiing to her notes, 

and admitting his visits on this understanding only, we must lequiie fiom Mr, 
Copperfield a distinct assurance, on his word, of honor, that no coniniuni cation of 
any kind shall take place between him and our niece without our knowledge. 
That no project whatever shall be entertained with legaid to our niece, without 
being hrst submitted to us — ” 

you, sister Lavmia,” Miss Clarissa intei posed. 

*‘Be it so, Clarissa 1” assented Mi^s La\inia resignedly — me — and receiving 
our concurrence. We must make tins a most express and seiioixs stipulation, not 
to be broken on any account. We wished Mr. Copperfield to be accompanied by 
some confidential friend to-day,” with an inclination of her head towaids Tracldles, 
who bowed, *‘in older that there might be no doubt or misconception on this 
subject If Mr. Copperfield, or if you, Mr. Traddles, feel the least scruple, m 
giving this promise, I beg you to take time to consider it.” 

I exclaimed, in a state of high ecstatic fervor, that not a moment^s consideration 
could be necessary I bound myself by the required piomise, in a most impas- 
sioned manner ; called upon Traddles to witness it ; and denounced myself as the 
most atrocious of characters if I ever swerved fiom it in the least degree 

‘^Stay !” said Miss Lavinia, holding up her hand; ‘*we resolved, before we 
had the pleasuie of receiving you two gentlemen, to leave you alone for a quarter 
of an hour, to consider this point. You will allow us to retire.” 

It was in vain for me to say that no consideiation was necessaiy. They persisted 
in withdrawing for the specified time. Accordingly, these little buds hopped out 
with great dignity ; leaving me to receive the congratulations of Ti ad dies, and to 
feel as if I were translated to regions of exquisite happiness. Exactly at the expi- 
ration of the quarter of an hour, they reappeared with no less dignity than they 
liad disappeared. They had gone lustling a%vayas if then little dresses were made 
of autumn-leaves : and they came rustling back, m like manner. 

I then bound myself once more to the pi escribed conditions. 

Sister Clarissa,” said Miss Lavinia, the rest is with you ” 

Miss Clarissa, unfolding her arms for the first time, took the notes and glanced 
at them. 

‘‘We shall be happy,” said Miss Clarissa, “to see Mr. Coppei field to dinner, 
every Sunday, if it should suit his convemence. Our hour is tliiee.” 

I bowed. 

“In the course of the week,” said Miss Claiissa, “we shall be happy to see 
Mr. Copperfield to tea. Our hour is half-past six,” 

I bowed again, 

“ Twice in the week,” said Miss Claiissa, “ but, as a rule, not oflener.” 

I bowed again. 

“ Miss Trotwood,” said Miss Clanssa, “mentioned m Mr. Coppei field’s letter, 
will perhaps call upon ns. When visiting is better for the happiness of all paities, 
we are glad to receive visits, and return them. When it is better for the happiness 
of all parties that no visiting should take place (as in the case of our brother 
Francis, and his establishment), that is quite different.” 

I intimated that my aunt would be proud and delighted to make their acquaint* 
ance ; though I must say I was not quite sure of their getting on very satisfactorily 
together. The conditions being now closed, I expressed my acknowledgments in 
the warmest manner; and, taking the hand, first of Miss Clarissa, and then of 
Lavinia, pressed it, in each case, to my lips 
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Miss Laviiua then arose, and begging Mi Tiaddlcs to excuse us for a minute, 
requested me to follow hei. I obeyed, all in a tremble, and was conducted into 
anotliei room. Theie, I found my blessed daihng stopping her eais behind the 
door, with her dear little face against the wall; and Jip in the plate-waiiner with 
Ins head tied up in a towel. 

Oh ! How beautiful she was in her black fiock, and how she sobbed and ciicd 
at first, and wouldn’t come out fiom behind the dooi ! I low fond we weie of one 
another, wdien she did come out at last ; and what a stale of bliss I was in, when 
we took Jip out of the plate-waimer, and restored him to the light, sneezing very 
much, and weie all three leumtcd! 

My dearest Doia ! Now, indeed, my own for ever 1’’ 

Oh don’t !” pleaded Dora. Please 
Are you not my own for ever, Doia?” 

yes, of comse I am!” cued Doia, *^but I am so fiightenedl’* 

^‘Frightened, my own?” 

“ Oh yes ! I don’t like him,” said Dora. “ ¥/hy don’t he go ?” 

“Who, my life?” 

“Your friend,” said Doia. “It isn’t any business of hib. What a stupid He 
must be !” 

“My love!” (Therenever was anything so coaxing as hei childish ways.) “He 
is the best cieatiuc *” 

“Oh, but we don’t want any best creatuies!” pouted Doia. 

“ My deal,” I argued, “you will soon know him well, and like him of all things. 
And heie is my aunt coming soon; and you ’ll like her of all things too, when you 
know hei.” 

“No, please don’t bring hci !” said Doia, giving me a houified litlle kiss, and 
folding her hands. “ Don’t, I know she ’s a naughty, mischief-making old thing I 
Don’t let her come here, Doady 1” which was a coruiption of David. 

Remonsliance w^as of no use, then; so I laughed, and admired, and was very 
much in love and very happy ; and she showed me Jip’s new trick of standing on Ins 
hmd legs m a coiner— which he did for about the space of a flash of lightning, and 
then fell down — and I don’t know how long I should have stayed theie, oblivious 
of Traddles, if Miss Lavmia had not come in to take me away. Miss Lavmia was 
very fond of Dora (she told me Dora was exactly like what she had been hei self at 
her age — she must have altcicd a good deal), and she treated Dora just as if she had 
been a toy. I w^anted to persuade Dora to come and see Traddles, but on my 
pioposing it she ran off to her own lOom, and locked herself in; so I went to 
Tiadclles without her, and walked away with him on air, 

“ Nothing could be more satisfactoiy,” said Traddles; “ and they are very agiee-* 
able old ladies, I am sine. I shouldn’t be at all suipiised if you were to be manied 
years before me, Copperfield.” 

“Does your Sophy play on any instrument, Ti addles?” I inquired, in the pride 
of my heait 

“ She knows enough of the piano to teach it to her little sisters,” said Traddles. 

“Does she sing at all?” I asked. 

“Why, she sings ballads, sometimes, to freshen up the otheis a little when 
they ’re out of spirits,” said Traddles. “ Nothing scientific.” 

“ She doesn’t sing to the guitar?” said L 

“ Oh dear no !” said Traddles. 

“Paint at all?” 

“Not at all,” said Traddles. 

I promised Traddles that he should hear Dora sing, and see some of her flower-* 
painting. He said he should like it vciy much, and we went home arm in arm in 
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great good liumour and delight. I encoiuaged him to talk about Sophy, on the 
■way; which he did with a loving leliance on her that I very much admiicd. I 
compared hei in my mind with Doia, with consideiable inward satisfaction; but 1 
candidly admitted to myself that she seemed to be an excellent kind of girl for 
Traddles, too. 

Of course my aunt was immediately made acquainted with the successful issue of 
the conference^ and with all that had been said and done in the course of it. She 
was happy to see me so happy, and promised to call on Doia’s aunts without loss 
of time. But she took such a long walk up and down our rooms that night, while 
I was wiiting to Agnes, that I began to think she meant to walk till morning. 

My letter to Agnes was a fervent and grateful one, nariatmg all the good effects 
that had lesulted" fiom my following her advice. She wrote, by return of post, to 
me. Her letter was hopeful, earnest, and cheerful. She was always cheeiful from 
that time. 

I had my hands moie full than ever, now. My daily journeys to Highgate 
considered. Putney was a long way off; and I naturally wanted to go there as often 
as I could. The proposed tea-dnnkings being quite impracticable, I compounded 
with Miss Lavmia for peimission to visit every baturday afternoon, without detriment 
to my privileged Sundays. So, the close of eveiy week was a delicious time for 
me ; and I got through the rest of the week by looking forwaid to it. 

I was wondeifully leheved to find that my aunt and Doia’s aunts rubbed on, all 
things considered, much more smoothly than I could have expected. My aunt 
made her promised visit within a few days of the conference ; and within a few 
more days, Dora’s aunts called upon her, in due state and foim. Similar but moie 
friendly exchanges took place aftenvaids, usually at inleivals of three or foui weeks 
I know that my aunt distiessed Dora’s aunts very much, by utterly setting at naught 
the dignity of fly-conveyance, and walking out to Putney at extraordinaiy limes, as 
shortly after breakfast or just before tea; likewise by weaimg hei bonnet in any 
manner that happened to be comfortable to her head, without at all deferimg to the 
prejudices of civilisation on that subject. But Doia’s aunts soon agreed to legard 
my aunt as an eccentiic and somewhat masculine lady, with a stiong understanding ; 
and although my aunt occasionally ruffled the feathers of Dora’s aunts, by expressing 
heretical opinions on various points of ceiemony, she loved me too well not to 
sacrifice some of her little peculiaiities to the general harmony. 

The only member of our small society, who positively refused to adapt himself to 
circumstances, was Jip, He never saw my aunt without immediately displaying 
every tooth in his head, letiring under a chair, and growling incessantly : with now 
and then a doleful howl, as if she really were too much for his feelings All kinds 
of treatment were tried with him — coaxing, scolding, slapping, bunging him to 
Buckingham Street (where he instantly dashed at the t-wo cats, to the teiror of all 
beholders) ; but he never could prevail upon himself to bear my aunt’s society. He 
would sometimes think he had got the better of his objection, and be amiable for a 
few minutes ; and then would put up his snub nose, and howl to that extent, that 
there was nothing for it but to blind him and put him in the plate-warmer. At 
length, Dora regularly muffled him in a towel and shut him up there, whenever 
my aunt was reported at the door. 

One thing troubled me much, after we had fallen into this quiet train. It was, 
that Dora seemed by one consent to be regarded like a pretty toy or plaything. My 
aunt, with whom she gradually became familiar, alw^'ays called her Little Blossom ; 
and the pleasure of Miss Lavinia’s life was to wait upon her, curl her hair, make 
ornaments for her, and treat her like a pet child. What Miss Lavmia did, her 
sister did as a matter of course. It was very odd to me ; but they all seemed to 
treat Dora, in her degree, much as Dora treated Jip in his. 
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I made up my mind to speak to Dora about this ; and one day when we were out 
walking (for we ^\ele licensed by hlibs Lavima, after a while, to go out walking by 
oiu selves), I said to her that I wished she could get them to behave towaids her 
diifeienlly. 

Because you know, my darling,” I icmonstiated, “you aie not a child.” 

“ Thcie 1” said Dora. Now you Ve going to be cross !” 

“ Cross, my love?” 

“I am sure they he veiy kind to me,” said Dora, “and I am veiy happy ” 

“Well ! But my deaiest life I” said I, “you might be very happy, ami yet be 
tieate<l lationally.” 

Doia gave me a reproachful look — the piettiest look ! — and then began to sob, 
saying, if I didn’t like hei, why had I ever wanted so much to be engaged to hex ? 
And why didn’t I go aw ay now, if I couldn’t bear her ? 

What could I do, but kiss away her tears, and tell her how I doted on her, after 
that ! 

“I am suie I am veiy affectionate,” said Dora; “ you oughtn’t to be cruel to 
me, Doady !” 

“Cuicl, my piccious love ! As if I would — or could — be cruel to you, for the 
woild 

“ Tlieu don’t find fault with me,” said Dora, making a losebud of her mouth 5 
“and I ’ll be good.” 

I was chaimed by her piescntly asking me, of her own accoicl, to give her that 
cookeiy-book I had once spoken of, and to show her how to keep accounts, as I 
had once promised I would. I brought the volume with me on my next visit (I 
got it piettily bound, fust, to make it look less diy and more inviting); and as wt 
sii oiled about the Common, I showed her an old housekeeping-book of my aunt’s, 
and gave her a set of tablets, and a pietty little pencil-case, and box of leads, to 
practise housekeeping wuth 

But the cookeiy-bouk made Dora’s head ache, and the figuies made her cr}% 
They wouldn’t add up, she said. So she lubbed them out, and drew little nose- 
gays, and likenesses of me and Jip, all over the tablets. 

Then I playfully tiied verbal instruction m domestic matteis, as we walked about 
on a Saturday afternoon. Sometimes, foi example, when we passed a butcher’s 
shop, I would say ; 

“Now suppose, my pet, that we were mairied, and you were going to buy a 
shouldci of mutton for dinner, would you know how to buy it ?” 

My pietty little Doia’s face would fall, and she would make her mouth into a bud 
again, as if she would very much prefer to shut mine with a kiss. 

“ Would you know how to buy it, my darling ?” I would lepeat, perhaps, if I 
were very inflexible. 

Dora would think a little, and then reply, perhaps, with gieat triumph : 

“ Why, the butcher would know how to sell it, and what need / know ? Oh, you 
silly Boy I” 

So, when I once asked Dora, with an eye to the cookery-book, wliat she would 
do, if we were manied, and I were to say I should like a nice Irish stew, she replied 
that she would tell the seivant to make it , and then clapped her little hands 
together across my arm, and laughed m such a charming manner that she was moie 
delightful than ever. 

Consequently, the principal use to which the cookery-book was devoted, was 
being put down m the corner for Jip to stand upon. But Dora was so pleased, 
when she had trained him to stand upon it without offering to come off, and at 
the same time to hold the pencil-case in his mouth, that 1 was very glad I had 
bought it* 
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And we fell back on the guitar-case, and the flower-painting, and the songs about 
never leaving off dancing, Ta la la ! and weie as happy as the week was long. I 
occasionally wished I could venture to hint to Miss Lavinia, that she treated the 
darling of my heart a little too much like a plaything ; and I sometimes awoke, as 
it were, wondenng to find that I had fallen into the geneial fault, and treated her 
like a plaything too— but not often. 


CHAPTER XLIL 

I^nsCHIEF. 

I FEEL as if it were not for me to recoid, even though this manusciipt is intended 
for no eyes but mine, how haid I woiked at that tiemendous shorthand, and all 
improvement appei taming to it, in my sense of lesponsibility to Doia and her aunts. 
I will only add, to what I have alieady wutten of my peiseverance at this time of 
my life, and of a patient and continuous energy which then began to be matuied 
within me, and which I know to be the strong pait of my character, if it have any 
stiength at all, that thexe, on looking back, I find the source of my success. I have 
been very foitunate in worldly matteis; many men have woiked much harder, and 
not succeeded half so well; but I nevei could have done what I have done, without 
the habits of punctuality, order, and diligence, without the deteiinination to concen- 
trate myself on one object at a time, no matter hoiv quickly its successoi should 
come upon its heels, which I then foiined. Heaven knows I wiite this, m no spirit 
of self-laudation. The man who reviews his own life, as I do mine, in going on 
here, from page to page, had need to have been a good man indeed, if he would be 
spared the sharp consciousness of many talents neglected, many oppoitumties wasted, 
many eiratic and perveited feelings constantly at wai within Ins bieast, and defeating 
him. I do not hold one natural gift, I dare say, that I have not abused. Iviy 
meaning simply is, that whatever I have tried to do m life, I have tried \vith all my 
heart to do well ; that whatever I have devoted myself to, I have devoted myself to 
completely; that in great aims and in small, I have always been thoiouglily in 
earnest. I have never believed it possible that any natuial or impioved ability can 
claim immunity from the companionship of the steady, plain, hard- working qualities, 
and hope to gam its end. There is no such thing as such fulfilment on this eai tin 
Some happy talent, and some fortunate opportunity, may form the two sides of the 
ladder on which some men mount, but the lounds of that ladder must be made of 
stuff to stand weai and tear; and theie is no substitute for thorough-going, aident, 
and sincere eainestness. Never to put one hand to anything, on which I could 
throw my whole self; and never to affect depreciation of my woik, whatever it 
was ; I find, now, to have been my golden rules. 

How much of tlie piactice I have just leduced to precept, I owe to Agnes, I will 
not repeat here. My nanative pioceeds to Agnes, with a thankful love. 

She came on a visit of a fortnight to the Doctor’s. Mr. Wickfielcl was the 
Doctor’s old friend, and the Doctor wished to talk with him, and do him good. 
It had been matter of convex sation with Agnes when she was last 111 town, and this 
visit was the result. She and her father came together* I was not much siirpiised 
to hear from hei that she liad engaged to find a lodging in the neighbourhood for 
Mrs. Heep, who c iheumatic complaint required change of air, and who would be 
charmed to have it xn such company. Neither was I surpused when, on the very 
next day, Uriah, like a dutiful son, brought his woxthy mother to take possession. 
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Youstje, Mastci Coppei field,’’ said he, as he forced hmiself upon my company 
for a turn 111 the Doctoi’s gaiden, ‘Svheie a peison loves, a peison is a little 
jealous — leastways, anxious to keep an eye on the beloved one.” 

“Of whom aie you jealous, now ?’ said I. 

“Thanks to you, Master Coppei field,” he returned, “of no one in paiticular 
just at present — no male person, at least.” 

“ Do you mean that you are jealous of a female peison ?” 

lie gave me a sidelong glance out of his sinibtei icd eyes, and laughed, 

“Really, Master Coppcrfielcl,” he said, “ — I should say Mister, but I know 
you ’ll excuse the abit I ’vc got into — you he so insinuating, that you diaw me like 
a corksciew ! Well, I don’t mind telling you,” putting his fisli-like hand on mine, 
“ I hn not a lady’s man in general, sii, and I never was, with Mis Stiong.” 

Ills eyes looked green now, as they watched mine with a rascally cunning. 

“ What do you mean ?” saul I. 

“ Why, though I am a lawyer, Master Copperfiekl,” he I'eplied, with a dry grin, 
“ I mean, just at present, what I say.” 

“ And what do you mean by your look ?” I letorted, quietly. 

“By my look? Dear me, Coppeifield, that’s shaip practice! What do I 
mean by my look ?” 

“Yes,” said I, “ By your look ” 

He seemed veiy much ainused, and laughed as heartily as it was in his nature to 
laugh After some scraping of his chin with his hand, he went on to say, with 
Ins eyes cast downward — still sciaping, vciy slowly : 

“ When I was but a nuinble cleik, she always looked down upon me. She was 
forever having my Agnes backwards and foiwaids at hei oiise, and she was for 
evei being a fiiend to you, Master Coppeifield j but I was too fai beneath hei, 
myself, to be nuUced ” 

“ Well ?” saul 1 ; “ suppose you weie >” 

“ — And beneath him too,” pmsued Unali, very distinctly, and in a meditative 
tone of voice, as he continued to sciape lus chin 

“ Don’t you know the Doctor bettei,” said I, “ than to suppose him conscious 
of yoiu existence, when you weie not befoie him 

lie duected his eyes at me in that sidelong glance again, and lie made his face 
very lanteiii-jawed, for the greater convenience of sciaping, as he answeied : 

“ Oh dear, I am not icfeirmg to the Doctoi I Oh no, pool man I I mean Mr. 
Maldon !” 

My heait quite died williui me. All my old doubts, and appiehensions on that 
subject, all the Doctoi ’s happiness and peace, all the mingled possibilities of inno- 
cence and compiomise, that 1 could not umavel, I saw, in a moment, at the meicy 
of this fellow’s twisting. 

“He never could come into the office, without ordering and shoving me about,” 
said Uiiah “ One of youi fine gentlemen he was 1 I was very meek and umble 
“Cind I am. But I didn’t like that soit of thing — and I don’t !” 

He left off sciaping his chin, and sucked m his cheeks until they seemed to meet 
inside ; keeping his sidelong glance upon me all the while. 

“ She is one of your lovely women, she is,” he puisued, when he had slowly 
restoied lus face to its natuial form | “ and ready to be no friend to such as me, / 
know. She ’s just the peison as would put my Agnes up to higher soit of game. 
Now, I ain’t one of your lady’s men, Master Copperfield ; but 1 ’vc bad eyes in 
my ed, a pietty long time back. We umble ones have got eyes, mostly speaking — 
and we look out of ’em.” 

I endeavoured to appeal unconscious and not disquieted, but, I saw in his face, 
with poor success, 
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Now, I ’m not a going to let rnyself be run down, Copperficld,’^ he continued, 
laising that part of his countenance, wheie Ins led eyebrows would have been if lie 
had had any, with malignant tiiiimph, “ and I shall do -what I can to put a slop to 
this friendship. I don’t appiove of it. I don’t mind acknowledging to you that 
I ’ve got rather a giudgmg disposition, and want to keep off all inUudeis. I ain’t 
a going, if I know it, to xun the nsk of being plotted against ” 

*^You aie always plotting, and delude youiself into the belief that evciybody 
else IS doing the like, I think,” said I. 

Peihaps so, Master Coppeifield,” he replied, ^ But I’ve got a motive, as 
my fellow-pax tner used to say ; and I go at it tootli and nail. I mustn’t be put 
upon, as a numble person, too much. I can’t allow people in my way. Really 
they must come out of the cart, Master Coppei field 1” 

I don’t understand you,” said I. 

“ Don’t you, though t” he returned, -with one ot his jeiks. I ’m astonished at 
that, Master Copperheld, you being usually so quick 1 I ’ll tiy to be plainer, 
another time. — Is that Mr. Maldon a-norseback, iingmg at the gate, sii ?” 

It looks like him,” I replied, as caielessly as I could. 

Uriah stopped short, put his hands between his gieat knobs of knees, and 
doubled himself up with laughter. With peifectly silent laughter. Not a sound 
escaped from him. I was so repelled by his odious behavioiii, particulaily by this 
concluding instance, that I turned away without any ceremony ; and left him 
doubled up in the middle of the gaiden, like a sca:iccrow m want of suppoit. 

It was not on that evening ; but, as I well remember, on the next evening but 
one, which W’as a Saturday ; that I took Agnes to see Doia I had ananged the 
visit, beforehand, with Miss Lavinia ; and Agnes was expected to tea 

I was in a flutter of pride and anxiety ; piide in my dear little betrothed, and 
anxiety that Agnes should like her. All the way to Putney, Agnes being inside 
the stage-coach, and I outside, I pictured Doia to myself m eveiy one of the 
pretty looks I knew so well ; now making up my mind that I should like hei to 
look exactly as she looked at such a time, and then doubting whether I should not 
piefer her looking as she looked at such another time ; and almost wonying myself 
into a fever about it. 

I was troubled by no doubt of her being very pietty, in any case ; but it fell out 
that I had. never seen her look so well. She was not m the drawing-ioom when I 
presented Agnes to her little aunts, but was shyly keeping out of the way. I knew 
wheic to look for hei, now ; and suie enough I found her stopping her ears again, 
behind the same dull old door. 

At first she wouldn’t come at all ; and then she pleaded for five minutes by my 
watch. When at length she put her arm through mine, to be taken to the drawing- 
room, her channmg little face was flushed, and had never been so pretty. But, 
when we 'went into the room, and it turned pale, she was ten thousand times 
prettier yet. 

Dora was afraid of Agnes. She had told me that she knew Agnes was too 
clever,” But when she saw her looking at once so cheerful and so earnest, and so 
thoughtful, and so good, she gave a faint little cry of pleased surpnse, and just put 
her affectionate arms round Agnes’s neck, and laid her innocent cheek against her 
face. 

I never was so happy. I never was so pleased as when I saw those two sit down 
together, side by side. As when I saw my little darling looking up so naturally to 
those cordial eyes. As when I saw the tender, beautiful regard which Agnes cast 
upon her. 

Miss Lavinia and Miss Clarissa partook, in their way, of my joy. It was the 
pleasantest tea-table in the world. Miss Clanssa presided. I cut and handed the 
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sweet seed- cake — the little sisteis had a biid-like fondness for picking up seeds 
and peeking at sugar ; Miss Lavinia looked on with benignant pationage, as if our 
happy love were all her work; and we were peifectly contented with oui selves 
and one anothen 

The gentle checi fulness of Agnes went to all their hcails Ilei quiet interest in 
everything that intciesled Doia ; her inannei of making acquaintance witlijip 
(who lesponded instantly) ; her pleasant way, when Doia was ashamed to come 
over to her usual scat by me ; her modest grace and ease, eliciting a crowd of 
blushing little maiks of confidence from Dora ; seemed to make our ciicle quite 
complete. 

I am so glad,” said Doia, after tea, ''that you like me. I didnk think you 
would; and I want, moie than ever, to be liked, now Julia Mills is gone.” 

I have omitted to mention it, by-the-bye. Miss Mills had sailed, and Dora and 
I had gone aboard a great East Indiaman at Giavescnd to see her; and we had 
had pieserved gingei, and guava, and othei delicacies of that soit for lunch ; and we 
had left Miss hi ills weeping on a camp-stool on the quarter-deck, with a laigc new 
diary under her arm, in which the original reflections awakened by the contempla- 
tion of Ocean were to be rccoulcd under lock and key. 

Agnes said, she %vas aft aid, I must have given her an unpiomising character; but 
Dora coirected that diiectly 

" Oh no 1” she said, sliaking hei curls at me ; " it was all praise. He thinks so 
much of your opmion, that I was quite afiaid of it.” 

" My good opinion cannot strengthen his attachment to some people whom he 
knon>'s,” sukI Agnes, with a smile ; "it is not woith tlicir having.” 

" But please iet me have it,” said Dora, in her coaxing way, "if 5^011 can I” 

We made mciiy about Doia’s wanting to be liked, and Doia said I was a goose, 
and she didn’t like me at any late, and the shoxt evening flew away on gossamer- 
wings. The time was at hand when the coach was to call for us. I was standing 
alone before the fire, when Doia came stealing softly m, to give me that usual 
precious little kiss befoie I went. 

" Don’t you think, if I had had liei for a fiicncl a long lime ago, Doady,” said 
Doia, hei biight eyes hlnnmg vciy brightly, and her littie light liand idly busying 
itself with one of tlic buttons of my coat, " I might have been moieclevei peihaps?” 

" My love 1” said I, " wliat nonsense 

"Do you think it is nonsense?” returned Dora, without looking me. "Are 
you sure it is’” 

"Of com sc I am ?” 

" I have foigotten,” said Dora, still turning the button round and round, "what 
relation Agnes is to you, you dear bad boy.” 

"No blood-relation,” 1 replied ; "but we were brought up together, like brother 
and sister.” 

" I wonder why you ever fell m love with me ?” said Doia, beginning on another 
button of my coat. 

" Perhaps because I couldn’t sec you, and not love you, Dora 1” 

"Suppose you had never seen me at all,” said Dora, going to another button. 

" Suppose we had never been bom !” said I, gaily. 

I wondered what she was thinking about, as I glanced in admiring silence at the 
little soft hand travelling up the low of buttons on my coat, and at the clustering 
hair that lay against my breast, and at the lashes of her downcast eyes, slightly 
using as they followed her idle fingers. At length her 03 es weic lifted up to mine, 
and she stood on tiptoe to give me, more thoughtfully than usual, that precious little 
kiss— once, twice, three times — and went out of the room. 

They all came back together within five minutes afterwards, and Dora’s unusual 
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thoughtfulness was quite gone then. She was laughingly resolved to put Jip 
through the whole of his performances, before the coach came. They took some 
time (not so much on account of their variety, as Jip’s reluctance), and wcie stiil 
unfinished wlien it was heard at the door. There was a hurried but affectionate 
parting between Agnes and herself; and Doia was to write to Agnes (who was not 
to mind her letteis being foolish, she said), and Agnes was to write to Dora; and 
they had a second parting at the coach-door, and a third when Dora, in spite of 
the remonstiances of Miss Lavinia, would come running out once moie to remind 
Agnes at the coach- window about writing, and to shake her cm Is at me on the box* 

The stage-coach was to put us down near Covent Gaiden, wheie we weie to take 
another stage-coach for Higligate. I was impatient for the shoit walk in the in- 
terval, that Agnes might piaise Dora to me. Ah! what piaise it was! How 
lovingly and fervently did it commend the pietty creatuie I had won, with all her 
artless giaces best displayed, to my most gentle caie ! How thoughtfully remind 
me, yet with no pietence of doing so, of the trust in which I held the oiphan child ! 

Never, never, had I loved Dora so deeply and tmly, as I loved her that night. 
When we had again alighted, and weie walking in the starlight along the quiet 
road that led to the Doctor’s house, I told Agnes it was her doing. 

“When you were sitting by her,” said I, “you seemed to be no less her 
guaidian angel than mine; and you seem so now, Agnes.” 

“A poor angel,” she returned, “but faithful.” 

The clear tone of her voice, going straight to my heart, made it nalmal to me 
to say : 

“ The cheerfulness that belongs to you, Agnes (and to no one else that evei I 
have seen), is so restored, I have obseived to-day, that I have begun to hope >ou 
are happier at home V 

“ I am happier in myself,” she said ; “ I am quite cheerful and light-heaited.” 

I glanced at the serene face looking upwaid, and thought it was the slais that 
made it seem so noble, 

“ There has been no change at home,” said Agnes, after a few moments. 

“No fresh refeieiice,” said I, “ to — I wouldn’t clistiess you, Agnes, but I cannot 
help asking — to what we spoke of, when we paited last 

“No, none,” she answeied. 

“ I have thought so much about it.” 

“You must think less about it Remember that I confide in simple love and 
truth at last. Have no apprehensions for me, Trotwood,” she added, aftei a 
moment , “the step you diead my taking, I shall nevei take.” 

Although I think I had never really feared it, in any season of cool reflection, it 
was an unspeakable relief to me to have this assuiance from her own liuthful lips 
I told her so, earnestly. 

“ And when this visit is over,” said I, — “for we may not be alone aiiothei time, 
— how long is it likely to be, my dear Agnes, befoie you come to London again 

“ Piobably a long time,” she replied; “ I think it will be best — foi papa’s sake 
— to remain at home We are not likely to meet often, for some time to come ; 
but I shall be a good conespondent of Dora’s, and we shall frequently hear of one 
another that way.” 

We were now within the little court-yard of the Doctor’s cottage. It was glow- 
ing late. Theie was a light in the window of Mis. Stiong’s chamber, and Agues, 
pointing to it, bade me good-mglit. 

“^Do not be troubled,” she said, giving me her hand, “ by our misfortunes and 
anxieties. I can be happier m nothing than in your happiness. If you can ever 
give me help, rely upon it I will ask you for it God bless you always !” 

In her beaming smile, and in these last tones of her cheerful voice, I seemed again 
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to see and hear my little Doia in her company. I stood awhile, looking through 
the porch at the stars, with a heart full of love and giatitude, and then walked 
slowly forth. I had engaged a bed at a decent alehouse close by, and was going 
out at the gate, when, happening to tiun my head, I saw a light in the Doctor’s 
study. A half-iepioachful fancy came into my mind, that he had been woiking at 
the Dictionary without my help. With the view of seeing if this weie so, and, in 
any case, of bidding him good-mght, if he weie yet sitting among his books, I 
turned back, and going softly across the hall, and gently opening the door, looked in 

The hist person whorn I saw, to my sui-piise, by the sober light of the shaded 
lamp, was Uiiah. He was standing close beside it, with one of his skeleton hands 
over his mouth, and the other resting on the Doctor’s table. The Doctor sat in his 
study chair, coveung his face with his hands Mr. Wickfield, soiely ti*oubled and 
distiessed, was leaning forwaid, niesolutely touching the Doctoi’saim 

For an instant, I supposed that the Doctor was ill. I hastily advanced a step 
under that impiession, when I met Uiiah’s eye, and saw what was the matter. I 
would have withdiawn, but the Doctor made a gestuie to detain me, and I 
remained. 

“At any rate,” observed Unah, with a wiithe of lus ungainly pexson, “ we may 
keep the door shut. We needn’t make it known to all the town.” 

Saying which, he went on his toes to the door, which I had left open, and caie- 
fully closed it. He then came back, and took up Iiis foimei position. Theie was 
an obtiusive show of compassionate zeal in his voice and mannei, moie mtoleiable 
—at least to me — than any demeanour he could have assumed. 

“ I have felt It mciiinbent upon me, Master Coppei held,” said Uiiah, “to point 
out to Doctor Strong what you and me have aliOwidy talked about. You didn’t 
exactly undeistand me, though f ’ 

I gave him a look, but no other answer; and, going to my good old master, said 
a few woids that I meant to be woids of comfoit and encouiageinent. Jlc put his 
hand upon my shoulder, as it had been his custom to do when I was quite a little 
fellow, but did not lift Ins giey head 

“As you didn’t understand me, Mastei Coppeifield,” resumed Uiiali in the same 
officious manner, “I may take the libeity of umbly mentioning, being among 
fuends, that I have called Doctoi Stiong’s attention to the go mgs -on of Mis Stiong. 
It ’s much against the gi am with me, I assuie you, Coppeifield, to be concerned 
in anything so unpleasant; but leally, as it is, wc’ie all mixing ouiselves up with 
what oughtn’t to be. That was what my meaning was, sir, when you didn’t under- 
stand me ” 

I wondei now, when I lecall his leer, that I did not collar him, and try to shake 
the breath out of his body. 

“ I dare say I didn’t make myself very clear,” he went on, “nor you neither. 
Natuially, we was both of us inclined to give such a subject a wide beith. How- 
s’ever, at last I have made up my mind to Speak plain , and I have mentioned to 
Doctoi Stiong that — did }ou speak, su ?” 

This was to the Doctoi, xvlio had moaned. The sound might have touched any 
heart, I thought, but it had no effect upon Unah’s. 

“ — mentioned to Doctor Strong,” he pioceeded, “that any one may see that 
Mi, Maklon, and the lovely and agieeable lady as is Doctor Stiong’s wife, aie too 
sweet on one anothei. Really the time is come (we being at piesent all mixing 
ourselves up with what oughtn’t to be), when Doctoi Stiong must be told that thh 
was lull as plain to eveiybody as the sun, befoie Mr Maldon went to India, that 
Mr. hlaldon made excuses to come back, for nothing else; and that he’s always 
heie, foi nothing else. When you come in, sii, I was just putting it to my fellow- 
partner,’^ towaids whom he turned, “to say to Doctor Strong upon his woid and 
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honor, whether he ’d eyer been of tins opinion long ago, or not. Come, Mi Wick- 
field, sir ! Would you be so good as tell us ’ Yes or no, sir ? Come, partner I” 

“ For God’s sake, my dear Doctor,” said Mr Wickfield, again laying ins irieso- 
lute hand upon the Doctor’s aim, ** don’t attach too much weight to any suspicions 
I may have entertained ” 

“ Theie ’ ’ ciicd Uiiah, shaking his head. What a melancholy confiimation : 
ain’t it *? Him ! Such an old friend ! Bless your soul, when I was nothing but a 
clerk in his office, Copperfield, I ’va seen him twenty times, if I ’ve seen him once, 
quite in a taking about it — quite put out, you know (and very proper in him as a 
father ; I’m suie / can’t blame him), to think that Miss Agnes was mixing heisclf 
up with what oughtn’t to be ” 

j\Iy dear Strong,” said Mr. Wickfield m a ti emulous voice, ^*my good friend, I 
needn’t tell you that it has been my vice to look for some one master motive in 
eveiybody, and to tiy all actiong by one nanow test. I may have fallen into such 
doubts as I have had, tluough this mistake ” 

You have had doubts, Wickfield,” said the Doctor, without lifting up his head. 
“You have had doubts.” 

“ SpeaJe up, fellow-partner,” urged Uriah. 

“I had, at one time, certainly,” said Mr. Wickfield. “I — God forgive me — I 
thought ^£^7/ had.” 

“No, no, no I” returned the Doctor, in a tone of most pathetic grief, 

thought, at one time,” said Mr Wickfield, “ that you wished to send Maldon 
ahioad to etfect a desuable separation ” 

“No, no, no!” letumed the Doctor. “To give Annie pleasure, by making 
some piovision foi the companion of her childhood. Nothing else ” 

“ So I found,” said Mr. Wickfield. “I couldn’t doubt it, when you told me so. 
But I thought — I luiploie you to lemember thenairow constuiction which has been 
my besetting sin — that, in a case where there was so much dispaiity m point of 
yeais — ” 

“That’s the way to put it, you see, Master Coppeifield !” observed Uiiah, with 
fawning and offensive pity. 

“ — a lady of such youth, and such attractions, howevei real her respect for you, 
might have been influenced in marrying, by worldly consideiations only. I made 
no allowance for innumeiable feelings and circumstances that may have all tended 
to good. For Heaven’s sake remember that 

“ How kind he puts it 1” said Uiiah, shaking his head 

* ‘ Always obseiving her from one point of view,” said Mr Wickfield ; “but by all 
that is dear to you, my old friend, I entreat you to consider what it was ; I am foiced 
to confess now, having no escape — ” 

“No ’ There’s no way out of it, Mi. Wickfield, sir,” obseived Unah, “when 
it’s got to tins,” 

“ — that 1 did,” said Mr Wickfield, glancing helplessly and distractedly at his 
partner, “that I did doubt her, and think her wanting m her duty to you; and 
that I did sometimes, if I must say all, feel aveise to Agnes being m such a familiar 
relation towards her, as to see what I saw, or m my diseased theory faiiciedl that I 
saw, I never mentioned this to any one. I never meant it to be known to any 
one. And though it is tenible to you to hear,” said Mr. Wickfield, quite subdued, 
“ if you knew how teriible it is for me to tell, you would feel compassion for me !” 

The Doctoi, m the perfect goodness of his natuie, put out his hand Mr. Wick- 
field held it for a little while in his, with his head bowed down. 

“lam sure,” said Unah, writhing himself into the silence like a Conger-eel, “that 
this is a subject full of unpleasantness to everybody. But since we have got so far, 
I ought to take the liberty of mentioning that Coppeifield has noticed it too.” 
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1 turned upon him, and asked him how he daied icfcr to me ! 

“ Oh ! it ’s vciy kind of you, Coppci field,” returned Uriah, iindiilatmg all over, 

and we ail know wliat an amiable chaiacter yours is ; but you know that the 
moment I spoke to you the othci night, you knew what I meant. You know }ou 
knew what I meant, Coppei field, Donk deny it i You deny it with the best inten- 
tions; but donH do it, Coppci field.” 

I saw the mild eye of the good old Doctoi tiuiied upon me foi a moment, and I 
fclt that the confession of my old misgumgs and rcmcmbiances was too plainly 
wiitten in my face to be overlooked. It was of no use i aging. I could not undo 
that. Say what I would, I could not unsay it. 

We weie silent again, and icmained so, until the Doctor rose and walked twice 
or thnee acioss the room. Presently he ictumed to whcie his chan stood; and, 
leaning on the back of it, and occasionally putting Ins handkei chief to his eyes, 
with a simple honesty that did him moie honor, to my thinking, than any disguise 
he could have effected, said : 

I have been much to blame. I believe I have been very much to blame. I 
have exposed one whom I hold in my heait, to tiials and aspersions — I call them 
aspersions, even to have been conceived m anybody’s inmost mind — of which she 
never, but for me, could have been the object.” 

Uriah Heep gave a kind of snivel. I think to express sympathy. 

‘‘Of which my Annie,” said the Doctoi, “ncvei, but foi me, could have been 
the object. Gentlemen, I am old now, as you know ; 1 do not feel, to-night, that 
I have much to live for. ’But my life — my Life — upon the tiuth and honoi of the 
dear lady who has been the subject of this conveisation 1” 

I do not think that the best embodiment of chivaliy, the realisation of the hand- 
somest and most romantic figure ever imagined by painter, could have said this 
with a more impiessive and alActing dignity than the plain old Doctor did. 

“But I am not piepaied,” he -went on, “to deny — perhaps I may have been, 
Without knowing it, in some degiee piepaied to admit — that I may have unwittingly 
ensnared that lady into an unhappy maiiiage. I am a man quite unaccustomed 
to observe ; and I cannot but believe that the obseivation of several people, of 
difierent ages and positions, all too plainly tending m one direction (and that so 
natural), is better than mine ” 

I had often admired, as I have elsewhere described, his benignant manner towaids 
his youthful wife, but the lespectfiil tenderness he manifested m eveiy icfeience to 
hex on this occasion, and the almost reveiential mannei in which he put away from 
ham the lightest doubt of hex integrity, exalted him, in my eyes, beyond descnption. 

“I mained that lady,” said the Doctor, “when she was extiemely young. I 
took her to myself when her character was scaicely foi’med. So far as it was 
developed, it had been my happiness to form it. I knew her father well. I knew 
her well. I had taught her what I could, for the love of all her beautiful and 
viituous qualities. If I did her wrong; as I fear I did, in taking advantage (but I 
nevci meant it) of her gmtitude and her affection; I ask paidon of that lady, in my 
heait !” ^ 

He walked across the room, and came back to the same place ; holding the chair 
with a grasp that trembled, like his subdued voice, m its earnestness. 

“ I regarded myself as a refuge, for her, from the dangers and vicissitudes of life. 
I persuaded myself that, unequal though we weie in yeais, she would live tranquilly 
and contentedly with me. I did not shut out of my consideration the time w^en I 
should leave her free, and still young and sUll beautiful, but with her judgment 
more matured — no, gentlemen — ^upon my truth i” 

His homely figuie seemed to be lightened up by his fidelity and generosity. 
Every word he uttered had a foice that no other giace could have impaited to lU 
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** My life witli this lady has been very happy. Until to-night, I have had unin- 

rupted occasion to bless the day on which I did her great injustice.” 

His voice, more and more falteimg in the utteiance of these words, stopped for a 
few moments ; then he went on : 

“ Once awakened from my dream — I have been a poor di earner, in one way or 
other, all my life — I see how natuial it is that she should have some regietful feeling 
towards her old companion and her equal. That she does legaid him with some 
innocent regiet, with some blameless thoughts of what might have been, but for 
me, is, I fear, too tuie. Much that I have seen, but not noted, has come back 
upon me with new meaning, dunng this last trying hour. But, beyond this, gentle- 
men, the dear lady’s name never must be coupled with a word, a breath, of doubt.” 

For a little while, his eye kindled and his voice was fiim; for a little while he 
was again silent. Presently, he proceeded as before : 

“ It only remains for me, to bear the knowledge of the unhappiness I have 
occasioned, as submissively as I can. It is she who should reproach; not I. To 
save her fzom misconstruction, cruel misconsti action, that even my fuends have not 
been able to avoid, becomes my duty. The more retired we live, the better I shall 
discharge it And when the time comes — ^may it come soon, if it be His merciful 
pleasure 1 — when my death shall release her from constraint, I shall close my eyes 
upon her honored face, with unbounded confidence and love ; and leave her, with 
no sorrow then, to happier and brighter days.” 

I could not see him for the tears which his earnestness and goodness, so adorned 
by, and so adorning, the perfect simplicity of his manner, brought into my eyes. 
He had moved to the door, when he added : 

Gentlemen, I have shown you my heart. I am sure you will respect it. What 
we have said to-night is never to be said more. Wickfield, give me an old friend’s 
arm up -stairs I” 

Mr, Wickfield hastened to him. Without mteichangmg a word they went 
slowly out of the loom togethei, Uriah looking aftei them. 

“Well, Master Copperfield I” said Uriah, meekly turning to me. “The thing 
hasn’t took quite the turn that might have been expected, for the old Scholar — 
what an excellent man ! — is as blind as a brickbat ; but this family’s out of the cart, 
I think !” 

I needed but the sound of his voice to be so madly enraged as I never was 
before, and never have been since. 

“You villain,” said I, “ what do you mean by entiapping me into your schemes? 
How dare you appeal to me just now, you false lascal, as if we had been m dis- 
cussion together ?” 

As we stood, front to front, I saw so plainly, in the stealthy exultation of his face, 
what I already so plainly knew; I mean tliathefoiced his confidence upon me, 
expressly to make me miserable, and had set a deliberate trap for me in this very 
matter; that I couldn’t bear it. The whole of his lank cheek w^as invitingly before 
me, and I struck it with my open hand with that force that my fingers tingled as if 
I had burnt them. 

He caught the hand in his, and we stood m that connexion, looking at each 
other. We stood so, a long tune, long enough foi me to see the white marks of 
my fingers die out of the deep red of his cheek, and leave it a deeper red, 

“ Copperfield,” he said at length, in a breathless voice, “have you taken leave 
of your senses ?” 

“ I have taken leave of you,” said I, wresting my hand away. “You dog, I ’ll 
know no more of you ” 

“Won’t you?” said he, constiained by the pain of his cheek to put his hand 
there. “ Perhaps you won’t be able to help it. Isn’t this ungrateful of you, now?’" 
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“I have slio^vn you often enough,” said I, “ that I despise you I have shown 
you now, moic plainly, that I do. Why should I dread yoiu doing your woist to 
all about you ? What else do you ever do 

lie peifectly undei stood this allusion to the considei ations that had hitherto te- 
strauicd me in my cominumcations with him, I lalhcr think that neither the blow, 
nor the allusion, would liave escaped me, but for the assurance I had had fioni 
Agnes that night. It is no matter. 

Theie was another long pause. IIis eyes, as he looked at me, seemed to take 
evciy shade of color that could make eyes ugly 

Coppei field,” he said, removing his liand fiom his check, ^‘you have always 
gone against me. I know you always used to be against me at Mr. Wickheld’s.” 

You may think what you like,” said I, still m a towering lage. If it is not 
true, so much the woithier you.” 

And yet I always liked you, Copperficld !” he rejoinccl. 

I deigned to make him no reply \ and, taking up my hat, was going out to bed, 
when he came between me and the dooi, 

** Copperficld,” he said, “'thcie must be two paities to a quaireL I won’t 
be one.” 

You may go to the devil I” said I. 

** Don’t say that’” he replied know you’ll be soiiy afterwards How 

can you make yoiusclf so mfeuor to me, as to show such a bad spirit? But I 
foigive you.” 

You forgive me I repeated disdainfully. 

I do, and you can’t help yoiusclf,” replied Uuah “ To think of your going 
and attacking me^ that have always been a friend to you! But there can’t be a 
quart el without two parties, and I won’t be one. I will be a fiiend to you, m 
spite of you. So now you know what you Ve got to expect ” 

The necessity of caiiying on this dialogue (his pait in which was very slow; 
mine veiy quick) in a low tone, that the house might not be di.stiubed at an unsea- 
sonable lioui, did not impiove my tcmpei ; though my passion %vas cooling down. 
Merely telling him that I should expect from him what I always had expected, and 
had nevei yet been disappointed in, I opened the dooi upon him, as if tie had been 
a gieat walnut put there to be ciacked, and went out of the house. Ihit he slept 
out of the lioiisc too, at his motliei’s lodging; and bcfoic 1 had gone many hundred 
yards, came up with me. 

You know, Coppei field,” he said, in my car (I did not turn my head), ‘‘you’ie 
in quite a wiong position,” which I felt to be true, and that made me chafe the 
moie; ''you can’t make this a biave thing, and you can’t help being forgiven. I 
don’t intend to mention it to mother, nor to any living soul I ’m detemiined to 
foigive you But I do wondei that you should lift youi hand against a person that 
you knew to be so nmble 

I felt only less mean than he. lie knew me better than I knew myself. If he 
had retorted oi openly exasperated me, it would have been a iclief and a justifica- 
tion; but he had put me on a slow fiic, on which I lay tormented half the night. 

In the morning, when I came out, the early church bell was imgmg, and he was 
walking up and down with his mother. He addressed me as if nothing had hap- 
pened, and I could do no less than reply. I had stnick him haid enough to giv< 
him the toothache, I suppose. At all events his face was tied up in a black sill 
handkerchief, which, with his hat perched on the top of it, was far from improving 
his appearance. I heard that he went to a dentist’s in London on the Monda) 
morning, and had a tooth out. I hope it was a double one. 

The Doctor gave out that he was not quite well ; and remained alone, for a con 
siderable pait of every day, dunng the remainder of the visit. Agnes and hei 
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father had been gone a week, before we resumed our usual work. On the day 
preceding its resumption, the Doctor gave me with his own hands a folded note, 
not sealed. It was addressed to myself; and laid an injunction on me, in a few 
affectionate words, never to refer to the subject of that evening. I had confided it 
to my aunt, but to no one else. It was not^a subject I could discuss with Agnes, 
and Agnes certainly bad not the least suspicion of what had passed. 

Neither, I felt convinced, had Mrs. Strong then. Seveial weeks elapsed before 
I saw the least change in her. It came on slowly, like a cloud when theie is no 
wind. At first, she seemed to wonder at the gentle compassion with which the 
Doctor spoke to her, and at his wish that she should have her mother with her, to 
relieve the dull monotony of her life. Often, when we were at work, and she was 
sitting by, I would see her pausing and looking at him with that memorable face. 
Afterward, I sometimes observed her rise, with her eyes full of tears, and go out 
of the room. Gradually, an unhappy shadow fell upon her beauty, and deepened 
eveiy day. Mis. Maikleham was a regular inmate of the cottage then ; but she 
talked and talked, and saw nothing. 

As this change stole on Annie, once like sunshine m the Doctor’s house, the 
Doctor became older in appearance, and more giave ; but the sweetness of his 
temper, the placid kindness of his manner, and his benevolent solicitude for her, if 
they were capable of any increase, were increased. I saw him once, early on the 
morning of her birth-day, when she came to sit in the window while we weie at 
woik (which she had always done, but now began to do with a timid and uncertain 
air that I thought veiy touching), take her forehead between his hands, kiss it, and 
go hurriedly away, too much moved to remain. I saw her stand wheie he had left 
her, like a statue ; and then bend down liei head, and clasp her hands, and weep, 
1 cannot say how son owfully 

Sometimes, after that, I fancied that she tried to speak, even to me, in intervals 
when we were left alone. But she never uttered word. The Doctor always had 
some new project for her participating in amusements away from home, with her 
mother ; and Mrs. Markleham, who was very fond of amusements, and very easily 
dissatisfied with anything else, entered into them with great good will, and was 
loud m hei commendations. But Annie, in a spiritless unhappy way, only went 
whither she was led, and seemed to have no care for anything 

I did not know what to think. Neither did ray aunt ; who must have walked, 
at various times, a hundred miles in her imcertamty. What was strangest of all 
was, that the only real relief whicli seemed to make its way into the secret legwra 
of this domestic unhappiness, made its way there in the peison of Mi. Dick. 

What his thoughts were on the subject, or what his observation was, I am as 
unable to explain, as I daiesay he would have been to assist me in the task. But, 
as I have recorded in the nairative of my school days, his veneration for the Doctor 
was unbounded; and there is a subtlety of peiception in real attachment, even 
when it is borne towards man by one of the lower animals, which leaves the 
highest intellect behind. To tins mmd of the heart, if I may call it so, in Mr. 
Dick, some bright ray of the truth shot straight 

He had proudly resumed his privilege, m many of his spare hours, of walking 
up and down the garden with the Doctor; as he had been accustomed to pace up 
and down The Doctor’s Walk at Canterbury. But matters were no sooner in this 
state, than he devoted all his spare time (and got up earlier to make it more) to 
these perambulations. If he had never been so happy as when the Doctor read 
that maivellous performance, the Dictionary, to him; he was now quite miserable 
unless the Doctor pulled it out of his pocket, and began. When the Doctor and 
I were engaged, he now fell into the custom of walking up and down with Mrs. 
Strong, and helping her to trim her favorite floweis, or weed the beds. I daresay 
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he raicly spoke a dozen woicls in an hour: but Ins quiet inlcicst, and Ins wistful 
face, found immediate response in both their bi easts; each knew that the other 
liked him, and that he loved both ; and he became what no one else could be — a 
link between them. 

When I think of him, with hh impenetiably wise face, talking up and down 
with the Doctor, delighted to be battered by the hard wouls in the Dictionary; 
when I think of him carrying huge wateimg-pots after Annie ; kneeling down, in 
veiy paws of gloves, at patient niicioscopic work among the little leaves; expiessing 
as no philosopher could have expressed, in every thing he did, a delicate desne to 
be her fiiend ; showeiing sympathy, trustfulness, and affection, out of every hole in 
the watering-pot; when I think of him never wandcimg in that better mind of his 
to which unhappiness addressed itself, never bringing the iinfoitunate King Charles 
into the garden, never waveiing in his grateful sendee, never diverted fiom his 
knowledge that there was something wrong, or fiom Ins wish to set it nght — I 
really feel almost ashamed of having known that he was not quite in his wits, 
taking account of the utmost I have done with mine. 

** Nobody but myself, Tiot, knows what that man is my aunt would proudly 
remark, when we conversed about it ' * Dick will distinguish himself yet f ’ 

I must lefcr to one other topic befoie I close this cliaptei. While the visit at the 
Doctor’s was still m pi ogress, I observed that the postman brought two or thiec 
letters every morning for Unah Keep, who remained at Highgate until the lest 
went back, it being a leisure time ; and that these were always directed in a busmesb- 
like manner by Mr. Micawber, who now assumed a round legal hand. I was glad 
..to infer, from these slight premises, that Mr. Micawber was doing well; and conse- 
quently was much surprised to receive, about this time, the following letter from his 
amiable wife : — 

** Cante^ibitry, Monday Evening. 

^‘You will doubtless be surprised, my dear Mr. Copperfield, to receive this 
communication. Still moie so, by its contents. Still moie so, by the stipulation 
of implicit confidence which I beg to impose. But my feelings as a wife and mother 
require relief; and as I do not wish to consult my family (already obnoxious to the 
feelings of Mr. Micawber), I know no one of whom I can bettei ask advice than my 
friend and foimer lodger, 

“ You may be awaie, my dear Mi Copperfield, that between myself and Mr. Mi- 
cawber (whom I will never deseit), there has always been preserved a spirit of mutual 
confidence. Mr, Micawber may have occasionally given a bill without consulting 
me, or he may have misled me as to the period when that obligation would become 
due. This lias actually happened. But, in general, Mr. Micawber has had no 
secrets from the bosom of affection — allude to his wife — and has invariably, on 
oui retirement to lest, lecalled the events of the day. 

You will picture to you: self, my dear Mr. Coppei field, what the poignancy of 
my feelings must be, when I inform you that Mr, Micawber is entirely changed. 
He is reserved. He is secret, IIis life is a mystery to the partner of liis joys and 
sorrows — I again allude to his wife — and if I should assure you that beyond know- 
ing that It is passed from morning to night at the office, I now know less of it than 
I do of the man m the south, connected with whose mouth the thoughtless children 
repeat an idle tale respecting cold plum poiiidge, I should adopt a popular fallacy 
to express an actual fact. 

But this is not all. Mr. Micawber is morose. He is severe. He is estranged 
from our eldest son and daughter, he has no pride in his twins, he looks with an 
eye of coldness even on the unoffending stranger who last became a member of our 
circle. The pecuniary means of meeting our expenses, kept down to the utmost 
farthing, are obtained from him with great difficulty, and even under fearful threats 

2 B 
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that he ■will Settle hiin«;elf (the exact expression) ; and he inexoiably icfuses to give 
any explanation whatever of this disti acting policy. 

This IS haid to bear This is heart-breaking. If yon will advise me, knowing 
my feeble poweis such as they aie, how you think it will be best to cxcit them in a 
dilemma so unwonted, you will add another fiicndly obligation to the many you 
have already rendered me With loves fiom the clnldieii, and a smile fioin the 
happily-unconscious sti anger, I remain, deai Mr. Coppciheld, 

Your afflicted, 

‘‘Emma Micawber/' 

I did not feel justified m giving a wife of Mis. Micawber’s expeiience any other 
recommendation, than that she should tiy to reclaim Mi. ISTicawber by jiatience 
and kindness (as I knew she would in any case) ; but the letter set me thinking 
about him very much. 


CHAPTER XLIIL 

ANOTHER RETROSPECT. 

Once again, let me pause upon a memorable period of my life. Let me stand 
aside, to see the phantoms of those days go by me, accompanying the shadow of 
myself, in dim procession 

Weeks, months, seasons, pass along. TTiey seem little more than a summei day 
and a winter evening. Now, the Common wheie I walk with Dora is all in bloom, 
afield of blight gold; and now the unseen heather lies in mounds and bunches 
underneath a coveiing of snow In a breath, the nver that flo^vs through our 
Sunday walks is sparkling in the summer sun, is lufflcd by the winter wind, or 
thickened with drifting heaps of ice. Faster than evei river ran towaids the sea, it 
flashes, darkens, and rolls away. 

Not a thread changes, m the house of the two little bird-like ladies. The clock 
ticks over the fire-place, the weathei-gla^s hangs in the hall. Neither clock nor 
weather-glass is ever right ; but we believe in both, devoutly. 

I have come legally to man’s estate. I have attained the dignity of twenty-one. 
But tins is a sort of dignity that maybe thrust upon one. Let me think what I have 
achieved. 

I have tamed that savage stenogiaphic mysteiy. I make a respectable income 
by it. I am m high repute for my accomplishment in all pci taming to the ait, and 
am joined vath eleven others m repoitmg the debates in Pailiament for a Morning 
Newspaper, Night after night, I lecord predictions that never come to pass, pro- 
fessions that are never fulfilled, explanations that aie only meant to mystify. I 
wallow in woids. Britannia, that unfortunate female, is always befoie me, like a 
trussed fowl: skewered through and through with office-pens, and bound hand and 
foot with red tape, I am sufficiently behind the scenes to know the worth of 
political life. I am quite an Infidel about it, and shall never be conveited. 

My dear old Traddles has tried his hand at the same pursuit, but it is not in 
Traddles’s way. He is peilectly good-humouied respecting Ins failure, and reminds 
me that he always did consider himself slow. He lias occasional employment on 
the same newspaper, in getting up the facts of diy subjects, to be written about and 
embellished by more feitile minds. He is called to the bar; and with admirable 
industry and self-denial has scraped another bundled pounds together, to fee a 
conveyancer whose chambers he attends, A great deal of very hot port wine was 
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consumed at his call; and, considering the figuie, I should think the Inner Temple 
must have made a piofit by it. 

I have come out m another way. I have taken with fear and trembling to 
authoiship. I wiote a little something, in secret, and sent it to a maga/une, and 
It was published iti the magazine. Since then, I have taken heait to wiite a good 
many trifling pieces. Now, I am regiilaily paid for them Altogether, I am well 
off, when I tell my income on the fingeis of my left hand, I pass the third finger 
and take m the fouith to llie middle joint. 

We have lemoved from Buckingham Sticet, to a pleasant little cottage very near 
the one I looked at, when my enthusiasm fust came on. My aunt, howevei (who 
has sold the house at Dover, to good advantage), is not going to remafn heie, but 
mtCiids removing herself to a still more tmy cottage close at hand. What does this 
poi lend ? My mai 1 lagc ? Yes I 

Ves I I am going to be manied to Doia ! Miss Lavinia and Miss Clarissa have 
given then consent, and if evci canaiy buds weie m a flutter, they aie. Miss 
Lavinia, sclf-chaiged with the superintendence of my darlmg^s wardiobe, is con- 
stantly cutting out brown-paper cuirasses, and differing in opinion fiom a highly 
respectable young man, with a long bundle, and a yaid measure under his aim. A 
diessrnaker, always stabbed in the breast with a needle and thread, boards and 
lodges m the house; and seems to me, eating, dunking, or sleeping, never to take 
her thimble off. They make a lay-figure of my deai. They aie always sending for 
her to come and try something on. We can’t be happy togethei for five minutes m 
the evening, but some intrusive female knocks at the door, and says, Oh, if you 
please, Miss Dora, would you step up-staus I” 

bliss Clanssa and my aunt roam all ovei London, to find out articles of furniture 
for Doia and me to look at It would be better foi them to buy the goods at 
once, without this ceiemony of inspection ; for, when we go to see a kitchen fender 
and meat-scieeii, Dora sees a Chinese house for Jip, with little bells on the top, and 
prefers that. And it takes a long time to accustom Jip to his new lesidence, after 
wc have bought it ; whenever he goes m or out, he makes all the little bells iing, 
and IS horribly fi igntencd. 

Peggotty comes up to make herself useful, and falls to work immediately. Her 
depaitment appears to be, to clean everything over and over again She mbs 
everything that can be rubbed, until it slimes, like her own honest forehead, with 
perpetual friction. And now it is, that I begin to see her solitary brother passing 
thioiigh the daik stieets at night, and looking, as he goes, among the wandering 
faces. I never speak to him at such an hour. I know too well, as his grave figure 
passes onward, what he seeks, and \Yhat he dreads. 

Why docs Traddlcs look so impoitant when he calls upon me this afternoon in 
the Commons — wheic I still occasionally attend, for foim’s sake, when I have time? 
The realisation of my boyish day-dreams is at hand. I am going to take out the 
licence. 

It IS a little document to do so much ; and Tnaddles contemplates it, as it lies 
upon my desk, half m admiration, half 111 awe. There are the names in the sweet 
old visionary connexion, David Copperfield and Dora Speniow; and there, in the 
corner, is that Parental Institution, the Stamp Office, which is so benignantly 
inteiested in the various transactions of human life, looking down upon our Union ; 
and there is the Archbishop of Canterbury invoking a blessing on us in and 
doing it as cheap as could possibly be expected. 

Ne\ertheless, I am in a dream, a flustered, happy, hurried dream. I can’t 
believe that it is going to be, and yet I can’t believe but that everyone I pass in 
the street, must have some kind of perception, that I am to be married the day aftei 
to-morrow. The Surrogate knows me, when I go down to be sworn; and disposes 
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of me easily, as if there were a Masonic understanding between us. Tiaddles is 
not at all wanted, but is in attendance as my general backer. 

I hope the next time you come here, my dear fellow,” I say to Traddles, ‘‘it 
will be on the same errand for yourself. And I hope it will be soon.” 

Thank you for your good wishes, my dear Copperfield,” he replies. “ I hope 
so too. It a satisfaction to know that she ’ll wait for me any length of time, and 
that she really is the dearest girl — 

When are you to meet liei at the coach?” I ask. 

** At seven,” says Traddles, looking at his plain old silver watch — the very watch 
he once took a wheel out of, at school, to make a watei-mill. That is about Miss 
Wickfield’s time, is it not^” 

A little earlier. Her time is half-past eight.” 
assure you, my dear boy,” says Traddles, ‘'H am almost as pleased as if I 
were going to be married myself, to think that this event is coming to such a happy 
termination. And really the great fuendship and consideiation of peisonally 
associating Sophy with the joyful occasion, and inviting her to be a bridesmaid in 
conjunction with Miss Wickfield, demands my warmest thanks. I am extremely 
sensible of it.” 

I hear him, and shake hands with him ; and we talk, and walk, and dine, and so 
on ; but I don’t believe it. Nothing is real. 

Sophy arrives at the house of Dora’s aunts, in due course. She has the most 
agreeable of faces, — not absolutely beautiful, but extraordinarily pleasant, — and is 
one of the most genial, unaffected, fi ank, engaging creatures I have ever seen. 
Traddles presents her to us with great pride ; and rubs his hands for ten minutes by 
the clock, with eveiy individual Iiau upon his head standing on tiptoe, when I con* 
gratulate him in a corner on his choice 

I have bi ought Agnes from the Canterbury coach, and her cheerful and beautiful 
face is among us for the second time, Agnes has a great liking for Traddles, and 
it is capital to see them meet, and to obsei ve the gloiy of Traddles as he commends 
the dearest giil m the world to her acquaintance. 

Still I don’t believe it. We have a delightful evening, and are supremely happy : 
but I don’t believe it yet. I can’t collect myself. I can’t check off my happiness 
as it takes place. I feel in a misty and unsettled kind of state ; as if I had got up 
very early m the morning a week or two ago, and had never been to bed since I 
can’t make out when yesteiday was. I seem to have been canying the licence 
about, in my pocket, many months 

Next day, too, when we all go in a flock to see the house — our house — Dora’s 
and mine — I am quite unable to regard myself as its master. I seem to be there, 
by pennission of somebody else. I half expect the leal master to come home 
piesently, and say he is glad to see me. Such a beautiful little house as it is, with 
everything so bright and new ; with the flowers on the carpets looking as if freshly 
gathered, and the gieen leaves on the paper as if they had just come out ; with the 
spotless muslin curtains, and the blushing rose-colored fuinituie, and Dora’s 
garden hat with the blue ribbon — do I remember, now, how I loved her in such 
another hat when I first knew her! — ^already hanging on its little peg; the giiiLar< 
case quite at home on its heels in a comer; and everybody tumbling over Jip’s 
Pagoda, which is much too big for the establishment. 

Another happy evening, quite as unreal as all the rest of it, and I steal into the 
usual room before going away. Dora is not there. I suppose they have not done 
trying on yet. Miss Lavinia peeps in, and tells me mysteriously that she will not 
be long. She is rather long, notwithstanding; but by-and-by I hear a rustling at 
the door, and some one taps. 

Come in I” but some one tans £u?ain. 
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I go to the dooi, wondeiing who it is; there, I meet a pair of bright eyes, and a 
blushing face; they are Boia’s eyes and face, and Miss Lavinia has diessed her in 
to-moi row’s diess, bonnet and ail, for me to see. I take my little wife to iny heart 5 
and Miss Lavinia gives a little scieam because I tumble the bonnet, and Dora 
laughs and cues at once, because I am so pleased; and I believe it less than even 
Do you think it pretty, Doady?” says Doia, 

Pretty! I should lather think I did. 

“ And are you suie you like me veiy much?” says Dora. 

The topic is fraught with such danger to the bonnet, that Miss Lavinia gives 
another little scieani, and begs me to undcibtaud that Dora is only to be looked at, 
and on no account to be touched. So Dora stands in a delightful state of confusion 
for a minute or two, to be acliniied; and then takes off her bonnet — looking so 
natiiial without it ! — and iiins away with it in her hand ; and comes dancing down 
again m her own familiar dress, and asks Jip if I have got a beautiful little wife, and 
whether he’ll foigive hei for being manied, and kneels down to make him stand 
upon the cookeiy-book, for the last time in her single life. 

I go home, more incredulous than ever, to a lodging that I have hard by ; and 
get up veiy early in the morning, to ride to the Plighgate road and fetch my aunt. 

I have never seen my aunt m such state. She is diessed in lavender-colored silk, 
and has a white bonnet on, and is amazing. Janet has dressed her, and is there to 
look at me. Peggotty is ready to go to clmich, intending to behold the ceremony 
fiom the gallery. Mr. Dick, who is to give my darling to me at the altar, has had 
his hair cuiled. Tiaddles, whom I have taken up by appointment at the tuimpike, 
presents a dazzling combination of cream coloi and light blue ; and both he and 
Mr. Dick have a general effect about them of being all gloves. 

No doubt I see this, because I know it is so ; but I am astray, and seem to see 
nothing Nor do I believe anything whatever. Still, as we diive along in an open 
carnage, this faiiy mainage is leal enough to fill me with a sort of wondering pity 
foi the unfortunate people who have no pax t m it, but are sweeping out the shops, 
and going to then daily occupations. 

My aunt sits with my hand in heis all the way. When we stop a little way short 
of the chuidi, to put down Peggotty, whom we have brought on the box, she gives 
it a squeeze, and me a kiss. 

“ God bless you, Trot I My own boy never could be dearer. I think of poor 
dear Baby this morning ’* 

So do I. And of all I owe to you, clear aunt.” 

“Tut, child!” says my aunt; and gives her hand in overflowing cordiality to 
Traddles, who then gives his to Mr. Dick, who then gives his to me, who then give 
mine to Traddles, and then we come to the church door. 

The church is calm enough, I am sure ; but it might be a steam-power loom in 
full action, foi any sedative effect it has on me. I am too far gone for that. 

The rest is all a more or less mcoheient dream. 

A dream of their coming in with Dora; of the pew-opener arranging us, like a 
drill-sergeant, before the altar rails; of my wondeiing, even then, why pew-openers 
must always be the most disagreeable females procuiable, and whether there is any 
religious dread of a disastious infection of good humour which renders it indis- 
pensable to set those vessels of vinegar upon the road to Pleaven. 

Of the clergyman and clerk appealing; of a few boatmen and some other people 
strolling in , of an ancient manner behind me, strongly flavoring the church with 
rum ; of the service beginning m a deep voice, and our all being very attentive. 

Of Miss Lavinia, who acts as a semi-au\iliary bridesmaid, being the first to cry, 
and of hei doing homage (as I take it) to the memoiy of Pidger, in sobs ; of Miss 
Clarissa applying a smelling-bottle ; of Agnes taking care of Dora ; of my aunt 
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endeavouriag to repiesent herself as a model of stexnness, with tears piling down her 
face ; of little Doia trembling very much, and making her responses in faint whispers* 

Of our kneeling down together, side by side ; of Dora’s trembling less and less, 
but always clasping Agnes by the hand; of the seivice being got thpugh, quietly 
and gravely; of our all looking at each other m an Apiil state of smiles and tears, 
when it IS over; of my young wife being hysterical in the vestiy, and crying for her 
poor papa, her dear papa. 

Of her soon cheenng up again, and our signing the register all round. Of my 
going into the galieiy foi Peggotty to bring her to sign it ; of Peggotty’s hugging 
me m a corner, and telling me she saw my own dear mothoi married ; of its being 
over, and our going away. 

Of my walking so proudly and lovingly down the aisle with my sweet wife upon 
my arm, through a mist of half-seen people, pulpits, monuments, pews, fonts, 
organs, and church- windows, m which theie lluttei faint aiis of association with my 
childish church at home, so long ago. 

Of then whispering, as we pass, what a youthful couple \ve are, and what a pietty 
little wife she is. Of our all being so merry and talkati\e in the cainage going 
back. Of Sophy telling us that when she saw Traddles (whom I had entrusted 
with the licence) asked for it, she almost fainted, having been convinced that he 
would contrive to lose it, or to have his pocket picked. Of Agnes laughing gaily ; 
and of Doia being so fond of Agnes that she will not be separated fiom hei, but 
still keeps her hand. 

Of there being a breakfast, with abundance of things, pretty and substantial, to 
eat and drink, whereof I partake, as I should do in any other dream, without the 
least perception of their flavor; eating and dunking, as I may say, nothing but love 
and maiiiage, and no more believing in the viands than m anything else. 

Of my making a speech in tlie same dreamy fashion, without having an idea of 
w'hat I want to say, beyond such as may be comprehended in the full conviclion 
that I haven’t said it. Of our being very sociably and simply happy (always in a 
dream though) ; and of Jip’s having wedding cake, and its not agreeing with him 
afterwmds. 

Of the pair of hired post-horses being ready, and of Dora’s going away to change 
her dress. Of my aunt and Miss Clarissa remaining with us ; and our walking in 
the garden ; and my aunt, who has made quite a speech at breakfast touching Doia’s 
aunts, being mightily amused with herself, but a little proud of it too. 

Of Dora’s being ready, and of Miss Lavima’s hovering about her, loth to lose the 
pretty toy that has given hei so much pleasant occupation. Of Dora’s making a 
long series of surpi ised discoveries that she has forgotten all sorts of little things ; 
and of everybod3" s lunniiig everywheie to fetch them. 

Of then all clobing about Dora, wdien at last she begins to say good-bye, looking, 
with their bright colois and ribbons, like a bed of flow’'ers. Of my darling being 
almost smothered among the flowers, and coming out, laughing and crying both 
together, to my jealous arms. 

Of my wanting to carry Jip (wdio is to go along with us), and Dora’s saying, No, 
that she must carry him, or else he ’ll think she don’t like him any more, now she is 
married, and will break his heart. Of our going, arm m arm, and Dora stopping 
and looking back, and saying, If I have ever been cross or ungrateful to anybody, 
don’t remember it !” and bursting into teais. 

Of her waving her little hand, and our going away once more. Of her once more 
stopping and looking back, and hurrying to Agnes, and giving Agnes, above all the 
others, her last kisses and farewells 

We drive away together, and I awake from the dream. I believe it at last. It 
is my dear, dear, little wife beside me, whom I love so well I 
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**Are you liuppy now, you foolibh boy?” says Doia, '‘and sure you don’t 
repent ?” 

I have stood aside to see the phantoms of those days go by me. They are gone, 
and I resume the journey of my stoiy. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

OUR HUUSEKLEFING. 

It was a strange condition of things, the honeymoon being over, and the biides- 
maidb gone home, when I found myself sitting down in my own small house with 
Doia; quite thrown out of employment, as I may say, m respect of the delicious 
old occupation of making love. 

It seemed such an extraordmaiy thing to have Doia always there. It wa'; so 
unaccountable not to be obliged to go out to see her, not to have any occasion, to be 
tounenting myself about her, not to have to write to her, not to be scheming and 
devising opportunities of being alone with her. Sometimes of an evening, when I 
looked up fi oin my writing, and saw her seated opposite, I would lean back in my 
chair, and think how queer it was that there we weie, alone together as a matter of 
course — nobody’s business any more — all the lomance of our engagement put away 
upon a shelf, to lust — no one to please but one another — one another to please, 
for life. 

When there was a debate, and I was kept out very late, it seemed so stiange to 
rue, as I was walking home, to think that Doia was at home > It was such a 
wondeiful thing, at first, to have her coming softly down to talk to me as I 
ate my supper. It was such a stupendous thing to know foi ceitaiii that she 
put her hair in papeis. It was altogether such an astonishing event to see her 
do it ! 

I doubt whether two young birds could have known less about keeping house, 
than I and my pietty Doia did. *We had a seivant, of couise. She kept house 
for us. I have still a latent bchef that she must have been Mrs. Crupp’s daughter 
in disguise, we had such an awful time of it with Maiy Anne. 

Her name was Paiagon, Ilei nature was lepieseiited to us, when we engaged 
her, as being feebly e.xpiessed in her name. She had a wiitten character, as large 
as a proclamation ; and, according to this document, could do everything of a 
domestic natuie that ever I heard of, and a gieat many things that I nevei did 
hear of. She was a woman in the prime of life ; of a severe countenance j and 
subject (paiticulaily m the arms) to a sort of perpetual measles or fiery rash. She 
had a cousin in the Life Guaids, with such long legs that he looked like the after- 
noon shadow of somebody else. IIis shell-jacket was as much too little for him as 
he was too big for the premises. He made the cottage smaller than it need have 
been, by being so veiy much out of piopoition to it. Besides which, the walls 
were not thick, and whenever he passed the evening at our house, we always knew 
of it by hearing one continual giowl m the kitchen. 

Our tieasiue was wauanted sober and honest. I am therefoie willing to believe 
that she was in a fit when we found her under the boiler j and that the deficient 
teaspoons weie attnbutalile to the dustman. 

But she pi eyed upon our minds diead fully. We felt our inexperience, and were 
unable to help oiuselves. We should have been at her meicy, if she had had any ; 
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obliged to eat underdone veal in a huiiy ; to-day, I don’t dine at all— and I am 
afraid to say how long we waited for breakfast — and then the water didn’t boiL I 
don’t mean to reproach you, niy dear, but this is not comfortable.” 

“ Oh, you cruel, cruel boy, to say I am a disagieeablc wife !” cried Doia. 

‘‘Now, my dear Dora, you must know that I never said that 1” 

“You said I wasn’t comfoi table !” said Dora. 

“ I said the housekeeping was not comfoi table.” 

“It ’s exactly the same thing 1” cried Dora. And she evidently thought so, for 
she wept most giievoiisly. 

I took another turn acioss the room, full of love for my pretty wife, and dis* 
ti acted by self-accusatory inclinations to knock my head against the dooi. I sat 
down again, and said : 

“1 am not blaming you, Doia. "We have both a gieat deal to learn. I am 
only tiying to show you, my dear, that you must — ^you leally must” (I was lesolved 
not to give this up) “ accustom youi self to look aftei Mary Anne. Likewise to 
act a little for yoiuself, and me.” 

“I wonder, I do, at your making such ungiateful speeches,” sobbed Dora. 
“When you know that the other day, when you you would like a little bit 
of fish, I went out myself, miles and miles, and ordeied it, to siiipnse you.” 

“And It was very kind of you, my own darling,” said I. “I felt it so much 
that I wouldn’t on any account have even mentioned that you bought a Salmon — • 
which was too much for two. Or that it cost one pound SLx—which was more 
than we can affoid.” 

“ You enjoyed it veiy much,” sobbed Dora. “ And you said I was a Mouse.” 

“ And I ’ll say so again, my love,” I returned, “a thousand times 

But I had wounded Doia’s soft little lieait, and she was not to be comfoi ted. 
She was so pathetic in her sobbing and bewailing, that I felt as if I had said I 
don't know what to hurt her. I was obliged to luuiy away ; I was kept out late j 
and I felt all night such pangs of remoise as made me miserable I had the con- 
science of an assassin, and was haunted by a vague sense of enormous wickedness 

It was two or thiee hours past midnight when I got home I found my aunt, 
in our house, sitting up for me. 

“ Is anything the matter, aunt?” said I, alaimcd. 

“ Nothing, Trot,” she leplied. “ Sit down, sit down. Little Blossom has been 
rather out of spiuts, and I have been keeping her company. That ’s all.” 

I leaned my head upon my hand j and felt more souy and downcast, as I sat 
looking at the file, than I could have supposed possible so soon after the fulfilment 
of my brightest hopes. As I sat thinking, I happened to meet my aunt’s eyes, 
which were resting on my face. Tlieie was an anxious expiession in them, but it 
cleared directly. 

“ I assure you, aunt,” said I, “I have been quite unhappy myself all night, to 
think of Dora’s being so. But I had no other intention than to speak to hei ten- 
derly and lovingly about our home-affairs.” 

My aunt nodded encouiagement. 

“You must have patience. Trot,” said she. 

“Of course. Heaven knows I don’t mean to he unreasonable, aunt !” 

“ No, no,” said my aunt. But Little Blossom is a veiy tender little blossom, 
and the wind must be gentle with her,” 

I thanked my good aunt, m my heait, for her lendeiiiess towaids my wife; and I 
was sure that she knew I did. 

“ Don’t you think, aunt,” said I, after some fiutlier contemplation of the fire, 
“ that you could advise and counsel Dora a little, for our mutual advantage, now 
and then ?” 
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Trot,” returned my aunt, with some emotion, ^^nol Don’t ask me such a 
thing.” 

Her tone was so very earnest that I raised my eyes in sui prise. 

“ 1 look back on my life, child,” said my aunt, and I think of some who arc in 
their graves, with whom I might have been on kinder terms. If I judged haishly 
of other people’s mistakes in mauiage, it may have been because I had bitter reason 
to judge harshly of my own. Let that pass. I have been a gmmpy, fiumpy, way- 
ward $ 01 1 of a woman, a good many yeais. I am still, and 1 always shall be. But 
you and I have done one another some good, Tiot — at all events, you have done 
me good, my dear; and division must not come between us, at this time of day.” 

“ Division between usf^ cried I. 

Child, clnltD” sa^d my aunt, smoothing her dress, “ how soon it might come 
between us, or how unhappy I might make our Little Blossom, if I meddled in any- 
thing, a piophet couldn’t say. I want our pet to like me, and be as gay as a butter- 
fly, Bemember your own home, in that second marriage ; and nevei do both me 
and her the injury you have hinted at I” 

I comprehended, at once, that my aunt was light; and I comprehended the full 
extent of hergeneious feeling towaids my dear wife. 

These are early days, Trot,” she pm sued, ‘‘and Rome was not built in aday, nor 
in a year. You have chosen freely for youiself;” a cloud passed over her face for a 
moment, I thought; “ and you have chosen a very pretty and a veiy affectionate 
creature. It will be your duty, and it will be your pleasure too — of coiuse I know 
that; I am not dehveimg a lecture — to estimate her (as you chose her) by the qua- 
lities she has, and not by the qualities she may not have. The lattei you must 
develope in her, if you can. And if you cannot, child,” here my aunt nibbed her 
nose, “you must just accustom yourself to do without ’em. But remember, my 
dear, your future is between you two. No one can assist you; you are to woik it 
out for youi selves Tins is maruage, Tiot ; and Heaven bless you both in it, for a 
pair of babes in the wood as you are!” 

My aunt said this in a spiightly way, and gave me a kiss to lalify the blessing. 

“ Now,” said she, “ light my little lantern, and see me into my bandbox by the 
garden path for there wns a communication between our cottages m that diicction. 
“ Give Betsey Trotwood’s love to Blossom, when you come back ; and whatever 
you do. Trot, never dream of setting Betsey up as a scarecrow, for if /ever saw her 
in the glass, she’s quite grim enough and gaunt enough in her piivate capacity!” 

With this my aunt tied her head up in a handkei chief, with which she was accus- 
tomed to make a bundle of it on such occasions ; and I escorted hei home. As she 
stood in her gaxden, holding up her little lantern to light me back, I thought her 
observation of me had an anxious air again ; but I was too much occupied in 
pondering on what she had said, and too much impressed — for the first time, in 
reality — ^by the conviction that Dora and I had indeed to work out our future for 
ourselves, and that no one could assist us, to take much notice of it 

Doia came stealing down mher little slippers, to meet me, now that I was alone; 
and cried upon my shoulder, and said I had been hard-hearted and she had been 
naughty ; and I said much the same thing in effect, I believe ; and we made it up, 
and agreed that our first little difference was to be our last, and that we weie never 
to have another if we lived a hundred yeais 

The next domestic tual we went through, was the Ordeal of Servants. Maiy 
Anne’s cousin deserted into our coal-hole, and was bi ought out, to our gieat amaze- 
ment, by a piquet of Ins companions in aims, who took him away handcuffed in a 
procession that covered our front-gaideii with ignominy This nerved me to get 
nd of Mary Anne, who went so mildly, on receipt of wages, that I was surprised, 
lintil 1 found out about the teaspoons, and also about the little sums she had 
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borrowed in my name of the tiadespeople without authority. After an intex-val 
of Mrs Kidgeibury — the oldest inhabitant of Kentish Town, I believe, who wcm 
out dial mg, but was too feeble to execute her conceptions of that art — we found 
another treasme, who was one of the most amiable of women, but who geneially 
made a point of falling either up or down the kitchen stairs with the tiay, and 
almost plunged into the pailor, as into a bath, with the tea-things. The lavages 
committed by this unfoitunate leiidenng her dismissal necessary, she was succeeded 
(with intervals of Mis. Kidgerbury) by a long line of Iiicapables ; terminating in a 
young person of genteel appearance, who went to Greenwich Fair in Doia’s bonnet 
After whom I remember nothing but an aveiage equality of failuie. 

Everybody we had anything to do with seemed to cheat us. Our appearance in 
a shop was a signal for the damaged goods to be bi ought out immediately. If we 
bought a lobstei, it was full of water. All our meat turned out to be tough, and 
theie was haidly any ciust to our loaves. In search of the principle on which joints 
ought to be roasted, to be roasted enough, and not too much, I myself refeiied to 
tlie Cookery Book, and found it there established as the allowance of a quaitei of 
an hour to every pound, and say a quaiter over. But the pniiciple always failed us 
by some curious fatality, and we nevei could hit any medium between redness and 
cinders. 

I had reason to believe that in accomplishing those failures we incuired a far 
greater expense than if we had achieved a senes of tauinphs. It appealed to me, 
on looking over the tradesmen's books, as if we might have kept the babement story 
paved with butter, such was the extensive scale of our consumption of that article. 
I don’t know whether the Excise letuins of the period may have exhibited any 
increase in the demand for pepper; but if our perfounances did not affect the 
maiket, I should say several families must have left off using it. And the most 
wondeiful fact of all was, that we never had anything in the house. 

As to the washei woman pawning the clothes, and comirg in a state of penitent 
Intoxication to apologise, I suppose that might have happened seveial times to any- 
body. Also the chimney on hre, the parish engine, and perjury on the part of the 
Beadle. But I appi ehend that we wei e pei sonally unfoi tunate in engaging a sci vaiit 
with a taste for coi dials, who swelled our running account for porter at tiJie public- 
house by such inexplicable items as “quaitcrn rum shiub (Mrs, C.) llalf- 
quaitern gin and cloves (Mis C.) f ‘‘Glass rum and peppeunmt (Mrs C )’* — the 
parentheses always referring to Doia, who 'was supposed, it appealed on explana- 
tion, to have imbibed the whole of these refieshmeats 

One of oiii first feats in the housekeeping way was a little dinner to Traddles. I 
met him in town, and asked him to walk out with me that afternoon. He readily 
consenting, I wiote to Doia, saying I would bring him home. It was pleasant 
weather, and on the road we made my domestic happiness the theme of conversa- 
tion. Traddles was very full of it j and said, that, picturing himself with such a 
home, and Sophy waiting and preparing for him, he could think of nothing wanting 
to complete his bliss. 

I could not have wished for a piettier little wife at the opposite end of the table^ 
but I certainly could have wished, when we sate down, foi a little moie room. I 
ciid not know how it was, but though theie were only two of us, we were at once 
always damped for room, and yet had always room enough to lose everything in. 
I suspect it may have been because nothing had a place of its own, except Jip’s- 
pagoda, which invariably blocked up the main thoi oughfare. On the present 
occasion, Traddles was so hemmed in by the pagoda and the guitar-case, and Dora’s 
flower-painting, and my writing-table, that I had serious doubts of the possibility 
of his using his knife and fork; but he protested, with his own good-humour, 
“ Oceans of loom, Copperfield ! I assure you, Oceans 
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There was another thing I could have wished ; namely, that Jip had never been 
encouraged to walk about the table-cloth duiing dinner* I began to think there 
was something disorderly in his being there at all, even if he had not been in the 
habit of putting his foot in the salt or the melted-butter. On this occasion he 
seemed to think he was introduced expressly to keep Traddles at bay; and he 
barked at my old friend, and made shoit runs at his plate, with such undaunted 
peitinacity, that he may be said to have engrossed the conveisation. 

However, as I knew how tender-hearted my deal Dora was, and how sensitive 
she would be to any slight upon her favonte, I hinted no objection* For similar 
reasons I made no allusion to the skimnshing plates upon the floor; or to the dis- 
reputable appeaiance of the castors, which weie all at sixes and sevens, and looked 
drunk; or to the further blockade of Ti addles by wandeiing vegetable dishes and 
jugs* I could not help wondeniig in my own mind, as I contemplated the boiled 
leg of mutton before me, previous to caiving it, how it came to pass that oiu joints 
of meat weie of such extraoidinary shapes — and whether our butcher contracted for 
all the defunned sheep that came into the woild ; but I kept my leflections to myself. 

“ My love,” said I to Doia, ‘‘ what have you got m that dish 

I could not imagine why Dora had been making tempting little faces at me, as if 
she wanted to kiss me* 

“ Oysters, dear,” said Dora, timidly. 

** Was tliaty£?wr thought said I, delighted* 

**Ye-yes, Doady,” said Dora. 

“ There never was a happiei one !” I exclaimed, laying down the carving-knife 
and fork. Theie is nothing Traddles likes so much 

“ Ye-yes, Doady,” said Dora, ‘‘and so I bought a beautiful little bairelof them, 
and the man said they were very good. But I — I am afiaid theie something the 
mattei with them. They don’t seem right.” Here Dora shook hei head, and 
diamonds twinkled in her eyes. 

“They are only opened in both shells,” said I. “Take the top one off, my 
love**^ 

“ But it won’t come off,” said Dora, trying very hard, and looking very much 
distressed. 

“ Do you know, Copperfleld,” said Tiaddles, cheerfully examining the dish, “I 
think it is XXL consequence — they aie capital oysteis, but 1 it is in consequence 
— of their never having been opened.” 

They never had been opened ; and we had no oystei -knives — and couldn’t have 
used them if we had ; so we looked at the oysteis and ate the mutton. At least we 
ate as much of it as was done, and made up with capeis If I had permitted him, 
I am satisfied that Tiaddles would have made a peifect savage of himself, and eaten 
a plateful of raw meat, to expiess enjoyment of the lepast, but I would heai of no 
such immolation on the altar of friendship ; and we had a course of bacon instead ; 
there happening, by good fortune, to be cold bacon in the laider* 

My poor little wife was m such affliction when she thought I should be annoyed, 
and in such a state of joy when she found I was not, that the discomfiture I had 
subdued very soon vanished, and we passed a happy evening; Doia sitting with her 
arm on my chair while Tiaddles and I discussed a glass of wine, and taking eveiy 
opportunity of whispeiing in my ear that it was so good of me not to be a cruel, 
cross old boy. By and bye she made tea for us ; which it was so pretty to see her 
do, as if she was busying herself with a set of doll’s tea-things, that I was not 
particular about the quality of the beverage. Then Tiaddles and I played a game 
or two at cribbage; and Dora singing to the guitar the wlnle, it seemed to me as if 
our comtship and mairiage were a tender dieam of mine, and the night when i first 
listened to her voice were not yet over. 
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My ChtldAVife. 

When Tr. away, and I came back into the pailoi fiom seeing him out, 

my wife planted her chair close to mine, and sat down by my side. 

‘‘ I am veiy sony/’ she said. “ Will you try to teach me, Doady 

‘‘I must teach myself fust, Dora,” said I, I am as bad as you, love.” 

“ Ah I But yon can learn,” she returned; and you are a clever, clever man 1” 

''Nonsense, mouse I” said I. 

" I wish,” resumed my wife, after a long silence, that I could have gone down 
into the country for a whole year, and lived with Agnes !” 

Her hands were clasped upon my shoulder, and her chin rested on them, and her 
blue eyes looked quietly into mine. 

"Why so ?” I asked. 

" I think she might have improved me, and I think I might have learned from 
hery said Dora, 

" All m good time, my love. Agnes has had her father to take caie of for these 
many years, you should remember. Even when she was quite a child, she was the 
Agnes whom we know,” said I. 

"Will you call me a name I want you to call me?” inquired Dora, without 
moving 

" what IS it I asked with a smile. 

" It ’s a stupid name,” she said, shaking her curls for a moment " Child-wife.” 

I laughingly asked my child- wife what her fancy was in desiimg to be so called. 
She answered without moving, otherwise than as the arm I twined about her may 
have bi ought her blue eyes neaier to me : 

" I don’t mean, you silly fellow, that you should use the name instead of Dora. 
I only mean that you should think of me that way. When you are going to be 
angry with me, say to yourself, ' it ’s only my child-wife !’ When I am veiy dis- 
appointing, say, ' I knew, a long time ago, that she would make but a child-wife 1’ 
When you miss what I should like to be, and I think can never be, say, ' still my 
foolish child-wife loves me f For indeed I do.” 

I had not been sei lous with her ; having no idea, until now, that she was serious 
herself. But her affectionate nature was so happy in what I now said to her with 
my whole heait, that her face became a laughing one before her glittering eyes were 
dry She was soon my child-wife indeed; sitting down on the floor outside the 
Chinese House, ringing all the little bells one after another, to punish Jip for his 
recent bad behaviour ; while Jip lay blinking ni the doorway with hxs head out, even 
too lazy to be teased. 

This appeal of Doia’s made a strong impression on me. I look back on the time 
I write of ; I invoke the innocent figuie that I dearly loved, to come out from the 
mists and shadows of the past, and turn its gentle head towards me once again ; 
and I can still declare that this one little speech was constantly in my memory. I 
may not have used it to the best account; I was young and inexpeiienced; but I 
never turned a deaf ear to its artless pleading. | 

' Dora told me, shortly afterwaids, that she was going to be a wondeiful house- 
keeper. Accordingly, she polished the tablets, pointed the pencil, bought an 
immense account-book, carefully stitched up with a needle and thread all the 
leaves of the Cookery Book which Jip had torn, and made quite a desperate 
little attempt "to be good,” as she called it. But the figures had the old obstinate 
propensity — they 7votdd not add up. When she had enteied two or three laborious 
Items in the account-book, Jip would walk over the page, wagging his tail, and 
smear them all out. Her own iittle right-hand middle finger got steeped to the very 
bone m ink ; and I think that was the only decided result obtained. 

Sometimes, of an evening, when I was at home and at work — for I wrote a good 
deal now, and was beginning in a small way to be known as a wnter — I would lay 
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down irty pen, and watch mj child-wife tiying to be good. Just of all, she would 
biing out the immense account-book, and lay it down upon the table, with a deep 
sigh- Then she would open it at the place wheie Jip had made it illegible last 
night, and call Jip up to look at his misdeeds. This would occasion a diversion in 
Jip’s favoi, and some inking of his nose, perhaps, as a penalty. Then she would 
tell Jip to liedo'vsn on the table instantly, ‘‘like a lion” — ^which was one of his 
tiicks, though I cannot say the likeness was striking — and, if he weie in an obedient 
humor, he would obey. Then she would take up a pen, and begin to write, and 
find a hair in it. Then she would take up another pen, and begin to write, and find 
that it spluttered. Then she would take up another pen, and begin to wnte, and 
say in a low voice, “ Oh, it ’s a talking pen, and will distiub Doacly i” An'd then 
she would give it up as a bad job, and put the account-book away, after pietendmg 
to crash the lion with it. 

Or, if she weieiu a very sedate and seiious state of mind, she would sit down 
with the tablets, and a little basket of bills and other documents, which looked 
moie like curl-papers than anything else, and endeavour to get some result out of 
them. After seveiely comparing one with another, and making entues on the 
tablets, and blotting them out, and counting all the fingers of her left hand ovei and 
over again, backwaids and forwards, she would be so vexed and discouiaged, and 
would look so unhappy, that it gave me pain to see her bright face clouded — and 
for me ! — and I would go softly to her, and say : 

“What ’s the mattei, Doia f” 

Dora would look up hopelessly, and reply, “They won’t come right. They 
make my head ache so. And they won’t do anything I want 1” 

Then I would say, “ Now let us tiy togethei Let me show you, Dora.” 

Then I would commence a practical demonsti atioii, to winch Doiawould pay 
profound attention, pei haps for five minutes; when she would begin to be dread- 
fully tiled, and would lighten the subject by cuilmg my hair, oi tiying the effect of 
my face Avith my shut collar turned down. If I tacitly checket^ this playfulness, 
and peisisted, she would look so scared and disconsolate, as she became moie and 
more bewildered, that the lemembiance of her natiual gaiety when I fust stiayed 
into her path, and of her being my child-wife, would come leproachfully upon me; 
and I would lay the pencil down, and call for the guitar. 

I had a great deal of work to do, and had many anxieties, but the same con- 
siderations made me keep them to myself I am fai horn sine, now, that it was 
right to do this, but I did it for my child-wife’s sake I search my hi cast, and I 
commit its seciets, if I know them, without any reseivation to this paper. The old 
unhappy loss or want of something had, I am consci^ous, some place m my heart ; 
but not to the embitterment of my life. When I walked alone in the fine weather, 
and thought of the summei days when all the air had been filled with my boyish 
enchantment, I did miss something of the realisation of my dieams; but I thought 
it was a softened glory of the Past, which nothing could have thiOTvm upon the 
present time. I did feel, sometimes, for a little while, that I could have vdshed my 
wife had been my counselloi : had had more charactei and purpose, to sustain me, 
and improve me by; had been endowed with power to fill up the void which 
somewhere seemed to be about me ; but I felt as if this weie an uneaithly consum- 
mation of my happiness, that nevei had been meant to be, and nevei could have 
been. 

I was a boyish husband as to years I had known the softening influence of no 
Dther sonows or expeiiences than those recorded in these leaves. If I did any 
cvrong, as I may have done much, I did it in mistaken love, and in my want 
pf wisdom. I write the exact truth. It would avail me nothing to extenuate 
it now. 
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Thus it was that 1 took upon myself the toils and caies of om life, and had no 
paitner in them. We lived much as bcfoie, in leference to our sciamblmg house- 
hold aiiangemcnts ; but I had got used to those, and Dora I was pleased to see 
was seldom vexed now. She vas biight and clieeiful in the old childish way, loved 
me dearly, and was happy with her old tnfles. 

When the debates were heavy — I mean as to length, not quality, for in the last 
respect they were not often otherwise — and I went home late, Dora would never 
rest when she lieaid my footsteps, but would alweays come down stairs to meet me. 
When my evenings were unoccupied by the pin suit for which I had qualified myself 
with so much pains, and I was engaged in wilting at home, she would sit quietly 
near me, however late the hour, and be so mute, that I would often think she had 
diopped asleep But generally, when I raised my head, I saw her blue eyes 
looking at me with the quiet attention of which I have already spoken. 

‘‘Oh, what a weaiy boy 1” said Doia one night, when I met her eyes as I was 
shutting up my desk. 

“ What a wcaiy gnl said I. “ That moie to the puipose. You must go to 
bed another time, my love It ’s far too late for you.” 

“No, don’t send me to bed !” pleaded Doia, coming to my side. Pi ay, don’t 
do that!’' 

“ Doia!” 

To my amazement she was sobbing on my neck* , 

“Not well, my dcai f not happy !” 

“Yes! quite well, and veiy happy!” said Dora. “ But say you’ll let me stop, 
and see you wute.” 

“Why, what a sight for such bright eyes atmidniglitl” I icplicd. 

“ Aie they biight, though?” retiuncd Doia, laughing. “I’m so glad they ’le 
blight.” 

“Little Vanity said L 

But it was not vanity; it was only haiinless delight in my admiiatioii I knew 
that veiy well, before she told me so 

“If you think them pietty, say I may always stop, and see you wnle !” said 
Doi a ‘ ‘ Do you think them pi etty ?” 

“ Vciy pietly ” 

“ Tlien let me always stop and see you wiite ” 

“ I am afiaid that won’t impiove their bi ightness, Doia.” 

“Yes it will! Because, you clever boy, you ’ll not foiget me then, while }ou arc 
full of vSilent fancies Will you mind it, if I say somctlimg very, vciy silly? — more 
than usual ?” mquiied Dora, peeping ovci my shoulder into my face. 

“ What wondeiful thing is that?” said I. 

“Please let me hold the pens,” said Dora. “ I want to have something 
to do with all those many houis when you are so mdusUious. Ivlay I hold the 
pens 

The remembiance of lier pietty joy when I said Yes, brings teais into my eyes. 
The next time I sat down to wnte, and regula: ly aftemards, she sat nr her old place, 
With a spare bundle of pens at her side. Her triumph in this connexion with my 
woik, and her delight when I wanted a new pen — which I very often feigned to do 
' — suggested to me a new way of pleasing my child-wife, I occasionally made a 
pietence of wanting a page or two of manusciipt copied. Then Dora r\as in her 
glory. The preparations she made for this great woik, the aprons she put on, the 
bibs she borrowed from the kitchen to keep off the ink, the time she took, the innu- 
meiable stoppages she made to have a laugh with Jip as if he understood it all, her 
conviction that her woik was incomplete unless she signed her name at the enrl, and 
the way in whicli she would bring it to me, like a school-copy, and then, when I 
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praised it, clasp me round the neck, are touching recollections to me, simple as they 
might appear to other men. 

She took possession of the keys soon after this, and went jmgliiig about the house 
with the whole bunch in a little basket, tied to her sleiidei waist I seldom found 
that the places to which they belonged were locked, or that they weie of any use 
except as a plaything for J ip — ^but Dora was pleased, and that pleased me. She 
was quite satisfied that a good deal was effected by this make-behef of house- 
keeping ; and was as meriy as if we had been keeping a babydiouse, for a joke. 

So we went on. Doia was hardly less affectionate to my aunt than to me, and 
often told her of the time when she was afraid she was cross old thing.’’ I 
never saw my aunt unbend moie systematically to anyone. She com ted Jip, though 
Jip never lespondcd; listened, day after day, to the guitar, though I am afraid she 
had no taste for music; never attacked the Incapables, though the temptation must 
have been severe; went wonderful distances on foot to purchase, as surprises, any 
trifles that she found out Doia wanted; and never came in by the gaiden, and 
missed her from the room, but slie would call out, at the foot of the stairs, in a 
voice that sounded cheei fully all over the house ; 

Where ’s Little Blossom V 


CHAPTER XLV. 

Mm DICK FULFILS MY AUNX’S PREDICTIONS. 

It was some time now, since I had left the Doctor. Living in his neighbour* 
hood, I saw him frequently; and we all went to his house on two oi three occasions 
to dinner or tea. The Old Soldiei was in peimanent quartern tindei the Doctoi’s 
roof. She was exactly the same as ever, and the same immortal butterflies hovered 
over her cap 

Like some other mothers, whom I have known in the course of my life, Mrs. 
Maikleham was far more fond of pleasure than her daughter was She required a 
great deal of amusement, and, like a deep old soldier, pretended, in consulting 
her own inclinations, to be devoting heiself to her child. The Doctor’s desire that 
Annie should be entertained, was theiefore paiticiilarly acceptable to this excellent 
parent ; who expressed unqualified approval of his discretion. 

I have no doubt, indeed, that she probed the Doctor’s wound without knowing it. 
Meaning nothing but a certain matured frivolity and selfishness, not always insepa- 
rable from full-blown years, I think she confiuned him m his feai that he was a 
constraint upon his young wife, and that there was no congeniality of feeling 
between them, by so strongly commending his design of lightening the load of her 
life. 

** My dear soul,” she said to him one day when I was present, ‘‘you know theie 
is no doubt it would be a little pokey for Annie to be always shut up here.” 

The Doctor nodded his benevolent head. 

“ When she comes to hei mother’s age,” said Mrs. Maikleham, with a flourish of 
her fan, “ then it’ll be another thing. You might put ME into a Jail, with gen tee? 
society and a rubber, and I should never care to come out. But I am not Aimie, 
you know ; and Annie is not her mother.” 

“ Surely, surely,” said the Doctor. 

“You aie the best of craatures — no, I beg your pardon !” for the Doctor made a 
gesture of deprecation, “I must say before your face, as I always say behind your 
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back, you are the best of creatuies ; but of course you don’t — now do you? — enter 
into the same pursuits and fancies as Annie.’’ 

said the Doctor, in a soirowful tone- 

^*No, of couise not,” letorted the Old Soldier. ‘‘Take your Dictionaiy, for 
example. What a useful work a Dictionary is ! What a necessaiy "woik ! The 
meanings of woids 1 Without Doctor Johnson, or somebody of that sort, we might 
have been at this present moment calling an Italian-iron a bedstead. But we can’t 
expect a Dictionary — especially when it ’s making — to interest A.nnie, can we ?” 

The Doctor shook his head. 

“ And that ’s why I so much approve,” said Mrs Markleham, tapping him on the 
shoulder with her shut-up fan, “ of your thoughtfulness. It shows that you don’t 
expect, as many elderly people do expect, old heads on young shoulders. You 
have studied Annie’s character, and you understand it, Thaf^s what I find so 
charming !” 

Even the calm and patient face of Doctor Stiong expressed some little sense of 
pain, I thought, under the infliction of these compliments. 

“ Therefore, my dear Doctor,” said the Soldier, giving liim several affectionate 
taps, “ you may command me, at all times and seasons. Now, do understand that 
I am entiiely at your service. I am ready to go with Anrie to operas, conceits, 
exhibitions, all kinds of places ; and you shall never find that I am tired. Duty, 
my dear Doctor, before every consideiation in the universe 1” ^ 

She was as good as her woid. She was one of those people who can bear a great 
deal of pleasuie, and she never flinched in her perseverance m the cause. She 
seldom got hold of the newspaper (which she settled heiself down in the softest 
chair in the house to read through an eye-glass, every day, for two hours), but she 
found out something that she was certain Annie would like to see. It was in vain 
foi Annie to piotest that she was w^ary of such things, Hei mother’s lemonstrance 
always was, ‘ ‘ Now, my dear Annie, I am sure you know better ; and I must tell you, 
my love, that you aie not making a pioper return for the kindness of Doctor Strong. ” 

This was usually said in the Doctoi’s piesence, and appeared to me to constitute 
Annie’s pimcipal inducement for withdrawing her objections when she made any. 
But in geneial she resigned herself to her mother, and went where the Old Soldier 
would. 

It raiely happened now that Mr. Maiden accompanied them. Sometimes my 
aunt and Doia were invited to do so, and accepted the invitation. Sometimes Doia 
only was asked. The time had been when I should have been uneasy in her going; 
but reflection on what had passed that foimei night in the Doctoi’s study, had made 
a change in my mistrust. I believed that the Doctoi wms right, and I had no worse 
suspicions. 

My aunt rubbed her nose sometimes when she happened to be alone with me, 
and said she couldn’t make it out; she wished they wxre happici ; she didn’t think 
our military friend (so she always called the Old Soldiei) mended the matter at all 
My aunt fuither expressed her opinion, “ that if our militaiy fiiend wrould cut off 
those butterflies, and give ’em to the chimney-sw^cepeis for May-day, it would look 
like the beginning of something sensible on her pait.” 

But her abiding reliance was on Mi. Dick. That man had evidently an idea m 
his head, she said; and if he could only once pen it up into a cornei, which was 
his great difficulty, he would distinginsli himselt m some extiaoidinaiy manner. 

Unconscious of this piediction, Mi. Dick continued to occupy precisely the same 
ground in reference to the Doctor and to Mrs. Stiong. He seemed neither to 
advance nor to recede. He appealed to have settled into his onginal foundation, 
like a building , and I must confess that my faith in his ever moving, w^as not much 
greatei than if he had been a building. 
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But one night, when I had been inauied some months, Mi. Dick put Ins head 
into the parlor, wlieie I was writing alone (Doia having gone out with my aunt to 
take tea with tlie two little birds), and said, with a significant cougli * 

“You couldn’t speak to me without inconveniencing yourself, Trolwood, I am 
afraid?” 

“ Certainly, Mr. Dick,” said I , come m!” 

“ Trotwood,” said Mr. Dick, laying his finger on the side of his nose, after he 
had shaken hands with me. Befoie I sit down, I wish to make an observation. 
You know your aunt ?” 

A little,” I replied. 

“ She IS the most wonderful woman in the world, sii 

After the delivery of this communication, which he sliot out of himself as if he 
were loaded with it, Mr. Dick sat down with gieater gravity than usual, and 
looked at rne. 

“ Now, boy,” said Mr. Dick, I am going to pul a question to you,” 

As many as you please,” said I. 

“ What do you consider me, sir ?” asked Mi Dick, folding his arms. 

** A dear old friend,” said I. 

Thank you, Trotwood,” returned Mr. Dick, laughing, and reaching across in 
high glee to shake hands with me, “But I mean, boy,” lesummg Ins giavity, 

what do you consider me m this lespect ?” touching his foiehead. 

I was puzzled how to answer, but he helped me with a word. 

“Weak?” said Mr. Dick. 

Well,” I replied, dubiously. “ Rather so.” 

“ Exactly I” cried Mi. Dick, who seemed qiute enchanted by my leply “ That 
is, Trotwood, when they took so.ne of the tiouble out of you-know-who’s head, 

and put It you know where, tlioie w^as a ” 3 Mi Dick made his two hands 

revolve vei*y fast about each other a gieat number of times, and then bi ought them 
into collision, and 1 oiled them over and ovei one anothei, to expiess confusion. 

There was that soit of thing done to me somehow. Eh?” 

I nodded at him, and he nodded back again. 

“ In short, boy,” said Mr. Dick, dioppuig his voice to a whisper, “lam simple.” 

I would have qualified that conclusion, but he stopped me. 

“ Yes I am! She pretends I am not. She won’t hear of it; but I am. I know 
I am. If she hadn’t stood my fiiend, sir, I should have been shut up, to lead a 
dismal life these many yeais. But I ’ll provide for her! I never spend the copying 
money. I put it in a box, I have made a will. I ’ll leave it all to her. She 
shall be rich — noble!” 

Mr. Dick took 'Out his pocket-handkei chief, and wiped his eyes. He then 
folded it up with gieat caie, pzessed it smooth between his two hands, put it m 
his pocket, and seemed to put my aunt away with it. 

“ Now you are a scholai, Trotw^ood,” said Mr Dick. “ You aie a fine scholar. 
You know what a learned man, what a great man, the Doctor is. You know what 
honor he has always done me. Not pioud 111 his wisdom. Humble, humble — 
condescending even to poor Dick, who is simple and knows nothing. I have sent 
his name up, on a scrap of paper, to the kite, along the stung, when it has been 
in the sky, among the laiks. The kite has been glad to receive it, sii, and the sky 
has been brighter with it.” 

I delighted him by saying, most hcaitily, that the Doctoi was desemng of om 
best lespect and highest esteem. 

“And his beautiful wife is a stai,” said Mi, Dick. “ A shining star. I have 
seen her shine, sir. But,” bringing his chair nearei, and laying one hand upon 
my knee — “ clouds, sir— clouds,” 
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I ans\^ered the solicitude which his face expressed, by conveying the same ex- 
pression into my own, and shaking my head. 

“ What clouds V said Mr. Dick, 

He looked so wistfully into my face, and was so anxious to understand, that I 
took great pams to answer him slowly and distinctly, as 1 might have entered on 
an explanation to a child 

‘‘Theie is some unfoitunate division between them/^ I replied. ‘‘Some un- 
happy cause of sepaiation. A seciet. It may be insepaiable from the discrepancy 
m their yeais. It may have grown up out of almost nothing.’’ 

Mr. Dick, w^ho told off every sentence with a thoughtful nod, paused when I 
had done, and sat considering, with his eyes upon my face, and his hand upon my 
knee 

“ Doctor not angry with her, Trot wood ?” he said, after some time, 

“No, Devoted to her.” 

“ Then, I have got it, boy!” said Mr. Dick. 

The sudden exultation with which he slapped me on the knee, and leaned back 
in his chair, with his eyebrows lifted up as high as he could possibly lift them, 
made me think him farther out of his wits than ever. He became as suddenly 
grave again, and leaning foivvard as before, said — first lespectfully taking out his 
pocket-handkei chief, as it it really did lepresent my aunt: 

“ Most wonderful woman m the world, Tiotwood. Why has she done nothing 
to set things right ?” 

“ Too delicate and difficult a .subject for such interfeience,” I leplied. 

“Fine scholar,” said Mr. Dick, touching me with his finger. “Why has 
done nothing ?” 

“For the same reason,” I returned. 

“Then, I have got it, boy!” said Mr, Dick. And he stood up before me, 
more exultingly than before, nodding his head, and staking himself lepeatedly 
upon the bieast, until one nnght have supposed that he had nearly nodded and 
struck all the bieath out of his body. 

“A pool fellow with a craze, sii,” said Mr Dick, “a simpleton, a weak-minded 
person — piesent company, you know^” striking himself again, “may do what 
wondeiful people may not do. 1 ’ll bring them together, boy. I ’ll try. They ’li 
not blame me. They ’ll not object to me. They ’ll not mind what / do, if it ’s 
wTong I ’m only Mi, Dick. And who minds Dick ? Dick ’5 nobody ! Whoo !” 
He blew a slight, contemptuous bieath, as if he blew himself away. 

It was foitiinate he had proceeded so far with his mystery, for we heard the 
coach stop at the little gaiden gate, which brought my aunt and Doia home. 

“ Not a word, boy 1” he puisued in a whispei ; “ leave all the blame with Dick 
— simple Dick — mad Dick. I have been thinking, sir, for some time, that I was 
getting it, and now I have got it. Aflei what you have said to me, I am sure I 
have got it. All nght !” 

Not another word did Mr. Dick utter on the subject; but he made a very tele- 
graph of himself for the next half-hour (to the great distuibance of my aunt’s 
mind), to enjoin inviolable secrecy on me. 

To my surprise, I heaid no inoie about it for some two or thiee weeks, though I 
was sufficiently inteiested in the lesult of his endeavouis; descrying a strange 
gleam of good sense — I say nothing of good feeling, for that he always exhibited 
— m the ccHiclusion to which he had come. At last I began to believe, that, m 
the flighty and unsettled state of his mind, he had either forgotten his intention or 
abandoned it 

One fair evening, when Dora was not inclined to go out, my aunt and I strolled 
up to the Doctor’s cottage. It was autumn, when theie were no debates to vex 
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the evening air; and I remember how the leaves smelt like our gaiden at Blunder- 
stone as we trod them nndei foot, and how the old, tinhappy feeling, seemed to go 
by, on the sighing wind. 

It was twilight when we leached the cottage. Mrs. Stiong was just coming out 
of the garden, where Mr Bick yet lingered, busy with his knife, helping the 
gardener to point some stakes. The Doctoi was engaged with some one in his 
study ; but the visitor would be gone diiectly, Mrs. Strong said, and begged ns to 
remain and see him. We went into the drawing-ioom with her, and sat down by 
the darkening window. There was never any ceiemony about the visits of such old 
friends and neighbours as we were. 

We had not sat here many minutes, when hlrs. Markleham, who usually con- 
trived to be in a fuss about something, came bustling in, with her newspaper in her 
hand, and said, out of breath, My goodness gracious. Annie, why didn’t you tell 
me there was some one in the Study 

My dear mama,” she quietly returned, how could I know that you desired 
the information ?” 

Desired the information 1” said Mrs, Markleham, sinking on the sofa. I 
never had such a turn in all my hfe 

Have you been to the Study, then, mama?” asked Annie. 

“ Bern to the Study, my dear I” she returned emphatically. “ Indeed I havcl 
I came upon the amiable creature-— if you ’ll imagine my feelings, Miss Trotwood 
and David — in the act of making his will.” 

Her daughter looked round from the window quickly. 

In the act, my dear Annie,” repeated Mrs. Markleham, spreading the news- 
paper on her lap like a table-cloth, and patting her hands upon it, of making his 
last Will and Testament. The foresight and affection of the dear! I must tell you 
how It was I really must, in justice to the darling — for he is nothing less I — tell 
you how it was. Perhaps you know, Miss Trotwood, that there is never a candle 
lighted m this house, until one’s eyes aie litei ally falling out of one’s head with being 
stretched to read the paper. And that there is not a chair in this house, in which a 
paper can be what /call, read, except one in the Study. This took me to the Study, 
where I saw a light- I opened the door. In company with the dear Doctor were 
two professional people, evidently connected with the law, and they were all three 
standing at the table ; the darling Doctor pen in hand. ‘ This simply expresses then,’ 
said the Doctor — ^Annie, my love, attend to the very words — ‘ this simply expresses 
then, gentlemen, the confidence I have in Mis. Stiong, and gives her all uncondi- 
tionally ?’ One of the professional people replied, ‘ And gives her all uncondition- 
ally.’ Upon that, with the natural feelings of a mothei, I said, ‘ Good God, I beg 
youi pardon ’’ fell over the door-step, and came awaythiough the little back passage 
where the pantry is.” 

Mrs Strong opened the window, and went out into the verandah, where she stood 
leaning against a pillar. 

*‘But now ismt it, Miss Trotwood, isn’t it, David, mvigoiating,” said Mrs. 
Markleham, mechanically following her with her eyes, to find a man at Doctor 
Strong’s time of hfe, with the strength of mind to do this kind of thing ? It only 
shows how right I was. I said to Annie, when Doctor Strong paid a very flattering 
visit to myself, and made her the subject of a declaration and an offer, I said, ‘ hly 
dear, there is no doubt whatever, in my opinion, with reference to a suitable pro- 
vision for you, that Doctor Strong will do more than he binds himself to do.’ ’ 

Here the bell rang, and we heard the sound of the visitors* feet as they went 
out, 

all over, no doubt,” said the Old Soldier, after listening ; the dear 
creature has signed, sealed, and delivered, and his murd ’s at rest. Well it may bel 
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What a mind! Annie, my love, I am going to the Study with my paper, for 
I am a poor creature without news* Miss Trotwood, David, pray come and see 
the Doctor.’* 

I was conscious of Mr. Dick’s standing in the shadow of the room, shutting up his 
knife, when we accompanied her to the Study; and of my aunt’s rubbing her nose 
violently, by the way, as a mild vent for her intolerance of oui military friend ; but 
who got first into the Study, or how Mrs. Markleham settled herself in a moment in 
her easy chair, or how my aunt and I came to be left together near the door (unless 
her eyes were quicker than mine, and she held me back), I have foi gotten if I ever 
knew. But this I know, — that we saw the Doctor before he saw us, sitting at his 
table, among the folio volumes m which he delighted, resting his head calmly on his 
hand. That, m the same moment, we saw Mrs. Strong glide in, pale and tiembling- 
That Mr. Dick supported her on his aim. That he laid his other hand upon the 
Doctor’s arm, causing him to look up with an abstracted air. That, as the Doctor 
moved his head, his wife dropped down on one knee at his feet, and, with her hands 
imploringly lifted, fixed upon his face the memorable look I had never forgotten. 
That at this sight Mrs. Markleham diopped the newspaper, and stared more like a 
figure-head intended for a ship to be called The Astonishment, than anything else I 
can think of. 

' The gentleness of the Doctor’s manner and surprise, the dignity that mingled 
with the supplicating attitude of his wife, the amiable concern of Mi. Dick, and the 
earnestness with which my aunt said to heiself, That man mad 1” (triumphantly 
expressive of the misciy fiom which she had saved him) — I see and hear, lallier than 
remember, as I wiite about it. 

Doctor I” said Mr Dick. What is it that ’s amiss ? Look here 1” 

“ Annie 1” cried the Doctor. “ Not at my feet, my dear I” 

Yes she said. I beg and pi ay that no one will leave the loom ! Oh, my 
husband and fathei, break tins long silence. Let us both know what it is tliat has 
come between us !” 

Mrs. Maiklcham, by this time recovering the power of speech, and seeming to 
swell with family pride and motherly indignation, here exclaimed, Annie, get up 
immediately, and don’t disgrace eveiybody belonging to you by bumbling youi self 
like that, unless you wish to see me go out of my mind on the spot !” 

Mama^” letumed Annie. “ Waste no words on me, for my appeal is to my 
husband, and even you are nothing here.” 

‘‘Nothing'” exclaimed Mrs. Markleham. ‘‘Me, nothing! The child has 
taken leave of her senses. Please to get me a glass of water !” 

I was too attentive to the Doctor and his wife, to give any heed to this lequest; 
and it made no impression on anybody else ; so Mrs. Markleham panted, stared, and 
fanned heiself 

“ Annie said the Doctor, tenderly taking her in his hands. “ My deai ! If 
any unavoidable change has come, m the sequence of time, upon our married life, 
you aie not to blame. The fault is mine, and only mine. There is no change in 
my affection, admiration, and respect. I wish to make you happy. I truly love 
and honor you. Rise, Annie, pray 1” 

But she did not rise. After looking at him for a little while, she sank down 
closer to him, laid her arm across his knee, and dropping her head upon it, said : 

“ If I have any friend here, who can speak one woid for me, or for my husband In 
this matter ; if I have any fuend here, who can give a voice to any suspicion that my 
heart has sometimes whispered to me; if I have any friend here, who honois my 
husband, or has ever cared for me, and has anything within his knowledge, no 
matter what it is, that may help to mediate between us, — I imploie that fuend to 
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There was a profound silence. After a few moments of painful hesitation, I brolca 
the silence. 

Mrs Strong,” I said, “ there is something within my knowledge, which I have 
been earnestly entreated by Doctor Strong to conceal, and have concealed until to- 
night. But I believe the time has come when it would be mistaken faith and 
ddicacy to conceal it any longer, and when your appeal absolves me from his 
injunction.” 

She turned her face towards me for a moment, and I knew that I was right. I 
could not have resisted its entreaty, if the assurance that it gave me had been less 
convincing. 

** Our mture peace,” she said, may be in your hands. I trust it confidently to 
your not suppressing anything I know beforehand that nothing you, or any one, 
can tell me, will show my husband's noble heart in any other light than one. 
Howsoever it may seem to you to touch me, disregard that. I will speak for 
myself, befoie him, and befoie God aftei wards.” 

Thus earnestly besought, I made no refeience to the Doctor for his pei mission, 
hut, without any other compromise of the truth than a little softening of the coaise- 
ness of Uriah Keep, related plainly what had passed in that same room that night. 
The staling of Mrs. Maikleham during the whole narration, and the slnill, shaip 
interjections with which she occasionally mteiiupted it, defy descuption. 

When I had finished, Annie remained, for some few moments, silent, with her 
head bent down as I have described. Then, she took the Doctoi's hand (he was 
sitting in the same attitude as when we had entered the room}, and piessed it to her 
breast, and kissed it. Mi Dick softly raised her; and she stood, when she began 
to speak, leaning on him, and looking down upon her husband — from whom she 
never turned her eyes. 

All that has ever been in my mind, since I was manied,” she said in a low, 
submissive, tender voice, I will lay bare before you. I could not live and have 
one reservation, knowing what I know now.” 

Nay, Annie,” said the Doctor, mildly, ‘‘I have never doubted you, my child. 
There is no need; indeed there is no need, my dear.” 

There is great need,” she answered, in the same way, that I should open my 
whole heart before the soul of generosity and truth, whom, year by year, and day 
by daj'-, I have loved and venerated more and more, as Heaven knows 1” 

“ Really,” interrupted Mis. Markleham, ** if I have any discretion at all — ” 

(“Which you haven’t, you Marplot,” obseived my aunt, in an indignant 
whisper.) 

— “I must be permitted to observe that it cannot be requisite to enter into the^t 
details ” 

“No one but my husband can judge of that, mama,” S 2 ^d Annie, without re- 
moving her eyes from his face, “ and he will hear me. If I say anything to give 
you pain, mama, forgive me. I have borne pain first, often and long, myself.” 

“ Upon my word 1” gasped Mrs. Markleham. 

“When I was very young,” said Annie, “ quite a little child, my first associa- 
tions with knowledge of any kind were inseparable from a patient friend and teacher 
— the friend of my dead father — ^who was always dear to me. I can remember 
nothing that I know, without remembering him. He stored my mind with its liist 
treasures, and stamped his character upon them all. They never could have been, 
I think, as good as they have been to me, if I had taken them fiom any other 
hands ” 

“ Makes her mother nothing exclaimed Mrs. Markleham. 

“Not so, mama,” said Annie ; “but I make him what he was. I must do that. 
As I grew up, he occupied the same place still, I was proud of his interest: 
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deeply, ^.«vv.fully attached to him. I looked up to him I can hardly 

describe how — as a father, as a guide, as one whose praise was diffeient fiom all 
other piaise, as one m whom I could have tiusted and confided, if I had doubled 
all the world You know, mama, how young and inexpeiienced I was, when you 
presented him before me, of a sudden, as a lover.” 

“ I have mentioned the fact, fifty times at least, to everybody heie !” said Mrs. 
Markleham. 

Then hold your tongue, for the Lord’s sake, and don’t mention it any more !” 
muttered my aunt. ) 

“ It was so great a change : so great a loss, I felt it at first,” said Annie, still pre- 
serving the same look and tone, “that I was agitated and distressed. I was but a 
gill; and when so great a change came in the chaiacter m which I had so long 
looked up to him, I thiuK I was sorry. But nothing could have made him what he 
used to be again ^ and I was proud tliat he should think me so worthy, and we 
weie married ” 

“ — At Saint Alphage, Canterbury,” observed Mis. Markleham 

(“ Confound the woman !” said my aunt, “she wonH be quiet !”) 

“ I nevei thought,” pioceeded Annie, with a heightened coloi, “of any worldly 
gain that my husband would bung to me. My young heai-t had no room in its 
homage for any such pool icfeience Mama, forgive me when I say that it 
who fiist piesented to my mind the thought that any one could wiong me, and 
wrong him, by such a cruel suspicion.” 

“Mel” cried Mis. Maikleham, 

(“ Ah ! You, to be sure !” observed my aunt, “and you can’t fan it away, my 
military friend I”) 

“ It was the first unhappiness of my new life,” said Annie. “It was the first 
occasion of every unhappy moment I have known. Those moments liave been 
moie, of late, than I can count; but not — my generous husband I — not foi the 
reason you suppose ; for in my heart there is not a thought, a recollection, or a 
hope, that any powei could sepaiate from you 1” 

She laised her eyes, and clasped her hands, and looked as beautiful and true, I 
thought, as any Spirit. The Doctor looked onhei, henceforth, as stedfastly as she 
on him. 

“ Mama is blameless,” she went on, “of having ever urged you for herself, and 
she IS blameless in intention everyway, I am suic, — but when I saw how many 
importunate claims were pressed upon you in my name ; how you were traded on 
in my name ; how generous you weie, and how Mr Wickfiekl, wdio had your wel- 
fare very much at heart, resented it, the fiist sense of my e\posuie to the mean 
suspicion that my tenderness was bought — and sold to you, of all men, on earth — - 
fell upon me, like unmerited disgrace, m which I forced you to paiticipate. I can- 
not tell you what it was — mama cannot imagine what it was — to have this dread 
and trouble always on my mind, yet know in my own soul that on my mariiago-day 
I crowned the love and honor of my life !” 

“A specimen of the thanks one gets,” cried Mrs. Markleham, m tears, “for 
taking care of one’s family ’ I wish I was a Turk! ” 

(“I wish you were, with all my hcait — and in your native country!” said my 
aunt. ) 

“It was at that time that mama was most solicitous about my Cousin Maldon, 

I had liked him.” she spoke softly, but without any hesitation: “veiy much. 
We had been little lovers once. If circumstances had not happened otherwise, I 
plight have come to persuade myself that I really loved him, and might have 
maaied him, and been most wretched. There can be no disparity in marriage like 
pnsuitabihty of mind and purpose.” 
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I pondered on tliose words, even while I was studiously attending to what 
followed, as if they had some particular inteiest, or some strange application that 
I could not divine. Theie can be no dispaiity in mairiage like unsuitability of 
mmd and purpose” — disparity m marriage like unsuitability of mind and 
purpose.” 

There is nothing,” said Annie, that we have in common. I have long found 
that theie is nothing. If I were thankful to my husband for no more, instead of for 
so much, I should be thankful to him for having saved me from the first mistaken 
impulse of my undisciplined heait.” 

She stood quite still, before the Doctor, and spoke with an earnestness that 
thrilled me. Yet hei voice was just as quiet as befoie. 

When he was waiting to be the object of your munificence, so fiecly bestowed 
for my sake, and when I was unhappy in the meicenaiy shape I was made to wear, 
I thought It would have become him better to have worked his own way on. I 
thought that if I had been he, I would have tried to do it, at the cost of almost any 
haidship. But I thought no woise of him, until the night of Ins depailiiie for 
India. That night 1 knew he had a false and thankless heait. I saw a double 
meaning, tlien, in Mi Wickfield’s scrutiny of me. I perceived, for the fust time, 
the daik suspicion that shadowed my life.” 

“ Suspicion, Annie !” said the Doctor. No, no, no !” 

your mind there was none, I know, my husband!” slie returned. ^^Ancl 
when I came to you, that night, to lay down all my load of shame and grief, and 
knew that I had to tell, that, underneath your roof, one of my own kindied, to 
whom you had been a benefactor, for the love of me, had spoken to me woids tliat 
should have found no utteiance, even if I had been the weak and mertenary wretch 
he thought me — my mind levolted fiom the taint the veiy tale conveyed. It died 
upon my lips, and from that hour till now has never passed them.” 

Mis. Maikleham, with a shoit groan, leaned back m her easy chaii 5 and retired 
behind her fan, as if she wcie never coming out any moie. 

‘*I have never, but in your piesence, intei changed a word with him from that 
time ; then, only when it has been necessaiy for the avoidance of this explanation. 
Years have passed since he knew fioni me, what his situation here was. The 
kindnesses you have secietly done foi his advancement, and then disclosed to me, 
for my surprise and pleasuie, have been, you will believe, but aggravations of the 
unhappiness and burden of my secret.” 

She sunk down gently at the Doctoi’s feet, thougli he did his utmost to prevent 
her ; and said, looking up, tearfully, into his face : 

** Do not speak to me yet 1 Let me say a little morel Bight or wrong, if this 
were to be done again, I think I should do just the same. You never can know 
what it was to be devoted to }'0U, with those old associations; to find that any one 
could be so haid as to suppose that the truth of my heart was bartered away, and 
to be sunoiinded by appearances confiiming that belief, I was veiy young, and 
had no adviser. Between mama and me, in all relating to you, there was a wide 
division. If I shrunk into myself, hiding the disiespect I had undergone, it was 
because I honored you so much, and so much wished that you should honor me 1 ” 

Annie, my pure heart said the Doctor, ‘‘ my dear girl 1” 

“A little more! a very few words more! I used to think there were so many 
whom you might have mairied, who would not have brought such charge and 
trouble on you, and who would have made your home a worthier home. I used to 
be afraid that I had better have lemained your pupil, and almost your child. I 
used to fear that I was so unsuited to your learning and wisdom. If all this made 
me shrink within myself (as indeed it did), when I had that to tell, it was still 
because I honoied you so much, and hoped that you might one day honor me.” 
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^‘Tliat day has shone this long time, Annie,” said the Doctor, ^‘and can hare 
but one long night, my clear.” 

Another word ! I afterwards meant — stedfastly meant, and purposed to myself 
— to bear the whole weight of knowing the unworthiness of one to whom you had 
been so good. And now a last word, dearest and best of friends I The cause of 
the late change in you, which I have seen with so much pain and soirow, and have 
sometimes referred to my old appiehension — at other times to liiigeung suppositions 
nearer to the tiuth — ^has been made clear to-night ; and by an accident I have also 
come to know, to-mght, the full measuie of your noble trust in me, even under that 
mistake. I do not hope that any love and duty I may render iti return, will ever 
make me woxthy of your priceless confidence; but with all this knowledge fiesh 
upon me, I can lift my eyes to this dear face, revered as a fathei^s, loved as a 
liusband^s, sacred to me in my childhood as a fnencrs, and solemnly declaie that m 
my lightest thought I had never wionged you; never wavered in the love and the 
fidelity I owe you 

She had her aims around the Doctor’s neck, and he leant his head down over 
her, mingling his grey hair with her daik blown tresses. 

Oh, hold me to youi heart, my husband ! Never cast me out ! Do not think 
or speak of dispanty between us, for there is none, except in all my many imper- 
fections. Every succeeding year I have known this better, as I have esteemed you 
moie and moie. Oh, take me to yoin lieait, my husband, for my love was founded 
on a lock, and it endiiies 1” 

In the silence that ensued, my aunt walked gravely up to Mr. Dick, without at 
all huirymg heiself, and gave him a hug and a sounding kiss. And it was vciy 
foitunate, with a view to his ciedit, that she did so; foi I am confident that I 
detected him at that moment in the act of making prepaiations to stand on one leg, 
as an appiopriate expression of delight 

‘‘ You aie a veiy remaikable man, Dick I” said my aunt, with an air of unqualified 
approbation ; *‘aiid nevei pretend to be anything else, for I know better!” 

With that, my aunt pulled him by the sleeve, and nodded to me; and we thiee 
stole quietly out of the room, and came away. 

‘^That’s a settler for our militaiy fiiend, at any late,” said my aunt, on the 
way home. I should sleep the better foi that, if theie was nothing else to be 
glad of!” 

She was quite oveicome, I am afraid,” said Mi. Dick, with gieat commiseia- 

tion. 

** What ! Did you ever see a crocodile overcome’” inqimcd my aunt. 

** I don’t think I ever saw a ciocodile,” letuuied Mr. Dick, miklly. 

“ Thcie never would have been anything the matter, if it hadn’t been for that 
old Animal,” said my aunt, with stiong emphasis It ’s very much to be wished 
that some mothers woukl leave then daughteis alone aflei maniage, and not be so 
violently affectionate. They seem to think the only letum that can be made them 
for bunging an unfoitunate young woman into the world— Cud bless my soul, as if 
she asked to be brought, or wanted to come ! — is full liberty to woiiy hei out of it 
again. What are you thinking of, Tiot?” 

I was thinking of all that had been said. My mind was still running on some of 
the expiessions used. Theie can be no dispaiity in marriage like unsuitability of 
mind and puipose.” ‘‘The fiist mistaken impulse of an undisciplined heart” 
“ My love was founded on a rock ” But we were at home; and the tiodden leayeg 
weie lying undei-foot^ and the autumn wind was blowing. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

INTELLIGENCE. 

I MUST have been married, if I may tiust to my impeifect memory for dates, about 
a year or so, when one evemng, as I \vas ictuinmg fiom a solitary walk, thinkimr 
of the book I was then wilting— for my success had steadily mcieased with niy 
steady application, and I was engaged at that time upon my fiist woik of fiction— I 
carne past Mrs. Sleeiforth’s house. I had often passed it befoie, duiing my 
residence in that neighbouihood, though never when I could choose another road. 
Howbeit, it did sometimes happen that it was not easy to find another, without 
making a long ciicuit ; and so 1 had passed that way, upon the whole, pietty often. 

I had never done more than glance at the house, as 1 went by with a quickened 
step. It had been unifoimly gloomy and dull. None of the best rooms abutted on 
the road ; and the narrow, hoavily-fiamed old-fashioned windows, never cheeiful 
under any cii cuinstances, looked very dismal, close shut, and u i th their blinds always 
diawn down. There w'as a covered way acioss a little paved comt, to an entiauce 
that was never used ; and theie was one round staircase window, at odds with all the 
rest, and the only one unshaded by a blind, svhich had the same unoccupied blank 
look. I do not remember that I ever saw a light in all the house. If I had been a 
casual passer-by, I should have piobably supposed that some childless peison lay 
dead in it. If X had happily possessed no knowledge of the place, and had seen it 
often in that changeless state, I should have pleased my fancy with many ingenious 
speculations, I daie say. 

As It was, I thought as little of it as I might. But my mind could not go by it and 
leave it, as my body did j and it usually awakened a long tram of meditations. 
Coming before me on this particular evening that I mention, mingled with the 
childish recollections and later fancies, the ghosts of half-formed hopes, the biokcn 
shadows of disappointments dimly seen and undeistood, the blending of experi- 
ence and imagination, incidental to the occupation with which my thoughts had 
been busy, it was more than commonly suggestive. I fell into a brown study as I 
walked on, and a voice at my side made me start. 

It was a woman’s voice, too. I was not long in recollecting Mis. Steerforth’s 
little parloi-maicl, who had formally worn blue ribbons in her cap. She had taken 
them out now, to adapt herself, I suppose, to the altered chaiacter of the house ; and 
woie but one or two disconsolate bows of sober blown 

“ If you please, sir, would you have the goodness to walk in, and speak to Miss 
Dartle ^ 

‘‘Has Miss Dartle sent you for meT^ I inquired. 

‘ Not tO'Txight, sir, but it ^s just the same. Miss Dartle saw you pxiss a nic“ht or 
two ago ^ and I was to sit at work on the staircase, and when I saw you pass aijaia, 
to ask you to step m and speak to liei.” 

Rurned back, and mquiied of my conductor, as we went along, how Mrs. Steer- 

kept her own loom a good deal. 

When we aiiived at the house, I was duected to Miss Dai tie in the garden, and 
le t to make my presence known to liei myself. She was sitting on a seat at one end 
ot a kind of tenace, oveilookmg the gieat city. It was a sombre evening, with a 

^ prospect scowling in the distance, with here 

an lere some iaiger object staiting up into the sullen glaie, I fancied it was no 
tnapt companion to the memory of this fieice woman. 
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She saw me as I advanced, and rose foi a moment to receive me* I tlionglit her, 
then, still more colorless and thin than when I had seen her last; the hashing eyes 
still brighter, and the scar still plainer. 

Our meeting was not cordial. We had parted angrily on the last occasion ; and 
there was an air of disdain about her, which she took no pains to conceal. 

“lam told you wish to speak to me, Miss Dai tie said I, standing near her, 
with my hand upon the back of the seat, and declining her gestuie of invitaticur to 
sit down. 

“ If you please,’’ said she. * “ Piay has this giil been found ?” 

“ No.” 

“ And yet she has run away !” 

I saw her thin lips working while she looked at me, as if they were eager to load 
her with reproaches. 

“ Run away ?” I repeated. 

“ Yes! From him,” she said, with a laugh. “ If she is not found, peihaps she 
never will be found. She may be dead !” 

The vaunting cruelty with winch she met my glance, I nevei saw expiessed in any 
other face that evei I have seen 

“ To wish her dead,” said I, “ may be the kindest wish that one of her own sex 
could bestow upon her. I am glad that time has softened you so much. Miss 
Dai tie.” 

She condescended to make no reply, but, turning on me with another scornful 
laugh, said : 

“The fi lends of this excellent and much-injuied young lady aie fiiends of yours 
You are their champion, and assert their rights. Do you wish to know what is 
known of her ?” 

“ Yes,” said I. 

She rose with an ill-favored smile, and taking a few steps towauls a wall of holly 
that was near at hand, dividing the lawn fiom a kitchen-garden, said, in a louder 
voice, “ Come heie — as if she weie calling to some unclean beast 

“You will restiam any demonstrative championship or vengeance in this place, 
of course, Mi. Copperfield said she, looking over her shoulder at me with the 
same expression. 

I inclined my head, without knowing what she meant; and she said, “Come 
here!” again; and letuined, followed by tlie respectable Mr Lit timer, who, with 
undimimshed respectability, made me a bow, and took up his position behind her. 
The air of wicked grace : of ti luinph, in which, strange to say, there was yet some- 
thing feminine and alluring : with which she reclined upon the seat between us, and 
looked at me, was woithy of a ciniel Pimcess in a Legend. 

“ Now,” said she, impenously, without glancing at Inm, and touching the old 
wound as it throbbed : peihaps, in this instance, with pleasuie rather than pain. 
“ Tell Ml. Coppeifield about the flight.” 

“Mr. Janies and myself, ma’am ” 

“ Don’t addiess yourself to me !” she interrupted with a frown. 

“Mr. James and myself, sir ” 

“ Nor to me, if you please, ” said I. 

Mr. Littimer, without being at all discomposed, signified by a slight obeisance, 
that anything that was most agieeable to us was most agreeable to him ; and began 
again • 

“ Mr. James and myself have been abioad with the young woman, ever since she 
left Yarmouth under Mr. James’s protection. We have been m a vaiiety of places, 
and seen a deal of foreign country. We have been 111 Fiance, Switzerland, Italy — 
m fact, almost all parts.” 
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He looked at the back of the seat, as if he were addressing himself to that ; and 
foftly played upon it with his hands, as if he weie striking choids upon a dumb 
piano 

Mr, James took quite uncommonly to the young woman ; and was moie settled, 
for a length of time, than I have known him to be since I have been in his seivice. 
The young woman was very improvable, and spoke the languages; and wouldn’t 
have been known for the same comitry-peison, I noticed that she was much admired 
wherever we went,” 

Miss Dxitle put her hand upon hei side. I saw him steal a glance at her, and 
slightly smile to himself. 

Very much admiied, indeed, the young woman was. What with her dress; 
what with the air and sun; what with being made so much of; what with this, that, 
and the other; her meuts really attracted general notice ” 

He made a short pause. Her eyes wandered lestlessly over the distant prospect, 
and she bit hei aether lip to stop that busy mouth. 

Taking his hands from the seat, and placing one of them within the other, as he 
settled himself on one leg, Mr, Littimer proceeded, with his eyes cast down, and his 
respectable head a little advanced, and a little on one side: 

The young woman went on in this manner for some time, being occasionally 
low in her spirits, until I think she began to weary Mi. James by giving way to 
her low spirits and tempers of that kind ; and things weie not so comfoi table. Mr, 
James he began to be restless again. The more lestless he got, the woise she got; 
and I must say, for myself, that I had a very difficult lime of it indeed between the 
two Still matters were patched up here, and made good thei e, over and over again ; 
and altogether lasted, I am sure, for a longei time than anybody could have ex- 
pected ” 

Recalling her eyes from the distance, she looked at me again now, with her 
formei air Mr. Littimer, clearing his thioat behind his hand with a respectable 
short cough, changed legs, and went on ; 

** At last, when there had been, upon the whole, a good many words and 
reproaches, Mi James he set off one morning, from the neighbomhood of Naples, 
where we had a villa (the young woman being veiy partial to the sea), and, under 
pretence of coming back in a day or so, left it in chaige with me to break it out, 
that, for the general happiness of all concerned, he was” — here an interruption of 
the short cough — “gone. But Mr. James, I must say, ceitainly did behave 
extremely honoiable ; for he proposed that the young woman should marry a very 
respectable peison, who was fully prepared to oveilook the past, and who was, 
at least, as good as anybody the young woman could have aspired to in a regular 
way : her connexions being very common.” 

He changed legs again, and wetted his lips. I was convinced that the scoundiel 
spoke of himself, and I saw my conviction leflected in IMiss Dartle’s face. 

“ This I also had it in charge to communicate. I was willing to do anything to 
relieve Mr. James from his difficulty, and to restoie harmony between himself and 
an affectionate parent, who has undergone so much on his account. Theiefore I 
undertook the commission. The young woman’s violence when she came to, after 
I broke the fact of his departure, was beyond all expectations. She was quite 
mad, and had to be held by force ; or, if she couldn’t have got to a knife, or got 
to the sea, she ’d have beaten her head against the maible floor.” 

Miss Dartle, leaning back upon the seat, with a light of exultation in hei face, 
seemeJd almost to caress the sounds this fellow had uttered. 

“ But when I came to the second part of what had been entrusted to me,” said 
Mr Littimei, rubbing his hands, uneasily, “which anybody might have supposed 
would have been, at all events, appreaated as a kind intention, then the young 
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woman came out in her true colors. A moie outiageous peison I never did see 
Her conduct was surprisingly bad, ^ She had no more giatitude, no moie feeling, 
no more patience, no more reason in her, than a stock or a stone. If I hadn’t 
been upon my guard, I am convinced she would have had my blood, 

“ I think the better of her for it,” said I, indignantly 

Mr. Littimer bent his head, as much as to say, Indeed, sir? But you’re 
young !” and resumed his naiiative. 

“It was necessary, in shoit, for a time, to take away everything nigh her, that 
she could do herself, or anybody else, an injury with, and to shut her up close. 
Notwithstanding which, she got out in the night ; forced the lattice of a window, 
that I had nailed up myself ; diopped on a vine that was trailed below \ and never 
has been seen or heard of, to my knowledge, since.” 

“She IS dead, peihaps,” said Miss Dartle, with a smile, as if she could have 
spurned the body of the xuined girl. 

“She may have diowred heiself, miss,” returned Mr. Littimer, catching at an 
excuse for addressing himself to somebody. “ It ’s very possible. Or, she may 
have had assistance fiom the boatmen, and the boatmen’s wives and children. 
Being given to low company, she was very much m the habit of talking to them 
on the beach, Miss Dartle, and sitting by their boats. 1 have known her do it, 
when Mr. James has been away, whole days. Mi. James was far fiom ^Dlcased to 
find out once, that she had told the childien she was a boatman’s daughter, and 
that in her own countiy, long ago, she had roamed about the beach, like them.” 

Oh, Emily I Unhappy beauty ! What a pictme rose before me of her sitting 
on the far-off shore, among the children like herself when she was innocent, listen- 
ing to little voices such as might have called her Mother had she been a poor man’s 
wife ; and to the great voice of the sea, with its eternal “Never moie I” 

“ When it was clear that nothing could be done, Miss Dartle — ” 

“ Did I tell you not to speak to me?” she said, with stem contempt, 

“You spoke to me, miss,” he replied. “I beg your pardon. But it is my 
service to obey,” 

“ Do your service,” she returned. “Finish your stoiy, and go !” 

“ When it was clear,” he said, with infinite respectability, and an obedient bow, 
“that she was not to be found, I went to Mi. James, at the place wheie it had 
been agreed that I should wiite to him, and infoimed him of what had occurred. 
Words passed between us 111 consequence, and I felt it due to my chaiacter to leave 
him. I could bear, and I have borne, a gieat deal fiom Mr. James \ but he 
insulted me too far. He hurt me. Knowing the unfortunate difieience between 
himself and his mother, and what her anxiety of mmd was likely to be, I took the 
liberty of coming home to England, and relating — ” " 

“For money which I paid him,” said Miss Dartle to me, 

“Just so, ma’am — and relating what I knew. I am not aware,” said Mr, 
Littimer, after a moment’s reflection, “ that there is anything else. I am at present 
out of employment, and should be happy to meet with a respectable situation.” 

Miss Dartle glanced at me, as though she would inquire if there weie anything 
that I desired to ask. As there was something which had occurred to my mmd, I 
said in leply : 

“ I could wish to know from this — creature,” I could not bring myself to utter 
anymore conciliatory word, “whether they intercepted a letter that was wiitten 
to her from home, or whether he supposes that she received it.” 

He 1‘emained calm and silent, with his eyes fixed on the ground, and the tip of 
every finger of his right hand d^cately poised against the tip of every finger of his 
left 

Miss Daitie turned her head disdainfully towards him* 
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“I beg your paidon, mi&s,’’ he said, awakening from his abstiaction, *‘but, 
however submissive to you, I have my position, though a seivant. Mi Copper- 
field and you, miss, are different people. If Mr. Coppeifieid wishes to know any- 
thing fiom me, I take the libeity of icmmding Mr. Coppeifieid that he can put a 
question to me I have a chaiacter to maintain. 

After a moraentaiy stuiggle with myself, I turned my eyes upon him, and said, 
** You have lieaid my question. Consider it addiesscd to yomself, if you choose. 
What answer do you make 

** Sii,” he rejoined, with an occasional sepaiatiou and icunion of those delicate 
tips, my hnswer must be qualified; because, to betiay Mr James’s confidence to 
Ills mothei, and to betiay it to you, are two different actions. It is not probable, 
I consider, that Mr. James would encouiage the receipt of letters likely to inciease 
low spuits and unpleasantness ; but fuither than that, sii, I should wish to avoid 
going.” 

Is that all inquiied Miss Dartle of me. 

I indicated that I had nothing more to say. Except,” I added, as I saw him 
moving off, **that I imclei stand this fellow’s part in the wicked stoiy, and that, as 
I shall make it known to the honest man who has been her father from her child- 
hood, I would recommend him to avoid going too much into public ” 

He had stopped the moment I began, and had listened wnth his usual repose of 
manner, 

‘‘Thank you, sir. But you’ll excuse me if I say, sir, that there are neither 
slaves nor slave-driveis in this country, and that people are not allowed to take the 
law into their own hands. If they do, it is moie to their own peril, I believe, than 
to other people’s. Consequently speaking, I am not at all afiaid of going wherever 
I may wish, sir.’' 

With that, he made a polite bow ; and, with another to Miss Dartle, went away 
through the arch in the wall of holly by which he had come. Miss Dai tie and I 
regarded each other for a little while in silence ; her manner being exactly what it 
was, when she had produced tlie man, 

“He says besides,” she observed, with a slow cuiling of her lip, “that his 
master, as he hears, is coasting Spam ; and this done, is away to gratify his sea- 
faring tastes till he is weary. But this is of no interest to you. Between these two 
pioud persons, mother and son, there k a wider breach than before, and little hope 
of Its healing, for they are one at heart, and lime makes each more obstinate and 
imperious. Neither is this of any interest to you ; but it introduces what I wish to 
say. This devil whom you make an angel of, I mean this low girl whom he picked 
out of the tide-mud,” with her black eyes full upon me, and her passionate finger 
up, “may be alive, — for I believe some common things are hard to die. If she is, 
you will desire to have a peail of such price found and taken care of. We desiie 
that, too ; that he may not by any chance be made her prey again. So far, we are 
united m one interest ; and that is why I, who would do her any mischief that so coarse 
a wietch is capable of feeling, have sent for you to hear what you have heard.” 

I saw, by the change m her face, that some one was advancing behind me. It 
was Mrs. Steerforth, who gave me her hand more coldly than of yore, and with an 
augmentation of her fonner stateliness of manner ; but still, I perceived — and I was 
touched by it — with an ineffaceable remembrance efimy old love for her son. She 
was greatly altered. Her fine figure was far less upright, her handsome face was 
deeply marked, and her hair was almost white But when she sat down on the 
seat, she was a handsome lady still ; and well I knew the bright eye with its lofty 
look, that had been a light in my very dreams at school. 

“Is Mr, Copperfield mfoimed of eveiythmg, Eosaf* 
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And lias lie lieaid Littimer liimsclf?” 

** Yes ; I have told him why you wished it ’’ 

''You are a good girl. I have had some slight coiiesponclence with your former 
fiiend, sir,” adchcssiiig me, "but it has not lestoicd his sense of duty or natuial 
obligation. Theiefoie I have no other object in this, than what Kosa has 
mentioned. If, by the coiuse which may relieve the mind of the decent man you 
bi ought here (for whom I am soiry — I can say no 11101 e), my son may be saved 
from again falling into the snaies of a designing enemy, well 

She drew heiself up, and sat looking stiaight befoie hei, far away. 

Madam,” I said lespectfully, "I undei stand. I assure you I am in no danger 
of putting any strained consti action on your motives. But I must say, even to you, 
having known tins injuied family from childhood, that if you suppose the giil, so 
deeply wTongccl, has not been ciuelly deluded, and would not rather die a hundred 
deaths than take a cup of water from your son’s hand now, you cheiish a teirible 
mistake.” 

"Well, Rosa, well!” said Mis Steerfoilh, as the other was about to in tei pose, 
' it IS no matter Let it be. You aie maiiietl, su, I am told 
I answeied that I had been some tune mariied. 

" And aie doing well ? I heai little m the quiet life I lead, but I undci stand you 
are beginning to be famous.” 

"I have been veiy fortunate,” I said, "and find my name connected with some 
praise ” 

"You have no mother?” — ^in a softened voice. 

"No.” 

"It is a pity,” she returned. 'She would have been proud of you. Good 
night !” 

I took the hand she held out with a dignified, unbending aii, and it was as 
calm in mine as if her breast had been at peace. Her pride could still its very 
pulses, it appealed, and diaw the placid veil before hci face, thioiigh which she sat 
looking straight before her on the far distance. 

As I moved away from them along the ten ace, I could not help observing how 
eadily they both sat gazing on the prospect, and how it thickened and closed 
ound them Heie and there, some eaily lamps were seen to twinkle in the 
slant city; and in the eastern quaitcr of the sky the land light still hoveied, 
ut, from the gi eater pait of the bioad valley intei posed, a mist was using like a 
a, which, mingling with the daikness, made it seem as if the gatheung waters 
ould encompass them. I have reason to 1 emember this, and think of it with 
ve; for before I looked upon those two again, a stormy sea had risen to then 
et 

Reflecting on what had been thus told me, I felt it right that it should be com- 
umcated to Mr. Peggotty. On the following evening I went into London in 
.j^aest of him Pie was always wancleimg about from place to place, with his one 
object of recoveimg Ins niece before linn ; but was more in London than elsewheie. 
OiLcn and often, now, had I seen him in the dead of night passing along the sticets, 
seaichmg, among the few who loitered out of doois at those untimely hours, for 
what he dreaded to find. 

He kept a lodging over the little chandler’s shop in Himgeiford Market, which I 
have had occasion to mention more than once, and from which he fust went forth 
upon his euand of mercy. IliUier I directed my walk. On making inquiry for 
him, I learned from the people of the house that he had not gone out yet, and I 
should find him in his loom up-staus. 

He was sitting leading by a window in which he kept a few plants. The room 
was very neat and oiJeily. I saw in a moment that it was always kept prepared 
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or her reception, and that he never went out but he thought it possible he might 
)nng her home* He had not heard my tap at the door, and only raised his eyes 
,vhen I laid my hand upon his shoulder. 

‘‘Mas’r Davy! Thankee, sir ! thankee hearty, for this visit! Sit ye down. 
iTou he kindly welcome, sir !’^ 

Mr. Peggotty,” said I, taking tire chair he handed me, *^donh expect much ! 
[ have heaid some news.” 

‘‘ Of Km’ly !” 

He put Ais hand, in a nervous manner, on his mouth, and turned pale, as he 
ixed bis eyes on mine. 

“It gives no clue to where she is \ but she is not with Him.” 

He sat down, looking intently at me, and listened in piofound silence to all I had 

0 tell. I well remember the sense of dignity, beauty even, with which the patient 
gravity of his face impressed me, when, having gradually removed his eyes from 
nine, he sat looking downward, leaning his forehead on his hand. He offeied no 
nterniption, but remained throughout peifectly still. He seemed to pursue her 
iguie through the narrative, and to let eveiy other shape go by him, as if it were 
lothing. 

When I had done, he shaded his face, and continued silent. I looked out of the 
vindow for a little while, and occupied myself with the plants. 

“ How do you fare to feel about it, Mas’r Davy he inquired at length. 

“I think that she is living,” I replied. 

“ I doen’t know. Maybe the fiist shock was too rough, and in the wildness of 

ler art ! That theie blue water as she used to speak on. Could she have 

howt o’ that so many year, because it was to be liei giave !” 

He said this, musing, in a low, fiightened voice; and walked across the little 
oom. 

“And yet,” he added, “ Mas’r Davy, I have felt so sure as she was living — I 
lave know’d, awake and sleeping, as it was so trew tliat I should find her — I have 
leen so led on by it, and held up by it — that I doen’t believe I can have been 
ieceived. No ! Emly ’s alive !” 

He put his hand down fiimly on the table, and set his sunburnt face into a reso- 
ute expression. 

“ My niece, Em’ly, is alive, six !” he said, stedfastly. “ I doen’t know wlieer it 
:omes from, or how His, but I am told as she’s alive !” 

He looked almost like a man inspued, as he said it. I waited for a few moments, 
mtil he could give me his undivided attention ; and then proceeded to explain the 
precaution, that, it had occurred to me last night, it would be wise to take. 

“Now, my dear fiiend — ” I began. 

“ Thankee, thankee, kind sir,” he said, grasping my hand in both of his 

“ If she should make her way to London, which is likely — ^for where could she 
lose herself so readily as in this vast city ; and what would she wish to do, but lose 
Mid hide herself, if she does not go home ” 

“And she won’t go home,” he intei-posed, shaking his head moiinifully. “ If 
she had left of her own accord, she might ; not as ’t was, sir.” 

“ If she should come here,” said I, “I believe there is one person, here, moie 
likely to discover her than any other in the woild. Do you remembei — heai what 

1 say, with fortitude — think of your gieat object ! — do you remember Maitha?” 

“ Of our town ?” 

I needed no other answer than his face. 

“ Do you know that she is in London?” 

“ I have seen hex in the streets,” he answered with a shiver. 

“ But you don’t know,” said 1, “ that Emily was charitable to her, with Ham’s 
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he turned his head and pointed to a solitaiy female figure flitting along the opposite 
side of the street. I knew it, readily, to be the figure that we sought. 

We ciossed the road, and weie piessiiig on towards her, when it occurred to me 
that she might be more disposed to feel a woman’s interest in the lost girl, if we 
spoke to her in a quieter place, aloof from the crowd, and where we should be less 
observed. I advised my companion, therefore, that we should not addiess hei yet, 
but follow her; consulting in this, likewise, an indistinct desire I had, to know 
where she went. 

He acquiescing, we followed at a distance: never losing sight of hei, but never 
caring to come very near, as she fiequently looked about. Once she stopped to 
listen to a band of music ; and then we stopped too. 

She went on a long way. Still we went on. It was evident, from the manner 
m which she held her couise, that she was going to some fixed destination; and this, 
and her keeping in the busy streets, and I suppose tlie strange fascination m the 
secrecy and mystery of so following any one, made me adheie to my first pmq}Ose. 
At length she turned into a dull, daik street, whei*e the noise and crowd were 
lost , and I said, We may speak to her now and, mending oui pace, we went 
after her. 


CHAPTER XLVIL 

MARTHA. 

We were now down in Westminster. We had turned back to follow her, having 
encountered her coming towards us; and Westminster Abbey was the point at 
which she passed from the lights and noise of the leading sheets. She proceeded 
so quickly, when she got fiee of the two currents of passengers setting towards and 
from the bridge, that, between this and the advance she had of us when she struck 
off, we were in the nairow water-side street by Millbank before we came up wdlh 
hei. At that moment she crossed the road, as if to avoid the footsteps that she 
heard so close behind ; and, without looking back, passed on even more rapidly, 

A glimpse of the river through a dull gateway, where some waggons were housed 
for the night, seemed to arrest my feet. I touched my companion without speaking, 
and we both forboie to cross after her, and both followed on that opposite side of 
the way ; keeping as quietly as we could in the shadow of the houses, but keeping 
very near her. 

There was, and is when I write, at the end of that low-lying street, a dilapidated 
little wooden building, piobably an obsolete old feuy -house. Its position is just at 
that point wheie the street ceases, and the road begins to lie between a row of 
houses and ihi nvex. As soon as she came here, and saw the water, she stopped 
as if she had come to her destination ; and presently went slowly along by the 
brink of the river, looking intently at it. 

All the way here, I had supposed that she was going to some house ; indeed, I 
had vaguely entertained the hope that tlie house might be m some way associated 
with the lost gill. But, tliat one dark glimpse of the rivei, tlirough the gateway, 
had mstmetively prepared me for her going no farther. 

The neighbourhood was a dreaiy one at that time ; as oppressive, sad, and sohtary 
by night, as any about London. There were neither whaives nor houses on the 
melancholy waste of road near the great blank Prison. A sluggish ditch deposited 
its mud at the prison walls. Coarse grass and rank weeds straggled over all the 
marshy land in the vicinity. In one part, carcases of houses, inauspiciously begun 
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apd never finibhed, lotted away. In another, the giouiid uas cumbeicd with lUbty 
iron monsters of steam-boilers, wheels, cranks, pipes, furnaces, paddles, anchors, 
diving-bells, windmill-sails, and I know irot what stiange objects, accumulated by 
some speculator, and grovelling in the dust, underneath which — having sunk into 
the soil of their own weight in wet weather — they had the appearance of vainly 
trying to hide themselves. The clash and glare of sundiy fieiy Woiks upon the 
river side, arose by night to disturb everything except the heavy and unbroken 
smoke that poured out of their chimneys. Slimy gaps and causeways, winding 
among old wooden piles, with a sickly substance clinging to the like green 

hair, and the rags of last year’s handbills offering rewards for drowned men flutter- 
ing above high-water mark, led down through the ooze and slush to the ebb tide. 
Theie was a story that one of the pits dug for the dead m the time of the Gieat 
Plague was hereabout; and a blighting influence seemed to have pioceeded from it 
over the whole place. Or else it looked as if it had gradually decomposed into that 
nightmare condition, out of the overflowings of the polluted stream. 

As if she weie apart of the refuse it had cast out, and left to coiiuption and 
decay, the girl we had followed strayed down to the river’s brink, and stood in the 
midst of this night-picture, lonely and still, looking at the water. 

Theie were some boats apd barges astiand m the mud, and these enabled us to 
come within a few yards of her without being seen I then signed to Mr. Peggotty 
to lemam where he was, and emerged from their shade to speak to her. I did not 
appioach her solitary figure without tiembhng; for this gloomy end to her deter- 
mined walk, and the way in which she stood, almost within the caveiiious shadow 
of the iron bridge, looking at the lights crookedly reflected in the stiong tide, 
inspired a dread within me. 

I think she was talking to herself. I am sure, alllioiigh absorbed in gazing at the 
water, that her shawl was off her shoulders, and that she was muflling her hands 
in it, in an unsettled and bewildered way, more like the action of a sleep walker 
than a waking person. I know, and never can foi get, that theie was that m her 
wild manner which gave me no assuiance but that she would sink befoie my eyes, 
until I had her arm within my grasp. 

At the same moment I said **Maitha!” 

She utteied a teiiified scream, and stiiiggled with me with such strength that I 
doubt if I could have held hei alone. But a stronger hand than mine was laid upon 
her ; and when she laised her frightened eyes and saw whose it was, she made but 
one moie effoit and dropped down between us. We earned her away fiom the 
water to where theie weie some dry stones, and there laid her down, crying and 
moaning. In a little while she sat among the stones, holding her wretched head 
with both her hands. 

“ Oh, the river !” she cried passionately. “ Oh, the river I’^ 

Plush, hush I” said I. Calm yourself.” 

But she still repeated the same words, continually exclaiming, Oh, the iiver 
over and over again. 

I know It ’s like me !” she exclaimed. “ I know that I belong to it I know 
that it ’s the natural company of such as I am ! It comes from country places, 
where there was once no haim in it — and it cieeps through the dismal stieets, 
defiled and miseiable — and it goes away, like my life, to a great sea, that is always 
troubled — and I feel that I must go with it 1” 

I have never known what despair was, except in the tone of those words, 

I can’t keep awayfiom it I can’t forget it. It haunts me day and night 
It’s the only thing in all the woild that I am fit for, 01 that ’s fit for me. Oh, the 
dreadful river !” 

The tiiought passed through my mind that in the face of my companion, as he 
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looked upon lier without speech or motion, I might have read his ntece^s history, if 
I had known nothing of it I never saw, in any painting or reality, honor and 
compassion so impressively blended. He shook as if he would have fallen ; and 
his hand— I touched it with my own, for his appeal ance alainied me — was deadly 
cold. 

She is in a state of frenzy,” I whispered to him “She will speak differently 
in a little time.” 

I don’t know what he would have said in answei. He made some motion with 
his mouth, cand seemed to think he had spoken ^ but he had only pointed to her 
with Ms outstretched hand. 

A new bmst of ciying came upon her now, in which she once moie hid her face 
among the stones, and laybefoie us, a piostiate image of humiliation and ruin. 
Knowing that this state must pass, before we could speak to her with any hope, I 
ventured to lestrain him when he would have raised her, and we stood by in silence 
until she became moie tianquil. 

“Martha,” said I then, leaning down, and helping her to lise — she seemed to 
want to rise as if with the intention of going away, but she was weak, and leaned 
against a boat. ‘ ‘ Do you know wb this is, who is with me ?” 

She said faintly, “ Yes ” 

“ Do you know that we have followed you a long way to-night ?” 

She shook her head. She looked neither at him noi at me, but stood in a 
humble attitude, holding her bonnet and shawl in one hand, without appealing 
conscious of them, and piessingthe other, clenched, against her foiehead. 

“Aie you composed enough,” said I, “to speak on the suliject which so 
interested you — I hope Heaven may lemember iD — that snowy night?” 

Hei sobs biohe out afiesh, and she mui mured some inaiticulate thanks to me for 
not having diiveu her away ftoin the dooi. 

“ I want to say nothing for myself,” she said, aftei a few moments. “1 am ba<l, 
I am lost. I have no hope at all. But tell him, sir, ” she had shi imk away from him, 
“if you don’t feel too hard to me to do i<" that 1 never was in any wav the cause of 
his misfortune ” 

“ It has never been attributed to you,” I returned, earnestly responding to her 
earnestness. 

“ It was you, if I don’t deceive myself,” she said, in a bioken voice, “ tnat came 
into the kitchen, the night she took such pity on me ; was so gentle to me ; didn’t shi ink 
away from me like all the rest, and gave me such kind help ! Was it you, sii ?” 

“ It was,” said I. 

“ I should have been in the liver long ago,” she said, glancing at it with a tenible 
expression, “ if any wiong to hei had been upon my mind. I never could have 
kept out of it a single wmtei’s night, if I had not been free of any share in tliat !” 

“The cause of her flight is too well undeistood,” I said, “You aie innocent of 
any pait m it, we thoioughly believe, — ^we know.” 

“ Oh I might have been much the better for her, if I had had a better heart I” 
exclaimed the girl, with most foiloin legiet; “for she was always good to me! 
She never spoke a word to me but what was pleasant and right. Is it likely I 
would try to make her what I am myself, knowing what I am myself so well? 
When I lost everything that makes life dear, the woist of all my thoughts was 
that I was parted foi eve\ fiom her’” 

Mr. Peggotty, standing with one hand on the gunwale of llie boat, and his eyes 
cast down, put Ins disengaged hand befoie his face. 

“And when I heard what had happened before that snov’y night, fiom some 
belonging to our town,” cried Martha, “ the bitterest thought in all my mind was, 
that the people would remember she once kept company with me, and would say 
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I had corrupted her ! When, Heaven knows, I would have died to have brought 
back her good name 

Long unused to any self-control, the piercing agony of her remorse and guef was 
teinble. 

To have died, would not have been much — what can I say? — I would have 
lived !” she cued. “ I w^ould have lived to be old, in the wretched streets— and to 
wander about, avoided, in the dark — and to see the day break on the ghastly line 
of houses, and lemembcr how the same sun used to shine into my rooi^ and wake 
me once — I would have done even that to save her 

Sinking on the stones, she took some in each hand, and clenched them up, as if 
she would have ground them. She writhed into some new posture constantly: 
stiffening her arms, twisting them before her face, as though to shut out fiom her 
eyes the little light theie was, and diooping her head, as if it were heavy with 
insupportable recollections. 

“ What shall I ever do she said, fighting thus with her despair. How can I 
go on as I am, a solitaiy curse to myself, a living disgrace to every one I come 
near!’^ Suddenly she turned to my companion. ‘‘Stamp upon me, kill me! 
When she was your pride, you would have thought I had done her harm if I had 
brushed against her in the street. You cank believe — why should you? — a syllable 
that comes out of my lips It would be a binning shame upon you, even now, if 
she and I exchanged a word. I don’t complain* I don’t say she and I are alike. 
I know there is a long, long way between us. I only say, with all my guilt and 
wretchedness upon my nead, that I am grateful to her from my soul, and love her. 
Oh don’t tlnnk that all the power I had of loving anything, is quite worn out! 
Throw me away, as all the world does. Kill me for being wixat I am, and having 
ever known her; but don’t think that of me !” 

He looked upon her, while she made this supplication, in a wild distracted 
manner ; and, when she was silent, gently raised her. 

“ Martha,” said Mr. Peggotty, “God foibid as I should judge you Forbid as 
I, of all men, should do that, my girl! You doen’t know half the change that’s 
come, in course of time, upon me, when you think it likely. Well !” he paused a 
moment, then went on “You doen’t understand how ’tis that this here gentleman 
and me has wished to speak to you. You doen’t undei stand what ’tis we has afoie 
us. Listen now'” 

His influence upon her was complete. She stood, shnnkmgly, before him, as if 
she were afraid to meet his eye:^ but her passionate sorrow was quite hushed and mute. 

“If you heerd,” said Mr. Peggotty, “owt of what passed between Mas’r Davy 
and me, th’ night when it snew so haid, you know as I have been — ^wheer not — ^fur 
to seek my dear niece. My dear niece,” he repeated steadily. “Fur she's more 
dear to me now, Martha, tkun ever she was dear afore.” 

She put her hands before her face ; but otherwise remained qmet. 

“ I have heerd her tell,” said Mr, Peggotty, “ as you was eaily left fatherless and 
motherless, with no friend fur to take, in a rough seafaring-way, their place. 
Maybe you can mess that if you ’d had such a friend, you ’d have got into a way 
of being fond of mm in course of time, and that my niece was kiendei daughter-hke 
to me,” 

As she was silently trembling, he put her shawl carefully about her, taking it up 
fiom the ground for that puipose 

“ Whereby,” said he, “I know, both as she would to go to the wureld’s furdest 
end with me, if she could once see me again ; and that she would fly to the wui eld’s 
fuidest end to keep off seeing me For though she ain’t no call to doubt my love, 
and doen’t — and doen’t,” he repeated, with a quiet assuiance of the truth of what 
he said, “ theie ’s shame steps in, and keeps betwixt us.” 
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I read, in eveiy word of bis plain impicssive way of delivering himself, new 
evidence of bis having thought of this one topic, in eveiy feature it piesented. 

“According to our reckoning,” he pioceeded, “Mas’r Davy’s neie, and mine, 
she is like, one day, to make her own poor sohtaiy course to London. We believe 
— Mas’r Davy, me, and all of us — that you aie as innocent of eveiything that has 
hefel her, as the unboin child. You Ve spoke of her being pleasant, kind, and 
gentle to you. Bless her, I knew she was! I knew she always was, to all 
You’re thankful to her, and you love hei. Help us all you can to find her, and 
may Heavei^ i eward you I” 

She looked at him hastily, and for the first time, as if she weie doubtful of what 
he had said. 

“Will you trust me?” she asked, in a low voice of astonishment 

“ Full and fiee!” said Mr. Peggot^/. 

“ To speak to hei, if I should ever find her; shelter her, if I have any shelter to 
divide with her ; and then, without her knowledge, come to you, and bring you to 
hei she asked huinedly. 

We both lephed together, Yes !” 

She lifted up hei eyes, and solemnly declaied that she would devote hei self to 
this task, feivently and faithfully That she would never waver in it, nevei be 
diverted from it, never relinquish it while there was any chance of hope. If she 
were not true to it, might the object she now had in life, which bound her to some- 
thing devoid of evil, in its passing away from her, leave her more foilom and moie 
despaiimg, if that were possible, than she has been upon the iivei’s blink that 
night; and then might all help), human and Divine, renounce her eveimoiel 

She did not laise her voice above her bieath, or addiess us, but said this to the 
night sky; then stood profoundly quiet, looking at the gloomy ■‘water. 

We judged it expedient, now, to tell her all we knew; which I recounted at 
length. She listened with gieat attention, and with a face that often changed, but 
had the same puipose in all its varying expressions. Ilei eyes occasionally filled 
with teais, but those she lepressed. It seemed as if her spirit were quite altered, 
and she could not be too quiet. 

She asked when all v’as told, where we were to be communicated with, if 
occasion should arise. Under a dull lamp in the road, I wiote our two addresses 
on a leaf of my pocket-book, which X tore out and gave to her, and which she put 
in her poor bosom. 1 asked her whore she lived heiself. She said, after a pause, 
in no place long* It were betlei not to know. 

Mr Peggotty suggesting to me, in a whisper, what had already occuried to 
myself, I took out my puise ; but I could not prevail upon her to accept any money, 
nor could I exact any piomise from hei that she would do so at another time. J 
represented to her that Mr Peggotty could not be called, for one m his condition, 
poor; and that the idea of her engaging in this seaich, while depending on her own 
resources, shocked us both. She continued stedfast. In this particulai, his in- 
fluence upon her was equally poweiless with mine. She giatefully thanked him, 
but remained inexorable. 

“ Theie may be work to be got,” she said. “ I ’ll try.” 

“At least take some assistance,” I returned, “until you have tried.” 

“ I could not do what I have promised, for money,” slie replied. “ I could not 
take it, if I was starving. To give me money would be to take aw^ay your trust, to 
take away the object that you have given me, to take away the only certain thing 
that saves me from the river.” 

“ In the name of the great Judge,” said I, “before whom you and all of us must 
stand at His dread tune, dismiss that teirible idea! We can all do some good, if 
we will” 
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Slie trembled, and her lip shoolc, and her face was paler, as she answered: 

“ It has been put into your hearts, perhaps, to save a wretched creature for 
repentance. I am afraid to think so; it seems too bold. If any good should come 
of me, I might begin to hope ; for nothing but harm has ever come of my deeds 
yet. I am to be trusted, for the first time in a long while, with my miserable life, 
on account of what you have given me to try for. 1 know no more, and I can say 
no more/’ 

Again she repressed the tears that had begun to flow; and, putting out her 
trembling hand, and touching Mr. Peggotty, as if there was some heali^ vntue in 
him, went away along the desolate road. She had been ill, probably mr a long 
time. I observed, upon that closer opportunity of observation, that she was worn 
and haggard, and that her sunken eyes expressed privation and endurance. 

We followed her at a short distance, our way lying in the same direction, until 
we came back into the lighted and populous streets. I had such implicit confidence 
in her declaration, that I then put it to Mr. Peggotty, whether it would not seem, 
in the onset, like distrusting her, to follow her any farther. He being of the same 
mind, and equally reliant on her, we suffered her to take her own road, and took 
ours, which was towards Highgate. He accompanied me a good part of the way 5 
and when we parted, with a prayer for the success of this fiesh efort, there was a 
new and thoughtful compassion m him that I was at no loss to interpret. 

It was midnight when I arrived at home. I had reached my own gate, and was 
standing listening for the deep bell of Saint Paul’s, the sound of which I thought 
had been borne towards me among the multitude of striking clocks, when I was 
rather surpused to see that the door of my aiinPs cottage was open, and that a famt 
light in the entiy was shining out across the road. 

Thinking that my aunt might have relapsed into one of her old alarms, and 
might be watching the progress of some imagmaiy conflagration in the distance, I 
went to speak to her. It was with very great surprise that I saw a man standing 
in her little garden. 

He had a glass and bottle in his hand, and was in the act of drinking. I stopped 
short, among the thick foliage outside, for the moon was up now, thoughobscuied; 
and I lecogmsed the man whom I had once supposed to be a delusion of Mr. Dick’s, 
and had once encountered with my aunt in the streets of the city. 

lie was eating as well as drinking, and seemed to eat with a hungry appetite. 
He seemed cuiious regarding the cottage, too, as if it were the fiist time he had 
seen it. After stooping to put the bottle on the ground, he looked up at the 
windows, and looked about; though with a covert and impatient an, as if he was 
anxious to be gone. 

The light in the passage was obscured for a moment, and my aunt came out. 
She was agitated, and told some money into his hand. I heard it chink. 

What’s the use of this?” he demanded. 

“ I can spare no more,” returned my aunt. 

Then I can’t go,” said he. Ileie ! You may take it back !” 

You bad man,” returned my aunt, with great emotion ; “ how can you use me 
so? But why do I ask? It is because you know how weak I am! What have I 
to do, to free myself for ever of your visits, but to abandon you to your deserts?” 

** And why don’t you abandon me to my deserts?” said he. 

You ask me why !” returned my aunt. ‘‘ What a heait you must have !” 

He stood moodily rattling the money, and shaking his head, until at length he 
said : 

Is this all you mean to give me, then?” 

It is all I emt give you,” said my aunt. You know I have had losses, and am 
poorer than I used to be. I have fold you so. Plavmg got it, why do you give me 
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the pain of looking at you foi another moment, and seeing what you have 
become?” 

I have become shabby enough, if you mean that,” he said. ** I lead the life of 
an owL” 

You stripped me of the gi eater part of all I ever had,” said my aunt. You 
closed my heart against the whole world, years and yeais. You tieated me falsely, 
ungiatefully, and cruelly. Go, and repent of it. Don’t add new injuiies to the 
long, long list of injuries you have done me !” 

“Aye I” he returned. “It’s all very fine! — Well! I must do tlie best I cam 
for the present, I suppose.” 

In spite of himself, he appeared abashed by my aunt’s indignant tears, and came 
slouching out of the garden. Taking two or thiee quick steps, as if I had just come 
up, I met him at the gate, and went in as he came out. We eyed one another 
narrowly in passing, and with no favor, 

“ Aunt,” said I, hurriedly. “ This man alanning you again ! Let me speak to 
him. Who is he?” 

“ Child,” returned my aunt, taking my aim, “come in, and don’t speak to me 
for ten minutes.” 

We sat down in her little parlor. My aunt retired behind the round green fan of 
former days, which was sciewed on the back of a chair, and occasionally wiped 
her eyes, for about a quarter of an hour. Then she tame out, and took a seat 
beside me. 

“ Trot,” said my aunt, calmly, “it’s my husband.” 

“ Your husband, aunt? I thought he had been dead 

“ Dead to me,” returned my aunt, “ but living ” 

I sat m silent amazement. 

^‘Eetsey Trotwood don’t look a likely subject for the tender passion,” said my 
aunt, composedly, “but the time was, Tiot, when she believed in that man most 
entirely. Wlien she loved him, Tiot, right well. When theie was no pi oof of 
attachment and affection that she would not have given him. He repaid her by 
breaking her fortune, and nearly bieaking her heart. So she put all that soit of 
sentiment, once and for ever, in a grave, and filled it up, and flattened it down.” 

My dear good aunt I” 

“ 1 left him,” my aunt proceeded, laying her hand as usual on the back of mine, 
“generously- I may say at this distance of time, Tiot, that I left him geneiously. 
He had been so ciuel to me, that I might have effected a separation on easy terms 
for myself; but I did not. He soon made ducks and diakes of what I gave him, 
sank lower and lower, married another woman, I believe, became an adventurer, 
a gambler, and a cheat. What he is now, you see. But he was a hue-looking 
man when I mained him,” said my aunt, with an echo of her old pnde and admiia- 
tion m her tone ; “ and I believed him — I was a fool ! — to be the soul of honor 1” 

She gave my hand a squeeze, and shook her head. 

“He IS nothing to me now, Tiot, less than nothing. But, sooner than have 
him punished for Ins offences (as he would be if he piowled about in this countiy), 
I give him moie money than I can afford, at inteivah when he leappeais, to go 
away, I was a fool when I married him ; and I am so fai an inciuable fool on that 
subject, that, for the sake of what I once believed him to l)e, I wouldn’t have even 
this shadow of my idle fancy hardly dealt v/ith. Foi I was in earnest, Tiot, if ever 
a woman was ” 

My aunt dismissed the matter with a heavy sigh, and smoothed her dicss. 

“Theie, my deal !” she said. “Now, you know the beginning, middle, and 
end, and all about it. W’^e won’t mention the subject to one another any more ; 
neither, of course, will you mention it to anybody else This is my grumpy, fiumjiy 
story, and we ’ll keep it to ourselves, Tiotl” 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 

DOMESTIC. 

I I.ABOEED hard at my boolc, without allowing it to inteifere with the punctual 
dibchaige of my newspaper duties; and it came out and was veiy successM. I was 
not stunned by the praise which sounded 111 my ears, notwithstanding that I was 
keenly alive to it, and thought better of my own performance, I have little doubt, 
tlian anybody else did. It has always been in my observation of human nature, 
tliat a man who has any good reason to believe m himself never flourishes himself 
before the faces of other people in order that they may believe in him. For this 
reason, I retained niy modesty in veiy self-respect ; and the more praise I got, the 
moie I tried to descive. 

It IS not my purpose, in this recoid, though in all other essentials it is my written 
memory, to pursue the history of my own fictions. They express themselves, and 
I leave them to themselves. When I lefcr to them, incidentally, it is only as a 
pait of my progress. 

Having some foundation for believing, by this time, that nature and accident had 
made me an author, I pursued my vocation with confidence. Without such 
assurance I should ceitainly have left it alone, and bestowed my eneigy on some 
other endeavour. I should have tried to find out what nature and accident really 
had made me, and to be that, and nothing else. 

I had been wutmg, in the newspaper and elsewhere, so prosperously, that when 
my new success w'as achieved, I considered myself reasonably entitled to escape 
from the dreary debates. One joyful night, theiefore, I noted down the music of 
tlie parliamentary bagpipes for the last time, and I have nevei heard it since ; though 
I still recognise the old drone in the newspapeis, without any substantial variation 
(except, pel haps, that there is moie of it) all the li\elong session 

I now wiite of the time when I had been mained, I suppose, about a year and a 
half. After several varieties of expeiunent, we had given up the housekeeping as a 
bad job. The house kept itself, and we kept a page. The principal function of 
this retainer was to quancl wdth the cook; 111 which respect he was a peifect 
Whittington, without his cat, or the remotest chance of being made Loid Mayor. 

He appears to me to have lived in a hail of saucepan-lids. His whole existence 
was a scuffle. He would shiiek for help on the most impioper occasions, — as when 
we had a little dmnei party, or a few fiiends in the evening, — and would come 
tumbling out of the kitchen, with iion missiles flying aftei him. We wanted to get 
nd of him, but he was veiy much attached to us, and wouldn’t go. He was a 
tearful boy, and bioke into such deplorable lamentations, when a cessation of our 
connexion was hinted at, that we were obliged to keep him. He had no mother — 
no anything m the way of a lelative, that I could discover, except a sister, who fled 
to America the moment we had taken him off her hands; and he became quarteied 
on us like a liorrible young changeling. He had a lively perception of his own 
unfoitunate state, and was always lubbing his eyes with the sleeve of his jacket, or 
stooping to blow his nose on the extreme corner of a little pocket-handkeichief, 
which he never WQuld take completely out ofJiis pocket, but always economised and 
sccreted- 

This unlucky page, engaged in an evil hour at six pounds ten per annum, was a 
source of continual trouble to me. I watched him as he greiv — and he giew like 
scarlet beans — with painful apprehensions of the time when he would begin to 
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shave ; even of the days when he would be bald oi giey. I saw no prospect of ever 
getting rid of him ; and, projecting myself into the future, used to think what an 
inconvenience he would be when he was an old man. 

I never expected anything less, than this unfoitunate’s manner of getting me out 
of my difficulty. lie stole Doia’s watch, which, like eveiything else belonging to 
us, had no paiticiilar place of its own; and, converting it into money, spent the 
produce (he was always a weak-minded boy) m incessantly ndmg up and down 
between London and Uxbiidge outside the coach. He was taken to Bow Stieet, 
as well as J remember, on the completion of his fifteenth jouiney ; when four-aneW 
sixpence, and a second-hand fife which he couldn’t play, were found upon his 
pel son 

The surprise and its consequences would have been much less disagreeable to me 
if he had not been penitent. But he was very penitent indeed, and in a peculiar 
way — not in the lump, but by instalments. For example ; the day after that on 
which I was obliged to appear against him, he made certain levelations touching a 
hamper m the cellai, which we believed to be full of wme, but which had nothing 
m it except bottles and corks. We supposed he liad now eased his mind, and told 
the woist he knew of the cook; but, a day or two aftei wards, his conscience sus- 
tained a new twinge, and he disclosed how she had a little giil, who, eaily every 
moniing, took away our biead; and also how he himself had been suborned to 
maintain the milkman in coals In two or tluee days moie, I was infoiiiicd by the 
authonties of his having led to the discovery of suloins of beef among the kitchen- 
stuff, and sheets in the lag-bag A little while aftciwaids. he bioke out in an 
entirely new direction, and confessed to a knowledge of buiglaiioiis intentions as to 
our piemises, on the part of the pot-boy, who was immediately taken up. I got lo 
be so ashamed of being such a victim, that I would have given him any money to 
hold his tongue, oi would have offered a round biibe for his being pei nutted to run 
away. It was an aggravating circumstance m the case that he had no idea of this, 
but conceived that he was making me amends in eveiy new dibcoveiy • not to say, 
heaping obligations on my head. 

At last I ran away myself, whenever I saw an emissary of the police approaching 
with some new intelligence; and lived a stealthy life until he was tued and oideretl 
to be transported. Even then he couldn’t be quiet, but was always wiiting us 
letters ; and wanted so much to see Bora before he went away, that l')ora went to 
visit him, and fainted when she found herself inside the iron bars. In shoit, I had 
no peace of my life until he was expatriated, and made (as I afterwards heaul) a 
shepherd of, ‘‘up the countiy ” somewhere ; I have no geogi apliical idea wheie. 

All this led me into someseiious reflections, and piescnted our mistakes in a new 
aspect; as I could not help communicating to Doia one evening, in spite of my 
tenderness foi her 

“ My love,” said I, “ it is very painful to me to think that our want of system and 
management, involves not only ourselves (which we have got used to), but other 
people.” 

“You have been silent for a long time, and now you are going to be cross I” 
said Dora. 

“No my near, indeed I Let me explain to you what I mean.” 

“ I thiBK I don’t want to know,” said Dora. 

“ But I want you to know, my love. Put Jip down.” 

Dora put his nose to mine, and said “ Boh 1” to drive my seriousness away ; 
but, not succeeding, ordered him into his Pagoda, and sat looking at me, with her 
hands folded, and a most resigned little expression of countenance. 

“ The fact is, my dear,” 1 began, “there is contagion in us. We infect eveiy 
one about us.” 
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I resolve to form my Child- Wife's Afind. 

I might have gone on in this figurative manner, if Doia’s face had not admonished 
me that she vi'as wondering with all her might whether I was going to propose an,]? 
new kind of vaccination, or other medical remedy, for this unwholesome state of 
oius. Theiefoie I checked myself, and made my meaning plainer. 

“ It is not merely, my pet,” said I, “that we lose money and comfoit, and even 
temper sometimes, by not learning to be more caieful ; but that we incur the 
serious responsibility of spoiling everyone who comes into our service, or has any 
dealings with us. I begin to be afiaid that the fault is not entiiely on one side, 
but that these people all turn out ill because we don’t turn out very well o^jrselves.’^ 

“Oh, what an accusation,” exclaimed Doia, opening her eyes wide ; “ to say 
that you ever saw me take gold watches ! Oh 1 ” 

“ My dearest,” I i emonstrated, “don’t talk pi eposteious nonsense I Who has 
made the least allusion to gold watches ?” 

“You did,” returned Dora. “You know you did. You said I hadn’t turned 
out well, and compared me to him.” 

“ To whom ?” 1 asked. 

*To the page,” sobbed Dora. “Oh, you cruel fellow, to compare your affec- 
tionate wife to a tiansported page ^ Why didn’t you tell me your opinion of me 
befoie we were inaiiied? Why didn’t you say, you haid-heaited thing, that you 
weie convinced I was worse than a transpoited page? Oh, what a dieadful 
opinion to have of me ! Oh, my goodness !” 

“Now, Doia, my love,” I returned, gently trying to remove the handkerchief 
she pressed to her eyes, “ this is not only very lidiculoiis of you, but very wrong 
In the fust place, it’s not hue.” 

“You always said he was a slory-tellei,” sobbed Doia. “And now you say 
the same of me 1 Oh, what shall I do 1 What shall I do 1” 

“ My daihnggiil,” I retorted, “I really must entreat you to be reasonable, and 
listen to what I did say, and do say. My dear Dora, unless we leain to do our duty 
to those whom we employ, they will never learn to do their duty to us. I am 
afraid we present oppoitunities to people to do wiong, that never ought to be pie- 
sented. Even if we wcie as lax as we are, in all our aiiangements, by choice—'* 
which we aie not — even if we liked it, and found it agreeable to be so — winch we 
don’t — I am peisuaded we should have no light to go on in this way. We are 
positively coirupting people We are bound to think of that. I can’t help thinking 
of It, Doia, It IS a leflection I am unable to dismiss, and it sometimes makes me 
very uneasy. There, dear, that ’s all. Come now. Don’t be foolish !” 

Doia would not allow me, for a long time, to remove the handkerchief. She 
sat sobbing and muimunng behind it, that, if I was uneasy, why had I ever been 
man led ^ Why hadn’t I said, even the day before we went to church, that I knew 
I should be uneasy, and I would lather not ? If I couldn’t beai her, why didn’t I 
send her away to her aunt’s at Putney, or to Julia Mills in India 2 Julia would be 
glad to see her, and would not call her a tiansported page ; Julia never had called 
her anj^thing of the sort. In short, Dora was so afflicted, and so afflicted me by 
being m that condition, that I felt it was of no use repeating tins kind of effort, 
though never so mildly, and I must take some other course. 

What other comse was left to take? To “foim her mind?” This was a 
common phrase of words which had a fair and promising sound, and I lesolved to 
foim Dora’s mind. 

I began immediately. When Doia was very childish, and I would* have 
infinitely prefer led to humor her, I tried to be grave — and disconcerted her, and 
myself too. I talked to her on the subjects which occupied my thoughts ; and I 
read Shakespeare to her — and fatigued her to the last degree. I accustomed 
myself to giving her, as it wexe q^uite casually, little sciaps of useful information. 
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or sound opinion — ^and she started from them when I let them off, as if they had 
been crackers. No matter how incidentally or naturally I endeavoured to form 
my little wife’s mmd, I could not help seeing that she always had an instinctive 
perception of what I was about, and became a prey to the keenest apprehensions, 
in particular, it was clear to me, that she thought Shakespeaie a terrible fellow. 
The formation went on veiy slowly, 

I pressed Traddles into the seivice without his knowledge ; and whenever he 
came to see us, exploded my mines upon him for the edification of Dora at second 
hand. amount of practical wisdom I bestowed upon Traddles in this manner 
was immense, and of the best quality ; but it had no other effect upon Dora than 
to depiess her spirits, and make her always neivous with the diead that it would 
be her turn next. I found myself in the condition of a schoolmaster, a trap, a 
pitfall ; of always playing spider to Dora’s fly, and always pouncing out of my hole 
to her infinite disturbance. 

Still, looking forward through this intermediate stage, to the time when there 
should be a peifect sympathy between Dora and me, and when I should have 
^"formed her mind” to my entire satisfaction, I persevered, even for months. 
Finding at last, however, that, although. I had been all this time a very porcupine 
or hedgehog, bristling all over with determination, I had effected nothing, it began 
to occur to me that perhaps Dora’s mind was already formed. 

On further consideration this appeared so likely, that I abandoned my scheme, 
which had had a more promising appearance in words than in action ; lesolving 
henceforth to be satisfied with my child-wife, and to try to change her into nothing 
else by any process, I was heartily thed of being sagacious and piudent by 
myself, and of seeing my dailing under restraint so, I bought a pretty pair of 
ear-rings for her, and a collar for Jip, and went home one day to make myself 
agreeable, 

Dora was delighted with the little presents, and kissed me joyfully ; but, there 
was a shadow between us, however slight, and I had made up my mind that it 
should not be there. If theie must be such a shadow anywhere, I would keep it 
for the future m my own bieast. 

I sat down by my wife on the sofa, and put the ear-rings in her ears ; and then I 
told her that I feared we had not been quite as good company lately, as we used 
to be, and that the fault was mine. Which I sincerely felt, and which indeed it 
was. 

The truth is, Dora, my life,” I said, 1 have been trying to be wise.” 

‘‘And to make me wise too,” said Dora, timidly. Haven’t you, Doady ?” 

I nodded assent to the pretty inquiiy of the raised eyebrows, and kissed the 
parted lips. 

“ It ’s of not a bit of use,” said Dora, shaking her head, until the ear-rings rang 
again. You know what a little thing I am, and what I wanted you to call me 
from the first. If you can’t do so, I am afraid you ’ll never like me. Are you 
sure you don’t think, sometimes, it would have been bettei to have — ” 

“ Done what, my dear T For she made no effort to proceed. 

“ Nothing !” said Dora, 

“Nothing’” I repeated. 

She put her arms round my neck, and laughed, and called herself by her favoiite 
name of a goose, and hid hei face on my shoulder in such a profusion of curls that 
it was ^iiite a task to clear them away and see it. 

“Don’t I think it would have been belter to have done nothing, than to have 
tned to form my little wife’s mind ?” said I, laughing at myself. “Is that the 
question? Yes, indeed, I do ” 

“ l& that what you have been trying ?” cried Doia. “ Oh what a shocking boy »’* 
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But I shall never try any morep said I. “ For I love her dearly as she is.” 

“ Without a story — really?” inquired Dora, creeping closer to me. 

** Why should I seek to change,” said I, ‘‘what has been so precious to me for* 
so long? You never can show better than as your own natuial self, my sweet 
Dora ; and we ^11 try no conceited expeiiments, but go back to our old way, and be 
happy.” 

“ And be happy 1” returned Dora. “Yes I All day I And you won’t mmd 
things going a tiny moisel wrong, sometimes 

“No, no,” said L “ We must do the best we can.” 

“And you won’t tell me, any more, that we make other people bad,” coaxed 
Doia ; “will you ? Because you know it ’s so dreadfully cross !” 

“ No, no,” said I. 

“ It ’s better for me to be stupid than uncomfoi table, isn’t it ?” said Dora. 

“ Better to be naturally Dora than anything else in the world.” 

“ In the woild ! Ah Doady, it ’s a laige place 1” 

She shook hei head, tuined her delighted bright eyes up to mine, kissed me, 
broke into a merry laugh, and sprang away to put on Jip’s new collar. 

So ended my last attempt to make any change m Dora. I had been unhappy in 
trying it ; I could not enduie my own solitary wisdom ; I could not reconcile it with 
her former appeal to me as my child-wife. I lesolved to do what I could, m a 
quiet way, to improve our pioceedmgs myself; but, I foresaw that my utmost 
would be veiy little, or I must degenerate into the spider again, and be foi ever 
lying in wait. 

And the shadow I have mentioned, that was not to be between us any moie, but 
was to lest wholly on my own heart. How did that fall ? 

The old unhappy feeling pervaded my life. It was deepened, if it were changed 
at all ; but it was as undefined as ever, and addressed me like a stiain of sonowful 
music faintly heaid in the night. I loved my wife dearly, and I was happy ; but 
the happiness I had vaguely anticipated, once, was not the happiness I enjoyed, 
and there was always something wanting. 

In fulfilment of the compact I have made with myself, to leflect my mind on this 
paper, I again examine it, closely, and bring its seciets to the light. What I 
missed, I still regaided — I always legaided — as something that had been a dieam 
of my youthful fancy ; that was incapable of icahsation ; that I was now discover- 
ing to be so, with some natural pain, as all men did. But, that it would have been 
better for me if my wife could have helped me more, and shared the many thoughts 
in which I had no partner ; and that this might have been ; I knew. 

Between these two ineconcileable conclusions: the one, that what I felt was 
general and unavoidable; the other, that it was particular to me, and might have 
been different: I balanced cuiiously, with no distinct sense of their opposition to 
each other. When I thought of the airy dreams of youth tliat are incapable of 
realisation, I thought of the better state preceding manhood that I had outgrown. 
And then the contented days with Agnes, m the dear old house, arose befoie me, 
like spectres of the dead, that might have some lenewal in another woild, but never 
never more could be reanimated heie. 

Sometimes, the speculation came into my thoughts, What might have happened, 
or what would have happened, if Doia and I had never known each other ? But, 
she was so incoiporated with my existence, that it was the idle^^t of all fancies, 
and would soon use out of my icach and sight, like gossamer floating in theTair. 

I always loved her. What I am desciibing, slumbcicd, and half awoke, and 
slept ugain, in the innermost recesses of my mind. Theie was no evidence of it in 
me ; I know of no influence it had in anything I said or did. I bore the weight of 
all uui lutle caies, and all my piojects ; Dora held the pens ; and we both feit that 
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our shares were adjusted as the case required. She was tiuly fond of me, and 
proud of me ; and when Agnes wiote a few eainest words in her letters to Dora, of 
the pride and interest with which my old fnends heard of my growing i eputation, 
and read my book as if they heard me speaking its contents, Dora read them out 
to me with tears of joy in her bright eyes, and said I was a dear old clever, 
famous boy. 

*‘The first mistaken impulse of an undisciplined heart.” Those words of Mis. 
Strong’s weie constantly recuning to me, at this time ; weie almost always piesent 
fb my nwid. I awoke with them, often, in the night j I remember to have even 
read them, in dreams, inscribed upon the walls of houses. For I knew, now, 
that my own heait was undisciplined when it first loved Doia ; and that if it had 
been disciplined, it never could have felt, when we weie married, what it had felt 
in its secret experience. 

*‘Theie can be no disparity in marriage, like unsuitability of mind and puiposc.” 
Those woids I icmembered too I had endeavotued to adapt Doia to myself, and 
found it impiacticable. It remained for me to adapt myself to Doia ; to share 
with her what I could, and be happy ; to bear cn my own shouldeis what I must, 
and he still happy. This was the discipline to which I tried to bring my heart, 
when I began to think. It made my second year much happier than my fiist ; and, 
what was better still, made Dora’s life all sunshine. 

But, as that year woie on, Dora was not strong. I had hoped that lighter hands 
than mine would help to mould her character, and that a baby-smile upon her 
breast might change my child-wife to a woman. It was not to be. The spiiit 
fiuttered for a moment on the threshold of its little prison, and, unconscious of cap- 
tivity, took wing. 

When I can run about again, as I used to do, aunt,” said Dora, I shall make 
Jip race. He is getting quite slow and lazy.” 

suspect, my dear,” said niy aunt, quietly woiking by her side, “he has a 
worse disorder than that. Age, Dora ” 

“ Do you think he is old ?” said Dora, astonished, “ Oh, how strange it seems 
that Jip should be old !” 

“It’s a complaint we are all liable to, Little One, as we get on in life,” said my 
aunt, cheerfully ; “ I don’t feel more free from it than I used to be, I assure you.” 

“But Jip,” said Dora, looking at him with compassion, “ even little Jip ! Oh, 
poor fellow 1” 

“ I dare say he ’ll last a long time yet, Blossom,” said my aunt, patting Dora on 
the cheek, as she leaned out of her couch to look at Jip, who responded by standing 
on his hind legs, and baulking himself m vaiious asthmatic attempts to scramble up 
by the head and shoulders. “He must have a piece of flannel in his house this 
winter, and I shouldn’t wonder if he came out quite fresh again, with the fioweis in 
the spring. Bless the little dog 1” exclaimed my aunt. “If he had as many lives 
as a cat, and was on the point of losing ’em all, he ’d bark at me with his last 
breath, I believe 

Dora had helped him up on the sofa ; where he really was defying my aunt to 
such a furious extent, that he couldn’t keep stiaight, but barked himself sideways. 
The more my aunt looked at him, the more he reproached her ; for, she had lately 
taken to spectacles, and for some inscrutable reason he consideied the glasses 
personal, 

Ddra made him he down by her, with a good deal of persuasion ; and when he 
was quiet, drew one of Ins long eais thiough and thiougli her hand, repeating 
thoughtfully, “ Even little Jip 1 Oh, poor fellow 1” 

“His lungs are good enough,” said my aunt, gaily, “and hk dislikes are not at 
all feeble. He has a good many years before him, no doubt. But if you want a 
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dog to race with, Little Blossom, he has lived too well for that, aud I ’ll give 
you one.” 

“ Thank you, aunt,” said Doia, faintly. “ But don’t, please !” 

No ?” said my aunt, taking off her spectacles. 

I couldn’t have any other dog but Jip,” said Doia. ‘‘It would be so unkind 
to Jip ! Besides, I couldn’t be such friends with any other dog but Jip; because 
he wouldn’t have known me befoie I was mariied, and wouldn’t have barked at 
Doady when he first came to our house. I couldn’t care foi any other dog but Jip, 
1 am afiaid, aunt.” 

To be sure 1” said my aunt, patting her cheek again. “You are light.” 

“ You are not offended,” said Doia, “are you?” 

“ Why, what a sensitive pet it is 1” cried my aunt, bending over her affectionately. 
“To think that I could be offended !” 

“No, no, I didn’t really think so,” returned Dora; “but I am a little tired, and 
it made me silly for a moment — I am always a silly little thing, you know ; but it 
made me moie silly — to talk about Jip. He has known me m all that has happened 
to me, haven’t you, Jip ? And I couldn’t bear to slight him, because he was a little 
altered — could I, Jip ?” 

Jip nestled closei to his misticss, and lazily licked hei hand. 

“You are not so old, Jip, are you, that you’ll leave your mistress yet?” said 
Doia. “We may keep one another company, a little longer !” 

My pretty Dora ! When she came down to dinner on the ensuing Sunday, and 
was so glad to see old Traddles (who always dined with us on Sunday), we thought 
she would be “running about as she used to do,” in a few days. But they said, 
wait a few days more, and then, wait a few days moie; and still she neither ran 
nor walked. She looked very pietty, and was very meriy ; but the little feet that 
used to be so nimble when they danced round Jip, wcie dull and motionless, 

I began to cany her down-staus every morning, and up-stans eveiy night. She 
would clasp me round the neck and laugh, the while, as if I did it for a wager. 
J ip would bark and caper 1 ound us, and go on befoi e, and look back on the land] ng, 
breathing short, to see that we were coming. My aunt, the best and most checiful 
of nurses, would trudge after us, a moving mass of shawls and pillows. Mr. Dick 
would not have relinquished his post of candle-bearer to any one alive. Traddles 
would be often at the bottom of the staircase, looking on, and taking cbaigc of 
sportive messages from Doia to the deaicst gul in the world. We made quite a 
gay procession of it, and my child-wife was the gayest there. 

But, sometimes, when I took her up, and felt that she was lightei in my arms, i 
dead blank feeling came upon me, as if I were approaching to some frozen regioi 
yet unseen, that numbed my life I avoided the lecognilion of this feeling by an 
name, or by any communing with myself; until one mght, when li was very stroii] 
upon me, and my aunt had Icftlier with a paiting ciy of “Good-nighl, Littf 
Blossom,” I sat down at my desk alone, and cued to think, Oh what a fatal name 1 
was5 and how the blosboin withered in its bloom upon the Ucc J 
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CHAPTER XHX. 

I AM INVOLVED IN MYSTERY. 

I RECEIVED one morning by the post, the following letter, dated Canterbury, and 
adclressecf to me at Doctors’ Commons ; which I read with some surprise , 

My DEAR Sir, 

“ Ciiciimstances beyond my individual control have, for a considerable lapse 
of time, effected a severance of that intimacy which, in the limited opportunities 
conceded to me in the midst of my professional duties, of contemplating the scenes 
and events of the past, tinged by the prismatic hues of memory, has everaffoided me,’ 
as it ever must continue to affoid, giatifying emotions of no common description. 
This fact, my dear sii, combined with the distinguished elevation to which your 
talents have raised you, deters me from presuming to aspiie to the hbeity of 
addiessmg the companion of my youth, by the familiar appellation of Copperfield I 
It is sufficient to know that the name to which I do myself the honor to refer, will 
ever be treasured among the muniments of our house (I allude to the archives con- 
nected with our former lodgeis, preserved by Mis. Micawber), with sentiments of 
personal esteem amounting to affection, 

‘Ht is not for one situated, thiough his original eirors and a fortuitous combi- 
nation of unpropitious events, as is the foundered Bark (if he may be allowed to 
assume so maiUime a denomination), wffio now takes up the pen to addiess you — 
It IS not, I repeat, for one so circumstanced, to adopt the language of compliment, 
or of congratulation. That, he leaves to abler and to purer liands. 

** If your more important avocations should admit of your ever tracing these im- 
perfect characters thus far — ^which may be, or may not be, as circumstances aiise — 
you- will naturally inquire by what object am I influenced, then, in inditing the 
present missive ? Allow me to say that I folly defei to the reasonable character of 
that inquiry, and proceed to develope it \ premising that it is not an object of a 
pecuniary natuie. 

Without mme directly referring to any latent ability that may possibly exist on 
my part, of wielding the thunderbolt, or directing the devouung and avenging flame 
a any quarter, I may be permitted to observe, in passing, that my biightest visions 
re for ever dispelled — that my peace is shattered and my power of enjoyment cle- 
troyed- — that my heart is no longer m the right place — and that I no more walk 
rect before my fellow man. The canker is in the flower. The cup is bitter to the 
irim. The worm is at his work, and will soon dispose of his victim. The sooner 
he better* But I will not digress. 

Placed in a mental position of peculiar painfiilness, beyond the assuagingieach 
even of Mrs. Micawber’s influence, though exercised m the tripartite character of 
woman, wife, and mother, it is my intention to fly from myself for a short period, 
and devote a respite of eight-and-forty hours to revisiting some metropolitan scenes 
of past enjoyment. Among other havens of domestic tranquillity and peace of mind, 
my feet will naturally tend towards the King’s Bench Pnson. In stating that I 
shall be (D. V.)on the outside of the south wall of that place of incarceration on 
civil process, the day after to-morrow, at seven in the evening, precisely, my object 
in this epistolary communication is accomplished. 

I do not feel warranted in soliciting my former friend Mr, Copperfield, or my 
Conner friend Mr. Thomas Traddles of the Inner Temple, if that gentleman is stiU 
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existent and fcrthcoming, to condescend to meet me, and renew (so far as may be) 
our past relations of the olden time, I confine myself to tin owing out the obser* 
vation, that, at the hour and place I have indicated, may be found such ruined 
vestiges as } ct 

** Remain, 

“Of 

“A 

“ Fallen Tower, 

“ Wilkins Micawbek, 

“P.S. It may be advisable to superadd to the above, the statement that Mrs, 
Micawber is not m confidential possession of my intentions.” 

I read the letter over several times. Malting due allowance for Mr. Micawber’s 
lofty -style of composition, and for the extiaoidinaiy relish with which he sat down 
and wiote long letters on all possible and impossible occasions, I still believed that 
something impoitant lay hidden at the bottom of this roundabout communication. 
I put it down, to think about it ; and took it up again, to read it once moie ; and 
was still pui suing it, when Traddles found me in the height of my peiplexity. 

“ My deal fellow,” said I, “ I never was better pleased to see you. You come 
to give me the benefit of your sober judgment at a mo«t opportune time. I have 
received a very singular letter, Traddles, from Mr. INIicawber ” 

“No?” ciied Traddles. “You don’t say so? And I have received one fiom 
Mrs. Micawber !” 

With that, Tiaddles, who was flushed with walking, and whose hair, under the 
combined effects of exercise and excitement, stood on end as if he saw a cheerful 
ghost, produced his letter and made an exchange with me. I watched him into the 
heart of Mr. Micawber’s letter, and letuined the elevation of eyebrows with which 
he said “‘Wielding the thunderbolt, or directing the devouimg and avenging 
flame V Bless me, Ccppeifield 1” — and then entered on the peiusal of fes. 
Micaw'hei's epistle. 

It ran thus . 

“ My best regaids to Mr. Thomas Traddles, and if he should still remember one 
who founerly had the happiness of being well acquainted with him, may I beg a 
few moments of his leisure time? I assure Mi. T. T. that I would not intrude 
upon his kindness, weic X in any other position than on the confines of distraction. 

“Though harrowing to myself to mention, the alienation of Mr. Micawbe- 
(formeily so domesticated) fiom his wnfe and family, is the cause of my addiessin 
my unhappy appeal to Mr. Traddles, and soliciting his best indulgence. ]\lr. T 
can form no adequate idea of the change in Mr. Micawbcr’s conduct, of his wild^ 
ness, of Ins violence. It has giadually augmented, until it assumes the appearance 
of aberration of intellect. Scarcely a day passes, I assure Mi, Traddles, on which 
some paroxysm docs not take place. Mr. T. will not reqiuie me to depict my 
feelings, when I infoimhim that I have become accustomed to hear Mr. Micawber 
assert that he has sold himself to the D. Mysteiy and scciecy have long been his 
principal characteristic, have long leplaced unlimited confidence. The slightest 
provocation, even being asked if thcie is anything he would prefer for dinner, 
causes him to expicss a wish for a sepaiation. Last night, on being childishly 
solicited for twopence, to buy ‘lemon-stimnezs’ — a local sweetmeat — he pfesented 
an oyster-knife at the twins ! 

“I entreat Llr. Tiaddles to bear with me in entciing into these details. With* 
out them, Mi. T. would indeed find it difficult to foim the faintest conception of 
my heart -1 ending situation. 
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May I now venture to confide to Mr, T. the purport of my letter? Will he 
now allow me to throw myself on his friendly consideration ’ Oh yes, for I know 
his heart I 

“ The quick eye of aftection is not easily blinded, when or me female sex. Mr. 
Micawber is going to London. Though he studiously concealed his hand, this 
morning before breakfast, in wiitmg the duection-caid which he attached to the 
little brown valise of happier days, the eagle-glance of matrimonial anxiety detected 
d,o,n, distinctly traced. The West-End destination of the coach, is the Golden 
Cross I fervently implore Mr. T. to see my misguided husband, and to 

leason with him? Daie I ask Mr. T. to endeavour to step in between Mr. 
Micawber and his agonised family ? Oh no, for that would be too much > 

'^If Mr. Coppeifield should yet remember one unknown to fame, will Mr. T. 
take charge of my unalterable regards and similai entreaties ? In any case, he will 
have the benevolence to co 7 tsider tJm commtinicaiion stnUly private^ and on no 
account ‘whatever to be alluded to^ however dtstanily^ tn the presence of Jllr, J\hcdwber* 
If Mr. T. should ever reply to it (which I cannot but feel to be most improbable), a 
letter addressed to M. E., Post Ofhee, Canterbury, will be fraught with less painful 
consequences than any addiessed immediately to one, who subscribes herself, m 
extreme distress, 

“ Mr. Thomas Traddles’s respectful friend and suppliant, 

^'Emma Micawber.’’ 

What do you think of that letter ?” said Traddles, casting his eyes upon me, 
when I had read it twice. 

What do you think of the other?” said I. For he was still leading it with 
knitted brows. 

“I think that the two together, Copperfield,” replied Traddles, “mean more 
tlian Mr. and Mrs Micawber usually mean in their correspondence — but I don’t 
know what. They are both written in good faith, I have no doubt, and without 
any collusion. Poor thing !” he was now alluding to Mrs jMicawber’s letter, and 
we weie standing side by side comparing the two ; “ it will be a charity to wiite to 
her, at all events, and tell her that we will not fail to see hli. Micawber.” 

I acceded to this, tlie more readily, because I now rcpioachecl myself with having 
treated her former letter rather lightly It had set me thinking a good deal at the 
time, as I have mentioned in its place ; but my absoiption m my own affaus, my 
experience of the family, and my hearing nothing more, had gradually ended in my 
dismissing the subject. I had often thought of the Micawbeis, but chiefly to 
wonder what “ pecuniary liabilities ” they were establishing in Can tei bin y, and to 
recall how shy Mr, Micawber was of me when he became cleik to Uiiah Keep. 

However, I now wrote a comforting letter to Mis. Micawber, in our joint names, 
and we both signed it. As we wmlked into towm to post it, Traddles and I held a 
long conference, and launched into a number of speculatians, wdiich I need not re- 
peat. We took my aunt into our counsels in the afternoon ; but our only decided 
conclusion was, that we would be veiy punctual 111 keeping Mr, Micawber’s ap- 
pointment. 

_ Although we appeared at the stipulated place a quarter of an hour befoie the 
time, we found Mi. Micawber already there. Pie was standing with ins arms folded, 
over against the wall, looking at the spikes on the top, with a sentimental expies- 
sion, asrif they were the interlacing boughs of trees that had shaded him in his 
youth. 

When we accosted him, his manner was something moie confused, and some- 
thing less genteel than of yore. He had relinquished his legal suit of black for the 
piuposes of this excursion, and wore the old surtout and tights, but not quite with 
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the old air. lie gradually picked up more and more of it as we conversed with 
him ; but, his very eye-glass seemed to hang less easily, and his shirt collar, though 
still of the old formidable dimensions, rather di coped. 

“ Gentlemen said Mr. Micawber, after the first salutations, ‘‘you are friends 
in need, and fi lends indeed. Allow me to offer my inquiries with reference to the 
physical welfare of Mrs. Coppci field tn esse^ and Mis. Traddles %n posse^ — pre- 
suming, that IS to say, that my friend Mr, Traddles is not yet united to the object 
of Ins affections, for weal and for woe.” 

We acknowledged his politeness, and made suitable replies. H^then directed 
our attention to the wall, and was beginning, “ I assuie you, gentlemen,” when I 
ventured to object to that ceremonious foim of address, and to beg that he would 
spealc to us in the old way. 

“ My dear Copperfield,” he returned, pressing my hand, “your cordiality over- 
poweis me. This reception of a shattered fiagment of the Temple once called 
Mdn — if I may be permitted so to express myself— bespeaks a heart that is an 
honor to our common nature. I was about to obseive that I again behold the 
seiene spot where some of the happiest hours of my existence fleeted by.” 

“ Made so, I am sure, by Mis Micawber,” said I. “ I hope she is well 

“Thank you,” returned Mr. Micawber, whose face clouded at this reference, 
“ she IS but so-so. And this,” said Mr. Micawber, nodding his head sorrowfully, 
“ IS the Bench ! Wheie, for the first time in many revolving years, the over- 
whelming piessure of pecuniary liabilities w^as not proclaimed, fiomday to day, 
by impoi tunate voices declining to vacate the passage ; where theie was no knocker 
on the door for any creditor to appeal to ; wheie personal semce of process was 
not required, and detainers were mciely lodged at the gate ! Gentlemen,” said 
Ml. Micawber, “when the shadow of that iron- work on the summit of the brick 
structure has been reflected on the gravel of the Paiade, I have seen my children 
thread the mazes of the intiicate pattern, avoiding the daik marks. I have been 
familiar with eveiy stone m the place. If I betray weakness, you will know how 
to excuse me.” 

“We have all got on in life since then, Mr Micawber,” said I. 

“Mr. Coppei field,” returned Mr, Micawber, bitterly, “when I was an inmate 
of that retreat I could look my fellow-man in the face, and punch his head if he 
offended me. My fellow-man and myself are no longer on those glorious terms !” 

Turning from the building in a downcast manner, Mr. Micawber accepted my 
pi offered arm on one side, and the proffered arm of Traddles on the othei, and 
walked away between us. 

“There are some landmarks,” observed Mr. Micawber, looking fondly back 
over his shoulder, “on the road to the tomb, which, but for the impiety of th5 
aspnation, a man would wish never to have passed. Such is the Bench in my 
chequered career.” 

“ Oh, you are in low spirits, Mr. Micawber,” said Traddles, 

“I am, sir,” inteiposed Mr. ^Micawber. 

“I hope,” said Traddles, “ it is not because you have conceived a dislike to the 
law — for T am a lawyer myself, you know.” 

Mr. Micav^ber answered not a woid. 

“ How IS our friend Heep, Mr. Micawber?” said I, after a silence. 

“ My dear Copperfield,” returned Mr. Micawber, bursting into a state of much 
excitement, and turning pale, “ if you ask after my employer zz your frBnd, I am 
sorry for it ; if you ask after him as 7ny friend, I sardonically smile at it In what- 
ever capacity you ask after my employer, I beg, without offence to you, to limit 
my reply to this — that whatever his state of health may be, his appearance is foxy r 
not to say diabolical. You will allow me, as a private individual, to decline pur- 
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suing a subject -which, has lashed me to the utmost verge of desperation in my pio- 

feijsional capacity,” 

I expressed my regret for having innocently touched upon a theme that loused 
him so much. May 1 ash,” said I, ‘ ‘without any hazard of repeating the mistake, 
liow my old fiiends Mi. and Miss Wickfield aie ?” 

“ Miss Wickfield,” said Mr, Micawber, now turning red, “is, as she always is, 
a pattern, and a blight example. My dear Coppcrfield, she is the only stairy spot 
111 a miseiable existence. My lespect for that young lady, my admiration of her 
character, my devotion to her for her love and truth, and goodness ! — ^Take me,” 
said Ml. Micawber, “ down a turnmg, foi, upon my soul, in my present state of 
mind I am not equal to this !” 

We ivheeled him off into a nairow street, where he took out his pocket-handker- 
chief, and stood with Ins back to a walk If I looked as gravely at him as 
Traddies did, he must have found oui company by no means inspiriting, 

“ It 13 my fate,” said Mr, Micawber, uiifeignedly sobbing, but doing e'^'en 
that, with a shadow of the old expiession of doing something genteel \ “it is my 
fate, gentlemen, that the finer feelings of our nature have become leproaches to 
me. My homage to Miss Wickfield, is a flight of aiiows in my bosom. You 
had better leave me, if you please, to walk the earth as a vagabond. The woim 
will settle my business in double-quick time.” 

Without attending to this invocation, we stood by, until he put up his pocket- 
handkerchief, pulled up his shirt-coUar, and, to delude any pcison in the neigh- 
bourhood who might have been observmg him, hummed a tune with his hat veiy 
much on one side. I then mentioned — not knowing what might be lost if we lost 
sight of him yet — that it would give me gieat pleasiue to introduce him to my 
aunt, if he would iide out to Highgate, wheie a bed was at his seivice. 

“ You shall make us a glass of your own punch, Mr klicawber,” said I, “and 
foiget whatever you have on your mind, in pleasanter reminiscences ” 

“Or, if confiding anything to fiiends will be more likely to lelieve you, you 
shall impart it to us, Mr. Micawber,” said Tiaddles, puidently. 

“Gentlemen,” returned Mr. Micawber, “do with me as you will’ I am a 
straw upon the surface of the deep, and am tossed m all directions by the elephants 
— I beg your pardon ; I should have said the elements.” 

We walked on, aim-in-arm, again ; found the coach m the act of starting ; and 
arrived at Highgate without encountering any difficulties by the way. I was veiy 
uneasy and very unceitain in my mind what to say or do for the best — so was 
Traddies, evidently. Mr. Micawber was for the most pait plunged into deep 
^loom. He occasionally made an attempt to smai ten himself, and hum the fag- 
end of a tune; but his i elapses into piofound melancholy were only made the moie 
impressive by the inockeiy of a hat exceedingly on one side, and a shu t-collar 
pulled up to Ins eyes. 

We went to my aunt’s house lather than to mine, because of Dora’s not being 
well. My aunt presented herself on bemg sent for, and welcomed Mr. Micawber 
with gracious cordiality. Mr Ivlicawber kissed her hand, retiied to the window, 
and pulling out his pocket-handkerchief, had a mental wrestle with himself 

hir. Dick was at home. He was by nature so exceedingly compassionate of 
anyone who seemed to be ill at ease, and v'^as so quick to find any such pciSon out, 
that he shook hands with Mr, Mica^vbei, at least half-a-dozen tunes in five minutes. 
To Mr. Fvlicawher, in Ins trouble, this waimlh, on the pait of a stiaiigcr, was so 
extiemely touching, that he could only say, on the occasion of each successive 
shake, “My dear sir, you overpower me 1 ” Winch gratified Mr. Dick so much, 
that he went at it again with gi eater vigor than before 

“ The friendliness of this gentleman,” said Mr. Micawber to my aunt, “if you 
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will allow me, ma^am, to cull a figure of speech from the vocabulaiy of our coaiser 
national spots — floors me. To a man who is stiugglmg with a complicated burden 
of peiplexity and disquiet, such a reception is trying, 1 assure youd^ 

‘‘My fiiend Mr. Dick,” leplied my aunt, proudly, “is not a common man.” 

“ That I am convinced of,” said Mr. Micawber. “ My clear sir !” for Mr. Dick 
was shaking hands with him again ; “lam deeply sensible of your cordiality !” 

“ How do you find yourself?” said Mr. Dick, with an anxious look, 

“ Indifferent, my dear sir,” leturned Mr, Micawber, sighing 

“ You must keep up your spuits,” said Mr. Dick, “ and make yomrseif as com^ 
fortable as possible.” 

Mr. Micawber was quite overcome by these fiiendly words, and by finding Mr. 
Dick’s hand again within his own. “ It has been my lot,” he obseived, “to meet, 
in the diversified panorama of human existence, with an occasional oasis, but 
never with one so green, so gushing, as the present I” 

At another time I should have been amused by this ; but I felt that we were all 
constrained and uneasy, and I watched Mr. Micawber so anxiously, in his vacilla- 
tions between an evident disposition to reveal something, and a coinitei -disposition 
to reveal nothing, that I was in a perfect fever. Ti addles, sitting on the edge of 
his chair, with his eyes wide open, and his hair more emphatically erect than evei, 
stared by tin ns at the gioiind and at Mr, Micawber, without so much as attempting 
to put in a woid. My aunt, though I saw that her shiewdest observation was 
concentrated on her new guest, had more useful possession of her wits than either 
of us ; for she held him in conveisation, and made it iieccssaiy for him to talk, 
whether he liked it or not. 

“ You aie a very old fi icnd of my nephew’s, Mr. Micawber,” said my aunt. “I 
Wish I had had the pleasiue of seeing you befoie.” 

“ Madam,” retained Mr. Micawber, “I wish I had had the honor of knowing 
you at an eailiei peiiod. I was not always the wreck you at piesent behold.’ 

“ I hope Mrs. Micawber and your family aie well, sir,” said my aunt 

Mr. Micawber inclined his head. “ They are as well, ma’am,” he desperately 
obseiwed, after a pause, “ as Aliens and Outcasts can ever hope to be.” 

“ Loid bless you, sir exclaimed my aunt in her abrupt way. “ What are you 
talking about 

“ The subsistence of my family, ma’am,” returned Mr. Micawbei, “ trembles m 
the balance. My employer ” 

Here Mi. Micawber piovokingly left off ; and began to peel the lemons that had 
been under my diiections set befoie him, together with all the oilier appliances he 
used in making punch. 

“Your employer, you know,” said Mr. Dick, jogging his arm as a gentL 
leminder. 

“ My good sir,” returned Mr. Micawber, “ you recall me. I am obliged to you.” 
They shook hands again. “ My employer, ma’am — IVIr. Heep — once did me the 
favor to obseive to me, that if I weie not m the leceipt of the stipendiaiy emolu- 
ments appei taming to my engagement with him, I should probably be a mountebank 
about the coimtiy, swallowing a swoid-blade, and eating the devouring element. 
For anything that I can pciceive to the contiaiy, it is still probable that my children 
may be reduced to seek a livelihood by peisonal contoition, while Mrs. Micawber 
abets their unnatural feats, by playing the barrel-organ.” 

Mr, Micawber, with a landom but expiessive floiiiish of liis knife, signined that 
these performances might be expected to take place after he was no more; then 
resumed his peeling with a desperate air. 

My aunt leaned her elbow on the little round table that she usually kept beside 
her, ana eyed him attentively, N otwithstanding the avei sion with which I x egarded 
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the idea of entrapping him into any disclosure he was not prepared to malce volun- 
tarily, I should have taken him up at this point, but for the strange proceedings in 
which I saw him engaged ; whereof his putting the lemon«peel into the kettle, the 
sugar into the snuffer-tray, the spirit into the empty jug, and confidently attempting 
to pour boiling water out of a candle-stick, wez e among the most remarkable. I 
saw that a crisis was at hand, and it came. He clattered all lus means and imple- 
ments together, rose from his chair, pulled out his pocket-handkei chief, and burst 
into tears. 

“ My dear «€oppei field,’* said Mr. Micawber, behind his handkerchief, this is 
an occupation, of ail others, requiring an untroubled mind, and self-respect. I 
cannot perform it. It is out of the question ” 

“Mr. Micawber,” said I, “what is the matter? Pray speak out. You are 
among friends ” 

“ Among friends, sir!” repeated Mr. Micawber; and all he had reseiTcd co^ie 
breaking out of him. “ Good heavens, it is principally because I atn among fi lends 
that my state of mmd is what it is. What is the matter, gentlemen? What is not 
the matter? Villany is the matter; baseness is the matter; deception, fraud, 
conspiracy, are the matter; and the name of the whole atrocious mass is — liEEP !” 

My aunt clapped her hands, and we all staited up as if we were possessed. 

“The struggle is over!” said Mr. Micawber, violently gesticulating with his 
pocket-handkerchief, and fairly striking out from time to tune with both arms, as if 
he were swimming under superhuman difBculties. “ I will lead this life no longer. 
I am a wretched being, cut off from ever 3 ^thing that makes life tolerable. I have 
been under a Taboo in that infernal scoundrel’s service. Give me back niy wife, 
give me back my family, substitute Micawber foi the petty wietch who walks about 
in the boots at piesent on my feet, and call upon me to swallow a sword to-morrow, 
and I *11 do it. W ith an appetite 1 ” 

I never saw a man so hot in my life. I tried to calm him, that we might come 
to something rational ; but he got hotter and hotter, and wouldn’t hear a woid. 

“ I ’ll put my hand in no man’s hand,” said Mr. Micawber, gasping, puffing, and 
sobbing, to that degree that he was like a man fighting with cold water, “until I 
have — ^blown to fragments — the — a — detestable — seipent — Keep I I ’ll partake of 
no one’s hospitality, until I have — a — moved Mount Vesuvius — to eruption^ — on — a 
— ^the abandoned rascal — Keep! Refreshment — a — ^underneath this roof— -parti- 
cularly punch — ^would — a — choke me — ^unless — I had — previously — choked the eyes 
— out of the head — a — of — interminable cheat, and liar — Heep I I — a — I ’ll know 
nobody — and — a — say nothing — and — a — ^live nowhere — until I have crushed — to 
r—a — undiscoverable atoms — the — transcendent and immortal hypocrite and perjurer 
—Heep !” 

I really had some fear of Mr. Micawbei’s dying on the spot. The manner in 
which he struggled through these inarticulate sentences, and, whenever he found 
himself getting near the name of Heep, fought his way on to it, dashed at it in 
a fainting state, and brought it out with a vehemence little less than marvellous, 
was frightful ; but now, when he sank into a chair, steaming, and looked at us, 
with every possible colour in his face that had no business there, and an endless 
procession of lumps following one another in hot haste up his throat, whence they 
seemed to shoot into his forehead, he had the appeal ance of being in the last 
extreniitjr. I would have gone to his assistance, hut he waved me off, and 
wouldn’t near a word. 

“No, Copperfield! — No communication — a — ^until — Miss Wickfield — a — redress 
from wrongs inflicted by consummate scoundrel — Heep !” (I am quite convinced 
he could not have uttered three words, but for the amazing energy with which this 
word insnired him when he felt it coming.) “Inviolable secret — a— from the 
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whole woild — a — no exceptions — this day week— a—at breakfast time— a — every- 
body present — including aunt — a — and extremely fiiendly gentleman — to be at the 
hotel at Canterbuiy— a — where — Mis. Micawberand myself— Auld Lang Syne m 
clioius — and — a — will expose mtoleiable ruiiian — H eep! No more to say — a — or 
listen to persuasion— go immediately— not capable — a — ^bear society — upon the 
track of devoted and doomed traitor — -H eepI” 

With this last repetition of the magic word that had kept him going at all, and 
in which he surpassed all his pievioxis effoits, Mr Micawbei rushed out of the 
house ; leaving us m a state of excitement, hope, and wonder, that recjjiced us to a 
condition little better than his own. But even then his passion for writing letteis 
was too stiong to be resisted; for while we were yet in the height of our excitement, 
hope, and wonder, the following pastoial note was brought to me from a neighbour- 
ing tavern, at which he had called to write it: — 

Most secret and confidential, 

‘‘My dear Sir, 

“I beg to be allowed to convey, through you, my apologies to your excellent 
aunt for my late excitement. An explosion of a smouldeimg volcano long sup- 
pressed, was the result of an internal contest more easily conceived than desciibcd. 

“ I trust I rendeted tolerably intelligible my appointment for the morning of this 
day week, at the house of public entei tainment at Canteibiiry, where Mrs. Micaw- 
ber and myself had once the honor of uniting our voices to yours, in the well- 
known stiam of the Immoital exciseman nuitiued beyond the Tweed. 

“ The duty done, and act of lepaiation pei formed, which can alone enable me to 
contemplate my fellow mortal, 1 sliall be known no moie, I shall simply lequiie 
to be deposited in that place of univeisal resoit, wlieie 

* Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 

** 'The rude foiefathers of the hamlet sleep/ 

“ — With the plain Inscription, 
“Wilkins Micawber/’ 


CHAPTER L. 

MR. PEGGOTTY^S DREAM COMES TRUE. 

By this time, some months had passed, since our interview on the bank of the rivei 
with Martha. I had never seen her since, but she had communicated with Mr. 
Peggotty on several occasions. Nothing had come of her zealous intervention ; nor 
could I infer, from what he told me, that any clue had ever been obtained, foi a 
moment, to Emily’s fate. I confess that I began to despair of her lecovery, and 
gradually to sink deeper and deeper into the belief that she was dead. 

His conviction lemained unchanged. So far as I know — and I believe his 
honest heal t was tianspaient tome — he never wavered again, m his solemn cer- 
tainty of finding her. His patience never tired. And, although I trembled for 
the agony it might one day be to him to have his stiong assurance shivered at a 
blow, there was something so religious in it, so affectingly expressive of iin anchor 
being 111 the purest depths of liis fine nature, that the respect and honor in which I 
held him were exalted every day. 

His was not a lazy trustfulness that hoped, and did no more. He had been a 
man of sturdy action all his life, and he knew that in all things wherein he wanted 
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help he must do liis own part faithfully, and help himself. I have known him set out 
in the night, on a misgiving that the light might not be, by some accident, in the wm^ 
dow of th e old boat, and walk to Yarmouth. I have known him, on i eadmg some- 
thing in the newspapei, that might apply to her, take up his stick, and go forth on a 
•.journey of three or four scoi e miles. He made his way by sea to Naples, and back, 
after heaiing the naiiative to which Miss Dartle had assisted me. All Ins journeys 
were ruggedly peifoi in ed ; for he was always steadfast in a purpose of saving money 
for Emiiy^s sake, when she should be found. In all this long piusuit, I never 
heard him I never heard him say he was fatigued, or out of heart. 

Dora had often seen him since our marnage, and was quite fond of him. I fancy 
his figure before me now, standing near her sofa, with his rough cap in his hand, 
and the blue eyes of my child-wife raised, with a timid wonder, to his face. Some- 
times of an evening, about twilight, when he came to talk with me, I would induce 
him to smoke his pipe in the garden, as we slowly paced to and fro together ;^and 
then, the picture of his deseited home, and the comfoi table air it used to have in 
my childish eyes of an evening when the file was burning, and the wind moaning 
round it, came most vividly into my mmd. 

One evening, at this hour, he told me that he had found Martha waiting near his 
lodging on the preceding night when he came out, and that she had asked him not 
to leave London on any account, until he should have seen her again. 

Did she tell you why T I inquired. 

asked her, Mas’r Davy,” heieplied, *^but it is but few words as she ever 
says, and she on’y got my promise and so went away ” 

‘ ‘ Did she say when you might expect to see her again I demanded. 

**No, Mas’r Davy,” he returned, drawing his hand thouglilfully down Ms face. 

I asked that too; but it was moie (she said) than she could tell.” 

As I had long forboine to encourage him with hopes that hung on threads, I 
made no other comment on this information than that I supposed he would see her 
soon. Such speculations as it engendered within me I kept to myself, and those 
were faint enough. 

I was walking alone in the garden, one evening, about a fortnight afterwards. I 
remember that evening well. It was the second in Mr. Micawbei’s week of 
suspense. There had been rain all day, and there was a damp feeling in the air. 
The leaves were thick upon the trees, and heavy with wet ; bnt the rain had ceased, 
though the sky was still daik ; and the hopeful buds were singing cheerfully. As 
I walked to and fro in the garden, and the twilight began to close around me, their 
little voices were hushed ; and that peculiar silence which belongs to such an 
.evening in the countiy when the lightest trees aie quite still, save for the occasional 
droppings from their boughs, prevailed. 

There was a little green perspective of trellis-work and ivy at the side of our cot- 
tage, thiough which I could see, from the garden where I was walking, into the 
road before the house. I happened to turn my eyes towards this place, as I was 
thinking of many things ; and I saw a figure beyond, dressed in a plain cloak. It 
was bending eagerly towards me, and beckoning. 

Martha!” said I, going to it. 

** Can you come with me?” she inquired, in an agitated whisper. ^ have been 
to him, and he is not at home. I wrote down where he was to come, and left it 
on his toble with my own hand. They said he would not be out long. I have 
tidings for him. Can you come directly ?” 

My answer was to pass out at the gate immediately. She made a hasty gesture 
with her hand, as if to entieat my patience and my silence, and turned towards 
London, whence, as her dress betokened, she had come expeditiously on foot. 

I asked her if that were not our destination ? On her motioning Yes, with the 
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same hasty gestuie as befoie, I stopped an empty coach that was coming by, and 
we got into it. When I asked her where the coachman was to diive, she answeied 
“Anywhere near Golden Square ! And quick 1’^ — then shiunk into a corner, with 
one trembling hand befoie her face, and the other making the former gestui e, as if 
she could not bear a voice 

Now much disturbed, and dazzled with conflicting gleams of hope and dread, I 
looked at her for some e\planaUon But, seeing how strongly she desired to 
remain quiet, and feeling that it was my ownnatuiai inclination too, at such a time, 
I did not attempt to bieak the silence. We proceeded withoiu: a being 

spoken. Sometimes she glanced out of the window, as though she thought we 
weie going slowly, though indeed we weie going fast ; but otheiwise lemamed 
exactly as at fiist. 

We alighted at one of the entrances to the Square she had mentioned, wheie I 
directe^d the coach to wait, not knowing but that we might have some occasion for 
it. She laid her hand on my arm, and huiiied me on to one of the sombie sheets, 
of which there aie several in that part, where the houses were once fair dwellings 
in the occupation of single families, but have, and had, long degenerated into poor 
lodgings let off in rooms. Enteung at the open, door of one of these, and releasing 
my aim, she beckoned me to follow hei iiji the common staircase, which was like a 
tubutary channel to the street. 

The house sw aimed with inmates. As we went up, doors of rooms wcie opened 
and people’s heads put out ; and we passed other people on the stairs, who wcie 
coming down. In glancing up from the outside, befoie we enteied, I had seen 
w^omen and childim lolling at the windows ovei flower-pots; and we seemed to 
have attracted their cunosity, for these weie pimcipally the obseiveis who looked 
out of then doors. It was a bioad panelled staircase, with massive baliistiades of 
some dark wood; cornices above the doors, ornamented with cai\ed fiiiit and 
floweis; and bioad seats in the windows But all these tokens of ]»ast giandeur 
weie misei ably decayed and duty; lot, damp, and age, had weakened the lloonng, 
which m many places was unsound and even unsafe- Some attempts liad been 
made, I noticed, to infuse new blood into this dwindling fiame, by icpainng the 
costly old wood-work hcie and therewith common deal ; but it \vas Lke tlie mai luga 
of a 1 educed old noble to a plebeian pauper, and each paity to the ill-aSbCited union 
shrank away from the other. Several of the back windows on the staircase had 
been darkened or wholly blocked up. In those that remained, theie was scarcely 
any glass ; and, through the ciumbhng flames by which the bad air seemed always 
to come m, and never to go out, I saw, thiough other glassless windows, into other 
houses m a similar condition, and looked giddily down into a wi etched yard, 
which was the common dust-heap of the mansion 

We pioceeded to the top-stoiy of the house. Two or thiee limes, by the way, I 
thought I obseivcd in the mchslmct light the skii Is of a female flguie going up befoie 
us As we turned to ascend the last flight of stairs between us and the roof, we 
caught a full view of this figure pausing fora moment, at a door. Then it turned 
the handle, and went in. 

“ What ’s this 1” said Maitha, in a whisper. “ She has gone into my room. I 
don’t know her 1” 

/ knew her. I had recognised her with amazement, for Miss Dartle. 

I said something to the eifcct that it was a lady whom I had seen befoie, in a few 
woids, to my conductress ; and had scarcely done so when we heard her voic? m the 
room, though not, from where we stood, what she was saying. Maitlia, with an 
astonished look, repeated her former action, and softly led me up the staiis ; and 
then, by a little hack door which seemed to have no lock, and which she pushed 
open with a touch, into a small empty garret with a low sloping roof ; little better 
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than a cupboard* Between this, and the 100 m she had called hers, there was a 
small door of communication, standing partly open. Here we stopped, breathless 
with our ascent, and she placed her hand lightly on my lips. I could only see, of 
the room beyond, that it was pi etty large; that theie was a bed in it; and that 
there were some common pictuies of ships upon the walls. I could not see Miss 
Dartle, or the person whom we had heaid her addiess. Certainly, my companion 
could not, for my position was the best. 

A dead silence prevailed for some moments. Maitha kept one hand on my lips, 
and raisec^the other in a listening attitude, 

*‘lt matters little to me her not being at home,” said Rosa Dai tie, haughtily, 

I kuQw nothing of her. It is you I come to see ” 

Me ?” replied a soft voice. 

At the sound of it, a thull went through my frame. For it was Emily’s ! 

Yes,” returned Miss Daitle, “ I have come to look at you. What ? You are 
not ashamed of the face that has done so much ?” 

The lesolute and unrelenting Imtied of her tone, its cold stem shai*pness, and its 
mastered rage, presented her before me, as if I had seen hei standing in the light. 
I saw the flashing black eyes, and the passion-wasted figure ; and I saw the scar, 
with its white track cutting through her lips, quiveiing and thiobbmg as she 
spoke. 

I have come to see,” she said, James Steerfoith’s fancy; the giil who lan 
away with him, and is the town-talk of the commonest people of her native place; 
die bold, flaunting, practised companion of peisons like James Steeiforth, I want 
to know what such a thing is like ” 

There was a rustle, as if the unhappy girl, on whom she heaped these taunts, ran 
towards the door, and the speaker swiftly intei*posed herself befoie it* It was suc- 
ceeded by a moment’s pause. 

■When Miss Dartle spoke again, it was thiough her set teeth, and with a stamp 
upon the gi oiind. 

Stay theie !” she said, or I’ll proclaim you to the house, and the whole sheet! 
If you tiy to evade me^ I ’ll stop you, if it’s by the ban, and raise the very stones 
against you 

A fnghtened munnur was the only reply that reached my ears. A silence suc- 
ceeded. I did not know what to do. Much as I desiied to put an end to the 
interview, I felt that I had no light to present myself; that it was for Mr, Peggotty 
alone to see her and recover her. Would he never come ? I thought, impatiently. 

“ So I” said Rosa Dartle, with a contemptuous laugh, I see her at last ! Why, 
he was a poor creature to be taken by that delicate mock-modesty, and that hanging 
head 1” 

Oh, for Heaven’s sake, spare me 1” exclaimed Emily. Whoevei you aie, you 
know my pitiable story, and for Heaven’s sake spaie me, if you would be spared 
yourself 1” 

If /would be spared !” returned the other fiercely; what is theie in common 
between us^ do you think ?” 

‘‘ Nothing but our sex,” said Emily, with a burst of tears. 

And that,” said Rosa Daitle, “is so strong a claim, prefeired by one so infa- 
mous, that if I had any feeling in my breast but scoin and abhonence of you, it 
would freeze it up. Our sex I You are an honor to our sex !” 

^“IHiave deserved this,” cried Emily, “but it’s dieadful ! Dear, dear lady, 
think what I have suffered, and how I am fallen I Oh, hlartha, come back 1 
Oh, home, home !” 

Miss Daitle placed herself in a chair, within view of the door, and looked down- 
ward, as if Emily were ciouching on the floor before her. Being now between me 
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and the light, I could see her curled lip, and her cniel eyes intently fiKed on one 
place, with a greedy triumph. 

“ Listen to what I say she said ; and reserve your false aits for your dupes. 
Do you hope to move me by your tears ? No more than you could charm me by 
your smiles, you purchased slave ” 

Oh, have some mercy on me 1” ciied Emily* Show me some compassion, or 
I shall die mad I” 

“It would be no great penance,” said Rosa Dartle, “ for your crimes. Do you 
know what you have done 2 Do you ever think of the home you have laickwaste 

“ Oh, IS there ever night or day, when I don’t think of it !” ciicd Emily; and 
now I could just see her, on her knees, with her head thrown back, her pale face 
looking upward, her hands wildly clasped and held out, and her hair sti earning 
about her. ‘ ‘ Has there evei been a single minute, waking or sleeping, when it hasn’t 
been before me, just as it used to be in the lost days when I tui ned my back upon 
it for ever and for ever ! Oh, home, home ! Oh dear, dear uncle, if you ever could 
have known the agony yoiu love would cause me when I fell away fioni good, you 
never would have shown it to me so constant, much as you felt it; but would have 
been angiy to me, at least once in my life, that I might ha\e had some comfoit ! 
I have none, none, no comfort upon eaith, for all of them weie always fond of me 1” 
She diopped on her face, befoie the impeiious figure in the chair, with animploiing 
effort to clasp the skirt of her diess. 

Rosa Dai tie sat looking down upon her, as inflexible as a figuie of biass. Her 
lips were tightly compiessed, as if she knew that she must keep a stiong constiaint 
upon herself — I write what I sincerely believe — or she would be tempted to stiike 
the beautiful form with her foot, I saw her, distinctly, and the whole power of 
her face and character seemedfoiced into that expression. — Would he never come? 

“The misciable vanity of these earth**woims I” she said, when she had so far 
controlled the angiy heavings of her breast, that she could trust lieiself to speak. 
“ Your home ! Do you imagine that I bestow a thought on it, or suppose you 
could do any harm to that low place, which money would not pay for, and hand- 
somely? Yffur home I You were a part of the trade of your home, and weie 
bought and sold like any other vendible thing your people dealt in.” 

“Oh not that !” cued Emily. “Say anyihing of me ; but don’t visit my dis- 
grace and shame, moie than I have done, on folks who are as lionoiable as you ! 
Have some respect for them, as you are a lady, if you have no meicy for me.” 

“I speak,” she said, not deigning to take any heed of this appeal, and diawing 
away her dress from the contamination of Emily’s touch, “I speak of /iis home— 
wheie I live. Here,” she said, str«tching out her hand with her contemptuous 
laugh, and looking down upon the prostiate giil, “ is a woi thy cause of division 
between lady-mother and gcntleman-son ; of giief in a house wheie she wouldn’t 
have been admitted as a kitchen-girl ; of anger, and lepming, and reproach. This 
piece of pollution, picked up from the watei-side, to be made much of for an hour, 
and then tossed back to her oiiginal place 1” 

“ No I no !” cried Emily, clasping her hands together. “When he first came 
into my way — that the day had never dawned upon me, and he had met me being 
carried to my grave ! — I had been brought up as viituous as you or any lady, and 
was going ^*0 be the wife of as good a man as you or any lady in the woild can 
ever marry. If you live in his home and know him, you know, perhaps, what his 
power with a weak, vain giil might be. I don’t defend myself, but I know veil, 
and he knows well, or he will know when he conies to die, and his mind is 
troubled with it, that he used all his power to deceive me, and that I believed him, 
trusted him, and loved him 1” 

Rosa Dartle sprang up from her seat ; recoiled ; and in recoiling struck at her. 
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witli a face of snch malignity, so darkened and disfigured by passion, that I had 
almost tin own myself between them. The blow, which had no ami, fell upon the 
air. As she now stood panting, looking at her with the utmost detestation that 
she was capable of expressing, and tiemblmg fiom head to foot with rage and 
scoin, I thought I had never seen such a sight, and never could see such another 
You love him ? You she cried, with her clenched hand, quivermg as if it 
only wanted a weapon to stab the object of her wrath. 

Emily havl shiunk out of my view. There was no reply. 

“ And>tell that to mep she added, ‘‘with your shameful lips ? Why donT tlicy 
whip these creatures ? If I could order it to be done, I would have this gul 
whipped to death ” 

And so she would, I have no doubt. I would not have trusted her with the 
rack itself, while that fuuous look lasted. 

She slowly, veiy slowly, bioke into a laugh, and pointed at Emily ’^ith her 
hand, as if she wcie a sight of shame for gods and men. 

Shi love I” she said. That cainon i And he ever cared for her, shekl tell 
me. Ka, ha ! The liars that these tiaders are 

Her mockery was worse than her undisguised lage. Of the two, I would have 
much preferred to be the object of the latter. But, when she suffered it to break 
loose, it was only for a moment She had chained it up again, and however it 
might tear her within, she subdued it to herself. 

I came lieie, you pure fountani of love,” she said, ''to see — as I began by 
telling you — what such a thing as you was like. I was curious. I am satisfied. 
Also to tell you, that you had best seek that home of yours, wuth all speed, and 
hide your head among those excellent people who aie expecting you, and whom 
your money wdl console. When it ’s all gone, you can believe, and trust, and love 
again, you know ! I thought you a biokcn toy that had lasted its time ; a woith- 
less spangle that was tarnished, and tin own away. But, finding you true gold, a 
very lady, and an ill-used innocent, with a fresh heart full of love and tiustfulness 
— ^which you look like, and is quite consistent with your story 1 — I have something 
more to say. Attend to it ; foi what I say I ’ll do. Do you hear me, you faiiy 
spirit ? What I say, I mean to do 

Her rage got the bettei of her again, for a moment ; but it passed over her face 
like a spasm, and left her smiling. 

" Hide youiself,” she puisiied, "if not at home, somewhere. Let it be some- 
where beyond leach ; in some obscure life— or, belter still, in some obscine death. 
I wonder, if your loving heart will not bieak, you have found no w^ay of helping it 
to be still J I have heard of such means sometimes. I believe they may be easily 
found ” 

A low crying, on the part of Emily, interrupted her here. She stopped, and 
listened to it as if it wei e music. 

"I am of a stiangc nature, perhaps,” Rosa Dartle went on; "but I can’t 
breathe freely in the air you bieathe. I find it sickly. Therefore, I wall have it 
cleared ; I will have it purified of you. If you live here to-moirow, I ’ll have your 
story and your character pioclaimed on the common stair. There aie decent 
women in the house, I am told ; and it is a pity such a light as you should be 
among them, and concealed. If, leaving here, you seek any refuge in this town in 
any character but your true one (which you are welcome to beai, without molesta- 
tion Trom me), the same service shall be done you, if I hear of your reticat. 
Being assisted by a gentleman wdio not long ago aspired to the favor of your liand, 
I am sanguine as to that ” 

Would he never, never come ? How long was I to bear this ? How long could 
1 bear It? ^ 
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** Oh me, le !” exclaimed the wretched Emily, m a tone that mig^ht have 
touched the naraest heart, I should have thought ; but there was no relrmting in 
Rosa Dartle’s smile. “ What, what, shall I do 1 ’* 

“Do V returned the other. “ Live happy m your own leflections ! Consecrate 
your existence to the recollection of James Steeiforth^s tenderness — he would have 
made you his serving-man’s wife, would he not ?— oi to feeling giateful to the 
upright and deseiving creature who would have taken you as his gift. Oi, if those 
proud remembiances, and the consciousness of your own vntues, and the honorable 

E o&ition to winch they have raised you in the eyes of eveiy thing that wcais the 
uman shape, will not sustain you, marry that good man, and be happy in” his con- 
descension. If this will not do either, die I Theie aie dooiways and dust-heaps 
for such deaths, and such despair — find one, and take your fliglit to Heaven I” 

I heaid a distant foot upon the stabs, I knew it, I was certain. It was his, 
thank God ! 

She if'oved slowly fiom befoie the dooi when she said this, and passed out of 
my sight. 

“But maik !’’ she added, slowly and sternly, opening the other door to go away, 
“I am resolved, for leasons that I have and hatreds that I enteitain, to cast you 
out, unless you withdraw fioin my reach altogether, or diop your pictty mask. 
This is what I had to say ; and what I say, I mean to do 
The foot upon the stairs came nearer — nearer — passed her as she went down-— 
rushed into the room i 
“Uncle’” 

A fearful cry followed the word. I paused a moment, and, looking in, saw him 
supporting her insensible figuie m his aims. He gazed for a few seconds m the 
face ; then stooped to kiss it — oh, how tenderly ’ — and diew a haudkeichief 
before it 

“ Mas r Da\’7,”hesaid, in a low ti emulous voice, when it was covcicd, “ I thank 
my lieav’nly Father as my dream’s come tiue ! I thank Him hcaity for having 
guided of me, m His own ways, to my dailing 1 ” 

With those w^oids he took her up m his aims ; and, with the veiled face lying 
on his bosom, and addressed towards his own, earned her, motionless and uncon- 
scious, down the stairs. 


CHAPTER LI. 

THE BEGINNING OF A LONGER JOURNEY. 

It was yet eaily m the morning of the following day, when, as I was w^alking i 
my gulden with my aunt (who took little other exeicjse now, being so much i 
attenaance on my dear Doia), I was told that Mr. Peggotty desired to speak wut 
me. He came into the gaiden to meet me half-way, on my going towards tli 
gate ; and bared his head, as it was always his custom to do when he saw my aunt, 
for w'hom he had a high respect I had been telling her all that had happened 
over-night. Without saying a word, she walked up with a cordial face, shook 
hands with him, and patted him on the arm. It was so expressively done, that she 
had no need to say a word, Mr. Peggotty understood her quite as well as t£ she 
had said a thousand, 

“I ’ll go 111 now, Trot,” said my aunt, “and look after Little Blossom, who will 
be getting up presently.” 

“ Not along of my being heer, ma’am, 1 hope?” said Mr Peggotty. “ Unless 
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my wits is gone a balid^s neezing ’’—by wliicli Mr. Peggotty meant to say, bird’s- 
nesting — this moniing, ’tis along of me as you h e a going to quit us 

‘‘You have something to say, my good friend,” leturned my aunt, “and will do 
better without me ” 

“ By your leave, ma’am,” returned Mr. Peggotty, “ I should take it kind, per- 
\ismg you doen’t mind my clicketten, if you ’d bide beer.” 

“Would you?” said my aunt, with shoit good-natuie. “Then I am sure I 
will i” 

So, s]jjC drew her arm through Mr. Peggotty’s, and walked with him to a leafy 
little summer-house there was at the bottom of the gaiden, wheie she sat down on 
a bench, and I beside her. There w^as a seat for Mr. Peggotty too, but he pre- 
ferred to stand, leaning his hand on the small rustic table. As he stood, looking 
at his cap foi a little while befoie beginnmg to speak, I could not help observing 
what power and force of character his sinewy hand e\piessed, and wdiat a good and 
tiusty companion it was to his honest biow and iion-giey hair. 

“ I took my dear child away last night,” Mr. Peggotty began, as he raised his 
eyes to ours, “to my lodging, wheer I have a long time been expecting of her and 
piepanng fur her. It was hours afoie she knowed me light ; and when she did, 
she kneeled down at my feet, and Iciender said to me, as if it was her piayers, how 
it all come to be. You may believe me, when I heeid her voice, as I had heerd at 
home so playful — and see her humbled, as it might be in the dust our Saviour wrote 
in with his blessed hand — I felt a wownd go to my ’ait, in the midst of all its 
thankfulness.” 

He drew his sleeve across his face, without any pretence of concealing wdiy ; and 
then cleaied his voice. 

“ It warn’t for long as I felt that ; lor she was found. I bad on’y to think as she 
was found, and it was gone. I doen’t know why I do so much as mention of it 
now, I’m sme. I didn’t have it mmy mind a minute ago, to say a word about 
myself; but it come up so nat’ral, that I yielded to it afoie I was awecr.’ 

“You are a self-denying soul,” said my aunt, “and will have youi reward.” 

Mr Peggotty, wuth the shadow^s of the leaves playing athwart his face, made a 
surprised inclination of the head towards my aunt, as an acknowledgment of her 
good opinion , tlien, took up the thread he had relinquished. 

“ When my EnjJly took flight,” he said, in stern wiath for the moment, “ fiom 
the house wheer she was made a pns’nei by that tlieer spotted snake as Mas’r Davy 
see, — and Ins story’s tiew, and may God confound him ! — she took flight in the 
night. It was a dark night, with a many stars a shining She was wild. She ran 
along the sea beach, believing the old boat was theer ; and calling out to us to turn 
away our faces, for she was a coming by. She hceid heiself a ciying out, like as if 
it was another person ; and cut herself on them shaip-pinted stones and locks, and 
felt It no more than if she had been rock herself. Ever so fur she i-un, and there 
was fire afore her eyes, and loanngs in her eais. Of a sudden — or so she tliowt, 
you unnerstand — the day broke, wet and windy, and she was lying blow a heap of 
stone upon the shore, and a woman was a speaking to her, saying, in the language 
of that country, what was it as had gone so much amiss ?” 

He saw everything he related. It passed befoie him, as he spoke, so vividly, 
that, m the intensity of his earnestness^ he presented what he descubed to me, with 
greater distinctness than I can express. I can hardly believe, writing now long 
aftefvvards, but that I was actually present in these scenes ; they are impressed 
upon me with such an astonishing air of fidelity. 

“As Em’iy’s eyes — ^T^diich was heavy — ^see this woman better,” Mr. Peggotty 
went om “she know’d as she was one of them as she had often talked to on the 
beach. Fur, though she had run (as I have said) evoi so fur in the night, she had 
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oftentimes wandered long ways, partly afoot, paitly in boats and carriages, and 
know’d all that country, ’long the coast, miles and miles. She hadn’t no children 
of her own, this woman, being a young wife ; but she was a looking to have one 
afoie long And may my piayers go up to Heaven that ’twill be a happ’iiess to 
her, and a comfort, and a honor, all her life ! May it love her and be dootiful to 
hei*, in her old age ; helpful of her at the last; a Angel to her heei, and heerafter!” 

** Amen !” said my aunt. 

** She had been suminat timorous and down,” said Mr. Peggotty, and had sat, 
at first, a little way off, at her spinning, or such woilc as it was, when Em’ly talked 
to the child len. But Em’ly had took notice of her, and had gone and spoke to 
her ; and as the young woman was partial to the children herself, they had soon 
made fi lends. Seimuchser, that when Em'ly went that way, she always giv Em’ly 
flowers. This was her as now asked what it was that had gone so much amiss. 
Em’ly told her, and she — took her home. She did indeed. She took her home,” 
said Mt. Peggotty, coveiing his face. 

Pie was moie affected by this act of kindness, than I had ever seen him affected 
by anything since the night she went away. My aunt and I did not attempt to dis- 
tuib him. 

‘‘ It was a little cottage, you may suppose,” he said, presently, '‘but she found 
space for Em’ly in it, — her husband was away at sea, — and she kep it secret, and 
prevailed upon such neighbouis as she had (they was not many near) to keep it 
secret too. Em’ly was took bad with fever, and what is very stiange to me is, — 
maybe ’tis not so strange to scholars, — the language of that countiy went out of her 
head, and she could only speak her own, that no one unnerstood. She recollects, 
as if she had di earned it, that she lay there, always a talking her own tongue, 
always believing as the old boat was louiid the next pint in the bay, and begging 
and imploring of ’em to send theer and tell how she was dying, and bring back a 
message of forgiveness, if it was on’y a wured. A’most the whole time, she thowt, 

- — now, that him as I made mention on just now was lurking for her unnerneath the 
winder : now that him as had bi ought her to this was in the room, — and cried to 
the good y-nimg '^^oman not to give her up, and know’d at the same time, that she 
couldn’t iinnei stand, and dieaded that she must be took away. Likewise the fire 
was afoie her eyes, and the loarmgs in her eais ; and theie was no to-day, nor yes- 
tciday, nor yet to-moirow ; but everything in her life as ever had been, or as ever 
could be, and eveiythmg as never had been, and as never could be, was a crowding 
on her all at once, and nothing clear nor w clcome, and yet she sang and laughed 
about it ! Plow long this lasted, I doen’t know; but then theie come a sleep , and 
in that sleep, from being a many times stronger than her own self, she fell into th 
weakness of the iittlest child.” 

Pleie he stopped, as if foi lelief from the tenois of his own description. Aftc 
being silent foi a few moments, he pm sued his stoiy. 

“It was a pleasant aiternoon when she awoke; and so quiet, that there warn i. 
a sound but the rippling of that blue sea without a tide, upon the shoie. It was 
hex belief, at fust, that she was at home upon a Sunday morning ; but, the vine 
leaves as she ^ee at the windei, and the lulls beyond, warn’t home, and contradicted 
of her. Then, come in her friend, to watch alongside of her bed ; and then she 
know’d as the old boat wain’t lound that next pint in the bay no more, but was fui 
off; and know’d wlieie she was, and why; and broke out a crying on that good 
young woman’s bosom, wheer I hope her baby is a lying now, a cheering her 
with \ts pietty eyes 1” 

He could not speak of this good friend of Emily’s wdtliout a fiow of teais. It 
was in vain to tiy. He bioke down again, endeavouiing to bless hei ! 

“ That done my Em’ly gpod,” he resumed, after such emotion as I could not 
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beliold without sharing in; and as to my aunt, she wept with all her heart; that 
done Em"ly good, and she begun to mend. But, the language of that country was 
quite gone from her, and she was forced to make signs. So she went on, gettmg 
better from day to day, slow, but sure, and trying to learn the names of common 
things — ^names as she seemed never to have heerd in all her life — till one evening 
come, when she was a setting at her window, looking at a little gul at play upon 
the beach. And of a sudden this child held out her hand, and said, what would 
be in English, ^Fisherman’s daughter, here’s a shell!’ — ^for you are to unnerstand 
that they used at first to call her ' Pietty lady,’ as the geneial way in that country 
IS, and tliat she had taught ’em to call her ‘Fisherman’s daughter’ instead. The 
child says of a sudden, ‘Fisherman’s daughter, here’s a shell!’ Then Em’iy 
unneistands her ; and she answers, bursting out a crying; and it all comes back 1 
“ When Em’iy got strong again,” said Mr. Peggotty, after another short inten^al 
of silence, ‘‘ she casts about to leave that good young creetur, and get to her own 
country. The husband was come home, then; and the two together put her 
aboard a small tradei bound to Leghorn, and from that to France. She had a 
little money, but it was less than little as they would take for all they done. I ’m 
a’most glad on it, though they w^as so poor ! What they done, is laid up wheer 
neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and wheer thieves do not break through nor 
steal. Mas’r Davy, it ’ll outlast all the tieasure in the wureld. 

“ Em’iy got to France, and took service to wait on tiavelling ladies at a inn in 
the port. Theer, theer come, one day, that snake. — Let him never come nigh me. 
I doen’t know what hurt I might do him ^ — Soon as she see him, without him 
seeing her, all her fear and wildness returned upon her, and she fled afore the very 
breath he draw’d. She come to England, and was set ashoie at Dover. 

“ I doen’t know,” said Mr. Peggotty, “for sure, when her ’art begun to fail her; 
but all the way to England slie had thowt to come to her dear home. Soon as she 
got to England she turned hei face tow’rds it. But, fear of not being forgiv, fear 
of being pinted at, fear of some of us bemg dead along of her, fear of many things, 
turned her from it, kiender by foice, upon the x*oad: ‘ Uncle, uncle,’ she says to me, 

‘ the fear of not being worthy to do, what my torn and bleeding breast so longed to 
do, was the most fnght’nmg fear of all ! I turned back, when my ’art was lull of 
prayers that I might crawl to the old doorstep, in the night, kiss it, lay my wicked 
face upon it, and theer be found dead in the morning.’ 

“She come,” said Mr. Peggotty, dropping his voice to an awe-stneken whisper, 
to London. She — as had never seen it xn hei life — alone — without a penny — 
oung — so pietty — come to London. A’most the moment as she lighted heei, all 
D desolate, she found (as she believed) a fuend; a decent woman as spoke to her 
bout the needle-work as she had been bi ought up to do, about finding plenty of it 
ir hei, about a lodging fci the night, and making seciet inquiration concerning of 
le and all at home, to-moirow. When my child,” he said aloud, and with an 
aeigy of gratitude that shook him from head to foot, “stood upon the bunk of 
lore than I can say or think on — Martha, tiew to her piomise, saved her I” 

I could not repress a cry of joy. 

“ Mas’r Davy!” he said, gnpmg my hand in that strong hand of his, “it was 
ou as first made mention of her to me I thankee, sir! She was ainest. She 
ad know’d of her bitter knowledge wheer to watch and what to do. She had 
one It. And the Lord was above all ! She come, white and hurried, upon Em’l> 

L hc!I" sleep. She says to her, ‘Rise up from M^oise than death, and come with 
le!’ Them belonging to the house would have stopped her, but they might as 
>on have stopped the sea. ‘ Stand away from me,’ she saj-s, ‘ I am a ghost that 
ills her fiom beside her open gravel’ She told Em’iy she had seen me, and 
now’d I loved her, and forgiv her. She v/rapj^ed her, hasty, m her clothes. She 
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took lier, faint and trembling, on her arm. She heeded no more what they said, 
than if she had had no ears. She walked among ^em with my child, minding only 
her; and brought her safe out, in the dead of the night, from that black pit of 
ruin 1 

“She attended on Em’ly,” said Mr Peggotty, who had released my hand, and 
put his own hand on his heaving chest; “she attended to my Em’ly, lying wearied 
out, and wandering betwixt whiles, till late next day. Then she went in search of 
me ; then in search of you, Mas’r Davy. She didn’t tell Em’ly what she come out 
fur, lest her ’ait should fail, and she should think of hiding of herself. How the 
cruel lady know’d of her being theer, I can’t say. Whether him as 1 have spoke so 
much of, chanced to see ’em going theer, or whether (which is most like to my 
thinking) he had lieeid it from the woman, I doen’t greatly ask myself. My niece 
IS found. 

“IVII night long,” said Mr. Peggotty, “we have been together, Em’ly and me. 
’Tis little (considering the time) as she has said, in wureds, through them broken- 
hearted teais ; ’tis less as I have seen of her dear face, as grow’d into a woman’s at 
my hearth. But, all night long, her arms has been about my neck ; and her head 
has laid heer; and we knows hill well, as we can put our trust in one another ever 
more.” 

He ceased to speak, and his hand upon the table rested there in perfect repose, 
with a lesolution in it that might have conquered lions. 

“ It was a gleam of light upon me, Tiot,” said my aunt, diying her eyes, '' when 
1 foimed the resolution of being godmother to your sister Betsey Trotwood, who 
disappointed me; but, next to that, hardly anything would have given me greater 
pleasure, than to be godmother to that good young creature’s baby I” 

Mr. Peggotty nodded his understanding of my aunt’s feelings, but could not trust 
himself with any verbal reference to the subject of her commendation. We all 
remained silent, and occupied with our own reflections (my aunt drying her eyes, 
and now sobbing convulsively, and now laughing and calling herself a fool) ; until 
I spoke. 

“You have quite made up your mind,” said I to Mr. Peggotty, “as to the 
future, good fnend? I need scarcely ask you.” 

“ Quite, Mas’r Da\ 7 ',” he letiuned ; “ and told Em’ly. Theer ’s mighty countries, 
flir from heer. Our futiue life lays over the sea.” 

“ They will emigiate togethei, aunt,” said I. 

“Yes I” said Mr. Peggotty, with a hopeful smile. “No one can’t lepioach my 
darling m Australia. We will begin a new life over theer I” 

I asked him if he yet pioposed to himself any time foi going away. 

“ I was down at the Docks early this morning, sir,” he returned, “ to get infer* 
matioii concerning of them ships In about six weeks or two months from now*", 
there ’ll be one sailing — I see her this morning — w^ent aboard — and we shall take 
our passage in her.” 

“ Quite alone ?” I asked. 

“Aye, Mas’r Davy !” he returned. “ My sister, you see, she ’s that fond of you 
and yourn, and that accustomed to think on’y of her own countiy, that it wouldn’t 
be hardly fair to let her go. Besides which, theer ’s one she has in charge, Mas’r 
Davy, as doen’t ought to be forgot.” 

“Poor Ham I” said L 


“ My good sister takes care of his house, you see, ma’am, and he takes kindly 
to her,” Mr. Peggotty explained for my aunt’s better information. “ He ’ll set and 
talk to her, with a calm spirit, wen it ’s like he couldn’t bring himself to open his 
lips to another. Poor fellow I” said Mn Peggotty, shaking his head, “theer ’s not 
so much left him, that he could spare the little as he has I” 
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And Mrs Gummidge said I. 

** Well, IVe liad a mort of con»sideiation, I do tell you,^’ returned Mr. Peggolty,< 
with a perplexed look winch gradually cleaied as he went on, ^‘conceniing of 
Missis Gummidge. You see, wen Missis Gummidge falls a thinking of the oId\n, 
she ank what you may call good company. Betwixt you and me, Mas’r Davy — and 
you, ma’am — ^iven Mrs Gummidge takes to wimicking,” — oui old county word for 
crying, — she’s liable to be considered to be, by them as didn’t know the old ’un, 
peevish-like. Now I know the old ’un,” said Mr. Peggotty, ^'and I know’d 
his mentSj^o I unnerstan’ her^ but ’tan’t entirely so, you see, with others — ^nat’ially 
can’t be !” 

hly aunt and I both acquiesced. 

Wheel by,” said Mr. Peggotty, ‘^my sister might — I doen’t say she would, but 
might — find Missis Gummidge give her a leetle trouble now-and-again. Theeifiir 
’tank my intentions to moor Missis Gummidge ’long with them, but to find a* Bein’ 
fur her wheer she can fisherate for herself.” (A Bein’ signifies, in that dialect, a 
home, and to fisherate is to provide.) ‘‘Fur which puipose,” said Mr. Peggotty, 
“I means to make her a ’lowance afore I go, as ’ll leave her pretty comfort’ble. 
She ’s the fmthfullest of creeturs. ’Tank to be expected, of course, at her time of 
life, and being lone and lorn, as the good old Mawther is to be knocked about 
aboaidship, and m the woods and wilds of a new and fur-away country. So that ’s 
what I ’m a going to do with hcr,^ 

He forgot nobody. He thought of eveiybody’s claims and stnvings, but his 
own. 

“Eni’ly,” he continued, “will keep along with me — pooi child, she’s sore in 
need of peace and rest ^ — until such time as we goes upon our voyage. She ’ll work 
at them clothes, as must be made, and I hope her troubles will begin to seem longer 
ago than they was, wen she finds herself once more by her lough but loving uncle.” 

My aunt nodded confirmation of tins hope, and impaxted great satisfaction to 
Mr Peggotty. 

“Theer’s one thing furder, Mas’r Davy,” said he, putting his hand in his breast- 
pocket, and gravely taking out the little paper bundle I had seen befoie, which he 
unrolled on the table. “Theer’s these beer bank-notes — fifty pound, and ten. 
To them I wish to add the money as she come away with. I ’ve asked her about 
that (but not saying why), and have added of it up; I ank a scholar. Would you 
be so kind as see how ’tis ?” 

He handed me, apologetically for his scholarship, a piece of paper, ana observed 
me while I looked it over. It was quite right. 

“ Thankee, sir,” he said, taking it back. “ This money, if you doen’t see objec- 
tions, Mas’r Davy, I shall put up jest afoie I go, in a cover d’lected to him ; and 
put that up in another, d’rected to'his mother I shall tell her, in no more wureds 
than I speak to you, what xt ’s the price on; and that I ’m gone, and past receiving 
of It back.” 

I told him that I thought it would be right to do so—that I was thoroughly con- 
vinced it would be, since he felt it to be right. 

“I said that theer was on’y one thing furder,” ne proceeded with a grave smile, 
when he had made up his little bundle again, and put it in his pocket ; * ‘ but theer 
was two. I warn’t sure m my mind, wen I come out this morning, as I could go 
and br;^ak to Ham, of my own self, what had so thankfully happened. So I writ 
a letter while I was out, and put it in the post-office, telling of ’em how all was as 
kis, and that I should come down to-morrow to unload my mind of what little 
needs a doing of down theer, and, most-like, take my farewell leave of Yarmouth.” 

“ And do you wish me to go with you?” said I, seeing that he left something 
unsaid. 
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*‘Ifyou could do me that kind favoi, Mas’r Davy,” he leplied, ‘‘I know the 
sight on you would cheer ’em up a bit.” 

My little Doiabemg in good spirits, and veiy desirous that I should go — as I 
found on talking it over with her — I readily pledged myself to accompany him in 
accordance with his wish. Next morning, consequently, we weie on the Yarmouth 
coach, and again travelling over the old giound. 

As we passed along the familiar stieet at night — Mr. Peggotty, in despite of all 
my remonstrances, carrying my bag — I glanced into Omer and Joram’s shop, and 
saw my old friend Mr. Omer there, smoking his pipe. I felt reluctant t<f be present, 
when Mr. Peggotty first met his sister and Ham ; and made Mr. Omer my excuse 
for lingering behind. 

Plow IS Mr. Omer after this long time said I, going in. 

He fanned away the smoke of his pipe, that he might get a better view of me, 
and s«oon recognised me with gieat delight. 

I should get up, sir, to acknowledge such an honor as this visit,” said he, ^‘only 
my limbs are lather out of sorts, and I am wheeled about. With the exception of 
my limbs and my breath, hows’ever, I am as hearty as a man can be, I ’m thankful 
to say ” 

I congratulated him on his contented looks and his good spirits, and saw, now, 
that his easy chair went on wheels. 

It’s an ingenious thing, ain’t it?” he inqiiiied, following the diiection of my 
glance, and polishing the elbow with Ins arm. “ It iiins as light as a feather, and 
tracks as tiuc as a mail coach. Bless you, my little Minnie — my grand-daughter 
you know, Minnie’s child — puts her little strength against the back, gives it a shove, 
and away we go, as clever and meriy as ever you see anything I And I tell you 
what — it ’s a most uncommon chair to smoke a pipe in.” 

I never saw such a good old fellow to make the best of a thing, and find out the 
enjoyment of it, as Mr. Omer. He was as radiant, as if his chair, his asthma, and 
the failure of his limbs, were the vaiious branches of a gieat invention foi enhancing 
the luxury of a pipe. 

“ I see moie of the world, I can assmeyou,” said Mr. Omer, in this chair, than 
ever I see out of it. You ’d be surpiised at the number of people that looks in of a 
day to have a chat You really would ’ Theie ’s twice as much in the newspaper, 
since I ’ve taken to this chair, as theie used to be. As to general reading, dear me, 
what a lot of it I do get thiough I That’s what I feel so strong, you know I If it 
had been my eyes, what should I have done ? If it had been my ears, what should 
I have done ? Being my limbs, what does it signify ? Why, my limbs only made 
my breath shorter when I used ’em. And now, if I want to go out into the street 
or down to the sands, I ’ve only got to call Dick, Joram’s youngest ’prentice, and 
away I go in my own carnage, like the Loid Mayor of London.” 

He half suffocated himself with laughing here. 

‘‘Lord bless you!” said Mi. Omer, lesummg his pipe, “a man must take the 
fat with the lean; that’s what he must make up his mmd to, in this life. Joram 
does a fine business. Ex-cell ent business !” 

“ I am very glad to hear it,” said I. 

“I knew you would be,” said Mr Omer. “And Joiam and Minnie are like 
valentines. What more can a man expect? What ’s his limbs to ihatP^ 

His supreme contempt for his own limbs, as he sat smoking, was on# of the 
pleasantest oddities I have ever encountered, 

“And since I’ve took to general reading, you’ve took to geneial writing, eh, 
sir?” said Mr. Omer, surveying me adminngly. “ What a lovely vork that was of 
yours! What expressions m it! I read it eveiy word — every woid. And as to 
feeling sleepy I Not at all 1” 
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I laughingly expressed my satisfaction, but I must confess that I thought this 
association of ideas significant. 

I give you my word and honor, sir,^’ said Mr. Omei, that when I lay that 
book upon the table, and look at it outside; compact in thiee separate and 
indiwidual wollumes — one, two, three ; I am as proud as Punch to think that I 
once had the Iionoi of being connected with your family. And dear me, it a 
long time ago, now, ain’t it? Over at Blundeistone. With a pretty Tittle paity 
laid along with the other party. And you quite a small paxty then, youiself. 
Dear, deafl” 

I changed the subject by referring to Emily. After assuimg him that I did not 
forget how interested he had always been in hei, and how kindly he had always 
treated her, I gave him a general account of her restoration to hex uncle by the aid 
of Martha; which I knew would please the old man Pie listened with the utmost 
attention, and said, feelingly, when I had done : 

am icjoiced at it, sir! It’s the best news I have lieatd foi many a aay. 
Dear, dear, dear! And what’s going to be undeitook foi that uiifoituiiatc -young 
woman, Martha, now?” 

You touch a point that my thoughts have been dwelling on since yesterday,” 
said I, “ but on which I can give you no information yet, Mr. Ouier. Mr. Peggotty 
has not alluded to it, and I have a delicacy in doing so. I am sure he has not 
forgotten it. He forgets nothing that is disinterested and good.” 

“ Because you know,” said Mr. Oiner, taking himself up, wlieie he had left off, 

whatever zs done, I should -wish to be a member of. Put me doun foi anything 
you may considei light, and let me know. I never could think the gnl all bad, 
and I am glad to find she’s not. So will iny daughtei Minnie be Young wminen 
are contradictory creatures in some things — hei mother was just the same as hci— 
but their hearts are soft and kind. It’s all show with Minnie, about JMaitha. 
Why she should considei it neccssaiy to make any show, I don’t undeitake to tell 
50U. But It’s all show% bless you. She’d do her any kindness in pnvate So, 
put me down for whatever you may consider nglit, will you be so good ? and drop 
me a line where to forwaid it. Dear me!” said Mr. Omei, “when a man is 
drawing on to a time of life, where the two ends of life meet; when he finds 
himself, how^ever heaity he is, being wheeled about for the second time, in a 
speeches of go-cart; he should be over-rejoiced to do a kindness if he can. He 
wants plenty- And I don’t speak of myself, particular,” said Mr. Omer, “ because, 
sir, the way I look at it is, that we are ail drawing on to the bottom of the lull, 
whatever age we are, on account of time never standing still for a single moment. 
So let us always do a kindness, and be over-icjoiced. To be suie !” 

He knocked the ashes out of his pipe, and put it on a ledge in the back of his 
uhaii, expicssly made for its reception. 

“ There ’s Km’ly’s cousin, him that she was to have been married to,” said Mr. 
Omer, nibbing Ins hands feebly, “ as fine a fellow as theie is m Yarmouth ! He ’ll 
come and talk or read to me, in the evening, for an hour together sometimes. 
That ’s a kindness, I should call it 1 All his life ’s a kindness.” 

“ I am going to see him now,” said I. 

“Are you?” said Mr. Omer. “Tell him I was hearty, and sent my respects. 
Minnie and J 01am ’s at a ball. They would be as proud to see you as I am, if 
they \vns at home. Minnie w^on’t hardly go out at all, you see, * on account of 
father,’ as she says. So I swoie to-night, that if she didn’t go, I ’d go to bed at 
SIX. In consequence of which,” Mr. Omer shook himself and his chair, with 
laughter at the success of his device, “ she and Joram ’s at a ball.” 

I shook hands with him, and wished him good night 

“Half a minute, sir,” said Mr. Omer, “If you was to go without seeing 
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my little elephant, you*d lose the best of sights. You never see such a sight! 
Minnie i” 

A musical little voice answered, fiom somewheie upstairs, am coming, 
grandfathei and a pretty little girl with long, flaxen, curling hair, soon came 
lunnmg into the shop. 

This is my little elephant, sir,” said Mr. Omer, fondling the child. Siamese 
breed, sir. Now, little elephant!” 

The little elephant set the door of the parlor open, enabling me to ^ee that, in 
these latter days, it was conveited into a bcdioom for Mr. Omer, who could not be 
easily conveyed iip-staiis ; and then hid her pretty forehead, and tumbled her long 
hair, against the back of Mr. Oiner’s chair. 

The elephant butts, you know, sir,” said Mr. Omer, winking, ‘^when he goes 
at a object. Once, elephant. Twice. Thieetimesl” 

At tins signal, the little elephant, with a dexteuty that was next to mar^^ellous in 
so small an animal, whisked the chair round with hir. Omer in it, and rattled it off, 
pell-mell, into the pailor, without touching the doorpost: Mr. Omer indescribably 
enjoying the perfoimance, and looking back at me on the road as if it were the 
^iumphant issue of his life’s exertions. 

After a stroll about the town, I went to Ham’s house. Peggotty had now 
removed here for good ; and had let her own house to the successoi of Mr. Barkis 
in the carrying business, who had paid her veiy well for the goodwill, cart, and 
horse. I believe the very same slow hoise that Mr. Barkis drove, was still at 
woik. 

I found them in the neat kitchen, accompanied by Mrs. Gummidge, who had 
been fetched fiom the old boat by Mr. Peggotty himself. I doubt if she could have 
been induced to deseit her post, by any one else. He had evidently told them all. 
Both Peggotty and Mrs. Gummidge had theirnprons to their eyes, and liam had 
just stepped out ^‘to take a turn on the beach.” He presently came home, very 
glad to see me, and I hope they were all the better for my being there. We 
spoke, with some approach to cheerfulness, of hlr. Peggotty’s gi owing lich in a new 
countiy, and of the wonders he would desciibe in his letteis. We said nothing of 
Emily by name, but distantly lefeired to her moie than once. Ham was the 
seienest of the party 

But, Peggotty told me, when she lighted me to a little chamber where 
Crocodile book was lying leady for me on the table, that he always was the san 
She believed {she told me, ciying) that he was biokcn-heaitcd ; though he was 
full of com age as of sweetness, and worked hazcler and bettei than any boat-buik 
in any yard in all that part. There were times, she said, of an evening, when 
talked of their old life in the boat-house; and then he mentioned Emily as a chi] 
But, he never mentioned her as a woman. 

I thought I had lead in his face that lie would like to speak to me alone. I 
theiefoie resolved to put myself m Ins way next evening, as he came home fiom 
his woik. Having settled this with myself, I fell asleep. That night, for the 
first time in all those many nights, the candle was taken out of the window, 
Mr. Peggotty swung in his old hammock in the old boat, and the wind murmured 
with the old sound lound his head. 

All next day, he w^as occupied in disposing of his fishing-boat and tackle ; in 
packing up, and sending to London by waggon, such of his» little domest:^ pos- 
sessions as he thought would be useful to him ; and in pai ting with the rest, or 
bestowing them on Mrs. Gummidge. She was with him all day. As I had a 
sorrowful wish to see the old place once more, before it was locked up, I engaged 
to meet them there m the evening. But I so arranged it, as that I should meet 
Ham 
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It was easy to come in his way, as I knew where he worked. I met him at 
a retired part of the sands, which I knew he would cross, and turned back with 
him, that he might have leisure to speak to me if he really wished. 1 had not 
mistaken the expression of Ins face. We had walked but a little way together^ 
when he said, without looking at me : 

Mash Davy, have you seen her?” 

Only for a moment, when she was in a swoon,’’ I softly answeied. 

We walled a little farther, and he said : 

** Mash Davy, shall you see her, d’ye think?” 

It would be too painful to her, perhaps,” said I. 

I have thowt of that,” he replied, So ’twould, sir, so ’twould.” 

But Ham,” said I, genily, if there is anything that I could write to her, for 
you, in case I could not tell it ; if there is anything you would wish to make 
kno^vn to her through me ; I should consider it a sacred trust.” 

am sure onh. I thankee, sir, most kind I I think theer is something I 
could wish said or wrote.” 

What IS It?” 

We walked a little farther m silence, and then he spoke. 

“’Tan’t that I forgive her. ’Tan’t that so much. ’Tis moie as I beg of her 
to forgive me, for having pressed my affections upon her. Odd times, 1 think that 
if I hadn’t had her promise fur to marry me, sir, she was that trustful of me, m 
a friendly way, that she ’d have told me what was struggling in her mind, and 
would have counselled with me, and I might have saved her,” 

I pressed his hand, Is that all ?” 

Theer ’s yet a something else,” he returned, ‘‘if I can say it, Mas’r Davy.” 
We ^walked on, farther than we had walked yet, before he spoke again. He 
was not crying when he made the pauses I shall express by lines. He was merely 
collecting himself to speak very plainly. 

“I loved her — and I love the mem’ry of her — ^too deep — to be able to lead 
her to believe of my own self as I ’m a happy man. I could only be happy — by 
forgetting of her — and I ’m afeerd I couldmt hardly bear as she should be told I 
done that* But if you, being so full of learning, Mas’r Da-\y, could think of any- 
hing to say as might bring her to believe I wasn’t gieatly hurt : still loving of 
sr, and mourning for her : anything as might bring her to believe as I was not 
red of my life, and yet was hoping fur to see her without blame, wheer the 
icked cease from troubling and the weary are at rest — anything as would ease 
sorrowful mind, and yet not make her think as I could ever many, or as ’twas 
ossible that any one could ever be to me what she was — I should ask of you to 
Ly that — ^with my prayers for her- — that was so dear.” 

I pressed his manly hand again, and told him I would charge myself to do this 
> well as I could. 

‘“I thankee, sir,” he answered. “ ’Twas kind of you to meet me. ’Twas kind of 
>u to bear him company down. Mas’r Davy, I unnerstan’ very well, though my 
mt will come to Lon’on afore they sail, and they ’ll unite once more, that I am 
Dt like to see him agen. I fare to feel sure on’t. We doen’t say so, but so’t 
ill be, and better so. The last you see on him — the very last — ^will you give 
m the lovingest duty and thanks of the orphan, as he was ever more than a 
therfb?” 

This I also promised, faithfully. 

“I thankee agen, sir,” he said, neartily shaking hands. “I know wheer 
>u ’re a going. Good bye !” 

With a shght wave of his hand, as though to explain to me that he could not 
Iter the old place, he turned away. As I looked after his figure, crossing the 
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waste in llie moonlight, I saw him turn his face towards a strip of silvery light 
upon the sea, and pass on, looking at it, until he was a shadow in the distance. 

The door of the boat-house stood open when I approached ; and, on entering, 
I found it emptied of all its furniture, saving one of the old lockers, on which 
Mis. Gummidge, with a basket on her knee, was seated, looking at Mr. Peggotty. 
Pie leaned his elbow on the rough chimney-piece, and gazed upon a few expir- 
ing embeis in the giate ; but ho raised his head, hopefully, on my coming in, 
and spoke in a cheeiy manner. 

‘‘Come, accoidingto promise, to bid farewell to’t, eh, Mas’r Da’vy?” he said, 
taking up the candle. “ Bare enough, now, an’t it f * 

“ Indeed you have made good use of the time,^* said I. 

“ Why, we have not been idle, sir. Missis Gummidge has worked like a — I 
doen’t know what Missis Gummidge an’t worked like,’* said Mr. Peggotty, look- 
ing ai her, at a loss for a sufficiently approving simile, 

Mrs. Gummidge, leaning on her basket, made no observation. 

“Theer’s the very locker that you used to sit on, ’long with Em’ly 1” said 
Mr. Peggotty, in a whisper, “I’m a going to cairy it away with me, last of all. 
And lieer ’$ your old little bed-room, see, Mas’r Davy ? A’most as bleak to-night, 
as ’art could wish i” 

In truth, the wind, though it was low, had a solemn sound, and crept around 
the deseiled house with a whispeied wailmg that was very mournful. Every- 
thing was gone, down to the little mirror with the oyster-shell frame. I thought 
of myself, lying here, when that first great change was being wrought at home. 
I thought of the blue-eyed child who had enchanted me. I thought of Steer- 
forth : and a foolish, feaiful fancy came upon me of his being near at hand, and 
liable to be met at any turn. 

“ ’Tis like to be long,” said Mr. Peggotty, in a low voice, “afore the boat finds 
new tenants. They look upon ’t down heer, as being iinfoit’nate now I” 

“ Does it belong to anybody in the neighbouihood ?” I asked. 

“To a mast-maker up town,” said Mr. Peggotty. “I’m a going to give the 
key to him to-night,” 

We looked into the other little room, and came back to Mrs. Gummidge, 
sitting on the locker, whom Mr Peggotty, putting the light on the chimney- 
piece, requested to nse, that he might cairy it outside the door before extm- 
guislimg the candle. 

“ Dan’l,” said Mis. Gummidge, suddenly deserting her basket, and clinging 
to his aim, “my dear Dan’l, the paiting woids I speak m this house is, I 
mustn’t be left behind. Doeii’t ye think of leaving me behind, Dan’l * Oh 
doen’t ye ever do it !” 

Mr. Peggotty, taken aback, looked fiom Mrs. Gummidge to me, and from 
me to Ivlrs, Gummidge, as if he had been awakened fioai a sleep, 

“Doen’t yc, deaiest Dan’l, doen’t ye 1” cued hlrs. Gummidge, feivently. 
“Take me ’long with you, Dan’l, take me ’long with you and Em’ly • I’ll 
be your seivant, constant and trew. If there’s slaves in them parts where you’ie 
a going, I’ll be bound to you for one, and happy, but doen’t ye leave me 
behind, Dan’l, that’s a deaiy dear 1” 

“My good soul,” said Mr. Peggotty, shaking his head, ‘^you doen’t knov/* 
what a long voyage, and what a haid life ’tis i” 

“ Yes I do, Dan’l ! I can guess I” cried Mrs. Gummidge. ^‘But my parting 
woids under this roof is, I shall go into the house and die, if I am not took. I can 
dig, Dan’l, I can woik. I can live hard. I can be loving and patient now — 
moie than you think, Dan’l, if you ’ll on’y try me. I wouldn’t touch the ’lowance, 
not if f wflc dying of want, Dan’l Peggotty; but I’ll go with you and Em’ly, if 
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you on’y let mu, to tlie world’s end ! I know how ’tis ; I know you think that 
I am lone and lorn 5 but, deary love, ’tan’t so no moie ! I ain’t sat here, so long, 
a watching, and a thinking of your trials, without some good being done me. 
Mas’r Davy, speak to him for me I I knows his ways, and Em’ly’s, and I knows 
their sorrows, and can be a comfort to ’em, some odd times, and labor for ’em 
dlus ! Dan’l, deary Dan’l, let me go ’long with you 1 ” 

And Mrs. Gnmmidge took his hand, and kissed it with a homely pathos and 
affection, in a homely rapture of devotion and gratitude, that he well deserved. 

We brou^t the locker out, extinguished the candle, fastened the dooi on the 
outside, and left the old boat close shut up, a dark speck in the cloudy night. 
Next day, when we were returning to London outside the coach, Mrs. Gummidge 
and her b^ket were on the seat behind, and Mrs. Gummidge was happy. 


CHAPTER LIL 

I ASSIST AT AN EXPLOSION, 

When the time Mr. Micawber had appointed so mysteriously, was within four-and* 
twen 4 :y hours of being come, my aunt and I consulted how we should proceed ; for 
my aunt was very unwilling to leave Dora. Ah 1 how easily I earned Dora up and 
down stairs, now ! 

We were disposed, notwithstanding Mr. Micawber’s stipulation for my aunt’s 
attendance, to arrange that she shoiud stay at home, and be lepiesented by Mu 
Dick and me. In short, we had resolved to take this course, when Doia again un- 
settled us by declaring that she never would forgive herself, and never would foigive 
her bad boy, if my aunt remained behind, on any pretence. 

I won’t speak to you,” said Doia, shaking her curls at my aunt. “ I ’ll be dis- 
agreeable 1 I ’ll make Jip bark at you all day. I shall be sure that you really aze 
a cross old thing, if you don’t go !” 

Tut, Blossom !” laughed my aunt. ‘'You know you can’t do without me !” 

“ Yes, I can,” said Dora. ‘‘ You are no use to me at all. You never run up 
and down stairs forme, all daylong. You never sit and tell me stoides about 
Doady, when his shoes were worn out, and he was covered with dust — oh, what a 
poor little mite of a fellow I You never do anything at all to please me, do you, 
dear?” Dora made haste to kiss my aunt, and say, “Yes, you do I I’m only 
joking 1 ” — lest my aunt should think she really meant it. 

“But, aunt,” said Dora, coaxmgly, “now listen. You must go. I shall tease 
you, till you let me have my own way about it. I shall lead my naughty boy such 
a life, if he don’t make you go. I shall make myself so disagreeable — and so will 
Jip I You ’ll wish you had gone, like a good thing, for ever and ever so long, if 
you don’t go. Besides,” said Dora, putting back her hair, and looking wonder- 
mgly at my aunt and me, “ why shouldn’t you both go ? I am not very ill indeed. 
Am I ?” 

“ Why, what a question !” cned my aunt. 

“ What a fancy I” said L 

“ Yesi I know I am a silly little thing !” said Dora, slowly looking from one 
of us to trie other, and then putting up her pretty lips to kiss us as she lay upon her 
couch. “Well, then, you must both go, or I shall not believe you ; and then I 
shall cry 

I saw, in my aunt’s face, that she began to give way now, and Doia brightened 
again, as she saw it too 
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“ You’ll come back witli so mucb. to tell me, that it ’ll take at least a week to 
make me undei stand I” said Dora “Because I hicnv I shan’t understand, for a 
length of time, if there ’s any business in it And there ’s siue to be some business 
in it 1 If there ’s anything to add up, besides, 1 don’t know when I shall make it 
out ; and my bad boy will look so miseiable all the time. There 1 N ow you ’ll go, 
won’t you ? You’ll only be gone one night, and Jip will take care of me while you 
aie gone. Doady will caiiy me up-staiis before you go, and I won’t come down 
again till you come back ; and you shall take Agnes a dieadfully scolding letter 
fiom me, because she has never been to see us 1” 

We agieed, without any moie consultation, that we would both go, and that 
Dora was a little Impostor, who feigned to be lather unwell, because she liked to 
be petted. She was greatly pleased, and very meiry ; and we four, that is to say, 
my aunt, Mr. Dick, Traddles, and I, went down to Canterbury by the Dover mail 
tliat night. 

At the hotel where Mr. Micawher had requested us to await him, which we got 
into, with some trouble, in the middle of the mght, I found a letter, importing that 
he would appear in the morning punctually at half-past nine. After which, we 
went shivering, at that uncomfortable hour, to our lespective beds, through vaiious 
close passages ; which smelt as if they had been steeped, for ages, in a solution of 
soup and stables. 

Early in the morning, I sauntered through the dear old tranquil streets, and again 
mingled with the shadows of the venerable gateways and churches. The rooks 
were sailing about the cathedral towers; and the towers themselves, overlooking 
many a long unalteied mile of the rich country and its pleasant streams, weie cut- 
ting the bnght morning air, as if there were no such thing as change on earth. 
Yet the bells, when they sounded, told me sorrowfully of change in everything; 
told me of their own age, and my pretty Dora’s youth ; and of the many, never old, 
who had lived and loved and died, while the reverberations of the bells had 
hummed thiough the lusty armour of the Black Piince hanging up within, and, 
motes upon the deep of Time, had lost themselves in air, as ciicleb do m water, 

I looked at the old house fiom the corner of the street, but did not go nearer 
to it, lest, being observed, I might unwittingly do any harm to the design I had 
come to aid. The early sun was staking edgewise on its gables and lattice-win- 
dows, touching them with gold ; and some beams of its old peace seemed to touch 
my heart, 

I strolled into the country for an hour or so, and then returned by the main 
street, which in the interval had shaken off its last night’s sleep. Among those 
who were stirring in the shops, I saw my ancient enemy, the butcher, now advanced 
to top-boots and a baby, and in business for himself* He was nursing the baby, ' 
and appeared to be a benignant member of society. 

We all became very anxious and impatient, when we sat down to breakfast. As 
it approached nearer and neaier to half-past mne o’clock, our lestless expectation 
of Mr. Micawber increased. At last we made no moie pretence of attending to 
the meal, which, except with Mr. Dick, had been a mere foim fiom the first ; but 
my aunt walked up and down the room, Traddles sat upon the sofa affecting to 
read the paper with his eyes on the ceiling ; and I looked out of the window to save 
eaily notice of Mr. Micawber’s coming. Nor had I long to watch, for, ; 
chime of the half-hour, he appeared in the street. 

“ Here he is,” said I, “and not in liis legal attire !” 


My aunt tied the strings of her bonnet (she had come down to breakfast in it), 
and put on her shawl, as if she were ready for anything that was resolute and uncom- 
promising. Traddles buttoned his coatwith a determined air. Mr. Dick, i^^jbed 
by these foimidable appeal ances, but^]ing pKCWBiis 
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hat, with both hands, as finrily over his ears as he possibly could ; and instantly 
took it off again, to welcome Mr. Micawber. 

Gentlemen, and madam, said Mr. Micawber, ''good morning » My dear 
sir/’ to Mr. Dick, who shook hands with him violently, “you are extremely 
good/’ 

“ Have you breakfasted ?” said Mr. Dick- “ Have a chop 1” 

“Not for the world, my good sir !” ciied Mr. Micawber, stopping him on his 
Vay to the bell; “ appetite and myself, Mr. Dixon, have long been stiangers,’* 

Mr. Dixam was so well pleased with his new name, and appealed to think it so 
very obliging in Mr. Micawber to confer it upon him, that he shook hands with him 
again, and laughed rather childishly. 

“ Dick,” said my aunt, “ attention !” 

Mr. Dick recovered himself, with a blush- 

“ Now, sii,” said my aunt to Mr. Micawber, as she put on her gloves, “ we are 
ready for Mount Vesuvius, or anything else, as soon ^ you please,” 

“ Madam,” retuined Mr, Micawber, “ I trust you will shoitly witness an eraption- 
Mr. Traddles, I have your permission, I believe, to mention here that we have been 
in communication together ?” 

“It is undoubtedly the fact, Copperfield,” said Traddles, to whom I looked in 
surprise. “ Mr. Micawber has consulted me, in reference to what he has in con- 
templation; and I have advised him to the best of my judgment.” 

“ Unless I deceive myself, Mr. Traddles,” pursued Mr. Micawber, “ what I con* 
template is a disclosme of an impoitant nature.” 

“ Highly so,” said Traddles- 

“ Perhaps, under such circumstances, madam and gentlemen/^ said Mr. Micaw- 
ber, “you will do me the favor to submit yourselves, for the moment, to the dncc- 
tion of one, who, however unworthy to be regarded in any othei light but as a Waif 
and Stray upon the shoi e of human nature, is still your fellow man, though crushed 
out of his oiiginal foim by individual errors, and the accumulative force of a combi- 
nation of chcumstances?” 

We have perfect confidence in you, Mr. Micawber,” said I, “ and will do what 
you please.” 

Mr. Copperfield,” returned Mr. Micawber, “your confidence is not, at the ex- 
isting juncture, ill-bestowed, I would beg to be allowed a start of five minutes by 
the clock; and then to receive the present company, inquiring for Miss Wickficld, 
he office of Wickfield and Heep, whose Stipendiary I am.” 

y aunt and I looked at Traddles, who nodded his approval. 

I have no more,” observed Mr. Micawber, “to say at present.” 

ith which, to my infinite surprise, he included us all in a comprehensive bow, 
a disappeared ; his manner being extremely distant, and his face extremely pale. 
Traddles only smiled, and shook his head (with his hair standing upright on the 
top of it), when I looked to him for an explanation ; so I took out my watch, and, 
as a last resource, counted off the five minutes. My aunt, with her own watch in 
her hand, did the like. When the time was expired, Traddles gave her his 
ann ; and we adl went out together to the old house, without saying one word on 
the way. 

^ We found Mr, Micawber at his desk, in the turret office on the ground floor, 
either wilting, or pretending to wiite, haid. The laige office-ruler was stuck into 
his waistcoat, and was not so well concealed but that a foot or more of that instru- 
ment protruded from his bosom, like a new kind of shirt-fnll. 

As it appeared to me that I was expected to speak, I said aloud : 

** How do you do, Mr.' Micawber ?” 

Copperfield,” said Mr. Micawber, gravely, “ I hope I see you well \ ’ 
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“Mrs. Heepislieie, sii,” said Traddles, retmmng witli tliat woitKy motlier of 
a worthy son. “ I have taken the liberty of making myself known to her.’’ 

“ Who are you to make yoiuself known ?” letoited Uuah, “ And what do you 
want here 

“ I am the agent and fnend of Mr. AVickfield, said Ti addles, in a composed 
business-like way. “ And 1 have a power of attorney from him 111 my pocket, to 
act foi him in all matteis,” 

“The old ass has drunk himself into a state of dotage,” said Uiiah, turning 
uglier than before, “and it has been got from him by fiaud i” 

“Something has been got from him by fraud, I know,” returned Traddles 
quietly ; “and so do you, Mr. Keep. We will refei that question, if you please, to 
Mr. Micawber.” 

“ Uiy — !” Mis. Heep began, with an anxious gesture, 

“¥ouhold your tongue, mothei,” he returned ; “least said, soonest mended.” 

“ But my Uiy — .” 

“ Will you hold your tongue, mother, and leave it to me 

Though I had long known that his servility was false, and all his pietences knav- 
ish and hollow, I had had no adequate conception of the extent of Ins hypoensy, 
until I now saw him with his mask olf. The suddenness with which he dropped 
It, when he peiceived that it was useless to him ; the malice, insolence, and hatied 
he levealed ; the leer with which he exulted, even at this moment, 111 the evil he 
had done — all this time being despeiate too, and at his wits’ end foi the means of 
getting the better of us — though peifcctly consistent with the expeiience I had of 
him, at hist took even me by suipiise, who had known him so long, and disliked 
him so heal tily. 

I say nothing of the look he conferred on me, as he stood eyeing us, one after 
anothei ; for I had ah\^ays undei stood that lie hated me, and I remembcied the 
maiks of my hand upon lus cheek. But when his eyes passed on to Agnes, and I 
saw the rage with which he felt his power over her slipping away, and the exhibi- 
tion, in their disappointment, of the odious passions that had led him to aspiie to 
one whose virtues he could never appreciate or care for, I was shocked by the mere 
thought of her having lived, an hour, within sight of such a man, 

“ After some lubbing of the lower part of his face, and some looking at us with 
those bad eyes, over his giistly fingers, he made one more addiess to me, half 
whining, and half abusive. 

“You think it justinablo, do you, Copperfield, you who pride youiself so mhcli 
on your honoi and all ihe lest of it, to sneak about my place, eavcs-dropping 
with my clcik ’ If it had been me, I shouldn’t have 'wondered ; for I don’ 
make myself out a gentleman (though I never was in the stieets either, as you 
were, accoi ding to Micawbei), but being ^ — And you’re not afiaid of doing 

this, either? You don’t think at all of what I shall do, in return ; or of getting 
yourself into tiouble for conspiracy and so forth? Very well We shall seel 
hli. What ’s-your-name, you were going to refer some question to Micawber. 
There ’s your icferee. Why don’t you make him speak ? He has learnt his lesson, 
I see.” 

Seeing that what he said had no effect on me or any of us, he sat on the edge of 
his table with Ins hands in his pockets, and one of his splay feet twisted rAimri the 
othei leg, waiting doggedly for what might follow. 

Mr. Micawber, whose impetuosity I had restrained thus far with t_ _ test 
difficulty, and ivho had repeatedly intei posed with the first syllable of ScouN-drel I 
without getting to the second, nowbuist forward, diew the ruler fiom his breast 
(apparently as a defensive weapon), and produced from his pocket a foolscap docu- 
ment, folded in the fonn of a large letter. Opening this packet, with his old 
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flourisli, and glancing at the contents, as if he cheiished an artistic admiration of 
their style of composition, he began to read as follows : 

‘ Dear Miss Trotwood and gentlemen ’ 

Bless and save the man I” exclaimed my aunt in a low voice, “HeM write 
letters by the ream, if it was a capital offence 

Mn Micawber, without heaiing her, went on* 

' In appealing befoie you to denounce piobably the most consummate Villain 
that has ever existed,’ ” Mr. Micawber, without looking off the letter, pointed the 
ruler, likera ghostly truncheon, at Unah Keep, ask no consideiation for 
myself. The victim, fiom my cradle, of pecuniary liabilities to which I have been 
unable to respond, I have ever been the spoit and toy of debasing circumstances. 
Ignominy, Want, Despair, and Madness, have, collectively or separately, been the 
attendants of my caieer.’ ” 

The relish with which hlr, Micawber described himself, as a prey to these dismal 
calamities, was only to be equalled by the emphasis with which he lead Ins letter; 
and the kind of homage he lendeied to it with a roll of his head, when he thought 
he had hit a sentence very hard indeed 

“ ^ In an accumulation of Ignominy, Want, Despair, and Madness, I enteied the 
office — or, as our lively neighbour the Gaul would teim it, the Biucau — of the 
Firm, nominally conducted under the appellation of Wickheld and — Keep, but, in 
reality, wnelded by — Heep alone. Heep, and only Heep, is the mainspring of 
that machine. Heep, and only Heep, is the Forgei and the Cheat’ ” 

Uriah, more blue than white at these words, made a dait at the letter, as if to 
tear it in pieces. Mr. Micawber, with a perfect miiacle of dexteiity or luck, 
caught Ins advancing knuckles with the ruler, and disabled his right hand. It 
dropped at the wrist, as if it were broken. The blow sounded as if it had fallen 
oil wood 

The Devil take you i” said Uriah, writhing in a new way with pam. I ’ll be 
even with you.” 

Approach me again, you — ^you — ^yoii Heep of infamy,” gasped Mr. Micawber, 
** and if your head is human, I ’ll break it. Come on, come on !” 

I think I never saw anything more ridiculous — I w^as sensible of it, even at the 
time — than Mr. Micawber making broad-sword guaids with the ruler, and crying, 

Come on 1” while Traddles and I pushed him back into a comer, from which, as 
often as we got him into it, he persisted in emerging again. 

His enemy, muttering to himself, after wnnging his wounded hand for some time, 
slowly drew off Ins neck-kei chief and bound it up; then, held it in his otlier hand, 
^and sat upon his table with his sullen face looking down. 

Mr. Micawber, when he was suihciently cool, proceeded with his letter. 

** ‘^The stipendiary emoluments in consideration of which I entcied into the 
service of-^IiEEP,’ ” always pausing before that word and uttering it with astonish- 
ing vigor, ‘ were not defined, beyond the pittance, of twenty-two shillings and 
SIX per week. The rest was left contingent on the value of my professional exer- 
tions ; m other and more expressive words, on the baseness of my nature, the 
cupidity of my motives, the poverty of my family, the general moral (or rather 
immoral) resemblance between myself and — Keep. Need I say, that it soon 
became necessary for me to solicit from — Heep — pecuniary advances towards the 
suppoitgPf Mrs, Micawber, and our blighted but using family? Need I say that 
this necessity had been foreseen by-— Heep ? That those advances were secured by 
1 O U’s and other similar acknowledgments, known to the legal institutions of this 
country ? And that I thus became immeshed in the web he had spun for my re^ 
ception ?’ ” 

hlr. Micawber’s enjoyment of his epistolary powers, in desciibmg this imfortu- 
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nate state of things, really seemed to outweigh any pam or anxiety that the reality 
could have caused him. He lead on; 

‘Then it was that — Heep — began to favor me with just so much of his confi- 
dence, as was necessaiy to the dischaige of his infernal business. Then it was tliat 
I began, if I may so Sliakespearingly ^express myself, to dwindle, peak, and pme. 
I found that my services were constantly called into requisition for the falsification of 
business, and the mystification of an individual whom I will designate as Mr. 
W. That Mr. W. w^as imposed upon, kept in ignorance, and deluded, in every 
possible way; yet, that all this while, the ruffian — Keep — ^was professing un- 
bounded gratitude to, and unbounded friendship for, that much abused gentleman. 
This was bad enough ; but, as the philosophic Dane observes, with that universal 
applicability which distinguishes the illustrious ornament of the Elizabethan Era, 
%vorse remains behind !’ ’’ 

Mr# Micawber was so very much struck by this happy rounding off wdth a 
quotation, that he indulged himself, and us, with a second reading of the sentence, 
midei pretence of having lost his place. 

“ ‘ It IS not my intention,’ ” he continued, reading on, “ ‘ to enter on a detailed 
list, within the compass of thepiesent epistle (though it is ready elsewhere), of the 
various malpiactices of a minor nature, affecting the individual whom I have deno- 
minated Mr W., to which I have been a tacitly consenting paity. My object, 
when the contest within myself between stipend and no stipend, baker and no 
baker, existence and non-existence, ceased, was to take advantage of my opportu- 
nities to discover and expose the major malpiactices committed, to that gentleman’s 
grievous wrong and injury, by — Heep. Stimulated by the silent monitor within, 
and by a no less touching and appealing monitor without — to whom I will briefly 
refei as Miss W. — I enteied on a not unlabonous task of clandestine investigation, 
protz acted now, to the best of my knowledge, infoimation, and belief, over a period 
exceeding twelve calendar months ’ ” 

He read this passage, as if it were from an Act of Parliament ; and appeared 
majestically refieslied by the sound of the words. 

“ ‘ My chaiges against — Heep,’ ” he lead on, glancing at him, and drawing the 
ruler into a convenient position under his left aim, 111 case of need, ‘^‘aie as 
follows, ’ ” 

We all held our bieath, I think. I am suie Uriah held his 

“ ‘ Fust,’” said ]\Ii. Micawbei. “ ‘ When Mr. W.’s faculties and memoiy for 
business became, through causes into which it is not nccessaiy or expedient for me 
to enter, weakened and confused, — Heep — designedly peiplexed and complicated 
the whole of the official transactions. When Mr W. w'as least fit to enter on busi- 
ness, — Heep was always at hand to force him to enter on it. He obtained Mr. 
W.’s signature under such circumstances to documents of impoitance, repiesenting 
them to be other documents of no impoitance. He induced Mr. W. to empower 
him to draw out, thus, one particular sum of trust-money, amounting to twelve six 
fourteen, two, and nine, and employed it to meet pietended business charges and 
deficienaes which were either already provided for, or had never really existed. 
Fie gave this proceeding, throughout, the appearance of having originated in 
LIr. W.’s own dishonest intention, and of having been accomplished by Mr. 
W.’s own dishonest act: and has used it, ever since, to torture and constram 
him’” 

“'You shall prove this, you Copperfield!” said Uriah, with a threatening shake 
of the head. ‘ ‘ All in good time I” 

“Ask — Heep — M r. Traddles, who lived in his house after him,” said Mr. 
Micnwher, breaking off from the letter ; “ will you ?” 

“ The fool himself— and lives there now,” said Uriah, disdainfully. 
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Ask— Keep — ^if lie ever kept a pocket-book m that house, said Mr. Micaw- 
her; “will you 

I saw Uiiah’s lank hand stop, involuntaiily, in the scraping of his chin. 

‘ ‘ Or ask him, ” said Mr Micawber, ‘ * if he ever bui nt one thei e. If he says Y es, 
and asks you where the ashes are, refei him to Wilkins Micawber, and he will hear 
of something not at all to his advantage 

The triumphant flourish with which Mr. Micawbei delivered lumself of these 
words, had a poweiful effect in alarming the mother; who cued out m much 
agitation:^ 

“ Uiy, Uiy ! Be umble, pnd make terms, my dear !” 

“Mother !” he retorted, “will you keep quiet ? You he in a flight, and don’t 
know what you say or mean. Umblc I” he lepeated, looking at me, with a snarl; 
“ I ’ve umbled some of ’em for a pietty long time back, umble as I was 1” 

Mr. Micawbei, genteelly adjusting his chin m his ciavat, pieseiitly proceeded 
with his composition, 

“‘Second Keep has, on seveial occasions, to the best of my knowledge, 
information, and belief’ ” — 

“But that won’t do,” muttered Uiiah, relieved, “Mother, you keep quiet.” 

“We will endeavour to piovide something that will do, and do for you finally, 
sir, veiy shoitly,” replied ]\Ir. Micawber. 

“‘Second. Keep has, on seveial occasions, to the best of my knowledge, 
infoimalion, and belief, systematically foiged, tovaiious entries, books, and docu- 
ments, the signatuic of Mi. W. ; and lias distinctly done so m one instance, 
capable of pioof by me To wit, in manner following, that is to say i’ ” 

Again, Mr. Micawber had a relish m this foimal piling up of woids, which, 
howcvcr ludicrously displayed m his case, was, I must say, not at all peculiar to 
him. I have observed it, in the couise of my life, in numbeis of men. It seems 
to me to be a general rule. In the taking of legal oaths, for instance, deponents 
seem to enjoy themselves mightily when they come to seveial good woids in suc- 
cession, for the expression of one idea ; as, that they uttcily detest, abominate, 
and abjure, or so forth ; and the old anathemas weie made relishing on the same 
principle. We talk about the tyranny of words, but we like to tyrannise over 
them too ; we ai e fond of having a large superfluous establishment of words to 
wait upon us on great occasions ; we think it looks importantj and sounds well. 
As we are not particular about the meaning of oui liveiies on state occasions, if 
they he but fine and numerous enough, so, the meaning or necessity of our woids 
is a secondary consideration, if there be but a great paiade of them. And as indi- 
viduals get into tiouble by making loo great a show of liveiies, or as slaves when 
they are too numerous rise against their masteis, so I think I could mention a 
nation that has got into many gieat difficulties, and will get into many gi eater, 
from maintaining too laige a retmiie of words 

Mr* Micawber read on, almost smacking his lips ; 

“ ‘To wit, in manner following, that is to say. Mr. W. being infirm, and it 
being within the bounds of probability that his decease might lead to some dis- 
coveries, and to the downfall of — Heep’s — ^power over the W, family, — as I, 
Wilkms Micawber, the undeisigned, assume — ^unless the filial affection of his 
daughter could be secretly influenced from allowing any investigation of the 
partne?*ship affaiis to he ever made, the said — Heep — deemed it expedient to have 
a bond ready by him, as from Mr. W , for the before-mentioned sum of twelve six 
fourteen, two and nine, with interejt, stated theiemto have been advanced by — 
Keep — to Mr* W. to save Mr. W. from dishonor; though really the sum was 
never advanced by him, and has long been replaced. The signatures to this in- 
strument, purporting to be executed by Mr. W. and attested by WilLuis Micawber, 
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are forgeries hy — Heep. I have, in my possession, in his hand and pocket-book, 
seveial similar imitations of Mr. W ’s signatuie, here and theie defaced by fire, 
but legible to any one. I never attested any such document. And I have the 
document itself, in my possession.’ ” 

Uriah Seep, with a start, took out of his pocket a bunch of keys, and opened a 
certain drawer ; then, suddenly bethought himself of what he was about, and 
turned again towards us, without looking m it. 

“ ‘And I have the document,’” Mr. Micawbcr read again, looking about as if 
it were the text of a seinion, ' m my possession,’ — that is to say, I had, early 
this morning, when this was written, but have since relinquished it to Ivir. 
Traddles.” 

“ It is quite true,” assented Ti addles. 

Ury, Ury !” ciied the mother, “ be umble and make terms. I know my son 
will be umble, gentlemen, if you’ll give him time to think. Mr. Coppcifield, I ’m 
sure you know that he was always veiy umble, sir !” 

It was singular to see how the mother still held to the old trick, when the son 
had abandoned it as useless. 

“Mother,” he said, with an impatient bite at the handkerchief in which his 
hand was wiapped, “you had better take and fiie a loaded gun at me.” 

“But I love you, tJry,” ciied Mis. Keep. And I have no doubt she did ; or 
that he loved her, however stiange it may appear; though, to besuie, they weie 
a congenial couple. “ And I can’t bear to hear you pi evoking the gentleman, 
and endangciiiig of yoiuself more. I told the gentleman at first, when he told me 
up-staiis It was come to light, that I would answer for your being umble, and 
making amends. Oh, see how umble / am, gentlemen, and don’t mmd him 1” 

“Why, theie 's Copperfield, mother,” he angrily retorted, pointing his lean 
finger at me, against whom ail his animosity was levelled, as the prime mover in 
the discovery ; and I did not undeceive him ; “there’s Copperfield, would have 
given you a hundred pound to say less than you ’ve blmted out !” 

“ I can’t help it, U17,” ciicd his mother. “I can’t see you running into danger, 
through carrying your head so high. Better be umble, as you always was.” 

He lemained foi a little, biting the handkerchief, and then said to me with a 
scowl 

“What moie have you got to bung foiwaid? If anything, go on with it. 
What do you look at me for 

Mr. Micawber piomptly resumed his letter, glad to levcit to a peiformance 
with which he was so highly satisfied 

“ ‘Thud. And last. I am now in a condition to show, by — IIeep’s — false 
books, and— -IIefp’s — real mcmoianda, beginning with the paitially destioyec^ 
pocket-book (which I was unable to compieheiid, at the time of its accidental dis- 
covery by Mrs. Micawbcr, on uur taking possession of 0111 present abode, m the 
locker or bin devoted to the reception of the ashes calcined on our domestic 
health), that the weaknesses, the faults, the veiy vutues, the paiental affections, 
and the sense of honor, of the unhappy Mr. W. have been foi yeais acted on by, 
and waiped to the base purposes of — IIekp. That JMi. W. has been for yeaxs 
deluded and piundeied, in eveiy conceivable manner, to the pecuniary aggrandise- 
ment of the avaiicious, false, and giasping — HeeP- That the engiossing object 
of — Heep — was, next to gam, to subdue Mi and Miss W (of his ulteiior views 
m leference to the latter I say nothing) entirely to himself. That Ins 4 ast act, 
completed but a few months since, was to induce Mr W to execute a relinquish- 
ment of his share in the partneiship, and even a bill of sale on the very furniture of 
his house, m consideiation of a ceitain annuity, to be well and truly paid by — 
Heep — on the four common quarter-days in each and every year. That tiiese 
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meshes ; beginning with alarming and falsified accounts of the estate of whicli 
Mr. W, is the receiver, at a period when Mr, W. had launched into imprudent and 
ill-judged speculations, and may not have had the money, for which he was 
moially and legally lesponsible, in hand ; going on with pretended bon o wings of 
money at enormous mteiest, really coming from — Heep — and by — Hee? — 
fraudulently obtained or withheld from Mr. \Y. himself, on pretence of such specu- 
lations or othenvise ; perpetuated by a miscellaneous catalogue of unscrupulous 
chicaneries— gradually thickened, until the unhappy Mr, W. could sec no woild 
beyond. Bankrupt, as he believed, alike m circumstances, in all other hope, and 
m honor, his sole leliance was upon the monster in the gaib of man,^ — Mr. 
Micawber made a good deal of this, as a new turn of expiession, — "*‘who, by 
making himself necessary to him, had achieved Ins destruction. All this I under- 
take to show. Piobably much more ” 

I whispered a few woids to Agnes, who was weeping, half jo5dully, half sorrow- 
fully, at my side; and there was a movement among us, as if Mi, Micawber had 
finished. He said, with exceeding gravity, ‘^Pardon me,’’ and proceeded, with a 
mixture of the lowest spirits and the most intense enjoyment, to the pcioiation of 
his letter. 

‘ I have now concluded. It merely remains for me to substantiate these accu- 
sations; and then, with my ill-staized family, to disappear fiom the landscape on 
winch we appear to be an incumbrance. That is soon done. It may be leasonably 
infen ed that our baby will fiist expire of inanition, as being the fiailest member of 
oui circle; and that our twins will follow next in oi-dcr. So be it ! For myself, 
my Canterbury Pilgrimage has done much; imprisonment on civil pioccss, and 
want, will soon do more I trust that the labor and hazard of an investigation — of 
which the smallest results have been slowly pieced together, m the pressure of ar- 
duous avocations, under grinding penurious apprehensions, at use of morn, at dewy 
eve, in the shadows of night, under the watchful eye of one whom it weic supeilluous 
to call Demon — combined with the struggle of parental Poverty to turn it, when 
completed, to the right account, may be as the sprinkling of a few diops of sweet 
water on my funereal pyre. I ask no more. Let it be, m justice, meiely said of 
me, as of a gallant and eminent naval Heio, with whom I have no pietensions to 
cope, that what I have done, I did, in despite of mercenaxy and selfish objects, 

* For England, home, _and Beauty ’ 

^ Remaining always, &:c. &:c., Wilkins Micawber.’ ” 

Much affected, but still intensely enjoying himself, Mi Alicawbci folded up his 
fetter, and handed it with a bow to my aunt, as something she might like to keep. 
There was, as I had noticed on my fixst visit long ago, an non safe m the loom. 
The key was in it. A hasty suspicion seemed to stnke Uiiah ; and, with a glance 
at Ml, Micawbei, he went to it, and tlnew the doois clanking open, it was 
empty 

Where are the books he cried, witli a frightful face. Some thief has stolen 
the books 

Mr. iMicawber tapped himself widi the luler, / did, when I got the key fiom 
you as usual — ^but a little earhei — and opened it this moining,” 

Don’t be uneasy,” said Traddles. ‘‘They have come into iny possession* I 
will take care of them, under the authority I mentioned, ” 

“ You leceive stolen goods, do you ?” cried Uiiah. 

“ Under such ciicunistances,” answeied Ti addles, “yes.” 

What was my astonishment when I beheld my aunt, who had been profoundly 
quiet and allentive, make a dart at Uriah Heep, and seize hmi by the collar with 
lands I 
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You know wliat / want said my aunt 

‘‘A strait-waistcoat j” said he* 

‘‘No. IVfy property!” returned my aunt. ‘‘Agnes, my dear, as long as I 
believed it had been really made away with by your father, I wouldn^t— and, my 
dear, I didn’t, even to Trot, as he knows^ — ^breathe a syllable of its having been 
placed heie for investment. But, now I know this fellow ’s answerable for it, and 
I ’ll have it ! Tiot, come and take it away from him !” 

Whether my aunt supposed, for the moment, that he kept her piopeitym his 
neck-kei chief, I am sure I don’t know; but she certainly pulled at^t as if she 
thought so. I hastened to put myself between them, and to assure her that we 
would all take care that he should make the utmost restitution of everything he had 
wiongly got. This, and a few moments’ reflection, pacified her; but she was not at 
all disconcerted by what she had done (though I cannot say as much foi her bonnet), 
and rgsiimed her seat composedly. 

During the last few minutes, Mrs. Keep had been clamoring to her son to be 
“umble;” and had been going down on her knees to all of us in succession, and 
making the wildest piomises. Hei son sat her down in his chair; and, standing 
sulkily by her, holding her arm with his hand, but not rudely, said to me, with a 
feiocious look : 

“ What do you want done?” 

“ I will tell you what must be done,” said Ti addles 

“ Has that Copperfield no tongue?” muttered Uriah. “ I would do a good deal 
for you if you could tell me, without lying, that somebody had cut it out.” 

“ My Uriah means to be umble !” cned his mother. ‘ ‘ Don’t mind what he says, 
good gentlemen !” 

“What must be done,” said Traddles, “is this. First, the deed of lelinquish- 
ment, that we have heard of, must be given over to me now — here.” 

“ Suppose I haven’t got it,” he interrupted. 

“ But you have,” said Traddles; “therefore, you know, we won’t suppose so ” 
And I cannot help avowing that this was the first occasion on which I really did 
justice to the clear head, and the plain, patient, piactical good sense, of my old 
schoolfellow. “Then,” said Traddles, “you must prepare to disgorge all that 
your rapacity has become possessed of, and to make restoration to the last fai thing. 
All the paitneiship books and papers must remain in our possession ; all your books 
and papers; all money accounts and secuiities, of both kinds. In short, everything 
here.” 

“ Must it? I don’t know that,” said Uriah. “ I must have time to think about 
that.” 

“Certainly,” replied Traddles; “but, in the meanwhile, and until everything y 
done to our satisfaction, we shall maintain possession of these things ; and beg you 
— in short, compel you — to keep your own room, and hold no communication with 
any one.” 

“I won t do it 1” said Uiiah, with an oath. 

“ Maidstone Jail is a safer place of detention,” observed Ti addles ; “ and though 
the law may be longei in righting us, and may not be able to right us so completely 
as you can, there is no doubt of its punishing Dear me, you know that quite 

as well as 1 1 Copperfield, will you go round to the Guildhall, and bring a couple 
of officers?” 

Hcie, Mrs. Heep broke out again, crying on her knees to Agnes to intfrfere m 
their behalf, exclaiming that he was very humble, and it was all true, and if he didn’t 
do what we wanted, she would, and much moie to the same purpose ; being half 
frantic with fears foi hei dailing To inquii'C what he might have done, if he had 
had any boldness, would be like inquning wdiat a mongrel cui might do, if it had 
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the spint of a tiger. He was a coward, from head to foot ; and showed his dastardly 
natuie through his sulienness and mortification, as much as at anytime of his mean 
life. 

Stop he growled to me \ and wiped his hot face with his hand Mother, 
hold your noise. Weill Let *em have that deed. Go and fetch itf’ 

Do you help hei, Mr. Dick,” said Tiaddles, “ if you please.” 

Proud of ins commission, and undeistandmg it, Mr. Dick accompanied her as a 
shepherd’s dog might accompany a sheep Put, hlis Plecp gave him little tiouble; 
for she not^nly returned with the deed, hut with the box 111 which it was, wheie we 
found a banker’s book and some other papeis that weie afterwaids seiviccable. 

Good said Tiaddles, when this was bioiight. ‘‘Now, Mr. Heep, you can 
letire to think: particiilaily obsemng, if you please, that I declaie to >ou, on the 
part of all present, that tlieie is only one thing to bo done; that it is what I have 
explained ; and that it must be done without delay.” ^ 

Unah, without lifting his eyes from the ground, shufHed across the room with 
his hand to his chin, and pausing at the door, said : 

“ Coppei field, I have always hated you. You’ve always been an upstait, and 
}ou ’ve always been against mc.’^ 

“ As I think I told you once before,” said I, “it is you who have been, m your 
greed and cunning, against all the woild. It may be profitable to you to 1 Gleet, 
in fiituie, that Ihcie never were greed and cunning m the woild yet, that did not 
do too much, and over-reach themselves. It is as certain as death.” 

“Or as ceitain as they used to teach at school (the same school wlicic I picked 
up so much umbleness), from nine o’clock to eleven, that labor was a cuise , and 
fiom eleven o’clock to one, that it was a blessing and a checi fulness, and a dignity, 
and I don’t know what all, eh?” said he with a sneer “ You pi each, about as 
consistent as they did. Won’t umbleness go down? I shouldn’t have got lound 
my gentleman fcllow-pai tnei without it, I think. — Micawbei, you old bully, I’ll 
pay you /” 

Mr. Micawber, supremely defiant of him and his extended finger, and making a 
great deal of his chest until he had slunk out at the door, then addicssed himself 
to me, and px offered me the satisfaction of “witnessing the rc'cslablishmcut of 
mutual confidence between himself and Mis, Micawber.” After which, he invited 
the company geneially to the contemplation of that affecting spectacle. 

“The veil that has long been interposed between Mis JMicawbcr and myself, 
is now withdiawn,” said Mr. Micawber; “and my childicn and the Author of 
their Being can once more come m contact on equal tcims.” 

As we were all very grateful to him, and all desuous to show that wc weic, as 
veil as the huuy and disoider of our spirits would pcnnit, I daie say we should all 
have gone, but that it was necessary for Agnes to ictmn to her father, as yet 
unable to bear more than the dawn of hope ; and for some one else to hold Unah 
in safe keeping. So Tiaddles remained for the lattei pin pose, to be piescnlly 
relieved by Mi. Dick; and Mr Dick, my aunt, and I, went home with Mr. 
Micawber As I paited hurnedly from the dear giil to whom I owed so mucli, 
and thought fiom what she had been saved, peihaps, that morning — her better 
resolution notwithstanding — I felt devoutly thankful fox the miseries of my younger 
days which had brought me to the knowledge of Mi. Micawber. 

liis house was not far off; and as the stieet-door opened into the sittmg-ioom, 
and he bolted in with a precipitation quite his own, we found ourselves at once in 
the bosom of the family. Mr. Micawber exclaiming, “Emma ’ my life iiishcd 
into Mrs. Micawber’s aims. Mis. Micawber shucked, and folded Mi 3 \Iicawbcr 
m her embiace. Miss Micawber, %iursmg the unconscious stiaiigci of Mrs. 
Micav ber’s last letter to me, was sensibly affected. The stranger leaped. The 
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twins testified tlieir joy by several inconvenienc but innocent demonstrations. 
Master Micawber, whose disposition appeared to have been soured by early dis» 
appointment, and whose aspect had become morose, yielded to his better feelings, 
and blubbered. 

‘‘ Emma !” said Mr. Micawber. **The cloud is past from my mind. Mutual 
confidence, so long preserved between us once, is restored, to know no further 
interruption. Now, welcome poverty T* cried Mi. Micawber, shedding tears. 
‘'Welcome misery, welcome liouselessness, welcome hiingei, rags, tempest, and 
beggary ! Mutual confidence will sustain us to the end 

With these expressions, Mr. Micawber placed Mrs. Micawber in a chair, and 
embiaced the family all lound ; welcoming a variety of bleak prospects, which 
appeared, to the best of my judgment, to be anything but welcome to them ; and 
calling upon them to come out into Canterbury and smg a chorus, as nothing else 
was kft for their suppoit. 

But Mrs. Micawber having, in the strength of her emotions, fainted away, the 
fiist thing to be done, even before the choius could be considered complete, was 
to recover her. This, my aunt and Mr. Micawber did ; and then my aunt was 
introduced, and Mis. Micawber recognised me. 

“Excuse me, dear Mr. Copperfield,” said the poor lady, giving me her hand, 
“but I am not stiong ; and the removal of the late misiindeistandmg between Mr. 
Micawber and myself was at first too much for me.” 

“Is this all your family, ma’am said my aunt. 

“Tlieie aie no more at present,” returned Mrs. Micawber. 

“ Good gracious, I didn’t mean that, ma’am,” said my aunt. “I mean are all 
these youis ?” 

“ Madam,” replied Mr Micawber, “it is a true bill.” 

“ And that eldest young gentleman, now,” said my aunt musing, “ What has he 
been brought up to ?” 

“It was my hope when I came here,” said Mr. Micawber, “to have got 
Wilkins into the Church ; or peihaps I shall expiess my meaning more stiiclly, if 
I say the Choir But there was no vacancy for a tenor in the veneiable Pile for 
which this city is so justly eminent ; and he has — in shoit, he has contracted a 
habit of singing in public-houses, rather than in sacred edifices.” 

But he means well,” said Mrs. Micawber, teiideily. 
dare say, my love,” rejoined Mr. Micawber, “that he means particulaily 
v/ell ; but I have not yet found that he carries out his meaning, in any given dnec- 
tion whatsoever.” 

Master Micawber’s moroseness of aspect retiiraed upon him again, ana he 
demanded, with some temper, what lie was to do ? Whether lie had been hortr 
a carpenter, or a coach painter, any more tlian he had been bom a bud ? Whether 
he could go into the next street, and open a chemist’s shop ? Whether he could 
rush to the next assizes, and proclaim himself a lawyer ? Whether he could come 
out by force at the opera, and succeed by violence ? Whether lie could do any- 
tiiing, without being bi ought up to something ? 

My aunt mused a little while, and then said : 

“ Mr. Micawber, 1 wonder you have never turned your thoughts to emigration.” 

“ Madam,” returned Mr. Micawber, “it was the dream of my youth, and the 
fallacious aspiration of my riper years.” I am tlioroughly persuaded, bv the bye, 
that he had never thought of it in his life. 

“ Aye ?” said my aunt, with a glance at me* “Why, what a thing it would be 
for yourselves and your family, Mr. and Mis. Micawber, if you were to emigrate 
now.” 

“Capital, madam, capital,” urged Mr. Micawber, gloomily. 
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‘‘That is the principal, I may say the only difficulty, my dear Mr. Copperfield,” 
assented his wife. 

“ Capital f’ cried my aunt. “ But you are doing us a great service — ^liave done 
as a great service, I may say, for surely much will come out of the fire — and wiiat 
could we do for you, that would be half so good as to find the capital 

“ I could not receive it as a gift,^’ said Mr. Micawber, full of fiie and animation, 
“but if a sufficient sum could be advanced, say at five per cent, interest pei annum, 
upon my personal liability — say my notes of hand, at twelve, eighteen, and twenty- 
four months respectively, to allow time for something to turn up 

“ Could be ? Can be and shall be, on your own terms,’’ returned my aunt, “ if 
you say the word. Think of this now, both of you. Here are some people David 
knows, going out to Australia shortly. If you decide to go, why shouldn’t you go 
in the same ship ? You may help each other. Think of this now, Mr. and Mrs, 
Micawber. Take your time, and weigh it well.” r 

“ There is but one question, my dear ma’am, I could wish to ask,” said Mrs. 
Micawber. “ The climate, I believe, is healthy ?” 

“ Finest in the world !” said my aunt. 

“Just so,” returned Mrs. Micawber. Then my question arises. Now, are 
the circumstances of the country such, that a man of Mr. Micawber’s abilities would 
have a fair chance of rising in the social scale ? I will not say, at present, might 
he aspire to be Governor, or anything of that sort ; but would there be a reasonable 
opening for his talents to develope themselves — ^that, would be amply sufficient— 
and find their own expansion ?” 

“ No better opening anywhere,” said my axuit, “ for a man who conducts him- 
self well, and is industrious.” 

“For a man who conducts himself well,” repeated Mrs. Micawber, with her 
clearest business manner, “and is industrious. Precisely. It is evident to me that 
Australia is the legitimate sphere of action for Mr. Micawber !” 

“ I entertain the conviction, my dear madam,” said Mr. Micawber, “that it is, 
under existing circumstances, the land, the only land, for myself and family ; and 
that something of an extraordinaiy nature will turn up on tliat shore. It is no dis- 
tance — comparatively speaking ; and though consideration is due to the kindness of 
your proposal, I assure you that is a mere matter of form.” 

Shall I ever forget how, in a moment, he was the most sanguine of men, looking 
on to fortune ; or how Mrs, Micawber presently discoursed about the habits of the 
kangaroo ! Shall I ever recall that street of Canterbury on a market day, without 
recalling him, as he walked back with us ; expressing, in the hardy roving manner 
Jxe assumed, the unsettled habits of a temporary sojourner m the land ; and looking 
'at the bullocks, as they came by, with the eye of an Austialian fanner 1 


CHAPTER LIIL 

ANOTHER RETROSPECT. 

I MUST^ause yet once again. Oh, my child- wife, there is a figure 5n the moving 
crowd licfore my memory, quiet and still, saying in its innocent love and chikha»h 
beauty, Stop to think of me— turn to look upon the Little Blossom, as it flutters 
to the ground ! 

I do. All else grows dim, and fades away. I am again with Doia, in our cot- 
taee. I do not know how long she has been ill* I am so used to it in feeling, 
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that I cannot count the time. It is not really long, in weeks or months ; but, m 
my usage and experience, it is a weary, weary while. 

They have left off telling me to ^‘wait a few days more.” I have begun to fear, 
remotely, that the day may never shine, when I shall see my child-wife rumimg in 
the sunlight with her old friend Jip. 

He IS, as it were suddenly, grown very old. It may be, that he misses in his 
mistress, something that enlivened him and made him younger ; but he mopes, and 
his sight is weak, and his limbs are feeble, and my aunt is sorry that he objects to her 
no more, but creeps near her as he lies on Dorans bed — she sitting at the bedside — 
and mildly licks her hand. 

' Dora lies smiling on us, and is beautiful, and utters no hasty or complaining 
word. She says that we aie very good to her; that her dear old careful boy is 
tiring himself out, she knows ; that my aunt has no sleep, yet is always wakeful, 
and kind* Sometimes, the little bird-like ladies come to see her ; and then 
we talk about our wedding-day, and all that happy time. 

What a strange rest and pause in my life there seems to be — and in all life, 
within doors and without — when I sit in the quiet, shaded, orderly room, with the 
blue eyes of my child-wife turned towaids me, and her little fingers twining lound 
my hand I Many and many an hour I sit thus ; but, of all those times, three 
times come the fi eshest on my mmd. 

It is morning ; and Dora, made so trim by my aunt’s hands, shows me how her 
pretty hair %mU curl upon the pillow yet, and how long and bright it is, and how 
she likes to have it loosely gathered in that net she wears. 

‘‘Not that I am vain of it, now, you mocking boy,” she says, when I smile ; 
“but because you used to say you thought it so beautiful; and because, when I fiist 
began to think about you, I used to peep in the glass, and wonder whether you 
would like very much to have a lock of it. Oh what a foolish fellow you were, 
Doady, when I gave you one 1” 

“ That was on the day when you were painting the flowers I had given you, 
Dora, and when I told you how much in love I was.” 

“Ah! but I didn’t like to tell says Dora, ‘‘t/ien, how I had cried over 
them, because I believed you really liked me ! When I can run about again as I 
used to do, Doady, let us go and see those places wheie we were such a silly 
couple, shall we ? And take some of the old walks ? And not foxget poor papa?” 

“Yes, we will, and have some happy days. So you must make haste to get 
well, my dear.” 

“ Oh, I shall soon do that I I am so much better, you don’t know 1” 

It is evening ; and I sit in the same chair, by the same bed, with the same face 
turned towards me. We have been silent, and there is a smile upon her face. I 
have ceased to carry my light burden up and down stairs now. She lies here all 
the day. 

“ Doady !” 

“ My dear Dora !” 

“You won’t think what I am going to say, unreasonable, after what you told 
me, such a little while ago, of Mr. Wickfield’s not being well? I want to see 
Agnes. Very much I want to see her.” 

“ I will write to her, my dear.” 

“ Will you?” 

“ Directly.” 

“What a good, kind boy I Doady, take me on your arm. Indeed, my dear, 
it *s not a whim* It ’s not a foolish fancy. I want, very much indeed^ to see her 1” 
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“ I am certain of it* I have only to tell her so, and she is sure to come.” 

** You are very lonely when you go down-stairs, now?” Dora whispeis, with her 
arm about my neck. 

* ‘ How can I be otherwise, my own love, when I see your empty chaii ?” 

My empty chair !” She chugs to me for a little while, in silence. And you 
really miss me, Doady?” looking up, and brightly smiling. ''Even poor, giddy, 
stupid me ?” 

" My heart, who is there upon earth that I could miss so much ?” 

"Oh, husl^ncl ! I am so glad, yet so soiry 1” cieeping closer to me, and fold- 
ing me in both her aims. She laughs and sobs, and then is quiet, and quite happy. 

" Quite !” she says. " Only give Agnes my dear love, and tell her that I want 
very, veiy much to see her ; and I have nothing left to wish for.” 

" Except to get well again, Doia ” 

" Ah, Doady ! Sometimes I think — ^you know I always was a silly little thing ! 
—that that will never be 1” 

"Don’t say so, Dora ! Dearest love, don’t think so I” 

"I won’t, if I can help it, Doady. But I am vciy happy; though my dear boy 
is so lonely by himself, before his child-wife’s empty chair ]” 

It IS night ; and I am with her still. Agnes has arrived ; has been, among us, 
for a whole day and an evening. She, my aunt, and I, have sat with Doia since 
the morning, all together. We have not talked much, but Dora has been peifectly 
contented and checiful. We are now alone. 

Do I know, now, that my child -wife will soon leave me ? They have told me 
so ; they have told me nothing new to my thoughts ; but I am far fiom sure that I 
have taken that tuith to heart. I cannot master it. I have withdrawn by myself, 
many times to-day, to weep. I have remembered Who wept for a paitmg between 
the living and the dead. I have bethought me of all that giacious and compas- 
sionate history. I have tued to lesign myself, and to console myself ; and that, I 
hope, I may have done imperfectly ; but what I cannot firmly settle in my mind is, 
that the end will absolutely come. I hold her hand in mine, I hold her heait in 
mine, I see her love for me, alive in all its strength. I cannot shut out a pale 
Imgeiing shadow of belief that she will be spaied. 

I am going to speak to you, Doady. I am going to say something I have often 
thought of saying, lately. You won’t mind T with a gentle look, 

" Mind, my dailing ?” 

"Because I don’t know what you will think, or what you may have tlioiight 
sometimes. Perhaps you have often thought the same. Doady, dear, I am afiaid 
rVas too young.” 

I lay my face upon the pillow by her, and she looks into my eyes, and speak? 
veiy softly. Gradually, as she goes on, I feel, with a stiicken hcait, that she is 
speaking of herself as past. 

"I am afiaid, dear, I %vas too young. I don’t mean in years only, but in 
expel lence, and thoughts, and everything. I was such a silly little creature » I am 
afraid it would have been better, if we had only loved each other as a boy and 
girl, and forgotten it. I have begun to think I was not ht to be a wife.” 

I try to stay my teais, and to reply, "Oh, Dora, love, as ft as I to be a 
husband!” 

"I don^t know,” with the old shake of her curls. "Peihaps 1 But, if I had 
bf'cn more ht to be manied, I might have made you more so, too. Besides, you 
are verv clever, and I never was.” 

‘ AYe have been veiy happy, my sweet Dora.” 

reiy happy, very. But, as years went on, my dear boy would havo 
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wearied of his child-wife. She would have been less and less a companion for 
him. He would have been more and more sensible of what was wanting in his 
home She wouldn’t have improved. It is better as it is ” 

‘^Oh, Doia, dearest, dearest, do not speak to me so. Every woid seems a 
reproach 

*‘No, not a syllable I” she answers, kissing me. ''Oh, my dear, you never 
deseived it, and I loved far too well, to say a repioacliful woid to you, in 
earnest — it was all the ment I had, except being pietty — or you thought me so. 
Is it lonely, down-stairs, Doady 

‘‘Very I VeiyT 

“ Don’t ciy 1 Is my chair thcie 

" In Its old place ” 

" Oh, how my poor boy cries ! Hush, hush ’ Now, make me one piomise. 
I want to speak to Agnes. When you go down-stairs, tell Agnes so, and send her 
up to me ; and while I speak to her, let no one come — not even aunt. I want to 
speak to Agnes by heiself, I want to speak to Agnes, quite alone.” 

I promise that she shall, immediately ; but I cannot leave her, for my giief. 

" I said that it was better as it is !” she whispers, as she holds me in her arms. 
" Oh, Doady, after moie yeais, you nevei could have loved your child-wife better 
than you do ; and, after moie years, she would so have tued and disappointed you, 
that you might not have been able to love her half so well I I know I w^as too 
young and foolish. It is much better as it is 

Agnes is down-stairs, when I go into the parlor ; and I give her the message. 
She disappears, leaving me alone with Jip. 

His Chinese house is by the fiie ; and he lies within it, on his bed of flannel, 
queiulously trying to sleep. The bright moon is high and clear As I look out 
on the night, my tears fall fast, and my undisciplined heait is cliastened heavily — 
heavily 

I sit down by the fiie, thinking with a blind remoise of all those secret feelings 
I have nouiished since my maniage I think of evciy little tufie between me and 
Dora, and feel the truth, that tiifles make the sum of life Ever rising from the 
sea of my lemembiance, is the image of the deai child as I knew her fiist, graced 
by my young love, and by her own, with eveiy fascination wheiein such love is rich 
Would it, indeed, have been bcttei if we had loved each othei as a boy and giil, 
and forgotten it ^ Undisciplined licait, leply I 

How the time wears, I know not ; until I am recalled by my child-wife’s old 
companion Moie restless than he was, he ciaivls out of his house, and looks at 
me, and wanders to the door, and whines to go up-staiis. 

"Not to-night, Jip ^ Not to-night 

He comes veiy slowly back to me, licks my hand, and lifts his dim eyes to my 
face. 

" Oh, Jip ! It may be, never again 

He lies down at my feet, sti etches himself out as if to sleep, and with a plaintive 
cry, is dead 

“ Oh, Agnes I Look, look, here 

— That face, so full of pity, and of grief, that rain of tears, that awful mute 
appeal to me, that solemn hand upiaised towaids Heaven ! 

"Agnes?” 

It is over. Darkness comes before my eyes ; and, for a time, all things are 
blotted out of my rcmcmbiance. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

MR. micawber’s transactions. 

This is not tlie time at whicli I am to enter on the state of my mind beneath ita 
load of sonow. I came to think that the Futuie was walled up befoie me, that 
the energy ^nd action of my life weie at an end, that I nevei could find any refuge 
but in the giave. I came to think so, I say, but not in the first shock of my grief. 
It slowly gicw to that. If the events I go on to relate, had not thickened aiound 
me, in the beginning to confuse, and m the end to augment, my affliction, it is 
possible (though I think not piobable), that I might have fallen at once into this 
condition. As it was, an interval occurred before I fully knew my own di^tiess ; 
an interval, in which I even supposed that its sharpest pangs weie past ; and when 
my mind could soothe itself by resting on all that was most innocent and beautiful, 
in the tender story that was closed for ever. 

"When it was first proposed that I should go abioad, or how it came to be agreed 
among us that I was to seek the restoration of my peace m change and tiavel, I do 
not, even now, distinctly know. The spiiit of Agnes so peivaded all we thought, 
and said, and did, in that time of soiiow, that I assume I may lefer the project to 
her influence. But her influence was so quiet that I know no more. 

And now, indeed, I began to think that in my old association of her with the 
stamed-glass window in the chinch, a prophetic foieshad owing of what she would 
be to me, in the calamity that was to happen in the fullness of time, had found a 
way into my mind In all that sonow, from the moment, never to be forgotten, 
when she stood before me with her upraised hand, she was like a sacred presence in 
my lonely house. When the Angel of Death alighted theie, my child -wife fell 
asleep — they told me so when I could bear to hear it — on her bosom, with a smile. 
From my swoon, I first awoke to a consciousness of her compassionate teais, her 
woids of hope and peace, her gentle face bending down as fiom a puier region 
nearer Heaven, over my undisciplined heait, and softening its pain. 

Let me go on, 

I was to go abroad. That seemed to have been determined among us from the 
first. The ground now covering all that could perish of my depaited wife, I 
ted only for what Mr. Micawber called the “ final pulvensation of Keep,” and 
the departuie of the emigrants. 

it the request of Traddles, most affectionate and devoted of friends in my 
ible, we returned to Canterbury; I mean my aunt, Agnes, and L We pio- 
led by appointment stiaight to Mr. Micawberis house ; where, and at Mr 
:,kfield’s, my friend had been labouring ever since our explosive meeting 
ten poor Mrs. Micawber saw me come in, mmy black clothes, she was sensibly 
anected. There was a gieat deal of good in Mrs. Micawberis heait, which had 
not been dunned out of it m all those many years. 

“Well, Mr, and Mis Micawber,” was my aunt’s first salutation aftei we were 
seated. “Pray, have you thought about that emigration proposal of mine ?” 

“ My dear madam,” returned Mr. Micawber, “perhaps I cannot better express 
the conclusion at which Mrs. Micawber, your humble servant, and I may add our 
children, have jointly and seveially arnved, than by bon owing the language of an 
illiistiious poet, to reply that our Boat is on the shore, and out Eaik is on the sea.” 

“That’s light,” said my aunt. “I augur all sorts of good from yoiu sensible 
decision.” 

“ Madam, you do us a gieat deal of honor,” he lejoined. He then referred to a 
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memorandum. ** With lespect to the pecumaiy assistance enabling us to launch 
our frail canoe on the ocean of enteipiise, I have reconsideied that impoitant 
business point; and would beg to propose my notes of hand— drawn, it is needless 
to stipulate, on stamps of the amounts respectively requiied by the vaiious Acts of 
Paihainent applying to such securities— at eighteen, twenty-four, and thirty months. 
The proposition I originally submitted, was twelve, eighteen, and twenty-four ; but 
I am apprehensive that such an arrangement might not allow sufficient time for the 
requisite amount of— -Something — to turn up. We might not,” said Mr Micaw- 
ber, looking round the loom as if it repiesented several bundled ao#es of highly 
cultivated land, the &'st responsibility becoming due, have been successful in 
our haivest, oi we might not have got our haiwest in. Labor, I believe, is some- 
times difficult to obtain in that portion of our colonial possessions wheie it will be 
our lot to combat with the teeming soil.” 

Airange it in any wmy you please, sir,” said my aunt. 

Madam,” he leplied, ^‘Mrs. Micawher and myself are aeeply sensible of the 
very considerate kindness of our friends and patrons. What I wish is, to be per- 
fectly business-like, and perfectly punctual. Turning over, as we aie about to tmn 
over, an entirely new’* leaf ; and falling back, as we are now in the act of falling 
back, for a Spimg of no common magnitude ; it is important to my sense of self- 
respect, besides being an example to my son, that these anangeincnts should be 
concluded as between man and man.” 

I don’t know that Mr. Micawber attached any meaning to this last pliiase; I 
don’t know that anybody ever does, or did; but he appealed to relish it un- 
commonly, and repeated, with an impressive cough, between man and man ” 

I piopose,” said Mr. Micawber, ** Bills — a convenience to the mercantile woild, 
for which, I believe, we aie originally indebted to the Jews, who appear to me to 
have had a devilish deal too much to do with them ever since — because they are ne- 
gotiable. But if a Bond, or any other description of secuiity, would be pieferred, 
I should be happy to execute any such instiument. As between man and man ” 

My aunt observed, that in a case wheie both paities were willing to agiee to any- 
thing, she took It for gi anted theie would be no difiiculty m settling this point. 
Mr. Micawber was of hei opinion 

“In lefereiice to our domestic piepaiations, madam,” said Mr. Micawber, with 
some piide, “for meeting the destiny to which we aie now understood to be self- 
devoted, I beg to report them. My eldest daughter attends at five eveiy moining 
in a neighbouung establishment, to acqiiue the piocess — if piocess at may be called 
— of milking cows. My younger chilclicn are instuicted to obseive, as closely as 
circumstances will permit, the habits of the pigs and poultiy maintained in th§ 
pooler paits of this city : a pursuit from which they have, on two occasions, been 
brought home, within an inch of being run over. I have myself directed some 
attention, during the past week, to the ait of baking; and my son Wilkins has 
issued foith with a walking-stick and driven cattle, when peimitted, by the nigged 
hirelings who had them in charge, to render any voluntary service in that dnection 
— ^whxch I regret to say, for the ciedit of our nature, was not often ; he being gene- 
rally warned, with imprecations, to desist.” 

“All very right indeed,” said my aunt, encouragingly. “ Mis. Micawber has 
been busy, too, I have no doubt.” 

“ My dear madam,” returned Mrs. Micawber, with her business-like “ I am 
free to confess, that I have not been actively engaged m puisuits immediately 
connected with cultivation or with stock, though well awaie that both will claim 
my attention on a foreign shore. Such opportunities as I have been enabled to 
alienate fiom my domestic duties, I have devoted to couespondmg at some 
length with my family. For I own it seems to ane, my dear Mr. Coppeideld,” 
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said Mrs. Micawter, who always fell back on me (I suppose from old habit) tc 
whomsoever else she might address her discoiuse at starting, “ that the time is 
come when the past should be buried m oblivion; when my family should take 
Mr. Micawber by the hand, and Mr. Micawber should take my family by the 
hand; when the lion should lie down with the lamb, and my family be or 
temis with Mr. Micawber.” 

I said I thought so too. 

“This, at least, is the light, my deai Mr. Coppei field,” pursued Mrs. Micaw 
ber, “in wbch / view the subject. When I lived at home with my papa and 
mama, my papa was accustomed to ask, when any point was uiiclei discussion 
in our limited ciicle, ‘In what light does my Emma view the subject f That 
my papa was too paitial, I know; still, on such a point as the fiigid coldness 
which has ever subsisted between Ivir. hlicawbcr and my family, 1 necessanlj/ 
have formed an opinion, delusive though it may be ” 

‘ No doubt. Of com sc you have, ma’am,” said my aunt. 

Precisely so,” assented Mis. Micawber. “ Now, I may be wi ong m my conclu- 
sions; :t IS vciy likely that I am; but my individual impression is, that the gulf be- 
tween my family and Mr. Micawbei may be tiaced to an appiclicnsion, on the pait 
of my family, that Mr. Micawber would requii e pecuniaiy accommodation. I cannot 
^ '‘Ip thinking,” said Mis. Micawber, with an air of deep sagacity, “that theie are 
uibeis of my family who have been apprehensive that ]\Ir. Micawber would solicit 
m for their names. — I do not mean to be confened m Baptism upon oiu clnldicn, 
t to be inscribed on Bills of Exchange, and negotiated in the IVIoney Maiket.” 
The look of penctiation with which Mis Mica%vber announced tins discoveiy, as 
if no one had ever thought of it before, seemed lather to astonish my aunt; who 
abiuptly replied, “Well, ma’am, upon the whole, 1 shouldn’t wonder if you were 
right I” 

“Ml, Micawbci being now on the cve of casting off the pcciiniaiy shackles that 
have so long enthialled him,” said Mrs. Micawber, “and of commencing a new 
caieer in a countiy wheie theie is sufficient range for Ins abilities, — which, in my 
opinion, IS exceedingly impoitant; Mr Micawber’s abilities pecuhaily rcquinng 
space, — it seems to me that iny family should signalise the occasion by coming foi- 
waid. What I could wish to see, would be a meeting between Mr. Micawber and 
my family at a festive entertainment, to be given at my family’s expense ; where 
Mr. Micawhei’s health and pxospeiity being pioposed, by some leading member oi 
my family, Mr. Micawber might have an oppoitunity of developing Ins views.” 

“My deal,” said Mr. Micawber, with some heat, “it may be better for me to 
4tate distinctly, at once, that if I weie to develope my views to that assembled 
group, they would possibly be found of an offensive natuie ; my iniinession being 
that your family aie, in the aggregate, impeitment Snobs, and, m detail, unmiti- 
gated Ruffians ” 

“Micawber,” said Mis Micawber, shaking her head, “no! You have never 
undeistood them, and they have never undezstood you.” 

Ml. Micawber coughed. 

“ They have never understood you, Micawber,” said his wife. “ They may be 
incapable of it. If so, that is their misfoilune. I can pity their misfoitunc ” 

“I am extiemely Sony, my dear Emma,” said Mi Micawbci, leleiiting, “to 
have b^n betiayed into any expressions that might, even lemotely, have the ap- 
pearance of being stiong cxpiessions. All I %voiild say, is, that 1 cangoabioad 
without your family coming foiwaid to favour me,— m slioit, with a paitmg Shove 
of their cold shouldeis; and that, upon the whole, I would lather leave England 
with such impetus as I possess, than derive any acceleration of it from that quarter* 
i\t the same time, my deai, if they should condescend to reply to }our communica* 
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tions — whicli our joint experience renders most impiobable — far be at from me to 
be a bauier to your wishes ” 

The matter being thus amicably settled, Mr. Micawber gave Mis Micawber his 
arm, and glancing at the heap of books and papers lying befoie Ti addles on the 
table, said they would leave us to ourselves; which they ceiemomously did. 

My dear Coppeiheld,’’ said Traddles, leaning back in his chan when they weie 
gone, and looking at me with an ahection that made his eyes red, and Ins hair all 
kinds of shapes, ** I don’t make any excuse for troubling you with business, because 
I know you aie deeply interested in it, and it may divert your though t-; My dear 
boy, I hope you are not worn out?” 

“ I am quite myself,” said I, aftei a pause. “We have moie cause to think of 
my aunt than of any one. You know how much she has done,” 

“ Suiely, suiely,” answered Tiaddles. “ Who can forget it !” 

“ But even that is not all,” said I. “ During the last foitmght, some new trouble 
has vexed her ; and she has been in and out of London eveiy day. Seveial times 
she has gone out eaily, and been absent until evening. Last night, Tiaddles, with 
this journey befoie her, it was almost midnight before she came home You know 
what her considexation for otheis is. She will not tell me what has happened to 
distiess her.” 

My aunt, veiy pale, and with deep lines m her face, sat immovable until I had 
finished ; when some stiay teais found their way to her cheeks, and she put her hand 
on mme. 

“It’s nothing, Tiot; it’s nothing. Theie will be no moie of it. You shall 
know by and by. Now, Agnes, my deai, let us attend to these affaus,” 

“ I must do Mr. Micawber the justice to say,” Tiaddles began, “that although 
he would appear not to have woiked to any good account for himself, he is a most 
untiring man when he works for other people. I never saw such a fellow. If he 
always goes on in the same way, he must be, viitually, about two hiindiecl years old, 
at present. The heat into which he has been continually putting liimself ; and the 
distracted and impetuous manner m winch he has been diving, day and night, among 
papeis and books; to say nothing of the immense number of letteis he has wiitten 
me between this house and Mr. Wickficld’s, and often acioss the table when he has 
been sitting opposite, and might mucli moie easily have spoken; is quite extia- 
oidinaiy ” 

“ Lcltcis ciicd iny aunt, “ I believe he dreams in Icttcis 

“ Tlicie ’s hli Dick, too,” said Tiaddles, “has been doing wonders ! As soon 
as he was leleased fiom ovei looking Uriah Heep, wdiom he kept in such chaige as 
/never saw exceeded, he began to devote Iximseif to Mr. Wickfield. And really 
his anxiety to be of use in the investigations we have been making, and Ins real tis^ 
fulness in extracting, and copying, and fetching, and caiiying, have been quite 
stiinulatmg to us.” 

“ Dick IS a very remai liable man,” exclaimed my aunt; and I always said he 
•was Tiot, you know It,” 

“I am happy to say, Miss Wickfield,” pui sued Tiaddles, at once with gieat 
delicacy and with gieat earnestness, “ that in your absence Mr, Wickfield has con- 
sideiably impiovcd. Relieved of the incubus that had fastened upon him for so long 
a tune, and of the dreadful appiehensions under winch he had li\ed, he is haidly 
the same peison. At times, even his impaired power of concentiatmg his memoiy 
and attention on paiticular points of business, has recoveied itself veiy imich ; and 
he has been able to assist us in making some things clear, that we should have found 
very difficult indeed, if not hopeless, without him. But, what I have to do is to 
come to results; winch aie shoit enough; not to gossip on all the hopclLl cncum- 
stances I have objcrved, or I shall never have done.” 
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His natuial manner and agieeable simplicity made it tianspareiit that he said tins 
to put us la good heait, and to enable Agnes to hear her father mentioned with 
greatei confidence; but it was not the less pleasant foi that, 

^'Now, let me see,” said Traddles, looking among the papers on the table. 
Having counted our funds, and reduced to order a great mass of unintentional 
confusion m the fxist place, and of wilful confusion and falsification in the second, 
we take it to be clear that Mr. Wickfield might now wind up his business, and Ins 
agency “trust, and exhibit no deficiency or defalcation whatever,” 

Oh, tlntifk Heaven!” cued Agnes, fervently. 

But,” said Ti addles, the surplus that would be left as his means of support — 
and I suppose the house to be sold, even, in saying this — would be so small, not 
exceeding m all probability some liundiedsof j)oiinds, thatpeihaps, Miss Wickfield, 
it would be best to consider whethei he might not retain his agency of the estate to 
which he has so long been leceiver. Hisfiiends might advise him, you lmow;„now 
he IS fiee. You yourself, Miss Wickfield — Coppcrfield — I — ” 

‘ ^ I have coiisideied it, Tiotwood,” said Agnes, looking to me, and I feel that 
it ought not to be, and must not be; even on the recommendation of afuend to 
whom lam so giateful, and owe 'so much,” 

‘‘ I will not say that I lecommendit,” obseived Traddles. “I think it light to 
suggest it. No more,” 

‘T am happy to hear you say so," answered Agnes, steadily, *‘foi it gives me 
hope, almost assuiance, that ^ve think alike. Deai hli. Tiaddles and dear Tiot- 
wood, papa once free with honor, what could I wish for ! I have always aspn cd, 
if I coidd have leleased him from the toils in which he was held, to render back 
some lililo poitiou of the love and caie I owe him, and to devote my life to him. 
It has been, foi } cars, the utmost height of my hopes. To take our future on 
myself, will be the next gieat happiness — ^tlie next to his release from all tiust and 
responsibility — that I can know.” 

Have you thought how, Agnes?” 

‘‘ Often! I am not afraid, dear Tiotwood. I am ccitain of success. So many 
people know me here, and think kindly of me, that I am certain. Don’t mistrust 
me. Our wants are not many. If I lent the dear old house, and keep a school, I 
shall be useful and happy.” 

The calm fervor of her cheerful voice brought back so vividly, first the dear old 
house itself, and then my solitary home, that my heai t was too full for speech. 
Traddles pietended for a little while to be busily looking among the papers. 

*^Next, Miss Trotwood,” said Traddles, that propeity of yoius ” 

Well, sir,” sighed my aunt. All I have got to say about it, is, that if it ’s 
^uiie, I can bear it ; and if it ’s not gone, I shall be glad to get it back.” 

‘‘It was oiigmally, I think, eight thousand pounds. Consols?” said Tiaddles. 
“Right!” replied my aunt. 

“ I caY t account for nioie than five,” said Tiaddles, with an air of perplexity, 

“ — thousand, do you mean?” iiiqiiiicd my aunt, with uncommon composure, 
“ or pounds?” 

“Five thousand pounds,” said Tiaddles. 

“ It w^as aii there \vas,” rctuined my aunt. “I sold thiee, myself. One, I paid 
for your artnks, Tiot, my dear; and the other two I have by me. When 1 lost 
the lest, I thought it wise to say nothing about that sum, but to keep it secictly for 
a rainy day. 1 wanted to see how you would come out of the trial, Trot; and you 
came out nobly — persevering, self-reliant, self-denying! So did Dick. Don’t 
speak to me, for I &id my neives a little shaken 

Nobody w^ould have thought so, to see her sitting upught, with her aims folded; 
but she had wonderful seif-command. 
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®^Then I am delighted to say,’^ cued Traddles, beaming with joy, *‘that we 
have leco vexed the whole money 

Don’t congratulate me, aix}'body exclaimed my aunt. ‘‘ How so, sir?” 

You believed it had been misappropuated by Mr. Wickfield?” said Ti addles, 
course I did,” said my aunt, “and was theiefore easily silenced. Agnes, 
not a woid I” 

“And indeed,” said Tiaddles, “it was sold, by vutue of the power of manage- 
ment he held fiom you; but I needn’t say by whom sold, or on whose actual 
signature. It was afterwaids pietended to Mr. Wickfield, by that jascal,— and 
pioved, too, by figuies, — that he had possessed himself of the money (on geneial 
insti actions, ^^rsaid) to keep other deficiencies and difficulties fiom the light. Mr. 
Wickfield, being so \vcak and helpless in lus hands as to pay you, afteiwaids, 
scveial sums of interest on a pictcnded puncip^al which he knew did not exist, 
madejiiimself, unhappily, a paity to the ft and.” 

“And at last took the blame upon himself,” added my aunt ; “and wiote me a 
mad letter, chaigmg himself with lobbeiy, and wiong unheaid of. Upon which I 
j>aid him a visit eaily one mouimg, called for a candle, burnt the letter, and told 
him if he ever could light me and himself, to do it ; and if he couldn’t, to keep his 
own counsel for his daughtei’s sake — If anybody speaks to me, I’ll leave tlie 
house 1” 

We all leniained quiet; Agnes coveung her face. 

“Well, my dear friend,” said my aunt, after a pause, “and you have i eaily 
extol ted the money back fiom him^” 

“Why, the fact is,” returned Traddles, “Mi. Micawber had so completely 
hemmed him in, and was always ready with so many new points if an old one 
failed, that he could not escape fiom us A most remarkable circumstance is, that 
I really don’t think he giasped this sum even so much for the giatification of his 
avaiice, which was inoidinale, as in the hatied he felt for Coppei field. He said so 
to me, plainly. He said he would even have spent as much, to baulk or injuie 
Coppei field ” 

“Ila!” said my aunt, knitting her biows thoughtfully, and glancing at Agnes. 

And what ’s become of him V” 

“ I don’t know. He left heie,” said Traddles, “ with his mothei, who had been 
damonng, and beseeching, and disclosing, the whole lime. They went away by 
one of the London night coaches, and I know no more about him ; except that lus 
malevolence to me at paiting was audacious. He seemed to consider himself 
hardly less indebted to me, than to hlr. Micawbei ; which I consider (as I told '' — ' 
quite a compliment.” 

“ Do you suppose lie has any money, Tiaddles?” I asked. 

“ Oh dear, }cs, I should think so,” lie icplied, shaking his head, seiiously. 
should say he must ha\ c ])ockctcd a good deal, in one way or othei. But, 1 think 
}'Ou would find, Coppcifield, if you had an oj)poxUuuty ol obscivnig his course, that 
money would never keep that man out of mischief. He is such an incarnate 
hypoente, that whatever object he puisnes, he must pmsue ciookedly. It’s his 
only compensation for the outwaid icstiaints he puts upon himself. Always creep- 
ing along the giound to some small end or othei, he will al\va>s magnify eveiy 
object m the way ; and consequently will hate and suspect eveiy body that comes, 
in the most innocent manner, between him and it. So, the ciooked courses wdi 
become crooLedei, at any moment, for the least leason, oi for none M’s only 
necessaiy to consicler Ins histoiy heie,” said Tiaddles, “ to know that,” 

“ He’s a monster of meanness 1” said my aunt, 

“ Really I don’t know about that,” obseiwed Traddles, thoughtfully. “ hlany 
people can be vciy mean, when they give then minds to it.” 
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And now, touching Mi. ]\Iicawbcr,’^ said my aunt. 

“Well, leally/^ said Tiaddles, cheeifully, “I must, once moie, give Mr. 
Micawber high praise. But for his having been so patient and pei severing for so 
long a time, we never could liave hoped to do anything woi Ih speaking of. And 1 
think we ought to consider that Mr Micawber did light, for iighfs sake, when we 
reflect what teims he might have made with Uiiah Heep himself, for Ins silence.” 

“ I think so too,” said I. 

“ Now, what would you give him?” inquiied my aunt. 

“ Ohl Befoie you come to that,” said Tiaddles, a little disconcerted, “I am 
afiaid I thought it discieet to omit {not being able to cany eveiything before me) 
two points, in making this lawless adjustment — for it’s peifectly lawless fiuna 
beginning to end — of a diificult affair. Those I. O. U.’s, and so foitli, winch Mr. 
Micawber gave him for the advances he had — ” 

“ Well ! They must be paid,” said my aunt 

“Yes, but I don’t know when they may be pioceeded on, or where they are,” 
rejoined Tiaddles, opening lus eyes; “and I anticipate, that, between this time 
and his depai tine, Mi. Micawberwill be constantly arrested, or taken m execution ” 

“ Then lie must be constantly set fiee again, and taken out of execution,” said 
my aunt. * ‘ What ’s the amount altogether?” 

“ Why, Mr. Micawber has enteied the transactions— -he calls them tiansactions — 
With great foim, in a book,” lejomed Traddies, smiling; ‘^and he makes the 
amount a hundred and tlnee pounds, five.” 

“ Now, what shall we give him, that sum included?” said my aunt. “ Agnes, 
my dear, you and I can talk about division of it afteiwaids. What should it be? 
Five hunched pounds^” 

Upon this, Tiaddles and I both stiuck in at once. We both recommended a 
small sum in money, and the payment, without stipulation to Mr. Micawbei, of the 
Uiiah claims as they came m. We proposed that the family should have their 
passage and then outfit, and a bundled pounds; and that Mr. Micawbei’s auange- 
ment for the lepayment of the advances should be giavcly enteied into, as it miglit 
be wholesome for him to suppose himself under that lesponsibihty. To this, I 
added the suggestion, that I should give some explanation of his chaiacter and 
history to Mr. Peggotty, who I knew could be relied on ; and that to Mr. Beggol! ^ 
should be quietly entuisted the disci etion of advancing another hundred. I fuitl • i 
proposed to interest Mr. Micawber in Mr. Peggotty, by confiding so much of x\it. 
Peggotty’s story to him as I might feel justified in relating, or might think ex- 
pedient; and to endeavour to bung each of them to beai upon the other, for the 
common advantage. We all enteied waimly into these views ; and I may mention 
KLtonce, that the principals themselves did so, shoitly afterwaids, with pci feet good 
will and haimony 

Seeing that Tiaddles now glanced anxiously at my aunt again, I reminded him 
of the second and last point to which he had adveited. 

“You and your aunt will excuse me, Coppei field, if I touch upon a painful 
theme, as I greatly fear I shall,” said Traddies, hesitating ; “ but I think it neces- 
saiy to bring it to your recollection. On the day of Mr. Micawber’s memoiable 
denunciation, a threatening allusion was made by Uriah Heep to your aunt’s — 
husband.” 

My aunt, retaining her stiff position, and apparent composiue, assented with 
a nod. c 

“Perhaps,” observed Traddies, “it was mere purposeless impcitmence 2” 

“No,” returned my aunt. 

“ There was — ^pardon me — ^really such a person, and at all m his power?” hmted 
Traddies* 
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Yes, my good friend/’ said my aunt. 

Traddles, with a perceptible lengthening of his face, explained that he had not 
been able to approach this subject; that it had shared the fate of Mr. Micawbeds 
liabilities, in not being compiehended m the teims he had made ; that we were no 
longer of any authonty with Uriah Heep; and that if he could do us, or any of us, 
^ny injury or annoyance, no doubt he would. 

My aunt remained quiet; until again some stiay teais found their w'ay to her 
cheeks. 

You are quite right/^ she said. It was veiy thoughtful to mention it.” 

Can I—or Coppeiheld — do anything?” asked Traddles, gently. 

“Nothing,” said my aunt. “ I thank you many times. Tiot, my dear, a vain 
threat I Let us have Mi. and Mis, Micawber back. And don’t any of you speak 
to me !” With that she smoothed her dress, and sat, with her upiight carnage, 
looking at the door. 

“Well, Mr. and Mis. Micawber!” said my aunt, when they entered. “We 
have been discussing your emigiation, with many apologies to you for keeping you 
out of the room so long ; and I ’ll tell you what ariangements we propose.” 

These she explained to the unbounded satisfaction of the family, — children and 
all being then piesent, — and so much to the awakening of Mr. Micawber’s punctual 
habits in the opening stage of all bill tiansactions, that he could not be dissuaded 
from immediately rushing out, in the highest spiiits, to buy the stamps for his notes 
of hand. But, his joy received a sudden check; for within five minutes, he re- 
tunied m the custody of a shenff’s officer, informing us, in a fioocl of tears, that 
all was lost. We, being quite pieparedfor this event, which was of coiuse a pro- 
ceeding of Uriah IIccp’s, soon paid the money ; and m five minutes moie Mr. 
Micawber was seated at the table, filling up the stamps with an expiession of per- 
fect joy, which only that congenial employment, or the making of punch, could 
impait in full completeness to his shining face. To see him at work on the stamps, 
with the relish of an aitist, touching them like pictmes, looking at them sideways, 
taking weighty notes of dates and amounts m his pocket-book, and contemplating 
them when finished, with a high sense of their piecious value, was a sight in- 
deed. 

“ Now, the best thing you can do, sir, if you’ll allow me to advise you,” said 
my aunt, aftei silently observing him, “is to abjure that occupation for ever- 
moie.” 

“ Madam,” icphed Mr. Micawbei, “it is my intention to register such a vow on 
the viigin page of the future. Mis. Micawber will attest it. I trust,” said Mr. 
Micawber, solemnly, “that my son Wilkins will ever bear in mind, that he had 
infinitely better put his fist in the fne, than use it to handle the serpents that ha^^-^ 
poisoned the life-blood of his unhappy parent !” Deeply affected, and changed 
m a moment to the image of despair, Mr. Micawber regaicled the seipeiits 
with a look of gloomy abhoucnce (m which his late admiration of them was 
not quite subdued}, folded them up and put them in hzs pocket. 

This closed the pioceediiigs of the evening We w'-eie weaiy with soixowand 
fatigue, and my aunt and I weie to return to London on the nioriow. ^ It was 
ai ranged that the Micawbcrs should follow us, after effecting a sale of their goods 
to a bioker; that Mr. Wickficld’s alfairs should be brought to a settlement, wnth all 
convenient speed, under the duection of Tiaddles; and that Agnes should also 
come to London, pending tliose aiiangcmenls. We passed the night ^ the old 
house, which, fiecd fiom the picsence of the Heeps, seemed purged of a disease ; 
and I lay ui my old room, like a shipwrecked wanSerer come home. 

We went back next day to my aunt’s house — not to mine ; and when she and 
I sat alone, as of old, befoie going to bed she said: 
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Trot, do you really wish, to know what I have had upon my mind lately 

^‘Indeed I do, aunt. If there ever was a time when I felt unwilling that you 
should have a soriow or anxiety which I could not share, it is now.” 

**You have had sonow enough, child,” said my aunt, affectionately, ** with- 
out the addition of my little miseiies. I could have no other motive. Trot, m 
keeping anything from you.” 

know that well,” said I. ‘‘ But tell me now.” 

Would you ride with me a little way to-moirow morning?” asked my aunt 

Of course.” 

At niner^ said she. I ’ll tell you then, my dear.” 

At nine, accordingly, we went out in a little chariot, and drove to London. 
We diove a long way through the streets until we came to one of the large 
hospitals. Standing hard by the building was a plain hearse. The diivcr recog- 
nised my aunt, and in obedience to a motion of her hand at the window, drove 
slowly off? we following. 

‘‘You undeistand it now, Trot,” said my aunt. “ He is gone I” 

“ Did he die m the hospital ?” 

“Yes.” 

She sat immovable beside me; but, again I saw the stiay teais on hei face. 

“He was there once before,” said niy aunt piesently. “He was ailing a 
long time — a shattered, broken man, these many years. When he knew his 
slate in this last illness, he asked them to send foi me. He was soiry then. Very 
sorry,” 

“You went, I know, aunt.” 

“ I went. I was with him a good deal afteiwards.” 

“He died the night before we went to Canteibuiy ?” said I. 

My aunt nodded. “No one can harm him now,” she said. “It was a vain 
threat.” 

We diove away, out of town, to the chuichyaid at Hornsey. “Better here 
than m the streets,” said my aunt “ He was boin here. ” 

We alighted ; and followed the plain coffin to a corner I remember well, where 
the service was read consigning it to the dust. 

“ Six-and-thirly years ago, this day, my deal,” said my aunt, as we walked back 
to the chariot, “ I was married. God forgive us all 1” 

We took our seats in silence ; and so she sat beside me for a long tune, holding 
my hand. At length she suddenly burst ixito tears, and said : 

“ He was a fine-looking man when I married him. Trot — and he was sadly 
changed !” 

« It did not last long. After the relief of tears, she soon became composed, 
and even cheerful. Her neiwes were a little shaken, she said, or she would not 
have given way to it, God forgive us all I 

“So we rode back to her little cottage at Highgate, where we found the follow- 
ing short note, which had arrived by that morning’s post fiom Mr. Micawber : 

“ Canterbuiy, 

“ Fiiday. 

“My dear Madam, and Copperfield, 

“ The fair land of promise lately looming on the hoiizon is again enveloped 
in impe^trable mists, and for ever withdrawn from the eyes of a diifting wretch 
whose Doom is sealed i 

“ Another writ has been issued (m His Majesty’s High Court of King’s Bench at 
Westminster), m anothei cause of Heep v, Micawuer, and the defendant in that 
cause is the prey of the sheriff having legal jurisdiction m this bailiwick. 
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‘ Now ’s the day, and now 's the hour. 

See the front of battle lower, 

See approach proud Edward^s power — 

Chains and slavery '* 

Consigned to which, and to a speedy end (for mental torture is not support- 
able beyond a certain point, and that point I feel I have attained), my comse 
is run. Bless you, bless you I Some future traveller, visiting, from motives of 
curiosity, not unmingled, let us hope, with sympathy, the place of confinement 
allotted to debtois m this city, may, and I trast will, Ponder, as he traces on 
its wall, iusciibed with a rusty nail, 

** The obscure initials 
“W. M. 

I re-open this to say that our common friend, Mr. Thomas Traddles 
(whe? has not yet left us, and is looking extiemely well), has paid the debt and 
costs, in the noble name of Miss Trotwood ; and that myself and family are at the 
height of eaithly bliss.*’ 


CHAPTER LV. 

TEMPEST. 

I NOW approach an event in my life, so indelible, so awful, so bound by an 
infinite variety of ties to all that has preceded it, in these pages, that, fiom the 
beginning of my nanative, I have seen it growing larger and larger as I advanced, 
like a gieat tower in a plain, and throwing its fore-cast shadow even on the inci- 
dents of my childish days. 

For years after it occurred, I dreamed of it often. I have started up so vividly 
impressed by it, that its fury has yet seemed raging in my quiet room, in the still 
night. I dream of it sometimes, though at lengthened and uncertain mteivals, to 
this hour, I have an association between it and a stormy wind, or the lightest 
mention of a sea-shoie, as stiong as any of which my mind is conscious. As 
plainly as I behold what happened, I will tiy to write it down. I do not recall it, 
but see it done ; for it happens again before me. 

The time drawing on lapidly for the sailing of the emigrant-ship, my good old 
nurse (almost broken-heaited for me, when we first met) came up to London. 1 
was constantly with her, and her brother, and tlie Micawbers (they being very 
much togethei) j but Emily I never saw. 

One evening when the time was close at hand, I was alone with Peggotty and 
her brother. Our conversation turned on Ham. She described to us how tenderly 
he had taken leave of her, and how manfully and quietly he had borne himself. 
Most of all, of late, when she believed he was most tried. It was a subject of 
which the affectionate creature never tired ; and our interest in hearing the many 
examples wlncli she, who was so much with him, had to relate, was equal to hers 
in relating them. 

My aunt and I were at that time vacating the two cottages at HigJ^ate ; I 
intending to go abroad, and she to return to her house at Dover. We had a 
temporary lodging m Covent Garden. As I walked home to it, after this evening’s 
conversation, reflecting on what had passed between Ham and myself when I was 
last at Y annouLli. I wavered in tlie original purpose I had formed, of lea-vinfr a 
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letter for Emily wlien I should take leave of her uncle on boaicl the ship, aiul 
thought It would be better to wute to her now* She might desiie, I thought, 
after receiving my communication, to send some pai ting word by me to her 
unhappy lover. I ought to give her the opportunity. 

I theiefoie sat down in my room, before going to bed, and wxote to her. I 
told her that I had seen him, and that he had requested me to tell her what I have 
already written in. its place in these sheets*^ I faithfully lepeated it, I had no 
need to enlarge upon it, if I had had the right Its deep fidelity and goodness 
were not to be adorned by me or any man. I left it out, to be sent lound in the 
morning ; with a line to Mr. Peggotty, lequesting him to give it to her ; and 
went to bed at day-break* 

I was weaker tlian I knew then ; and, not falling asleep until the sun was up, 
lay late, and unrefreshed, next day. I was loused by the silent picsence of my 
aunt at my bedside. I felt it in my sleep, as I suppose we all do feel such things 

‘‘ Trot, my dear,” she said, when I opened my eyes, “I couldn’t make up my 
mind to disturb you. Mr. Peggotty is here ; shall he come up 

I replied yes, and he soon appealed. 

Mas’r Davy,” he said, when we had shaken hands, ‘‘ I giv Em’ly your letter, 
sir, and she wut this heer ; and begged of me fur to ask you to lead it, and if you 
see no huit m ’t, to be so kind as take charge on ’t.” 

Have you read it said I. 

He nodded soriowfully. I opened it, and read as follows : 

I have got your message. Oh, what can I write, to thank you for your good and blessed 
kindness to me ' 

I have put the words close to my heart I shall keep them till 1 die They are sharp thorns, 
but they are such comfort I have prayed over them, oh, I have prayed so much. When I find 
what you are, and what uncle is, I think, -ft hat God must be, and can cry to him. 

Good bye for ever. Now, my dear, my fnend, good bye for ever m this world In another 
world, if I am forgiven, I may wake a child and come to you* All thanks and blessings. Fare- 
well, evermore.^' 

This, blotted with tears, was the letter. 

May I tell her as you doen’t see no hurt in ’t, and as you ’ll be so kind as take 
chaige on ’t, Mas’r Davy?” said Mr. Peggotty, when I had xead xt. 

Unquestionably,” said I — *^but I am thinking — ” 

Yes, Mas’r Davy ?” 

‘‘I am thinking,” said I, ‘‘that I’ll go down again to Yarmouth. There’s 
time, and to spare, for me to go and come back before the ship sails. My mind 
is constantly running on hin, in his solitude ; to put this letter of her writing in 
fhis hand at this time, and to enable you to tell her, in the moment of parting, that 
he has got it, will be a kindness to both of them. I solemnly accepted his com- 
mission, dear good fellow, and cannot dischaige it too completely. The journey 
is nothing to me. I am restless, and shall be better in motion. I ’ll go down 
to-night.’^ 

Though he anxiously endeavoured to dissuade me, I saw that he was of my 
mind ; and this, if I had required to be confirmed m my intention, would have 
had the effect. He went round to the coach-office, at my request, and took the 
box-seat for me on the mail. In the evening I staited, by that conveyance, down 
the road I had traversed under so many vicissitudes. 

“ Dca’t you think that,” I asked the coachman, in the first stage out of London, 
“ a very remaikable sky ? I don’t remember to have seen one like it ” 

“ Nor I — not equal to it,” he replied. “ That ’s wind, sir. There ’ll be mischief 
done at sea, I expect, before long.” 

It was a murky confusion— here and there blotted with a color like the color 
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of tlie smoke from damp fuel — of flying clouds tossed up into most remaikable 
heaps, suggesting greater heights in the clouds than there were depths below 
them to the bottom of the deepest hollows m the earth, thiough which the wild 
moon seemed to plunge headlong, as if, in a dread disturbance of the laws of 
natuie, she had lost her way and weie frightened. There had been a wind all 
day ; and it was rising then, with an extraoidmary great sound. In another hour 
it had much increased, and the sky was moie oveicast, and blew haid. 

But as the night advanced, the clouds closing in and densely ovei spreading the 
whole sky, then veiy daik, it came on to blow, haider and haider. It still 
incieascd, until our hon^es could scaicely face the wind. Many times, in the dark 
part of the night (it was then late in September, when the nights weie not short), 
the leadeis tiunccl about, or came to a dead stop ; and we weie often in serious 
appieheusion that the coach would be blown o\ei. Sweeping gusts of ram came 
up befoie this stoim, like slioweis of steel ; and, at those times, when theie was 
any*sheltei of tiees or lee walls to be got, ive wcie fam to slop, m a sheei impos- 
sibility of continuing the struggle. 

When the day bioke, it blew haider and hauler I had been in Yai mouth when 
the seamen said it blew great guns, but I had never known the like of this, 01 any- 
thing appi caching to it. We came to Ipswich — very late, having had to light eveiy 
inch of giound since we were ten miles out of London; and found a cluster of 
people in the maiket-place, who had lisen fiom their beds in the night, fearful of 
falling chimneys. Some of these, congi egating about the mn-yard while we changed 
horses, told us of gicat slicets of lead having been upped off a high cliuich-tower, 
and flung into a byc-strcct, which they then blocked up. Otlieis had to tell of 
country people, coming in fiom neighbouiing villages, who had seen gieat trees 
lying tom out of the eaith, and whole ricks scatteied about the loads and fields. 
Still, theie was no abatement m the stoim, but it blew haider. 

As westiuggled on, ncaier and neaier to the sea, fiom which this mighty wind 
was blowing dead on shoic, its foice became moie and moic teiiific. Long before 
we saw the sea, its spiay was on our lips, and showeied salt lam upon us. The 
water was out, over miles nnd miles of the flat countiy adjacent to Yaimouth; and 
eveiy sheet and puddle lashed its banks, and had its stiess of little bieakois setting 
heavily towaids us. When we came within sight of the sea, the waves on the lioii- 
zon, caught at mtci vals above the 1 oiling abyss, weie like glimpses of another slioie 
with toweis and buildings. Wlien at last we got into the town, the people came 
out to their doors, all aslant, anil with sli earning luu, making a woiidei of the mail 
that had come through such a night 

I put up at the old inn, and went down to look at the sea; staggeiing along the 
stieet, which was sticwn with sand and seaweed, and with flying blotches of 
foam; afiaid of falling slates and tiles; and holding by people I met, at angry 
corneis. Coming neai the beach, I saw, not only the boatmen, but half the people 
of the town, lurknig behind buildings ; some, now and then biaving tlie fuiy of the 
stoim to look away to sea, and blown sheer out of their coiuse in tiying to get 
zigzag back. 

Joining these groups, I found bewailing women whose husbands were away in 
heiring 01 oyster boats, which theie was too much leason to think might have 
foundeied befoie they could run in anywhere for safety. Grizzled old sailozs weie 
among the people, shaking their heads, as they looked fiom water to sky, and 
muttenng to one another; shipowners, excited and uneasy; childien huddling 
together, and p^eung into older faces ; even stout maiuieis, distuibed and anxious, 
levelling then glasses at the sea fiom behind places of sheltei, as if they were 
surveying an enemy. 

The tiemendous sea itself, when I could find sufficient pause to look at it, in the 
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agitation of the blinding wind, the flying stones and sand, and the awful noise, con* 
founded me. As the high watery walls came rolling in, and, at their highest, 
tumbled into surf, they looked as if the least would engulf the town. As the reced- 
ing wave swept back with a hoarse roar, it seemed to scoop out deep caves in the 
beach, as if its purpose were to undermine the earth. When some white-headed 
billows thundeied on, and dashed themselves to pieces before they reached the land, 
every fiagment of the late whole seemed possessed by the full might of its wrath, 
rushing to be gatheied to the composition of another monster. Undulating hills 
were change<?l to valleys, undulating valleys (with a solitary storm-bird sometimes 
skimming thioiigh them) were lifted up to hills; masses of water shivered and shook 
the beach with a booming sound ; every shape tumultuously rolled on, as soon as 
made, to change its shape and place, and beat another shape and place away ; the 
ideal shore on the horizon, with its towers and buildings, rose and fell ; the clouds 
flew fast and thick ; I seemed to see a rending and upheaving of all nature. 

Not finding Ham among the people whom this memorable wind — for it is still 
remembered down there, as the greatest ever known to blow upon that coast — ^had 
brought together, I made my way to his house. It was shut; and as no one 
answered to my knocking, I went, by back ways and bye-lanes, to the yard where 
he worked. I learned, there, that he had gone to Lowestoft, to meet some sudden 
exigency of ship-repairing in which his skill was required; but that he would be 
back to-morrow morning, in good time, 

I went back to the inn; and when I had washed and dressed, and tried to sleep, 
but m vam, it was five o^ clock in the afternoon. I had not sat five minutes by the 
coffee-room fire, when the waiter coming to stir it, as an excuse for talking, told me 
that two collieis had gone down, with all hands, a few miles away; and that some 
other ships had been seen laboring hard in the Roads, and trying, in great distress, 
to keep off shore. Mercy on them, and on all poor sailors, said he, if we had 
another night like the last ! 

I was very much depressed in spirits; very solitary; and felt an uneasiness in 
Ham's not being there, disproportionate to the occasion. I was seriously affected, 
without knowing how much, by late events; and my long exposure to the fierce 
wind had confused me. There was that jumble in my thoughts and recollections, 
that I had lost the clear arrangement of time and distance. Thus, if I had gone 
out into the town, I should not have been surprised, I think, to encounter some one 
who I knew must be then in London. So to speak, there was in these lespecls a 
curious inattention in my mind. Yet it was busy, too, with all the remembrances 
the place naturally awakened ; and they were particularly distinct and vivid. 

In this state, the waiter^s dismal intelligence about the ships immediately con- 
ffected itself, without any effort of my volition, with my uneasiness about Ham, I 
was persuaded that I had an apprehension of his returning from Lowestoft by sea, 
and being lost. This grew so strong with me, that I resolved to go back to the 
yard before I took my dinner, and ask the boat-builder if he thought his attempting 
to return by sea at all likely? If he gave me the least reason to Slink so, I would 
go over to Lowestoft and prevent it by bringing him with me. 

1 hastily ordered my dinner, and went back to the yard. I was none too soon; 
for the boat-builder, with a lantern in his hand, was locking the yai d-gate. He quite 
laughed, when I asked him the question, and said there was no fear; no man in his 
senses, or out of them, would put off m such a gale of wind, least of all Ham Peg- 
gotty, wfib had been born to seafaring. 

So sensible of this, beforehand, that I had really felt ashamed of doing what I 
was nevertheless impelled to do, I went back to the inn. If such a wind could rise, 
I think it was rising. The howl and roar, the rattling of the doois and windows, 
the rumbling in the chimneys, the apparent rocking of the very house that sheltered 
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me, and the prodigious tumult of the sea, were more fearful than in the morning. 
But there was now a great daikness besides \ and that invested the stem with new 
terrors, leal and fanciful 

I could not eat, I could not sit still, I could not continue stedfast to anything. 
Something within me, faintly answering to the stonn without, tossed up the depths 
of my memory, and made a tumult in them. Yet, m all the hurry of my thoughts, 
wild running with the tliundeiing sea,— the storm and' my uneasiness regarding 
Ham, were always m the fore-ground. 

My dinner went away almost untasted, and I tried to refresh myself with a glass 
or two of wine. In vain, I fell into a dull slumbei before the fiie, Without losing 
my consciousness, either of the uproar out of doors, or of the place in which I was. 
Both became overshadowed by a new and indefinable horror; and when I awoke — 
or rather when I shook off the lethargy that bound me m my chair — my whole frame 
thrilled with objectless and unintelligible fear, 

I Valked to and fro, tried to read an old gazetteer, listened to the awful noises : 
looked at faces, scenes, and figures in the fire. At length, the steady ticking of the 
undisturbed clock on the wall, tormented me to that degree that I resolved to go 
to bed* 

It was re-assuring, on such a night, to be told that some of the inn-servants had 
agreed together to sit^ up until morning. I went to bed, exceedingly weary and 
heavy; but, on my lying down, all such sensations vanished, as if by magic, and I 
was broad awake, with every sense refined. 

For hours I lay there, listening to the wind and water ; imagining, now, that I 
heard shrieks out at sea ; now, that I distinctly heard the firing of signal guns ; and 
now, the fall of houses in the town. I got up, several times, and looked out ; but 
could see nothing, except the reflection in the window-panes of the faint candle I 
had left burning, and of my own haggard face looking in at me from the black void. 

At length, my restlessness attained to such a pitch, that I burned on my clothes, 
and went down-stairs. In the large kitchen, where I dimly saw bacon and ropes of 
onions hanging fioin the beams, the watchers were clustered together, in various 
attitudes, about a table, puiposely moved away from the great chimney, and 
brought near the door. A pretty girl, who had her ears stopped with her apron, 
and her eyes upon the door, sci earned when I appeared, supposing me to be a 
spirit ; but the others had more presence of mind, and were glad of an addition to 
their company. One man, referring to the topic they had been discussing, asked 
me whether I thought the souls of the collier-ciews who had gone down, were out 
in the stoim ? 

I remained there, I dare say, two hours. Once, I opened the yard-gate, and 
looked into the empty stieet The sand, the sea- weed, and the flakes of foam, 
were driving by ; and I was obliged to call for assistance before I could shut the 
gate again, and make it fast against the wind. 

Theie was a daik gloom m my solitaiy chamber, when I at length returned 
to it; but I was tued now, and, getting into bed again, fell — off a tower and 
down a precipice — into the depths of sleep. I have an iinpi*ession that for a 
long time, though I dreamed of being elsewhere and m a variety of scenes, it 
was always blowing in my dream. At length, I lost that feeble hold upon 
reality, and was engaged with two dear friends, but who they were I don’t 
know, at the siege of some town in a roar of cannonading. 

The thunder of the cannon was so loud and incessant, that I coul^ not hear 
something I much desired to hear, until I made a great exertion and awoke. 
It was broad day — eight or nine o’clock ; the storm raging, in lieu of the bat- 
teries ; and some one knocking and callmg at my door* 

“ What i$ the matter I cried. 
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'‘A wreck ! Close by !” 

I spiung out of bed, and asked, what wieck ? 

‘‘A sciiooner, fiom Spain 01 Poitugal, laden with fruit and wine. Make 
haste, sir, if you want to see her I It thought, down on the beach, she ’ll go 
to pieces eveiy moment.” 

The excited voice wenjt clamoiing along the staiicase; and I wiapped myself 
in my clothes as quickly as I could, and lan into the sticet. 

Numbers of people were there bcfoie me, all running m one du ection, to the 
beach. I lan the same way, outstiipimig a good many, and soon came facing the 
wild sea ^ 

The wind might by this time have lulled a little, though not moie sensibly 
than if the cannonading I had di earned of, had been dimiuished by the silencing 
of half-a-dozen guns out of hunch eds. But, the sea, having upon it the addi- 
tional agitation of the whole might, was infinitely moie ten ihc liian when I^had 
seen it last. Nveiy appearance it had then picsentecl, boie the expiession of 
being studied j and the hciglit to which the biealvcis lose, and, looking over 
one another, boie one another down, and rolled in, in interminable hosts, was 
most appalling. 

In the difficulty of healing anything but wind and waves, and in the crowd, 
and the unspeakable confusion, and my fust bieatliless effoits to stand against 
the weathei, I was so confused that I looked out to sea for the wreck, and 
saw nothing but the foaming heads of the gieat waves, A half-diessed boatman, 
standing next me, pointed with his baie aim (a tattoo’d aiiow on it, pointing in the 
same direction) to the left Then, O gieat Heaven, I saw it, close in upon us ! 

One mast was bioken shoit off, six 01 eight feet from the deck, and lay over the 
side, entangled in a maze of sail and ngging ; and all that luin, as the sliip rolled 
and beat— which she did without a moment’s pause, and with a violence quite in- 
conceivable — beat the side as if it would stave it in Some effoi Is wei e even then being 
made, to cut this portion of the wieck away ; for, as the ship, which was broadside 
on, turned towaids us m her lolling, I plainly desciied her people at woik with 
axes, especially one active figure with long curling hair, conspicuous among the rest. 
But, a great cry, which was audible even above the wind and water, rose fiom the 
shore at this moment ; the sea, sweeping over the rolling wreck, made a clean 
bleach, and earned men, spars, casks, planks, bulwaiks, heaps of such toys, into the 
boiling suige. 

The second mast was yet standing, with the rags of a rent sail, and a wild confu- 
sion of bioken cordage flapping to and fio The ship had stiuck once, the same 
boatman hoarsely said m my ear, and then lifted in and stuick again I iindei stood 
hjim to add that she was paitmg amidships, and I could readily suppose so, for the 
rolling and heating were too tremendous for any human wmik to siiflcr long. As 
he spoke, there was another gieat ciy of pity fiom the beach ; four men arose wuth 
the wieck out of the deep, clinging to the nggmg of the remaining mast ; upper- 
most, the active figure with the cm ling hair. 

There \vas a bell on boaid ; and as the ship 1 oiled and dashed, like a despeiate 
creature diiven mad, now showing us the whole sweep of hei deck, as she tuined 
on hei beam-ends towards the shore, now nothing but her keel, as she sprang wildly 
over and tuined towards the sea, the bell lang; and its sound, the knell of those 
unhappy men, was borne towards us on the wind. Again we lost her, and again 
she rose. ,^Two men were gone. The agony on shoie mcieased. Men gioaned, 
and clasped their hands ; women shrieked, and turned away their faces. Some ran 
wildly up and down along the beach, ciying for help where no help could be. I 
found myself one of these, frantically imploring a knot of saiiois whom I knew, not 
to let those two lost creatures perish before our eyes. 
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They were making out to me, in an agitated way — I don’t know how, for the 
little I could hear I was scaicely composed enough to undei stand — that the life- 
boat had been bravely manned an hour ago, and could do nothing; and that as no 
man would be so desperate as to attempt to wade off with a rope, and establish a 
communication with the shore, theie was nothing left to tiy ; when I noticed that 
some new sensation moved the people on the beach, and ^aw them part, and Ham 
come bieaking thiougli them to the fiont 

I ran to him— as well as I know, to repeat my appeal for help. Tut, disliacted 
though I was, by a sight so new to me and teinble, the deteimmation in his face, 
and his look, out to sea — e\actly the same look as I lemembeied in connexion wath 
the nioimng aftci Emily’s flight — awoke me to a knowledge of Ins danger. I held 
him hack with both aims ; and imploied the men with whom I had been speaiciiig, 
not to listen to him, not to do mmdei, not to let him stir from off that sand ! 

Another ciy arose on shoie; and looking to the wieck, we saw the crael sail, 
with TdIow on blow, beat off the lowei of the tw^o men, and fly up in trmmioh round 
the active flgiue left alone upon the mast. 

Against such a sight, and against such deteimination as that of the calmly despe- 
late man who was already accustomed to lead half the people piesent, I might as 
hopefully have entieated the wind. Mas’r Davy,” he said, cheeuly giasping me 
by both hands, my time is come, ’tis come. If ’t an’t, I’ll bide it. Lord 
above bless you, and bless all I Mates, make me leady ’ I ’m a going off!” 

I was swept away, but not unkindly, to some distance, whcie the people around 
me made me stay; iiigmg, as I confusedly peiceivcd, that he w^as bent on going, 
With help or without, and that I should endanger the piecautions foi hia safety by 
tioublmg those with whom they rested. I don’t know what I answeied, 01 what 
they rejoined; but, I saw huiiy on the beach, and men lunmng with ropes from a 
capstan that was Iheie, and pcnetiatmg into a circle of flgiues that hid him from 
me. Then, I saw him standing alone, m a seaman’s fiock and trowscis: a lope 
in his hand, or slung to his wiist ; another round his body : and seveial of the best 
men holding, at a little distance, to the latter, which he laid out himself, slack 
upon the shoie, at Ins feet, 

Tire wieck, even to my unpractised eye, was bieaking up. I saw that she w^as 
paiting in the middle, and that the life of the sohtaiy man upon the mast hung by 
a thiead. Still, he clung to it. lie had a singular led cap on, — not like a sailor’s 
cap, but of a finer coloi , and as the few yielding planks between him and destiuc- 
tion lolled and bulged, and his anticipative dealh-knell rung, he was seen by all of 
us to wave it. I saw him do it now, and thought I was going distracted, when his 
action bi ought an old lemcinbiance to my mmd of a once dear fiiend. 

Ilam watched the sea, standing alone, with the silence of suspended bieath 
behind him, and the stoim befoie, until Iheie was a great letiiing wave, when, with 
a backwaid glance at those who held the rope which was made fast loimd his body, 
lie dashed in after it, and in a moment was buffettmg with the water; rising with 
the hills, falling with the valleys, lost beneath the foam; then diawn again to land* 
They hauled m hastily. 

He was hint I saw blood on his face, from wheie I stood; but he took ne 
thought of that. Ele seemed huiuediy to give them some duections for leaving 
him more fiee — or so I judged fioni the motion of his ann — and was gone as 
before. 

And now he made for the wreck, rising with the hills, falling with tlm valleys, 
lost beneath the rugged foam, borne m towards the shoi e, boine on towards the 
ship, stiiving haid and valiantly. The distance was nothing, but the power of the 
sea and wind made the strife deadly. At length he neared the wieck. He was so 
ueai, that with one more of his vigorous strokes he would be clinging to it — « 
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a high, green, vast hill-sidc of ^yater, moving on shoreward, from beymid the ship, 
he seemed to leap tip into it with a mighty bound, and the ship was gone ! 

Some eddying fiagments I saw in the sea, as if a mere cask had been broken, ii* 
running to the spot where they were hauling in. Consternation was in every face. 
They drew him to my veiy feet — insensible — dead. He was caincd to the neatest 
house; and, no one pt eventing me now, I remained near him, busy, while cvciy 
means of restoration weie tiied; but he had been beaten to death by the great 
jrave, and his generous heait was stilled for ever* 

As I sat beside the bed, when hope ivas aliandoncd and all was done, a fisher-' 
man, who Ead known me when Emily and I weie childien, and ever since, 
whispeicd my name at the door. 

Sir,’' said he, withteais staiting to his weather-beaten face, which, with his 
trembling bps, was ashy pale, ‘ ‘ will you come over yondei T 
The old remembrance that had been recalled to me, u as in liis look* I asked 
him, teiTor-stricken, leaning on the aim he held out to support me: 

“ Has a body come ashoie?” 

He said, ‘‘Yes,” 

‘‘ Do I know it?'’ I asked then. 

He answered nothing. 

But, he led me to the shore. And on that pait of it wheie she and I had looked 
for shells, two childien — on that part of it wheie some lighter fiagments of the old 
boat, blown down last night, had been scattcied by the wind — among the rums of 
the home he had wronged — I saw him lying with ins head upon his arm, as I had 
often seen him lie at school. 


CHAPTER LVL 

THE NEW WWND, AND THE OLD. 

No need, O Steerfoith, to have said, when wc last spoke together, in that horn 
which I so little deemed to be our parting-hour — no need to have said, ** Think oi 
me at my best !” I had done that ever ; and could I change now, looking on this 
sight I 

They brought a hand-bier, and laid him on it, and covered him with a flag, and 
took him up and bore him on towaids the houses. All the men wdio earned him 
^\iad known him, and gone sailing with him, and seen him merry and bold. The} 
carried linn through the wild loar, a hush in the midst of all the tumult; and tooi 
him to the cottage wheie Death was already. 

But, when they set the bier down on the thiesliold, they looked at one another, 
and at me, and wflnspex'ed. I knew why. They felt as if it weie not light to laj 
him down in the same quiet 100m. 

We went into the town, and took our buiden to the inn* So soon as I could at 
all collect my thoughts, I sent for Joiam, and begged him to provide me a convey- 
ance in which it could be got to London m the night. I knew that the cai-e of it, 
and the haid duty of pi epai mg his mother to receive it, could only lest with mej 
and I wj^s anxious to dischaige that duty as faithfully as I could. 

I chose the night for the journey, that theie might be less cuiiosity when I lefi 
the town. But, although it was nearly midnight when I came out of the yard in a 
chaise, followed by what I had in charge, there weie many people waiting. At 
intervals, along the town, and even a little way out upon the road, I saw more ; 
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hut at length only the bleak night and the open country were around me, and the 
ashes of my youtliful friendship. 

Upon a mellow autumn day, about noon, when the gioiind was perfumed by 
fallen leaves, and many more, in beautiful tints of yellow, red, and brown, yet hung 
upon the trees, thiough which the sun was shining, I ariived at Highgate. I 
walked the last mile, thinking as I went along of what X had to do ; and left the 
carnage that had followed me all thiough the night, awaiting oideis to advance. 

The house, when I came up to it, looked just the same. Not a blind was raised ; 
tio sign of life was in the dull paved couit, with its covered way lading to the 
disused door. The wind had quite gone dov/n, and nothing moved. 

X had not, at fust, the coinage to ring at the gate; and when I did ring, my 
errand seemed to me to be expressed in the veiy sound of the bell. The little 
pailor-maid came out, with the key in her hand; and looking earnestly at me as 
she imlocked the gate, said : 

I beg your pardon, sir. Are you ill?” 

** I have been much agitated, and am fatigued.’^ 

Is anything the matter, sir ? — Mr. James ? ” 

“ Hush 1” said I. ‘‘Yes, something has happened, that I have to break to 
Mrs. Steerforth. She is at home 

The girl anxiously leplied.that her misticss was very seldom out now, even in 
a carriage ; that she kept her 100m ; that she saw no company, but would see 
me. Her mistress was up, she said, and Miss Dai tie was with her. What 
message should she take up-stairs ? 

Givmg her a strict charge to be caieful of her manner, and only to carry in 
my caid and say I waited, X sat down in the diawing-room (which we had now 
reached) until she should come back. Its former pleasant air of occupation was 
gone, and the shutters were half closed. The haip had not been used for many 
and many a day. His pictuie, as a boy, was there. The cabinet m which his 
mother had kept his letters was there. I wondered if she ever read them now ; 
if she would ever read them more ! 

The house was so still that I heaid the girFs light step up-stairs. On her 
return, she bi ought a message, to the effect that Mxs. Steei forth was an invalid 
and could not come down ; but, that if I would excuse her being in her chamber, 
she would be glad to sec me. In a few moments I stood before hei*. 

She was in his room ; not in her own. I felt, of couise, that she had taken to 
occupy it, in lemembiance of him ; and that the many tokens of his old spoits and 
accomplishments, by which she was sunounded, remained there, just as he had 
left them, for the same reason. She murmured, however, even in her reception 
of me, that she was out of her own cliamber because its aspect was unsuited tm 
her iiifiimily ; and with her stately look repelled the least suspicion of the truth. 

At her chair, as usual, was Rosa Dartle. From the fiist moment of her daik 
eyes resting on me, I saw she knew I was the bearer of evil tidings. The scar 
spmng into view that instant. She withdrew hex self a step behind the chair, to 
keep her own face out of Mrs. Steerfoith's obseivation ; and scrutinised me with a 
piercing gaze that never faltered, never shrunk. 

“I am sorry to obseiwe you are in mourning, sir/’ said Mis. Steerforth. 

I am unhappily a widower,” said I. 

You are very young to know so great a loss,” she returned. “lam grieved 
to hear it I am gneved to hear it. I hope Time will be good to you.’ 

“ I hope Time,” said I, looking at her, “ will be good to all of us. Dear Mrs. 
Steel forth, we must all trust to that, in our heaviest misfoi tunes ” 

The earnestness of my manner, and the tears in my eyes, alaiined her. The 
whole course of her thoughts appeared to stop, and change. 
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I tried to command my voice in gently saying his name, hut it trembled. She 
repeated -it to heiself, two or thiee tunes, m a low tone. Then, addiessing me, 
she said, with enforced calmness : 

My son is ilh” 

“ Veiy ill ” 

You have seen him?” 

I have,” 

Are you reconciled ?” 

I could not say Yes, I could not say No. She slightly tinned her head towards 
the spot wh?ie Kosa Dai tie had been standing at hei elbow, and in that moment 
I said, by the motion of my lips, to Rosa, ‘‘Dead 

That Mis, Steeifoith might not be induced to look behind her, and read, plainly 
wntten, what she was not yet piepaied to know, I met her look quickly ; but I 
had seen Rosa Dai tie thiow her hands up in the an* with vehemence of df^spair 
and hoiroi, and then clasp them on her face. 

The handsome lady — so like, Oh so like ’ — legaidecl me with a fixed look, and 
put her hand to her foiehead, I besonglit liei to be calm, and piepaie herself to 
bear what 1 had to tell ; but I should lather have entiealcd her to weep, for she 
sat like a stone figuie. 

“When I was last lieie,” I faltered, “Miss Dai tie told me he was sailing here 
and Iheie. The night befoie last was a dreadful one at sea If he were at sea 
that night, and neai a dangerous coast, as it is said he was \ and if the vessel that 
was seen should leally be the ship which ” 

“Rosa said Mrs Siecifoith, “come to me 1” 

She came, but with no sympathy or gentleness. Her eyes gleamed like fiic as 
she confi‘onted his mothei, and bioke into a frightful laugh. 

“Now,” she said, “is your pude appeased, you madwoman? Mow has he 
made atonement to you with Ins life I Do you heai ? — His life 1” 

Mrs. Steeifoith, fallen back stiffly in her chair, and making no sound but a 
moan, cast liei eyes upon her with a wide staie. 

“ Aye 1” cried Rosa, smiting heiself passionately on the breast, “look at me ! 
Moan, and gioan, and look at me! Look heie !” sUiking the scat, “at your 
dead child’s handiwoik !” 

The moan the mother uttered, fiom lime to time, wenl to my lieait. Always the 
same Always inarticulate and stifled. Always accompanied with an incapable 
motion of the head, but with no change of face. Always proceeding fiom a ngid 
mouth and closed teeth, as if the jaw weie locked and the face fiozen up in pain. 

“Do you remember when he did this?” she x^roceeded. “Do you remember 
Avhen, m his inheritance of your natiiie, *and m your pampeiing of liis prule and 
passion, he did this, and disfiguied me for life? Look at me, maikecl until I die 
with his high displeasuie ; and moan and gioan for what you made him I” 

“ Miss Dai tie,” I enlieatcd her, “ For Heaven’s sake ” 

“ I will speak !” she said, tummg on me with her lightning eyes, “ Be silent, 
you I Look at me, I say, pioud mother of a pioud false son ! hfoan for your 
uuitiue of him, moan for your coiiiiption of him, moan foi your loss of him, moan 
for mine I” 

She clenched hei hand, and trembied through her spare worn figuie, as if her 
passion weie killing hei by inches. 

resent Ins selfwilll” she exclaimed. “You, injuied by Ins haughty 
temper! You, who opposed to both, when your hair was giey, the qualities 
which made both when you gave him birth 1 You, who fiom his ciadle leaicd 
him to be what he was, and stunted what he should have been I Are you rewaided, 
iiow^ for your years of trouble ?” 
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^fiss Dai (le turns upon Ins Mother. 

Oh Miss Dartle, shame ! Oh cruel 1” 

I tell you,” she returned, I will speak to her. No power on earth should 
stop me, while I was standing here ! Have I been silent all these years, and shall 
I not speak now ? I loved him better than you ever loved him I” turning on her 
fieicely. I could have loved him, and asked no return. If I had been his wife, 
I could have been the slave of his caprices for a word of love a-year. I should 
have been. Who knows it better than I ? You weie exaotmg, proud, punctilious, 
selfish. My love would have been devoted — ^would have tiod your paltry whim- 
pering under foot 1” 

With flashing eyes, she stamped upon the ground as if she actually €id it. 

“Look herel”^ she said, striking the scar again, with a relentless hand. 
“When he grew into the better undeistandmg of what he had done, he saw it, 
and repented of it ! I could sing to him, and talk to him, and show the ardor 
that I felt in all he did, and attain with labor to such knowledge as most interested 
him'^ and I atti acted him. When he was freshest and truest, he loved me. Yes, 
he did ! Many a lime, when you were put off with a slight word, he has taken 
Me to his heait i” 

She said it with a taunting pride in the midst of her fienzy — for it was little less 
— ^yet with an eager remembrance of it, m which the smouldeiing embers of a 
gentler feeling kindled for the moment. 

“ I descended— as I might have known I should, but that he fascinated me with 
his boyish courtship — into a doll, a trifle for the occupation of an idle houi, to be 
diopped, and taken up, and lulled with, as the inconstant humor took him. 
When he grew weary, I giew weary. As his fancy died out, I would no more 
have tiled to stiengthen any power I had, than I would have mauied him on 
his being forced to take me for his wife. We fell away fiom one another without 
a woid. Pcihaps you saw it, and were not soiry. Since then, I have been a 
mere disfiguied piece of fiunitme between you both,* having no eyes, no eais, 
no feelings, no remembiances. Moan? Moan for what you made him; not for 
youi love. I tell you that the time was, when I loved lum better than you ever 
did I” 

She stood with her bnght angiy eyes confronting the wide stare, and the set face ; 
and softened no more, when the moaning was repeated, than if the face had been a 
picture, 

“ Miss Dartle,” said I, “if you can be so obdurate as not to feel for this afflicted 
mother 

“ Who feels for me ?” she sharply retorted. “ She has sown this. Let her 
moan for the harvest that she leaps to-day 1” 

“ And if his faults ” I began 

“ Faults 1” she cned, biusting into passionate tears. “ Who dares malign hinT? 
He had a soul worth millions of the fuends to whom he stooped !” 

“No one can have loved him better, no one can hold him in dearei remembrance 
than I,” I replied. “ I meant to say, if you have no compassion for his mother; 
or if his faults — ^you have been bitter on them ” 

“ It false,” she cued, teaiing hex black hair; “ I loved him I” 

“ — if his faults cannot,” I went on, “be banished from your remembrance, in 
such an hour; look at that figuie, even as one you have never seen before, and 
render it some help !” 

All this time, the figure was unchanged, and looked unchangeable, ^^ptionless, 
rigid, staring; moaning in the same dumb way from time to time, with' the same 
helpless motion of the head ; but giving no other sign of life. Miss Dartle suddenly 
kneeled down before it, and began to loosen the diess. 

“A curse upon you!” she said, looking round 
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of rage and giief. It was in an evil hour that you ever came here I A curse 
upon you I Go 

After passing out of the room, I huiiied back to ling the bell, the sooner to 
alarm the servants. She had then taken the impassive figure m her arms, and, still 
upon her knees, was weeping over it, kissing it, calling to it, rocking it to and fro 
upon her bosom like a child, and trying eveiy tendei means to rouse the dormant 
senses No longer afrafd of leaving her, I noiselessly turned back again ; and 
alarmed the house as I went out. 

Later m the day, I letuinecl, and we laid him in his mother’s room. She was 
just the samc^ they told me ; Miss Dai tie never left her; doctois weie in attendance, 
many things had been tiled ; but she lay like a statue, except for the low sound now 
and then 

I went through the dreaiy house, and darkened the windows. The windows of 
the chamber wheie he lay, I darkened last, I lifted up the leaden hand, and held 
it to my heait ; and all the woild. seemed death and silence, bioken only tfy Ins 
inotlici’b moaning. 


CHAPTER LVIL 

THE MIIGRANTS. 

One thing more, I had to do, befoie yielding myself to the shock of these emo- 
tions. It was, to conceal what had occuircd, fiom those who were going away; 
and to dismiss them on then voyage in happy ignoiancc. In this, no tunc was to 
be lost. 

I took Mr. Micawber aside that same night, and confided to him the task of 
standing between Mi Peggotty and intelligence ol the late catastrophe. He 
zealously undeitook to do so, and to inteicept any newspaper thiough which it 
might, without such precautions, reach him, 

“ If it penetrates to him, sii,” said Mr. Micawber, sinking himself on the breast, 
‘‘it shall fust pass Ihiough this body i” 

Mr, Micawbei, I must obsei ve, in his adaptation of himself to a new state of society, 
had acquired a bold buccaneering air, not absoliuely lawless, but defensive and 
prompt. One might have supposed him a child of the wilderness, long accustomed 
to live out of the confines of civilisation, and about to letuin to his native wilds. 

^ He had provided himself, among other things, with a complete suit of oibskin, 
and a stiaw-liat with a veiy low crown, pitched or caulked on the outside. In this 
rough clothing, with a common maiinei’s telescope under his aim, and a shiewd 
trick of casting up his eye at the sky as looking out for dirty weather, he was far 
moie nautical, after his manner, than Mr. Peggotty. His whole family, if I may so 
expiess it, weie cleaied for action. I found Slis. Micawber in the closest and most 
uncompiomismg of bonnets, made fast under the chin ; and in a sliawd which lied 
her up (as I had been tied up, wdien my aunt fiist leccived me) like a bundle, and 
was seemed behind at the waist, in a strong knot. Miss Micawber I found made 
snug for stormy weathei, in the same manner ; with nothing superfluous about her. 
blaster b^icawber was hardly visible in a Guernsey shut, and the shaggiest suit of 
slops I ever saw ; and the children were done up, like piesei ved meats, in impel vi- 
ous cases. Both Mr. Micawber and his eldest son woie their sleeves loosely turned 
back at the wiists, as being ready to lend a hand in any direction, and to “ tumble 
up,” or sing out, “ Yeo — lieave — ^Yeo 1” on the shoitest notice. 
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Thxis Traddles and I found them at nightfall, assembled on the wooden steps, at 
that time known as Hungeilord Staiis, watching the depaitme of a boat with some 
of their property on boaid. I had told Ti addles of the teiuble event, and it had 
greatly shocked him ; but there could be no doubt of the kindness of keeping it a 
seciet, and he had come to help me m this last seivice. It was lieie that I took 
Mr. Micawber aside, and leceived his piomise. 

The Micawbci family were lodged m a little, diity, tu 5 ible-down public-house, 
which in those days was close to the staiis, and whose piotmdmg wooden looms 
overhung the river. The family, as emigiants, being objects of someinteiest m and 
about Hungerfoid, attracted so many beholders, that we were glad to take refuge 
in their room. It was one of the wooden chambeis up -stairs, with the tide flowing 
underneath My aunt and Agnes weie theie, busily making some little extra 
comforts, in the way of dress, for the children. Peggotty was quietly assisting, 
with the old insensible woik-box, yard measuie, and bit of wax-candle before 
her, that had now outlived so much. 

It was not easy to answer her inquiiies; still less to whisper Mr. Peggotty, 
when Mr. Micawber brought him in, that I had given the letter, and all was 
well. But I did both, and made them happy. If I showed any trace of what 
I felt, my own sorrows were sufficient to account for it. 

‘‘And when does the ship sail, Mr. Micawber asked my aunt, 

Mr. Micawber considered it necessary to prepaie cither my aunt 01 his wife, by 
degrees, and said, soonei than he had expected yesteiday. 

“ The boat brought you word, I suppose?” said my aunt. 

“It did, ma’am,” he returned, 

“ Well?” said my aunt “And she sails — ” 

“Madam,” he replied, “I am informed that we must positively be on board 
before seven to-moriow moining.’’ 

“ Heyday !” said my aunt, “ that ’s soon. Is it a sea-gomg fact, Mi. Peggotty ?” 

“’Tisso, ma’am. She’ll diop down the river with that theer tide. If Mas’r 
Davy and my sister comes aboaid at Gravescii’, aiteinoon o’ next day, they’ll see 
the lasc on us.” 

“ And that we shall do,” said I, “be sure 

“ Until then, and until we aie at sea,” obseived Mr. Micawbei, with a glance of 
intelligence at me, “Mi. Peggotty and myself will constantly keep a double look- 
out togethei, on our goods and chattels. Emma, my love,” said Mr. Micawber, 
clearing his throat in his magnificent way, “my friend Mr. Thomas Traddles is so 
obliging as to solicit, in my ear, that he should have the piivilege of ordeiing the 
mgiedients necessary to the composition of a moderate portion of that Beverage 
which IS pecuiiaily associated, in our minds, with the Roast Beef- of Old England 
I allude to — ill short, Punch. Under oidmaiy circumstances, I should scruple to 
entieat the indulgence of Miss Tiotwood and Miss Wickfield, but ” 

“ I can only say for myself,” said my aunt, “tliat I will drink ail happiness and 
success to you, Mr Micawber, with the utmost plcasuie ” 

“ And 1 too J” said Agnes, with a smile. 

Mi. hlicawber immediately descended to the bai, ■ulieie he appealed to be quite 
at home; and in due time returned with a steaming jug. I could not but obseive 
that he had been peeling the lemons with his own clasp-knife, which, as became 
the knife of a piactical settler, was about a foot long; and which he wiped, not 
wholly without ostentation, on the sleeve of his coat. Mrs. Micawber auAtlie two 
elder members of the family I now found to be provided with similar lomiidable 
instruments, while every child had its own wooden spoon attached to its body by a 
strong line. In a similar anticipation of life afloat, and m the Bush, Mr. Micawber, 
instead of helping Mrs. Micawber and his eldest son anddaughiei to punch, m wine- 
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glasses, which he might easily have done, for there was a shelf-full in the room, 
served it out to them m a sei les of villainous little tin pots ; and I never saw him 
enjoy anything so much as drinking out of his own particular pint pot, and putting 
It in his pocket at the close of the evening. 

“ The luxuues of the old countiy,” said Mr. Micawber, with an intense satisfac- 
tion in their renouncement, we abandon. The denizens of the foicst cannot, of 
course, expect to particij^ate in the lefinements of the land of the Fiee.” 

Here, a boy came in to say that Mr. Micawber w as wanted down-staim. 

I have a presentiment,” said Mrs. Micawber, setting dovyn her tin pot, ** that 
it IS a member of my family 

If so, my dear,” obseived Mr. Micawber, with his usual suddenness of warmth 
on that subject, “'as the member of youi family — whoever he, she, or it, may be — 
has kept tis waiting for a consideiable period, peihaps the Member may now wait 
my convenience.” 

“ Micawber,” said his wife, m a low tone, ** at such a time as this — 

“ * It IS not meet,’ ” said Mi. Micawber, rising, ^ that eveiy nice offence should 
bear its ^comment!’ Emma, I stand reproved.” 

The loss, Micawbei,” obseived his wife, ^Tias been my family’s, not yours. If 
my family aie at length sensible of the depiivation to which their own conduct 
has, in the past, exposed them, and now desire to extend the hand of fellowship, 
let it not be repulsed.” 

“My dear,” he returned, “ so be it !” 

“ If not for their sakes ; for mine, Micawber,” said his wife. 

“Emma,” heietuincd, “that view of the question is, at such a moment, iiie- 
sistible. I cannot, even now, distinctly pledge myself to fall upon youi family’s 
neck ; but the member of your family, who is no^/ m attendance, shall have no 
genial warmth fiozen by me ” 

Ml. Micawber withdiew, and was absent some little timej in the course of which 
Mrs. Micawber was not wholly free from an apprehension that w^ords might have 
arisen between him and the Member. At length the same boy le-appeaied, ami 
presented me with a note written in pencil, and headed, in a legal manner, 
“Heep V. Micawber.” From this document, I learned that Mr. Micawber being 
again arrested, was m a final paroxysm of despair; and that he begged me to send 
him his knife and pint pot, by bearer, as they might prove seiviceable during the 
brief remainder of his existence in jail He also requested, as a last act of fuend- 
ship, that I would see his family to the Parish Workhouse, and foiget that such a 
Being ever lived. 

Of couise I answered this note by going down -with the boy to pay the money, 
pyhere I found Mr Micawber sitting m a corner, looking darkly at the Sheuft’s 
Officer wffio had effected the capture. On his release, he embraced me with the 
utmost fervor, and made an entry of the tiansaction m his pocket-book — being veiy 
particulai, I recollect, about a halfpenny I madveitently omitted fiom my statement 
of the total. 

This momentous pocket-book was a timely lemindcr to him of another tiansac- 
tion. On our relmn to the room up-staiis (wheie he accounted foi his absence by 
saying that it had been occasioned by circumstances over which he had no contiol), 
he took out of it a large sheet of papei, folded small, and quite coveied with long 
sums, carefully worked. Fiom the glimpse I had of them, I should say that I 
never sev^v such sums out of a school ciphenng-book. These, it seemed, w ei e cal- 
culations of compound mteiest on what he called “the principal amount of foity- 
one, ten, eleven and a half,” for various periods. After a taieful consideration 
of these, and an elaborate estimate of his resouices, he had come to the conclusion 
tio select that sum which lopieseiited the amount with compound inteicst to two 
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yeais, fifteen calendar months, and fourteen days, from that date. For this he had 
drawn a note-of-hand with great neatness, which he handed over to Traddles on the 
spot, a discharge of his debt in full (as between man and man), with many acknow- 
ledgments. 

I have still a presentiment,” said Mrs. Micawber, pensively shaking her head, 
‘‘that my family will appeal on boaid, befoie we finally<,depait ” 

Mr. !Micawbei evidently had his presentiment on the subject too, but he put it 
in his tin pot and swallowed it 

“ If you have any opportunity of sending letters home, on your jpassage, Mrs. 
Micawbei,” said my aunt, “ you must let us hear from you, you know ” 

“ My dear Miss Trotwood,” she replied, I shall only be too happy to think 
that anyone expects to hear fioni us. I shall not fail to correspond. Mr. Copper- 
field, Itiust, as an old and familiar friend, will not object to receive occasional 
intelligence, himself, fioin one who knew him when the twins were yet un- 
conscious?” 

I said that I should hope to hear, whenever she had an opportunity of 
writing. 

“ Please Heaven, there will be many such opportunities,” said Mr. Micawber. 
“ The ocean, in these times, is a j^eifect fleet of ships; and we can haidly fail to 
encounter many, m running over. It is merely ciossmg,” sa.d Mi. Micawber, 
tiiiling with his eye-glass, “ merely crossing. The distance is quite imaginary.” 

I think, now, how odd it was, but how wondei fully like Mi. Micawber, that, 
when he went lioin London to Canteibuiy, he should have talked as if he were 
going to the faithest limits of the earth; and, when he went from England to 
Austiaha, as if he weie going for a little tnp acioss the channel, 

“ On the voyage, I shall endeavour,” said Mr. Micawber, “occasionally to spin 
them a yatn; and the melody of my son Wilkins will, I trust, be acceptable at the 
galley-fire. Wlien Mis IMicawber has her sea-legs on — an expression in which I 
hoi'ie theie is no conventional impiopiiety — she will give them, I daresay, Little 
Tafllm. Porpoises and dolphins, I believe, will be frequently observed athwart 
our Bows, and, either on the Staiboaid or the Larboard Quarter, objects of interest 
will be continually desciied. In short,” said Mr. Micawber, with the old genteel 
air, “ the probability is, all will be found so exciting, alow and aloft, that when the 
look-out, stationed in the main-top, cries Land-oh I we shall be very considerably 
astonished ]” 

With that he flourished off the contents of his little tm pot, as if he had made 
the voyage, and had passed a flrst-class examination before the highest naval 
authorities. 

“What / chiefly hope, my dear Mi. Copperfield,” said Mrs. Micawber, “is, th*t 
in some blanches of our family we may live again in the old countiy. Do not 
frown, hlicawbei I I do not now refer to my own family, but to our children’s 
childicn. However vigorous the sapling,” said Mrs. Micawber, shaking her head, 
“I cannot forget the parent-tree; and when our race attains to eminence and 
fortune, I own I should wish that fortune to flow into the coffers of Britannia,” 

“My dear,” said Mr. Micawber, “Britannia must take her chance. I am 
bound to say that she has never done much for me, and that I have no particular 
wish upon the subj'ect.” 

“Micawber,” ictiaiied l\Trs Micawber, “there you are wrong. You are going 
out, Micawbei, to this distant clime, to strengthen, not to weaken, the connexion 
between yourself and Albion.” 

“ The connexion in question, my love,” rejoined Mr. Micawber, “has not laid 
me, I repeat, under that load of personal obligation, that I am at all sensitive as to 
the formation of another connexion.” 
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‘‘Micawber,” returned Llrs. IMicawber, “ theie, I again say, you are wrong. 
You do not know your power, Micawber. It is that which will strengthen, even 
in this step you are about to take, the connexion between youi'self and Albion. ” 

Mr. Micawber sat in his elbow-chair, with his eyebrows raised ; half receiving 
and half lepucUating Mrs. Micawber*s views as they were stated, but veiy sensible 
of their foiesiglit 

‘‘My dear Mr. Copperfield,” said Mis. Micawber, “I wish Mr. Micawber 
to feel his position. It appears to me highly important that lili. Micawbei should, 
from the hoiir of his embarkation, feel his position. Yoiu old knowledge of me, 
my dear Mr. Copperfield, will have told you that I have not the sanguine d sposi- 
tion of Mr. Micawber. My disposition is, if I may say so, eminently piactical, I 
know that this is a long voyage. I know that it will involve many puvalions and 
inconveniences. I cannot shut my eyes to those facts. But, I also know what Mr. 
Micawber is. I know the latent power of hir. Micaw^ber. And theiefoie I 
consider it vitally important that Mr Micawber should feel his position.” 

“ My love,” he observed, perhaps you will allow me lo remaik that it is baiely 
possible that I do feel my position at the present moment ” 

“ I think not, Micawber,” she rejoined. “Not fully. My dear Mr Coppei field, 
Mr. Micawber’s is not a common case. Mr. Micawber is going to a distant countiy 
expressly m order that he maybe fully understood and appieciated for the iiist 
time. I wish Mr. Micawber to take his stand upon that vessels piow, and firmly 
say, ‘This country I am come to conquer! Have you honours? Have you 
riches? Have you posts of piofitable pecuniary emolument? Let them be bi ought 
firward. They are mine !’ ” 

Mr. Micawber, glancing at us all, seemed to think there was a good d-cal in tins 
idea. 

“I wish Mr. Micawber, if I make myself undeistood,” said hlis hJicawbci, in 
her argumentative tone, “to be the Coesar of Ins own foi tunes. That, my dear 
Mr. Copperfield, appears to me lo be his tiue position. Fiom the fii^st moment of 
this voyage, I wish Mr. Micawber to stand upon that vessel’s piow and say, 
‘ Enough of delay . enough of disappointment ; enough of limited means. That 
was in the old country. This is the new. Produce your reparation. Bring it 
forward !’ ” 

Mr. Micawber folded his arms in a resolute manner, as if he weie then stationed 
on the figure-head. 

“ And doing that,” said Mrs. Micawber, “ — feeling his position — am I not right 
in saying that Mr. Micawber will strengthen, and not weaken, his connexion with 
Britain? An important public chaiacter arising in that hemisplieie, shall I be told 
rxthzt its influence will not be felt at home? Can I be so weak as to imagine that 
Mr. Micawber, wielding the rod of talent and of power m Australia, will be nothing 
in England? I am but a woman; but I should be miwoithy of myself, and of my 
papa, if I were guilty of such absmd weakness.” 

Mrs. Micawber’s conviction that her arguments weie unanswerable, gave a moral 
elevation to her tone which I think I had never heaid in it befoie 

“And therefore it is,” said Mrs Micawber, “that I the more wish, that, at a 
future period, we may live again on the parent soil Mr, Micawber may be^ — I 
cannot disguise fiom myself that the probability is, Mr. Micawber will be—a page 
of tlistory ; and he ought then to be represented in the countiy which gave him 
birth, arid did not give him employment !” 

“ My love,” observed Mr. Micawber, “ it is impossible for me not to be touched 
by your affection. I am always willing to defer to your good sense. What will be 
^Vrill be. Heaven forbid that I should giudge my native countiy any portion of 
the wealth that may be accumulated by our descendants I” 
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That's well,” said my aunt, nodding towards Mr. Peggotty, ^‘and I drxiik my 
love to you all, and eveiy blessing and success attend you 

Mi. Peggotty ]nit down the two childien he had been nursing, one on each knee, 
to join Mr. and Mrs Micawbcr in drinking to all of us in letum, and when he and 
the !Mica\vbcis coidially shook hands as comrades, and his blown face brightened 
with a smile, I felt that he would make his way, establish a good name, and be 
beloved, go wheie he would. 

Even the childien weie instiucted, each to dip a wooden spoon into Mr Micaw- 
bci's pot, and pledge us in its contents. When this was done, my aunt and Agnes 
rose, and paited fiom the emigiants. It was a sonowful faiewell They weie all 
aying ; the chikhcn hung about Agnes to the last ; and we left poor Mis. Micawber 
in a vciy disticsbcd condition, sobbing and weeping by a dim candle, that must 
iu\e made the looin look, fiom the iiver, like a iniseiable lighthouse. 

I Avent down again next moining to see that they were away. They had 
in a boat, as eaily as five o’clock. It was a wonderful instance to me of 
the gap such pai tings make, tliat although my association of them with the tumble- 
down public-house and the wooden staus dated only fiom last night, both seemed 
dreaiy and deseited, now that they were gone. 

In the afternoon of the next day, my old nuise and I went down to Giavesend. 
We found the ship in the iivor, suuounded by a ciowd of boats; a favorable wind 
blowing; the signal foi sailing at her mast head. 1 hired a boat directly, and we 
put off to hei ; and getting thioiigli the little voitex of confusion of which she was 
the centic, went on boaid. 

Mr. Peggotty w'as waiting for us on deck. He told me that Mr. Micawber had 
just now been ai rested again (and for the last time) at the suit of Plecp, and that, 
m compliance with a lequest I had made to him, he had paid the money : which 
I icpaid him. lie then took us down between decks ; and Iheie, anylingeung 
feais 1 hnd of his having heaid any iiimouis of what had happened, were dispelled 
by INIi. hiieawberis coming out of the gloom, taking his arm with an air of friend- 
ship and piotcction, and telling me that they had scarcely been asunder for a 
moment, since the night befoie last. 

It was such a stiange scene to me, and so confined and dark, that, at fiist, I 
could make out haidly anything ; but, by degrees, it cleared, as my eyes became 
more accustomed to the gloom, and I seemed to stand in a picture by OSTADE. 
Among the gieat beams, bulks, and iingbolts of the ship, and the emigi ant -berths, 
and chests, and bundles, and ban els, and heaps of miscellaneous baggage — ^lighted 
up, heie and there, by dangling lanterns ; and elsewhere by the yellow day-light 
straying down a windsail or a hatchway — ^weie crowded groups of people, making 
new friendships, taking leave of one another, talking, laughing, crying, eating and 
drinking ; some, ah eady settled down into the possession of their few feet of sjiace, 
with their little households arranged, and tiny childien established on stools, or 
m dwaif elbow-chairs ; otheis, despan ing of a resting-place, and wandering dis- 
consolately. Eiom babies who had but a week or two of life behind them, to 
crooked old men and women who seemed to have but a week or two of life before 
them ; and fi*om ploughmen bodily cairying out soil of England on their boots, to 
smiths taking away samples of its soot and smoke upon their skins ; every age and 
occupation appealed to be crammed into the narrow compass of the ’tween decks. 

As my eye glanced round this place, I thought I saw sitting, by an open port, 

iih one of the Micawber childien near liei, a iiguie like Emily’s ; it first attiacted 
my attention, by another figure parting from it with a kiss ; and as it |tided calmly 
away through the disorder, reminding me of — Agne& ! But in the rapid motion 
and confusion, and in the unsettlement of my own thoughts, I lost it again ; and 
only knew that the time was come when all visitors were being warned to leave 
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the ship ; that my nurse was cr 3 dng on a chest beside me ; and that Mrs. 
Gummidge, assisted by some youngei stooping woman in black, was busily an ang- 
ing Mr. Peggotty’s goods. 

Is there any last wiiied, Mash Davy f ' said he. “ Is theie any one forgotten 
thing afore we parts 

‘‘ One thing I” said I. Martha 

He touched the youngeif woman I have mentioned on the shoulder, and Maitha 
stood before me 

Heaven bless you, you good man ciied I. You take her with you !” 

She answei^ for him, with a biust of tears. I could speak no moie, at that 
time, but I wrung his hand 5 and if ever I have loved and honored any man, I 
loved and honoied that man in my soul. 

The ship was clearing fast of stiangers. The greatest trial that I had, lemained. 
I told him what the noble spint that was gone, had given me in charge to say at 
parting It moved him deeply. But when he chaiged me, in letiirn, with many 
messages of affection and regiet for those deaf eais, he moved me moie. 

The time was come. I embraced him, took my weeping nurse upon my aim, 
and huriied away. On deck, I took leave of poor Mis. Micawber. She was 
looking distractedly about for her family, even then ; and her last woids to me 
were, that she nevei would desert Mr. Micawber. 

We went over the side into our boat, and lay at a little distance to see the ship 
wafted on her course. It was then calm, ladiant sunset. She lay between us, and 
the red light ; and eveiy taper line and spar was visible against the glow. A sight 
at once so beautiful, *0 mournful, and so hopeful, as the glorious ship, lying, still, 
on the flushed water, with all the life on board her ciowded at the bul walks, and 
there clustering, for a moment, bare-headed and silent, I never saw. 

Silent, only for a moment. As the sails rose to the wind, and the ship began 
to move, theie broke from all the boats Ihiee lesoundmg cheeis, which those on 
board took up, and echoed back, and which were echoed and re-echoed. jMv 
heart burst out w^hen I heaid the sound, and beheld the waving of the hats and 
handkerchiefs — and then I saw her I 

Then 1 sawhei, at her uncle’s side, and trembling on his shoulder. He pointed 
to us with an eager hand ; and she saw us, and waved her last good-bye to me. 
Aye, Emily, beautiful and drooping, cling to him with the utmost trast of thy 
bimsed heart ; for he has clung to thee, with all the might of his great love ^ 

SuiTOunded by the rosy light, and standing high upon the deck, apai t together, 
she clinging to him, and he holding her, they solemnly passed away. The night 
had fallen on the Kentish lulls when we were rowed ashore — and fallen daikly 
upon me. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 

ABSENCE. 

It was a long and gloomy night that gathered on me, haunted by the ghosts of 
many hopes, of many dear remembrances, many errors, many unavailing soiiows 
and regrets 

I went jfway from England ; not knowing, even then, how great the shock was, 
that I had to bear. I left all who were dear to me, and went away ; and believed 
that I had borne it, and it was past. As a man upon a field of battle will leceive 
a mortal hurt, and scarcely know that he is struck, so I, when I was left alone 
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witli my undisciplined heart, had no conception of the wound with which it had to 
sti ive. 

The knowledge came upon me, not quickly, but little by little, and grain by 
giain. The desolate feeling with which I went abroad, deepened and widened 
houily. At liibt It was a heavy sense of loss and sonow, wheiein I could distin- 
guish little eKc By impel cep tible degiees, it became a hopeless consciousness of 
all that I had lost— love, friendship, interest ; of all that had been shattered— my 
hist trust, my fiust affection, the whole any castle of my life ; of all that remained 
—a ruined blank and waste, lying wide aiound me, unbroken, to the^ dark horizon. 

If my guet were selfish, I did not know it to be so. I momnea for my child- 
wife, taken fiom her blooming woild, so young. I mourned for him who might 
have won the love and admuation of thousands, as he had won mine long ago 
I momned for the broken heart that had found rest in the stormy sea ; and for 
thewandeiing icmnantb of the simple home, wheie I had heard the night-wind 
blowing, when I was a child. 

From the accumulated sadness into which I fell, I had at length no hope of 
ever issuing again. I roamed fiom place to place, canying my bin den with me 
every wheie. I felt its whole weight now ; and I drooped beneath it, and I said in 
my heait that it could never be lightened. 

When this despondency was at its worst, I believed that I should die. Some- 
times, I thought that I would like to die at home ; and actually turned back on 
my road, that I might get theie soon. At other times, I passed on farther away, 
from city to city, seeking I know not what, and trying to leave I know not what 
behind 

It lb not m my power to retrace, one by one, all the weary phases of distress 
of nimd through which I passed. Theie are some dicams that can only be 
imperfectly and vaguely desciibed ; and when I oblige myself to look back on this 
tune of my life, I seem to be recalling such a dieam. I see myself passing on 
among the novelties of foieign towns, palaces, cathedrals, temples, pictures, castles, 
tombs, fantastic streets — the old abiding places of History and Fancy — as a 
dreamer might ; bearing iny painful load thiough all, and hardly conscious of the 
objects as they fade before me. Listlessncss to everything, but brooding soirow, 
was the night that fell on my undisciplined heait. Let me look up from it —as at 
last I did, thank Heaven I — and fiom its long, sad, wretched dream, to dawn. 

For many months I travelled with this ever-darkening cloud upon my mind. 
Some blind reasons that I had for not returning home — reasons then struggling 
within me, vainly, for more distinct expression — kept me on my pilgrimage. 
Sometimes, I had proceeded restlessly from place to place, stopping nowhere , 
sometimes, I had lingered long in one spot, I had had no purpose, no sustaining 
soul within me, anywhere. 

I was in Switzerland. I had come out of Italy, over one of the great passes of 
the Alps, and had since wandcicd with a guide among the bye-ways of the moun- 
tains. If those awful solitudes had spoken to my heart, I did not know it. I had 
found sublimity and wonder in the dread heights and precipices, m the roaimg 
tonents, and the wastes of ice and snow ; but as yet, they had taught me nothing else 

I came, one evening before sunset, down into a valley, where I was to rest. In 
the course of my descent to it, by the winding track along the mountain-side, fiom 
which I saw it shining far below, I think some long-unwonted sense of beauty and 
tranquillity, some softening influence awakened by its peace, moved faintly in my 
bicast. I remember pausing once, with a kind of sorrow that was not all oppres- 
sive, not quite despaiung. i leniember almost hoping that some better change was 
possible within me. 

I came into the valley, as the evening sun was shining on the remote heighf^ of 
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snow, that closed it in, like eternal clouds. The bases of the mountains forming 
the gorge in which the little village lay, were richly gieen ; and high above this 
gentler vegetation, grew forests of daik hr, cleaving the wnntry snow-drift, wedge- 
like, and stemming the avalanche. Above these, were lange upon range of ciaggy 
steeps, giey rock, bright ice, and smooth verdui e-specks of pastme, all giadiially 
blending with the crownings- snow. Dotted here and theie on the inountam’s-side, 
each tiny dot a home, weie lonely wooden cottages, so dwarfed by the towering 
heights that they appealed too small for toys. So did even the cksteied village in 
the valley, wi% its wooden bridge across the stieam, wheie the stream tumbled 
ovei bioken rocks, and roared away among the trees. In the quiet air, theie was a 
sound of <hstant singing — shepheid voices ; but, as one bnght evening cloud floated 
midway along the mountain’s -side, I could almost have believed it came fiom there, 
and was not earthly music. All at once, in this seienity, great Nature spoke to 
me ; and soothed me to lay down my weaiy head upon the grass, and weep as I 
had not wept yet, since Dora died ! 

I had found a packet of letteis awaiting me but a few minutes before, and had 
strolled out of the village to read them while my supper was making ready. Other 
packets had missed me, and I had received none for a long time. Beyond a line or 
two, to say that I was well, and had arrived at such a place, I had not had foititude 
or constancy to write a letter since I left home. 

The packet was in my hand. I opened it, and read the writing of Agnes. 

She was happy and useful, was piospenngas she had hoped. That was all she 
told me of herself. The rest referied to me. 

She gave me no advice; she uiged no duty on me ; she only told me, in 
her own fervent manner, what hei tiiist in me was. She knew (she said) how 
such a nature as mine would turn affliction to good. She knew how tiial and 
emotion would exalt and strengthen it. She was suie that in my every puipose 
I sliould gain a fiimer and a higher tendency, through tlic grief I had under- 
gone. She, who so gloried m my fame, and so looked forward to its augmenta- 
tion, well knew that I would labor on. She knew that in me, soirow could 
not be weakness, but must be strength. As the endinance of my childish days 
had done its pait to make me what I was, so greater calamities would neive 
me on, to be yet better than I was ; and so, as they had taught me, would I 
teach otheis. She commended me to God, who had taken my innocent dailmg 
to His rest; and in her sisterly affection cherished me always, and was always 
at my side go where I would ; proud of what I had done, but infinitely prouder 
yet of what I was reserved to do. 

I put the letter in my breast, and thought what had I been an hour ago I 
\V?len I heard the voices die away, and saw the quiet evening cloud grow dim, 
and all the colois in the valley fade, and the golden snow upon the mountain 
tops become a remote part of the pale night sky, yet felt that the night was 
passing fiom my mind, and all its shadoi\s clearing, there was no name for the 
love 1 bore her, dearer to me, henceforwaid, than ever until then. 

I read her letter, many times. I wrote to her before I slept. I told her that I 
had been in sore need of her help ; that without her I was not, and I never Iiad 
been, what she thought me ; hut, that shemspiied me to be that, and I would tiy. 

I did try. In three months more, a year would have passed since the beginning 
of my sorrow. 1 determined to make no resolutions until the expiration of those 
three monf^s, but to try. I lived in that valley, and its neighbourhood, all the time. 

The three months gone, I resolved to remain away fiom home for some time 
longer ; to settle myself for the present in Switzerland, which was growing dear to 
me in the remembrance of that evening ; to resume my pen ; to work. 

1 resorted humbly whither Agnes had commended me; I sought out Nature, 
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never songlit xu vam ; and I admitted to my breast the human interest I had lately 
slirunk fiom. It was not long, befoie I had almost as many fuends in the valley as 
in Yannoutli: and when I loft it, befoie the winlei set in, for Geneva, and came 
back in the spring, their coidial gieetings had a homely sound to me, although 
they vveie not conveyed in English woids. 

I woiked eaily and late, patiently and hard. I wxote a Stoiy, with a pm pose 
growing, not ^remotely, out of my expenence, and sent* it to Traddles, and he 
ananged for its publication Ycry advantageously for me ; and the tidings of n^y 
glowing reputation began to leach me from tiavLlIeis whom I encounteicd by 
chance. After some xcst ai?i change, I fell to work, in my old aident way, on a 
new fancy, which toolv stiong possession of me. As I advanced m th? execution of 
this task, I felt xt moie L more, and roused my utmost energies to do it well. 
This was my thud woik of fiction. It was not half wiitten, when, in an interval of 
rest, I thoiiglit of letiiining home, 

Fgr a long time, though studying and working patiently, I had accustomed 
myself to robust exercise. My health, severely impaired when I left England, 
was quite restored. I had seen much. I had been m many countries, and I 
hope I had improved my store of knowledge. 

I have now recalled all that I think it needful to recall here, of this term of absence 
— with one reservation. I have made it, thus far, with no purpose of suppiessing 
any of my thoughts ; for, as I have elsewlxeie said, this narrative is my written 
memoiy I have desiied to keep the most seciet current of my mxnd apait, and to 
the last. I enter on it now, 

I cannot so completely penetrate the mystery of my own heart, as to know when 
I began to tliiiik that I might have set its eailiest and bxightest hopes on Agnes I 
cannot say at what stage of my giief it fiist became associated with the reflection, 
that, in niy wayward boyhood, I had thrown away the treasure of her love. I 
behove I may have hcaul some whisper of that distant thought, in the old unhappy 
loss or want of something never to be realised, of which I had been sensible. But 
the tiioughit came into my mind as a new reproach and new regret, when I was left 
so sad and lonely m the world. 

If, at that time, I had been much with her, I should, in the weakness of my desola- 
tion, have betrayed this. It was what I remotely dreaded when I was first impelled 
to stay away from England. I could not have borne to lose the smallest poition of 
her sisterly affection ; yet, in that betrayal, I should have set a constraint between 
us hithei to unknown. 

I could not forget that the feeling with which she now regarded me had grown 
up in my own free choice and course. That if she had ever loved me with another 
love — and I sometimes thought the time was when she might have done so — I had 
cast it away. It was nothing, now, that I had accustomed myself to think of heiv 
wdien we were both meie childien, as one who was far removed fiom my wild 
fancies, I had bestowed my passionate tenderness upon another object, and what 
I might have done, I had not done , and what Agnes was to me, I and her own 
noble heait had made her. 

In the beginning of llie change that gradually worked in me, when I tried to get 
a better uiidei standing of myself and be a better man, I did glance, tliiough some 
indefinite probation, to a peiiodwhen I might possibly hope to cancel the mistaken 
past, and to be so blessed as to many her. But, as time wore on, this shadowy 
prospect faded, and departed fiom me. If she had ever loved me, then, I should 
hold liei the more sacred, remembering the confidences I had reposed m her, her 
knowledge of my eirant heart, the sacufice she must have made to be my friend 
and sister, and the victory she had won. If she had never loved me, could I believe 
that she would love me now ? 
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I had always felt my weakness, in comparison with her constancy and fortitude ; 
and now I felt it more and moie. Whatever X mi^ht have been to her, or she to 
me, if I had been more worthy of her long ago, I was not now, and she was not 
The time was past* I had let it go by, and had deservedly lost her. 

That I suffered much in these contentions, tliat they filled me with unhappiness 
ind remorse, and yet that I had a sustaining sense that it was requued of me, in 
right and honor, to keep aWy from myself, with shame, the thought of turning to 
the dear girl in the ■witheung of my hopes, fiomwhom 1 had fiivolously turned when 
they were bnght and fresh — which consideration was at the loot of every thought I 
had concerning her — is all equally true. I made no effort to conceal from myself, 
now, that I loved her, that I was devoted to her; but I bi ought the assuiance home 
to myself, that it was now loo late, and that our long-subsisting relation must be 
undisturbed. 

I had thought, much and often, of my Doia^s shadowing out to me what might 
have happened, m those years that were destined not to try us. I had considered 
how the things that never liappen, are often as much realities to us, in then effects, 
as those that are accomplished. The very yeais she spoke of, weie realities now, 
for my correction; and would have been, one day, a little later perhaps, though we 
had parted in our earliest folly I endeavouied to convert what might have been 
between myself and Agnes, into a means of making me more self-denying, moie 
resolved, more conscious of myself, and my defects and enors. Thus, thiough the 
reflection that it might have been, I arrived at the conviction that it could never be 

These, with their perplexities and inconsistencies, were the shifting quicksands of 
my mind, from the time of my departme to the time of my letiun home, three years 
afterwards. Three years had elapsed since the sailing of the emigrant ship ; when, 
at that same hour of sunset, and m the same place, I stood on the deck of the packet 
vessel that brought me home, looking on the rosy water where I had seen the image 
of that ship reflected. 

Tlnee years. Long in the aggregate, though slioit as they went by. And home 
was very dear to me, and Agnes too — ^but she was not mine — she was never to be 
mine. She might have been, but that w^as past! 


CHAPTER LIX. 

RETURN. 

I WINDED in London on a wintry autumn evening. It was dark and raining, and 
I saw more fog and mud in a minute than I had seen in a year I walked fiom the 
lustom House to the Monument before I found a coach ; and although the very 
liouse-fionts, looking on the swollen gutters, weie like old fnends to me, I could 
not but admit that they weie very dingy fnends. 

I have often remarked — I suppose everybody has — that one’s going away fiom a 
familiar place, would seem to be the signal for change m it. As I looked out of 
the coach- window, and observed that an old house on Fish-street Hill, wdiich had 
stood untouched by painter, carpenter, or bncklayei, for a centuiy, had been pulled 
down in my absence ; and that a neighbouring street, of time-honored msalubuty 
and inconvenience, was being diained and widened; I half expected to find St, 
Paul’s Cathedral looking older 

For some changes in the fortunes of my friends, I was prepared My aunt had 
long been re-estabhshed at Dover, and Traddles had begun to get into some little 
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practice at tlie Bar, in the veiy first term after my departure. He had chambers in 
Giay’s Inn, now; and had told me, in his last letteis, that he was not without hopes 
of being soon united to the deaiet>t girl in the woild. 

They expected me home before Chiistmas ; but had no idea of my returning so 
soon. I had pmposely misled them, that I miglit have the pleasure of taking them by 
suipnse. And yet, I was peiveise enough to feel a chilj[ and disappointment in 
receiving no welcome, and rattling, alone and silent, through the misty streets. 

The well-known shops, howevei, with their cheeiful lights, did something for me, 
and when I aliglitcd at the door of the Gray’s Inn Coffee-house, I had recovei cd my 
spiiits. It lecalled, at first, that so-diffeient time when I had put up at the Golden 
Cross, and reminded me of the changes that had come to pass since then ; but liial 
was natural. 

Do you know where Mr. Traddles lives in the Inn?” I asked the waiter, as I 
warmed myself by the coffee-room fire. 

Holborn Couit, sir. Number two.” 

Mr Tiaddlcs has a rising lepiitation among the lawyers, I believe?” said I. 

Well, sir,” letuined the waiter, ‘‘piobably he has, sir; but I am not aware of 
it myself.” 

This waiter, who was middle-aged and spare, looked foi help to a waiter of 
more authority — a stout, potential old man, with a double-clim, m black breeches 
and stockings, who came out of a place like a chuichwai den’s pew, at the end of 
the coffce-ioom, where he kept company with a cash-box, a Duectory, a Law-list, 
and other books and papera. 

“ Mr. Tiaddlcs,” said the spare waiter. Number two in the Couit.” 

The potential waiter waved him away, and turned, giavely, to me 

was inquiring,” said I, “whether Mr. Ti addles, at number two in the Court, 
has not a rising leputation among the lawyers?” 

“ Never heard his name,” said the waiter, in a rich husky voice. 

I felt quite apologetic for Ti addles. 

“ He ’s a young man, sure?” said the portentous waiter, fixing his eyes severely 
on me, “ How long has he been in the Inn?” 

“Not above three years,” said I. 

The waitei, who I supposed had lived in his churchwarden’s pew for forty years, 
could not puisne such an insignificant subject. He asked me what I would have 
for dinner ? 

I felt I was in England again, and really was quite cast down on Traddles’s 
account. There seemed to be no hope for him. I meekly oideied a bit of fish 
and a steak, and stood before the fire musing on his obscurity. 

As I followed the chief waiter with my eyes, I could not help thinking that 
garden m which he had giadiialiy blown to be the flower he was, was an aiduou 
place to rise in It had such a prescriptive, stiff-necked, long-established, solemn, 
ddcily air. I glanced about the room, which had had its sanded floor sanded, no 
doubt, m exactly the same manner when the chief waiter was a boy — if he ever 
was a boy, whicli appealed impiobable ; and at the sliming tables, where I saw 
myself renectecl, in unruffled depths of old mahogany ; and at the lamps, without 
a flaw 111 their inmming or cleaning ; and at the comfoitable green curtains, with 
then pme biass lods, snugly enclosing the boxes ; and at the two laige coal fixes, 
bnghtly burning ; and at the rows of decantcis, burly as if with the consciousness 
of pipes of expensive old poit wine below ; and both England, and the law, 
appealed to me to be veiy difficult indeed to be taken by stoim. I went up to my 
bed-1 com to change my wet clothes ; and the vast extent of that old wamscotted 
apaitment (which was over the aichway leading to the Inn, I remember), and the 
sedate immensity of the four-post bedstead, and the indomitable gravity of the 
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cliests of drawers^ all seemed to unite in sternly frowning on the foi tunes of Trad- 
dies, or on any such daring youth. I came down again to my dinnci ; and even 
the slow comfort of the meal, and the oiderly silence of the place— which was 
bare of guests, the Long Vacation not yet being over — wcie eloquent on the 
audacity of Tiadcllcs, and his small hopes of a livelihood for twenty yeais to come, 

I had seen nothing like this since I went away, and it quite dashed my hopes 
foi my friend. The chief waiter had had enough of me. He came near me no 
moie ; but devoted himself to an old gentleman in long gaiters, to meet whom a 
pint of special poit seemed to come out of the cellar of its own accoul, for he gave 
no order. Tire second waiter informed me, in a whisper, that this old gentleman 
was a retired conveyancer living m the Square, and worth a mint of money, which 
it was expected he would leave to his laundress’s daughter ; likewise that 
it was rumouied that he had a service of plate in a bmeau, all tainished with 
lying by, though more than one spoon and a fork had never yet been beheld in 
his chambers by moital vision. By this time, I quite gave Traddles up for l^st ; 
and settled in my own mind that there was no hope for him. 

Being very anxious to see the dear old fellow, neveitheless, I despatched my 
dinner, in a manner not at all calculated to raise me m the opinion of the chief 
waiter, and hurried out by the back way. Number two in the Court was soon 
reached ; and an inscription on the door-post informing me that Mr. Traddles occu- 
pied a set of chambers on the top story, I ascended the staircase. A crazy old slau- 
case I found it to be, feebly lighted on each landing by a club-headed little oil 
wu-k, dying away in a little dungeon of dirty glass. 

In the couise of my stumbling up-staus, I fancied I heard a pleasant sound of 
laugh tei ; and not the laughter of an attorney or hamster, or attorney’s cleik oi 
barristers cleik, but of two or three meiry girls. Happening, however, as I 
stopped to listen, to put my foot m a hole where the Ilonoiable Society of Giay’s 
Inn had left a plank dehcient, I fell down with some noise, and when I rccovcrcvl 
my footing all was silent. 

Gi oping my way moie carefully, for the rest of the journey, my head beat higti 
when I found the outer door, which had Mr. Traodli s painted on it, open I 
knocked. A considerable scuffling within ensued, but nothing else. I thcicfoie 
knocked again. 

A small sharp-looking lad, half-footboy and half-clerk, who was very much, 
out of bieath, but who looked at me as if he defied me to prove it legally, 
presented himself. 

‘‘Is Mr. Traddles within?” I said. 

Yes, sir, but he ’s engaged.” 

‘‘ I want to see him.” 

^ After a moment’s siuvey of me, the sharp-looking lad decided to let me in ; 
and opening the door wider for that purpose, admitted me, first, into a little 
closet of a hall, and next into a little sitting-ioom ; where I came into the picsence 
of my old friend (also out of bieath), seated at a table, and bending over papeis. 

“Good God !” ciied Traddles, looking up. “It’s Copperficld 1” and lushcd 
into my arms, where I held him tight. 

“All well, my dear Traddles ?” 

“All well, my dear, dear Coppci field, and nothing but good news 1” 

We cried with pleasiue, both of us. 

“My dear fellow,” said Traddles, rumpling his hair in his excitement, which 
was a m^st unnecessary operation, “my deaiest Copperfiehl, my long-lost and 
most welcome fiiend, how glad I am to see you 1 IIow biown you aic ! How 
glad I am I Upon my life and honor, I never was so rejoiced, my beloved 
Copperfield, never 
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I was equally at a loss to express my emotions. I was quite unable to sneak 
at first. ’ 

dear fellow!’^ said Tiaddles. ‘‘And grown so famous! My glonoiis 
Coppeifield ! Good giacious me, wkm did you come, %vJietc have you come from, 
what have you been doing f ’ 

Never pausing for an answer to anything he said, Trac^dles, who had clapped 
me into an easy chair by the fire, all this time impetuously stirred the fire with 
one hand, and pulled at my neck-kerchief with the other, under some wild delu- 
sion that it was a gieat coat. Without putting down the poker, he now hugged 
me again ; and I hugged him ; and, both laughing, and both wiping our -eyes, 
both sat down, and sliuok hands across the hearth. 

To think,” said Tiaddles, “that you should have been so neaily coming home 
as you must have been, my dear old boy, and not at the ceremony !” 

What ceiemony, my dear Traddles V 

‘ G©od giacious me !” cried Traddles, opening his eyes in his old way. “Didn’t 
you get iny last letter 

“ Ceitainly not, if it referred to any ceremony.” 

‘Why, my dear Coppei field,” said Tiaddles, sticking his hair upright with 
both hands, and then putting his hands on my knees, “lam married !” 

“Mamed i” I cried joyfully. 

“Loid bless me, yes!” said Tiaddles — “by the Rev. Horace — to Sophy — 
down m Devonshiie. Why, my deal boy, she ’s behind the window cm tain 1 Look 
here !” 

To my amazement, the dearest gul in the ■world came at that same instant, 
laughing and blushing, ftom her place of concealment. And a more cheeiful, 
amialile, honest, happy, bnght-looking biide, I believe (as I could not help saying 
on the spot) the woild never saw. 1 kissed her as an old acquaintance should, 
and washed them joy with all my might oflieait. 

“Dear me,” said Tiaddles, “what a delightful le-union this is ^ You aie so 
extieinely biown, my deai Copperficld I God bless my soul, how’ happy I am 1” 

“ And so am T,” said I 

“ And I am suie T am said the blushing and laughing Sophy. 

“ Wc aic all as happy as possible said Tiaddles “Even the girls are happy. 
Dear me, 1 declaie 1 Ungot them I” 

“ Foigot said 1. 

“The gills,” said Traddles. “Sophy’s sisteis. They are staying with us 
They have come to have a peep at London. The fact is, when — was it you that 
tumbled up-staiis, Coppei field 

“ It ivas,” said I, laughing, 

“Well then, wdien you timiblea up-stairs,” said Traddles, “I w^as rompin_ 
with the gills. In ])omt of fact, we wcie playing at Puss in the Corner. But as 
that wouldn’t do m Westminster Hall, and as it wouldn’t look quite piofessional if 
they weie seen by a client, they decamped. And they are now — listening, I have 
no doubt,” said Traddles, glancing at the door of another loom. 

“ I am Sony,” said I, laughing afiesh, “to have occasioned such a dispeisioii ” 

“ Upon my 'vvorfi,” rejoined Traddles, greatly delighted, “if you had seen them 
running away, and running back again, after you had knocked, to pick up the 
combs they had diopped out of their hair, and going on m the maddest manner, 
you wouldn’t have said so. My love, will you fetch the girls?” 

Sophy tripped away, and we heaid her received m the adjoining roonrwitli a 
peal of laiiglitci, 

“Really musical, isn’t it, my dear Copperfield?” said Traddles, “It’s very 
agreeable to hear. It quite kghts up these old rooms. To an unfortunate bachelor 
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of a fellow who kas lived alone all his life, you Icnow, it’s positively delicioiis It\ 
chainnng. Poor things, they have had a great loss in Sophy—who, I do a^suie 
you, Copperfiekl, is, and ever was, the dearest gnl!— and it giatifies me beyond 
expression to find them in such good spii its. The society of gu Is is a very delightful 
thing, Copperfield. It ’s not professional, but it ’s very delightful 

Observing that he shgljtly falteied, and comprehending that in the goodness of 
his heart he was feaiful of giving me some pain by what he had said, I expiessed 
my conciurence with a heaitmcss that evidently relieved and pleased him greatly. 

'^But then,” said Tiaddles, *‘our domestic airangements are, to say the tuith, 
quite impiof^bSional altogether, my dear Copperfiekl Even Sophy's being heie, is 
unprofessional And we have no other place of abode. \Ye have put to sea in a 
cockboat, but we are quite prepaied to rough it. And Sopliy's an extraordinary 
manager! You'll be suipiised how those girls are stowed away, I am sme I 
baldly know how it's done,” 

‘‘ Are many of the young ladies with you^” I inquired. 

‘‘The eldest, the Beauty is here,” said Tiaddles, in a low confidential voice, 
“ Caroline. And Saiah 's here — the one I mentioned to you as having something 
the matter with her spine, you know. Immensely better ! And the two youngest 
that Sophy educated are with us. And Louisa's here.” 

** Indeed!” cried I. 

“Yes,” said Traddles. “Now the whole set — I mean the chambers — is only 
three rooms; but Sophy arranges for the girls in the most wondeiful way, and they 
sleep as comfortably as possible. Thice in that room,” said Tiaddles, pointing 
“Two in that ” 

I could not help glancing round, in search of the accommodation remaining for 
Mr. and Mrs. Tiaddles. Traddles understood me. 

“Well !” said Traddles, “ we aie prepaied to lOugh it, as I said just now, and we 
improvise a bed last week, upon the fiooi here. But theie's a little room in 
the roof— a very nice room, when you're up theie — winch Sophy papeied herself, 
to surprise me ; and that 's our room at present It 's a capital little gipsy sort of 
place. There 's quite a view fiom it.” 

“And you are happily married at last, my dear Tiaddles !” said I. “ IIow re- 
joiced I am !” 

“ Thank you, my dear Copperfield,” said Traddles, as we shook hands once more. 
“Yes, I am as happy as it's possible to be. There's your old fiiend, you see,” 
said Traddles, nodding triumphantly at the flower-pot and stand; “and there's 
the table with the marble top ! All the other furniture is plain and serviceable, you 
perceive. And as to plate, Lord bless you, we haven't so much as a tea-spoon.” 

“ All to be earned?” said I, cheerfully. 

“Exactly so,” replied Traddles, “all to be earned. Of course we have some- 
thing in the shape of tea-spoons, because we stir our tea. But they he Biitanma 
metal” 

“The silver will be the brighter when it comes,” said I. 

‘‘The very thing we sayl” cued Tiaddles “You see, my dear Copperfield,” 
falling again into the low confidential tone, “ after I had cleliveied my aigument in 
Doe versus WiGZELL, which did me great service with the piofession, 1 

went down into Devonshue, and had some serious conversation in piivate with 
the Revei end Hoiace. I dwelt upon the fact that Sophy — who I do assure you, 
Coppeifi|:ld, is the deaiest girl ! 

“ I am’ceitam she is I” said I. 

‘ ‘ She IS, indeed !” rejoined Traddles. ‘ ‘ But I am afraid I am wandering fi om th^ 
subject Did I mention the Reveiend Horace?” 

“You said that you dwelt upon the fact ” 
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“Tiue! Upon the fact that Sophy ?nd I had been engaged for a long period, 
and that Sophy, with the peimisnon of her parents, was inoie than content to take 
me — in shoit,^' said Tiaddles, with his old fiank smile, “ on our present Britanma- 
metal footing. Veiy well. I then pioposed to the Reverend Horace— who is a 
most excellent cleigyman, Coppei field, and ought to be a Bihhop ; or at least ought 
to have enough to live upon, without pinching himself— diat if I could tiun the 
coiner, say of two hundied and fidy pounds, in one yeai] and could see my way 
petty clcaily to that, or something better, next year; and could plainly furnish a 
little plvxce like this, besides; then, and in that case, Sophy and I should be united 
I took the hbeity of lepiesenting that we had been patient for a good many years; 
and that the cucumstance of Sophy^’s being extraordiuauly useful at home, ought 
not to operate with hei atfectionate parents, against her establishment in life — don’t 
you see?” 

Ceitainly it ought not,” said I. 

glad you think so, Copperfield,” rejoined Tiaddles, ‘^because, without 
any imputation on the Reverend lloiace, I do think paients, and brothers, and so 
foith, aie sometimes rathei selfish in such cases. Well* I also pointed out, that 
my most earnest desne was, to be useful to the family; and that if I got on in the 
world, and anything should happen to him — lefer to the Reverend Iforace — 

‘‘ I understand,” saul I. 

— Or to hlis. Crewlci — it would be the utmost gratification of my wishes, to be 
a paient to the gii Is. He replied m a most admirable manner, exceedingly flattei - 
ing to my feelings, and undeitook to obtain the consent of Mrs. Ciewler to tins 
airangement. They bad a clieadful time of it with her. It mounted from her legs 
into her chest, and then into her head — ” 

Wliat mounted?” I asked. 

Her gucf,” lephed Tiaddles, with a serious look. Her feelings geneially. 
As I mentioned on a foimer occasion, she is a very supeuor woman, but has lost 
the use of her limbs. Whatever occius to haiass hei, usually settles in her legs; 
but on this occasion it mounted to the chest, and then to the head, and, in short, 
pervaded the whole system in a most alaiming manner. However, they brought 
lier thiougli it by uiucmitting and affectionate attention; and we were maincd 
yesterday six weeks. You have no idea what a Monster I felt, Copperfield, when 
I saw the whole family crying and fainting away in eveiy direction ’ Mrs. Crewler 
couldn’t see me befoie we left — couldn’t foigive me, then, for depriving her of her 
child — but she is a good cieature, and has done so since. I had a delightful letter 
fiom her, only this moimng.” 

‘‘And lu short, my dcai friend,” said I, “you feel as blest as you deserve to 
fcelt” 

“Oh! That’s your paitiaiityl” laughed Traddles. ‘‘But, indeed, I -am ir 
most enviable stale. I work hard, and read Law insatiably. I get up at five 
every morning, and don’t mind it at all. I hide the giils m the day-time, and 
make meny with them in the evening. And I assure you I am quite sorry that 
they are going home on Tuesday, which is the day before the first day of Michael- 
mas Teim, But here,” said Traddles, breaking off in his confidence, and speaking 
aloud, the girls! Mr. Coppeifield, Miss Crewler — Miss Sarah — Miss Loui^sa 
— hlaigaiot and Lucy!” 

They wcic a perfect nest of roses ; they looked so wholesome and fresh. They 
weie all pictty, and Miss Caroline was very handsome ; but there was a loving, 
cheerful, fireside quality in Sophy’s bright looks, which was better than tSat, and 
which assured me that myfiiend had chosen welL^ We all sat round the fire; 
while the sluip boy, who I now divined had lost his bieath in putting the papers 
out, cleared them away again, and produced the tea-things, Aftci tiiat, he retired 
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for the night, shutting the outer-door upon us with a bang. Mis, Tiaddles, with 
perfect pleasure and composiue beaming fiona her household eyes, having made 
the tea, then quietly made the toast as she sat in a coinei by the fiie* 

She had seen Agnes, she told me, while she Was toasting. Tom had taken 
her down into Kent for a wedding tiip, and theie she had seen my aunt, too ; and 
both my aunt and Agjies w^eie w^ell, and they had all talked of nothing but me 
“ Tom had never had me out of his thoughts, she leally behoved, all the time I 
had been away. ‘‘ Tom ” was the aiithoiity for everything. ‘ ‘ Tom was evidently 
tlie idol of het life ; never to be shaken on his pedestal by any commotion ; ahva>s 
to be belier/ed m, and done homage to with the whole faith of her heart, come what 
might. 

The defeience which both she and Traddles showed towaids the Beauty, pleased 
me veiy much, I clonh know that I thought it veiy reasonable; but I ll'oiight it 
veiy delightful, and essentially a part of their character. If Tiaddles ever fox an 
instant missed the teaspoons that were still to be won, I have no doubt it was when 
he handed the Beauty hei lea. If his sweet-tempeied wife could have got up any 
self-assertion against any one, I am satisfied it could only have been because she 
was the Beauty’s sister- A few slight indications of a lalher petted and capncious 
mannei, which I observed in the Beauty, were manifestly consideied, by Tiaddles 
and his wife, as her biitliught and natuial endowment. If she had been boin a 
Queen Bee, and they laboring Bees, they could not have been moie satisfied of 
that- 

But their self-foigctfulness charmed me. Their piide in these gu Is, and their 
submission of themselves to all their whims, was the ])lcasantest little testimony to 
their own worth I could have desired to see If Tiaddles weie addressed as “a 
dailmg,” once in the couise of that evening, and besought to bung something licie, 
01 cauy something theie, oi take something up, or put something down, oi find 
something, or fetch something, he was so acldiessed, by one or other of his sisleis- 
in 4 aw, at least twelve limes in an hour. Keithei could they do anything wathout 
Sophy, Somebody’s hair fell down, and nobody but Sophy could put it up. 
Somebody foi got how a paiticular tune %vent, and nobody but Sophy could hum 
that tune light Somebody wanted to recall the name of a place in Dovonshue, and 
only Sophy knew it Soinetlimgwas wanted to be wnttcii home, and Sophy alone 
could be trusted to wiite before breakfast in the morning. Somebody bioke clown 
in a piece of knitting, and no one but Sophy was able to put the defaulter in the 
light direction. They were entire mistresses of the place, and Sophy and Tiaddles 
waited on them. How many children Sophy could have taken caie of m her time, 
I can’t imagine; but she seemed to be famous for knowing eveiy soit of song that 
ever was addicssed to a child in the English tongue; and she sang dozens to cider 
with the clearest little voice in the woikl, one after anothei (eveiy sister issuing 
directions for a different tune, and the Beauty geneially sinking in lust), so that I 
was quite fascinated. The best of all was, that, in the midst of their exactions, all 
the sisters had a great tenderness and lespect both for Sophy and Tiaddles. I am 
sure, when I took my leave, and Traddles was coming out to walk with me to the 
coffee-house, I thought I had never seen an obstinate head of hair, or any other 
head of hair, rolling about in such a shower of kisses. 

Altogether, it was a scene I could not help dwelling on with pleasure, foi a long 
time after I got back and had wished Tiaddles good night. If I had beheld a 
thousand roses blowing in a top set of chambers, in that witheied Cray’s Inn, they 
could^ not have brightened it half so much. The idea of those Devonshire girls, 
among the dry law-stationers and the attorneys’ offices ; and of the tea and toast, 
and children’s songs, m that grim atmospheie of pounce and parchment, icd-iape, 
dusty wafois, iiik-jais, biicf and diaft paper, law lepoits, wuits, deckuations, and 
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bills of costs, seemed almost as pleasantly fanciful as if I had dreamed that the 
Sultan’s famous family had been admitted on the roll of attorneys, and had brought 
the talking bird, the singing tree, and the golden water into Giay’s Inn Hall. 
Somehow, I found that I had taken leave of Traddles for the night, and come back 
to the coffee-house, 'uith a gieat change in my despondency about hum I began 
to think he would get on, in spite of all the many Riders of chief waiters in 
England. 

Diavung a chair before one of the coffee-room fires to think about him at my 
loisiuc, I giadually fell fiom the consideration of his happiness to tiacing prospects 
in the Iivc-coals, and to thinking, as they bioke and changed, o? the principal 
vicissitudes and separations that had marked my life. I had not seen a coal fire, 
since I had left England three yeais ago : though many a wood fire had I w^atched, 
as it ciumbled into hoaiy ashes, and mingled with the feathery heap upon the 
health, wdnch not inaptly figured to me, m my despondency, my own dead hopes. 

r could think of the past now, giavely, but not bitteily; and could contemplate 
the future in a biave spiiit Home, in its best sense, was for me no more. She in 
whom I might have inspiied a clearer love, I had taught to be my sister. She 
would marry, and would have new claimants on her tenderness : and in doing it, 
would never know the love for her that had giown up m my heart It was light 
that I should pay the forfeit of my headlong passion. What I leaped, I had sown. 

I was thinking, And had I tiuly disciplined my heait to this, and coidd I 
resolutely bear it, and calmly hold the place in her home which she had calmly held 
in mine, — ^whcii I found my eyes lesting on a countenance that might have arisen 
out of the file, in its association with my eaily reinembiances. 

Little Mr. Chillip the Doctor, to whose good offices I was indebted m the very 
fust chapter of this liistoiy, sat reading a newspaper in the shadow of an opposite 
cmnei. He was tolerably stiickcn in yeais by this time; but, being a mild, meek, 
calm little man, had worn so easily, that I thought he looked at that moment just 
as he might have looked when he sat in our pailor, waiting for me to be bom. 

Mr Chillip had left Blunderstone six or seven years ago, and I had never seen 
lum since. He sat placidly pemsing the newspaper, with his little head on one 
side, and a glass of waim sheny negus at liis elbow. He was so extiemely 
conciliatory m liis manner that he seemed to apologise to the veiy newspaper for 
taking the liberty of leading it. 

I walked up to where he was sitting, and said, “ How do you do, Mr. Chillip?” 

He was greatly fluttered by this unexpected addiess from a stianger, and replied, 
in his slow way, I thank you, sir, you are very good. Thank you, sir. I hope 
aie veil ” 

“ You don’t remember me?” said I. 

“ Well, sir,” returned Mr. Chillip, smilmg very meekly, and shaking his hea^i as 
he siiiveyed me, “I have a kind of an impiessioii that something in your counte- 
nance IS familiar to me, sii ; but I couldn’t lay my hand upon your name, really.” 
And yet you knew it, long befoi*e I knew it myself,” I returned. 

‘‘ Did I indeed, sir?” said hlr. Chillip. “Is it possible that I had the honor, 
sir, of officiating when ?” 

“Yes,” saidl. 

“ Dear me’” cried Mr. Chillip. “But no doubt you are a good aeai changed 
since llien, sii ?” 

“ Piohably,” said I. 

“ Well, sir,” obseivcd Mr. Chillip, “ I hope you’ll excuse me, if I aAii uompelled 
to ask the favor of your name?” 

On my telling him my name, he was really moved. He quite shook hands 
with me — ^which was a violent pioceedmg foi him, his usual course bemg to slide a 
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tepid little fish-'-.lice, an iiicli oi two in advance of his hip, and evince the greatest 
cliscomposiiie when anybody giapplcd with it. Even now, he put his hand m 
his coat pocket as soon as he could disengage it, and seemed xeheved when he 
had got it safe back. 

^‘Dear me, sir said Mr. Chillip, siiivcying me with his head on one side. 

‘And It’s Mf. Coppm field, is it? Well, su, I think I shoujtl have Inown 
you, if I had taken the Iibeily of looking moie closely at you. Tlieie ’s a strong 
resemblance between you and your poor fathci, su 

“ I never had the happiness of seemg my fathei,” I obsciv<,d, 

“ Very trfie, su,” said Mr. Chillip, in a soothing tone. “And very much to 
be deploied it was, on all accounts ! We are not ignoiant, sir,” said Mr. Chillip, 
slowly shaking his little head again, “down in our pait of tlie coimtiy, of your 
fame. There must be great excitement heie, sii,” said Mi Cluihp, tapping himself 
on the foiehead with Ins foicfmger. “You must find it a tiyuig occupation, sir!” 

“ What IS your part of the countiy now?” I asked, seating myself near him?. 

“I am established within a few miles of Bmy St. Edmund’s, su,” said hlr. 
Chillip “ Mrs. Chillip coming into a little piopcity m that neighbourhood, under 
her fathei’s will, I bought a piactice down theic, in which you will be glad to hear 
I am doing well. My daughter is growing epute a tall lass now, sir,” saul Mi. 
Chillip, giving his little head another little shake. “ Her mother let down two 
tucks in lier frocks only last week. Such is time, you see, su !” 

As the little man put his now empty glass to his lips, when he made this reficc- 
tion, I proposed to him to have it refilled, and I would keep him company wuth 
anothei. “Well, sir,” he letuincd, in his slow way, “it’s moic than I am 
accustomed to ; but I can’t deny myself the pleasiue of youi conversation. It 
seems but yesteiday that I had the honoi of attending you m the measles. You 
came through them charmingly, sir 1” 

I acknowledged this compliment, and ordcre<l the negus, which wms soon pro- 
duced. “Quite an uncommon dusipation’” said Mr. Chillip, stnimg it, “but! 
can’t resist so evtiaordinary an occasion. You have no family, sir ?” 

I shook my head. 

“ I wms awaie that you sustained a bereavement, sir, some tune agm,” said Mr* 
Chillip. “I heard it from your fatkcr-m-law’s sister. Vciy decided chaiactcr 
there, sir?” ' 

“ Why, yes,” said I, “decided enough Where did you see hei, Mr. Chilhp ?” 

“Are you not aware, sir,” returned Mr. Chilhp, with his placidcst smile, “that 
your father-in-law is again a neighbour of mine ?” 

“ No,” said I. 

^“He IS indeed, sir!” said Mr. Chillip. “Mairied a young lady of that part, 
*vvith a very good little property, poor thing. — And this action of the biain now, 
sir ? Don’t you find it fatigue you ?” said Mr. Chillip, looking at me like an 
admiring Robin. 

I waived that question, and returned to the Murdstones. “ I w^as awaie of his 
being mained again. Do you attend the family ?” I asked. 

“Not regularly. I have been called in,” he replied. “Stiong phrenological 
development of the organ of fiimness, in Mr. Muidstone and liis sister, sir.” 

I replied with such an expressive look, that Mr. Chilhp was emboldened by 
that, and the negus togethei, to give his head seveial short shakes, and thoiightrully 
exclaim,^ “Ah, dear me > We remember old times, Mr Coppei field 1” 

“ Anu the brother and sister are pursuing their old course, are they ?” said I. 

^‘Well, sir,” replied Mr, Chilhp, “a medical man, being so much m families, 
ought to have neither eyes nor ears for anjrthing but his profession. Still, I must 
say, they are veiy severe, sir : both as to this life and the next” 
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The next will be regulated without much refcience to them, I dare say,” I re- 
turned : what aie they doing as to this ?” 

Mr, Chillip shook his head, stiried his negus, and sipped it. 

She was a chaimmg woman, sir 1” he observed in a plaintive manner. 

**The present Mrs. Maidstone 

‘‘Achaiming woman indeed, sir,” said Mr. Chillip < “as amiable, lam sure, 
as it was possible to be I Mis Chillip’s opinion is, that her spirit has been entirely 
biokcn since her mainage, and that she is all but melancholy mad. And the 
ladies,” observed Mr, Chillip, tinioiously, “are gieat observers, sir.” 

“I suppose she was to be subdued and broken to their deti3stable mould, 
Heaven help her said I “ And she has been.” 

“Well, sir, theie weie violent quarrels at first, I assure you,” said Mr. Chil- 
lip ; “but she is quite a shadow now. Would it be considered forward if I 
was to say to you, sir, in confidence, that since the sister came to help, the 
brother and sistei between them have nearly leduced her to a state of imbecility.” 

I told him I could easily believe it. 

“I have no hesitation in saying,” said IMi Chillip, fortifying himself with 
another sip of negus, “between you and me, sir, that her mother died of it — 
or that tyianny, gloom, and woiry have made Mis. Murdstone nearly imbecile. 
She w'as a lively young woman, sir, before mainage, and their gloom and austerity 
dcstioyed her. They go about with hei, now, more like her keepers than her 
husband and sister-in-law That was Mrs. Chillip’s lemark to me, only last week. 
And I assiue you, sir, the ladies are great obseiveis. Mrs. Chillip herself is a 
grtw/ obset vet !” 

“ Does he gloomily profess to be (I am ashamed to use the word in such associa- 
tion) lehgious still ?” 1 impuicd 

“You anticipate, sii,” said Mr Chillip, his eyelids getting quite red with the 
unwonted stimulus in which he was indulging “ One of Mis Chillip’s most 
impicbsive reinaiks. Mts, Chillip,” he pioceedcd, m the calmest and slowest 
manner, “t[uite electnfied me, by pointing out that Mr. Murdstone sets up an 
image of himself, and Cvills it the Divine Natine. You might have knocked me 
down on the Hat of my back, sir, with the feather of a pen, I assure you, 'when 
Mis Chillip said so. The ladies aie great observers, sir ?” 

“Intuitively,” said T, to his cxtieme delight. 

“I am veiy happy to leceive such suppoit in my opinion, sir,” he rejoined. 
“It IS not often that I ventiue to give a non-medical opinion, I assure yoy Mr. 
I\Iuidstone dehvcis public addiesses sometimes, and it is said, — m shoit, sir, it is 
said by Mis Chillip, — that the daikei tyiant he has lately been, the moie ferocious 
IS his doctnne.” 

“ I believe Mis, Chillip to be peifectly right,” said I. 

“Mis Chillip docs go so fai as to say,” pursued the meekest of little men, 
much eucoiuaged, “that what such people miscall their religion, is a vent foi 
then bad-humms and anogaiice. And do you know I must say, sir,” he continued/ 
mildly laying his head on one side, “that I dodt find authority for Mr. and Miss 
IMurdstone in the New Testament f 

“ I never found it either !” said I. 

“ In the meantime, sir,” said Mi Chillip, “ they are much disliked ; and as they 
aic veiy fiec m consigning eveiybody who dislikes them to peidition, we really 
have a good deal of perdition going on in our neighbourhood I However, as Mrs 
Chilhp says, sn, they undeigo a continual punishment ; for they aie turiicd inward, 
to feed upon their own hearts, and their own hearts are very bad feeding. ^Now, 
su, about that brain of yoius, if you ’ll excuse my returning to it. Don’t you 
expose it to a good deal af excitement, su ?” 
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I found it not difficult, in the excitement of Mr Chillip’s own brain, under his 
potcUions of negus, to divcit Ins attention fiom tins topic to lus own aifans, on 
winch, for the next half hour, he was quite loquacious ; giving me to un(ki%tand, 
among other pieces of information, that he was then at theCliay’s Inn Collec-house 
to lay lus professional evidence before a Commission of Lunacy, touching tlie state 
of mind of a patient whOfhad become deiangcd fiom cxccssne dunking, 

“ And I assure you, sir,” he said, I am extremely neivous on such occasions. 
I could not support being what is called Bullied, sir. It wmuld quite unman me. 
X)o you know it was some time before I recovered the conduct of that alaiming 
lady, on the^ight of your birth, Mr. Copperfield 

I told him that I was going down to my aunt, the Dragon of that night, early 
in the morning ; and that she was one of the most tendei-heaited and excellent of 
women, as he would know full well if he knew her better. The mere notion of 
the possibility of his ever seeing her again, appeared to terrify him. He icplied 
with a small pale smile, *‘Is she so, indeed, su ? Really?” and almost xhime- 
diately called for a candle, and went to bed, as if he were not quite safe anywheie 
else. He did not actually stagger under the negus ; but I should think his placid 
little pulse must have made two or thice more beats m a minute, than it had done 
since the great night of my aunt’s disappointment, when she struck at him with 
her bonnet. 

Thorouglily tned, I went to bed too, at midnight ; passed the next day on the 
Dover coach ; buist safe and sound into my aunt’s old parlor while she 'vv’'as at tea 
(she wore spectacles now) ; and was received by hei, and Mr. Dick, and deal old 
Peggotty, who acted as housekeeper, with open arms and tcais of joy. My aunt 
was mightily amused, when we began to talk composedly, by my account of my 
meeting with Mr. Chillip, and of his holding her in such diead lemcmb ranee ; 
and both she and Peggotty had a great deal to say about my poor mothei’s second 
husband, and ‘‘that murdenng woman of a sistei,” — on whom I think no pain oi 
penalty would have induced mv aunt to bestow anv Chiisliaii or Proper Name, or 
any other designation. 


CHAPTER LX. 

AGNES 

My aunt and I, when we were left alone, talked far into the night. How the 
emigrants never wrote home, otherwise than cheerfully and hopefully ; how Mr, 
Hicawber had actually remitted divers small sums of money, on account of those 
“pecuniary liabilities,” m reference to which he had been so busines^-like as 
between man and man j how Janet, returning into my aunt’s service when she 
came back to Dover, had finally carried out her renunciation of mankind by enter- 
ing into wedlock with a thiiving tavern-keeper % and how my aunt had finally set 
her seal on the same great principle, by aiding and abetting the bude, and Clown- 
ing the marriage- ceremony with her presence ; were among our topics — alieady 
more or less familiar to me through the lelteis I had had. hli. Dick, as usual, 
was not forgotten. My aunt informed me how he incessantly occupied himself m 
copying everything he could lay his hands on, and kept King Charles the First at 
a respectful distance by that semblance of employment ; how it was one of the 
main joys and rewards of her life that he was free and happy, instead of pining m 
monotononis restraint ; and how (as a novel general conclusion) nobody but she 
oould ev^r fully know what he was. 
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And wlacn, Tiot,” said my aunt, patting the back of my hand, as we sat m 
oui old way bcfoic the hrc, ** when are you going over to Canterbury?^’ 

‘‘I shall get a hoi sc, and iide over to-moirow morning, aunt, unless you will go 
'VMth me?” 

No !” said my aunt, in lier short abrupt way. “ I mean to stay where I am ” 

Then, I sliould nde, I said. I could not have come through Canteibuiy to-day 
without stopping, if I liad been coming to anyone but her. 

She was pleased, but answered, “ Tut, Trot ; py old bones would have kept 
till to-moirow i” and softly patted my hand again, as I sat looking thoughtfully at 
the file. 

Thoughtfully, for I could not be here once more, and so Agnes, without 
the revival of those i egrets with which I had so long been occupied Softened 
regrets they might be, teaching me "vvliat I had failed to leain when my younger 
life was all bcfoie me, but not the less regrets. **Oh, Trot,” I seemed to hear 
my aunt say once moie ; and I undeistood her better now — “ Blind, blind, blind J” 

We both kept science for some minutes. When I raised my eyes, I found 
that she was steadily obseivant of me. Perhaps she had followed the cuiient 
of my mind ; for it seemed to me an easy one to track now, wilful as it had 
been once. 

“You will find her father a white-haired old man,” said my aunt, “ though a 
better man in all other lespccts — a leclaimed man. Neither will you find him 
measuzing all human inteiests, and joys, and sorrows, with his one poor little mch- 
lule now. 'fiList me, cliild, such things must shrink very much, befoie they can 
be nicasuicd off in way.” 

“Indeed tliey must,” said T 

“You will find lici,” puisiicd my aunt, “as good, as beautiful, as earnest, as 
disinterested, as she has always been. If I knew higher praise, Tiot, I would 
bestow it on hei ” 

Tliere was no higher praise for her ; no higher reproach for me. Oh, how had I 
stiayed so far away I 

“If slie tiains the young girls whom she has about her, to be like herself,” said 
my aunt, earnest even to the filling of her eyes with tears, “Heaven know's, her 
life will be well employed I Useful and happy, as she said that day J How could 
she be othciwise than useful and happy !” 

“ Has Agnes any — ” I was thinking aloiid, rather than speaking. 

“ Well ? Hey ? Any what ?” said my aunt, sharply. 

* ‘ Any lover, ” said I. 

“ A score,” cried my aunt, with a kind of indignant pride. '‘She might have 
maiiied twenty times, my dear, since 3’'ou have been gone]” 

“No doubt,” said I. “No doubt. But has she any lover who is worthir of 
her ? Agnes could care for no other.” 

My aunt sat musing for a little while, with her chin upon her hand. Slowly 
raising her eyes to mine, she said : 

“ I suspect she has an attachment, Trot” 

“ A prospcious one ?” said L 

“Tiot,” leturncd my aunt giavely, “I can’t say. I have no right to tell you 
even so much. She has never confided it to me, but I suspect it.” 

She looked so attentively and anxiously at me (I even saw her tremble), that I 
felt now, more than evei, that she had followed my late thoughts. I summoned 
all the resolutions I had made, in all those many days and nights, smd all those 
many conflicts of my heart. 

“ If it should be so,” I began, “and I hope it is — 

“ I don’t know that it is,” said my aunt cuidy. “ Y ou must not be ruled by my 
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suspicions- You must keep them secret. They aie very slight, perhaps. 1 have 
no light to speak/* 

If it should be so,” I repeated, Agnes will tell me at lier own good time. A 
sistei to whom I have confided so much, aunt, will not be leluctant to confide 
m me.” 

My aunt with chew her ^yes from mine, as slowly as she had turned them upon 
me ; and coveicd them thoughtfully with hei hand. By and by she put her other 
hand on my shoulder ; and so wc both sal, looking into the past, without saying 
another word, until we paited for the night. 

I rode away^ early in the morning, for the scene of my old school days. I cannot 
say that I was yet quite happy, m the hope that I was gaining a victory over 
myself; even in the prospect of so soon looking on her face again. 

The well-remembered ground was soon tiaveised, and I came into the quiet 
streets, where eveiy stone was a boy’s book to me. I went on foot to the old 
house, and went away with a heaxt too full to enter. I ictiuncd ; and looking; as 
I passed, tiuough the low window of the timet'-ioom wheie fust Unali Ileep, and 
afterwards Mr. Micawber, had been wont to sit, saw that it was a little pailoi now, 
and that there was no office. Otherwise the staid old house was, as to its cleanli* 
ness and Older, still just as it had been when I fust saw it. 1 lequcsted the new 
maid who admitted me, to tell Miss Wickfield that a gentleman who waited on her 
fiom a fiicnd abioad, was there; and I was shoivii up the grave old staiicase 
(cautioned of the steps I knew so well), into the unchanged diawing-iooin. The 
books that Agnes and I had lead togetlici, weie on their sliches; and the desk 
wlicie I had iaboied at my lessons, many a night, stood yet at the same old corner 
of the table All the little clianges that had ciept m when the I Jeeps wcie there, 
were changed again. Every thing was as it used to be, in the happy time. 

I stood in a window, and looked across the ancient sticet at tlie opposite houses, 
recalling how I had watched them on wet afternoons, wdicn I fust came theic; and 
how I had used to speculate about the people who appeared at any of the windoivs, 
and had followed them with my eyes up and down staus, while women went clicking 
along the pavement in pattens, and the dull lam fell m slanting lines, and p<Jiiied 
out of the wateispout yonder, and flowed into the load. The feeling with w Inch I 
used to watch the tramps, as they came into the towm on those wet evenings at 
dusk, and limped past, with their bundles diooping ovci their shouklcis at the" ends 
of sticks, came fre.slily back to me, fiaught, as then, with the smell of damp earth, 
and wet leaves and biiai, and the sensation of the vciy aiis that blew upon me in 
my own toilsome jouiuev 

The opening of the little door m the panneled wall made me start and turn. Her 
beautiful serene eyes met mine as she came towards me. She stopped and kid her 
h^d upon hei bosom, and I caught hei in my aims. 

Agnes ! my dear giil ! I have come too suddenly upon you.” 

No, no I I am so lejoicecl to see you, Trotwood i” 

Deal Agnes, the happiness it is to me, to see you once again !” 

I folded her to my heait, and foi a little while, w^e were both silent Presently 
we sat down, side by side ; and her angel-face wms turned upon me with the welcome 
I had di earned of, waking and sleeping, foi whole yeais. 

She was so true, she was so beautilul, she %vas so good, — I ow'cd her so much 
gratitude, she was so dear to me, that I could find no uttciancc for what I felt I 
tiled to bless her, tiled to thank her, tried to tell hei (as I had ofttm done in Icttcr-d 
what an itduence she had upon me ; but all my efforts were m vain My love ami 
joy weie dumb. 

^ With her own sweet tianqiuihty, she calmed my agitaUon; led me back to the 
time cf oui parting; spoke to me of Emily, whom she had visited, in seciet, many 
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times; spoke to me tenderly of Dora’s grave. With the uneirmg instinct of her 
noble heart, she touched the chords of my memory so softly and harmoniously, that 
not one jairecl within me; I could listen to the sorrowful, distant music, and desue 
to sliimk from nothing it awoke. How could I, when, blended with it all, was 
her dear self, the better angel of my life? 

And you, Agnes,” I said, by and by, Tell me of }rouxself. You have hardly 

evci told me of your own life, in all this lapse of time 1” 

'' What should I tell?” she answered, with her radiant smile. ‘‘Papa is well 
You see us heie, quiet in oiii own home; our anxieties set at rest, our-Jiome restored 
to us : and knowing that, dear Tiotwood, you know all.” 

“All, Agnes?” said L 

She looked at me, with some fluttering wonder in her face 

“ Is theie nothing else, Sistei ?” I said. 

IJei color, which had just now faded, returned, and faded again. She smiled ; 
with a quiet sadness, I thought ; and shook her head. 

I had sought to lead her to what my aunt had hinted at ; for, sharply painful to 
me as it must be to receive that confidence, I was to discipline niy heart, and do 
my duty to her. I saw, however, that she was uneasy, and 1 let it pass. 

“ You have much to do, dear Agnes’” 

“ With my school?” said she, looking up again, in all her blight composuie. 

“ Yes. It is laborious, is it not?” 

“ The labor is so pleasant,” she leturncd, “that it is scarcely grateful m me to 
call it by that name.” 

“Nothing good is difficult to you,” said L 

Her color came and went once nioie ; and once more, as she bent her head, I saw 
the same sad smile. 

“ You will wait and sec papa,” said Agnes, cheeifully, “and pass the day with 
us? Pei haps you will sleep m your own room? We always call it yours ” 

I could not do that, having pioniised to tide back to my aunt’s, at night; but I 
would pass tlie day there, joyfully. 

“I must be a piisoner for a little while,” said Agnes, “but heie are the old 
books, Tiotwood, and the old mnsiC ” 

“ Kven the old floweis are heie,” said I, looking round; “ or the old kinds.” 

“I luve found a pleasiiie,” returned Agnes, smiling, “while you have been 
absent, m keejiing cveiy thing as it used to be when we were children. For we 
were very happy then, I think ” 

“ Heaven knows wcweie!” said L 

“ And evciy little thing tliat has reminded me of my brother,” said Agnes, with 
her coidial eyes turned cheerfully upon me, “lias been a welcome companio*. 
liven this,” showing me the basket-tiide, full of keys, still hanging at her side, 

‘ ‘ seems to jingle a kind of old tune 1” 

She smiled again, and went out at the door by which she had come. 

It was fur me to guaid this sisterly affection with religious care. It was all that 
I had left myself, and it was a tieasure. If I once shook the foundations of the 
sacred confidence and usage, in viitiie of which it was given to me, it was lost, and 
could never be recovei ed. I set this steadily before myself. The better I loved 
her, the moie it behoved me never to foigct it. 

I walked tiuough the streets; and, once more seeing my old adversary the 
butcher — now a constable, with Im staff hanging up in the shop — ^wenttdown to 
look at the place where I Iiad fought him; and there meditated on Miss Shepherd 
and the eldest hliss Larkins, and all the idle loves and likings, and dislikings, of 
that time. Nothing seemed to have suivived that time but Agnes ; and she, ever a 
star above me, was brighter and higher. 
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Wlien I returned, Mr. Wicl^flelcl had come home, from a garden he had, a 
couple of miles or so out of town, where he now employed himself almost eveiy 
(lay. I found him as my aunt had described him. We sat down to dinner, with 
some half-dozen little giils; and he seemed but the shadow of his handsome pictme 
on the wall. 

The lianquillity and peace belonging, of old, to that quiet ground in my memor}% 
pervaded it again. When dinner was done, Mr. ^Y^ckfield taking no -wme, and I 
desiring none, we went up-staus; wheie Agnes and her little chaiges sang and 
played, andwc^&ked, Aftei tea the children left us; and^e thiee sat togethei, 
talking of the by-gone days. 

** My part in them,” said Mr. Wickhcld, shaking his white head, “has much 
matter for legiet — for deep legiet, and deep contution, Tiotwood, you well know. 
But I would not cancel it, if it weie m my power,” 

I could leadily believe that, looking at the face beside him. 

“I should cancel with it,” he pursued, “such patience and devotion, such 
fidelity, such a child’s love, as I must not foiget, nol even to foigel myself.” 

“I line! ei stand you, sir,” I softly said. “I hold it — I have always held it — in 
veneiation ” 

“But no one knows, not even you,” he returned, “how much she has done, 
how much she has iindeigone, how haid she has stiiven. Dear Agnes 1” 

She had put her hand entieatingly on his arm, to stop him; and was very, very 
pale. 

“Well, welll” he said with a sigh, dismissing, as I then saw, some trial she 
had borne, or was yet to bear, in connexion with what my aunt had told me. 
“ Well ! I have never told you, Tiotwood, of her mother. Has any one?” 

“Nevei, sn ” 

It’s not much — though it was much to suffer. She married me in opposition 
to her father’s wish, and he lenounccd her. She piayed him to foigive hci, bcfoie 
my Agnes came into this world. He was a veiy haid man, and her mother had 
long been dead. He repulsed her. He broke her heart.” 

Agnes leaned upon his shoulder, and stole liei aim about his neck. 

“ She had an affectionate and gentle heait,” he said ; “and it was broken. I 
knew its tender natiue veiy well. No one could, if I did not. She loved me 
dcaily, but was never happy. She was always laboring, in seciet, under this 
distress; and being delicate and downcast at the time of his last repulse — foi it was 
not the first, by many — pined away and died She left me Agnes, two weeks old ; 
and the giey haii that you recollect me with, when you fiist came.” 

He kissed Agnes on hex cheek. 

My love for my dear child was a diseased love, but my mind was all unhealthy 
then. I say no moie of that. I am not speaking of myself, Trotwood, but of 
her mother, and of her. If I give you any clue to what I am, oi to what I have 
been, you will uniavel it, I know. What Agnes is, I need not say. I have 
always read something of her poor mothei’s story, in her chaiacter ; and so I tell 
It you to-night, when we three are again together, after such great changes. I 
have told it all.” 

liis bowed head, and her angel face and filial duty, derived a moie pathetic 
meaning from it than they had had before If I had wanted anything by which to 
mark tins night of our re-union, I should have found it in tins. 

Agnes ftse up from her father’s side, befoie long ; and going softly to her piano, 
piayed some of the old axis to which wc had often listened in that place 

< Have you any intention of going away again T Agnes asked me, as I was 
standing by. 

“ What does my sister say to that?” 
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** I hope not** 

Then I have no such intention, Agnes.** 

‘‘I think you ought not, Trotwood, since you ask me,** she said, mildly. 
^‘Your growing reputation and success enlarge your power of doing good ; and 
if /could spaie my brothei,** with her eyes upon me, perhaps the time could not,** 
What I am, you have made me, Agnes. You $hou ]4 know best.’* 

^^/made you, Trotwood ?’* 

** Yes ! Agnes, my dear girl !** I said, bending over her. “ I tried to tell you, 
when we met to-day, something that has been in my thoughts since Doia died. 
You remember, %vhen you came down to me in our little 100m — pointing upwaid, 
Agnes ’** 

“Oh, Trotwood 1 ** she rctuined, her eyes filled with tears. “So loving, so 
confiding, and so young! Can I evei finget?** 

“ A . you were then, my sister, I have often thought since, you have ever been 
to nle. Ever pointing upwaid, Agnes, ever leading me to something bettei i evci 
diiecting me to highci things !’* 

She only shook her head ; through her tears I saw the same sad quiet smile. 

“ And I am $0 grateful to you for it, Agnes, so bound to you, that there is no 
name for the affection of my hcait. I want you to know, yet don’t know how to 
tell you, that all my life long I shall look up to you, and be guided by you, as I 
have been thiough thedaikness that is past. Whatever betides, whatever new 
ties you may foiin, whatever changes may come between us, I shall always look to 
you, and love you, as I do now, and have always done. You will always be my 
solace and resource as you have always been. Until I die, my deal est sister, I 
shall see you always befoie me, pointing upwaid!** 

8 he put her hand m mine, and told me she was proud of me, and of what I 
said ; although I piaised her very far beyond her worth. Then she went on softly 
playing, but without removing her eyes from me. 

“Do you know, what I have heaid to-mght, Agnes,** said I, “ strangely seems 
to be a pait of the feeling with which I regaided you when I saw you mst — with 
which I sat beside you in my lough school-days ?** 

“You knew I had no mother/* she replied with a smile, “and felt kindly to- 
wards me ’* 

“Moie than that, Agnes, I knew, almost as if I had known this story, that 
there was something inexplicably gentle and softened, suriounding you ; something 
that might have been sorrowful in some one else (as I can now understand it was), 
but was not so in you/* 

She softly played on, looking at me still. 

“ Will you laugh at my cheushing such fancies, Agnes ?’ 

“Nol** 

“ Or at my saying that I really believe I felt^ even then, that you could be faith- 
fully affectionate against all discouragement, and never cease to be so, until you 
ceased to live ? — Will you laugh at such a dieam ?** 

“Oh, no! Oh, no!’* 

For an instant, a distressful shadow crossed her face ; but, even in tlie stait it 
gave me, it was gone ; and she was playing on, and looking at me with her own 
calm smile. 

As I rode back in the lonely night, the wind going by me like a restless memory, 

I thought of this, and fcaicd she was not happy, /was not happy; but, thus fai, 

I had faithfully set the seal upon the Past, and, thinking of hei, pointing upward, 
thought of her as pointing to that sky above me, where, in the mysteiy to come, I 
might yet love her with a love unknown on earth, and tell her what the strife had 
been witliin me wnen I loved her heie. 
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After we had bctli laughed heartily, Traddles wound up by looking with a smilo 
at the file, and saying, in his forgiving way, “Old Cieakle 1” 

“I have a letter from that old — Kascal here,** Scaid L For I never was less 
disposed to foigive him the way he used to batter Traddles, than when I saw 
Ti addles so ready to forgive him himself. 

“ From Crealde the scl^oolmaster?** exclaimed Tiaddles.^ “ No 1’* 

“ Among the persons who aie attracted to me in my rising fame and fortune,’^ 
said I, looking over my letters, “ and who discover that they were always much 
attached to me, is the self-same Cieakle. He is not a schoolmaster now, Ti addles. 
He is retired. ^ lie is a hliddlesex Magishate.** 

I thought Tiaddles might be siupnsed to hear it, but he was not so at all 
“ How do you suppose he conies to be a Middlesex Magistiate?** said L 
“ Oh deal mel*’ replied Traddles, “it would be veiy difficult to answer that 
question. Pei haps he voted for somebody, or lent money to somebody, or bought 
something of somebody, or otherwise obliged somebody, or jobbed for soinebddy, 
who knew somebody who got the lieutenant of the county to nominate him for the 
commission.** 

“ On the commission he is, at any rate,** said I. “ And he writes to me lieie, 
that he will be glad to show me, m operation, the only true system of prison 
discipline; the only unchallengeable way of making sinccie and lasting conveus 
and penitents — which, you know, is by solitaiy confinement. What do you sayf* 
“ To the system?** inquired Traddles, looking giave. 

“No. To my accepting the offer, and your going with me ?’* 

“ I don’t object,** said Tiaddles. 

“ Then I *11 wiite to say so. You remember (to say nothing of our tieatment) 
this same Cieakle turning lus son out of doors, I suppose, and the life he used to 
lead his wife and dauglUei ?’* 

“ Pcifectly,** said Tiaddles. 

“Yet, if you *11 read his letter, you *11 find he is the tendexest of men to prisoneis 
convicted of the whole calendar of felonies,** said I ; “ though I can*t fiiul that Ins 
tenderness extends to any other class of cieated beings.** 

Tiaddles shiiigged lus shoulders, and was not at all suipiised. I had not 
expected him to be, and was not surprised myself; or my obseivation of similar 
piactical satires would have been but scanty. We ai ranged the time of our visit, 
and I wrote accoidingly to ^Ir Creakle that evening. 

On the appointed day — I think it was the next day, but no matter — Traddles 
and I icpaired to the prison where hfi. Creakle was poweifuL It was an immense 
and solid building, erected at a vast expense. I could not help thinking, as we 
approached the gate, what an uproar would have been made in the country, if 
aity deluded man had proposed to spend one half the money it had cost, on 
the erection of an industrial school for the young, or a houi>e of refuge for the 
deserving old. 

In an office that might have been on the ground-floor of the Tower of Babel, it 
was so massively constructed, we were presented to our old sclioolmastcr ; who 
was one of a group, composed of two or thiee of the busier soxt of magistrates, and 
some visitors they had brought. He leceived me, like a man who had formed iny 
mind m bygone years, and had always loved me tcndeily. On my intioducing 
Tiaddles, Mr. Creakle expiessed, in like manner, but in an inferior degiee, that 
he had always been Traddles’s guide, philosopher, and friend. Our veneiable 
mstructor^was a great deal older, and not improved in appeal ance. His face was 
as fiery as ever ; lus eyes were as small, and rather deeper set. The scanty, wet- 
lookmg grey hair, by which I remembered him, was almost gone ; and the tint k 
veins m lus bald head were none the more agreeable to look at. 
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After some conversation among these gentlemen, from wMch I might have 
supposed that theie was nothing in the world to be legitimately taken into account 
but the supi erne comfoitof piisoners, at any expense, and notlung on the wide 
earth to be done outside piison-doors, we began our inspection. It being then just 
dinnei-time, we went, fust into the great kitchen, where every prisoner’s dinner 
was in comse of being set out separately (to be handed to him in his cell), with the 
leguJaiity and piecision of clock-uork. I said aside, to Tiaddles, that I wondered 
whether It occiii led to anybody, that tlieie was a stiiking contiast between these 
plentiful icpasts of choice quality, and the dinners, not to say of paupeis, but of 
soldieis, sailuis, laboreis, the gieat bulk of the honest, woikmg conlmmuty ; of 
whom not one man in five lumdied evei dined half so v elL But I learned that the 
‘‘system’’ requited high living; and, inshoit, to dispose of the system, once for 
all, I found that on that head and on all otheis, “ the system ” put an end to all 
doubts, and disposed of all anomalies. Nobody appeared to have the least idea 
tliat thcie -was any other system, but the system, to be consideied. 

As we were going through some of the magnificent passages, I inquiied of Mr. 
Crcakle and his fi lends what were supposed to be the main advantages of this all- 
goveining and uuiveisally ovei -riding system ’ I found them to be the perfect iso- 
lation of pnsoners — so that no one man m confinement there, knew anything about 
another ; and the reduction of prisoners to a wholesome state of mmd, leading to 
sinoeie contntion and icpcntance. 

Now, It struck me, when we began to visit individuals in their cells, and to 
traverse the passages in which those cells were, and to have the manner of the 
going to chapel and so foitli, explained to us, that there was a strong piobabihty 
of the piisoneis knowing a good deal about each other, and of their cairying on a 
pi etty complete system of intercourse. This, at the tune I wnte, has been proved, 
I believe, to be the case ; but, as it would have been flat blasphemy against the 
s}steui to have hinted such a doubt then, I looked out foi the penitence as diligently 
as I could. 

And here again, I had great misgivings. I found as pievalent a fashion in the 
form of the penitence, as I had left outside in the forms of the coats and waistcoats 
in the windows of the tailors’ shops. I found a vast amount of profession, varying 
veiy little in chaiacter : varying very little (which I thought exceedingly suspicious) 
even in words. I found a great many foxes, dispai aging whole vineyards of 
inaccessible grapes ; but I found very few foxes whom I would have trusted 
within leach of a bunch Above all, I found that the most professing men weie 
the gicatcst objects of interest : and that their conceit, their vanity, their want 
of excitement, and their love of deception (which many of them possessed to an 
almost mci edible extent, as their histories showed), all piompted to these pro- 
fessions, and were all gratified by them. 

However, I heard so repeatedly, in the course or our goings to and fro, of a 
ccrtmii Number Twenty Seven, who was the favoiite, and who really appeared 
to be a Model Prisoner, that I resolved to suspend my judgment until I should 
see Twenty Seven. Twenty Eight, I understood, was also a bright paiticular 
star; but it was his misfortune to have his glory a little dimmed by the extra- 
ordinary lustre of Twenty Seven. I heard so much of Twenty Seven, of Ins 
pious admonitions to everybody aiound him, and of the beautiful letteis he con- 
stantly wrote to his mother (whom he seemed to consider in a very bad way), 
that I became quite impatient to see him. 

I had to restrain my impatience for some time, on account of Twenty Seven 
being reserved for a concluding effect. But, at last, we came to the door of 
his cell ; and Mr. Creakle, looking through a little hole in it, reported to us, 
iu a state of the greatest admiration, that he was readmg a Hymn Book. 
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There was such a rush of heads immediately, to see Number Twenty Seven 
reading his Hymn Book, that the little hole was blocked up, six or seven heads 
deep. To remedy this inconvenience, and give us an oppoitunity of conversing 
with Twenty Seven m allhis punty, Mr Creakle duecled the dooi of the cell 
to be unlocked, and Twenty Seven to be invited out into the passage. This 
was done ; and whom should Tiaddles and I then behold, to our arnazement 
m this conveited Number Twenty Seven, but Uiiah Keep ! 

He knew us directly ; and sai^ as lie came out — with the old wiithe, — 

“ How do you do, Mr. Coppei field ? How do you do, Mi. Ti.idtlles ?” 

This recognition caused a geneial admiration m the paity. I lather thoiiuht 
that everyone was struck by his not being pioud, and taking notice of us 

“Well, Twenty Seven,” said Mi. Cieakle, mournfully aJmmug him. “IIow 
do you find yomself to-day f ’ 

“ I am very umble, sir !” replied Unah Heep. 

“You are always so, Twenty Seven,” said Mr. Cre.ikle. 

Heie, another gentleman asked, with extieme anxiety : “Are you quite comfort- 
able ?” 

“Yes, I thank you, sir!” said Uiiah Heep, looking in that dhection. “Far 
more comfortable here, than ever 1 was outside. 1 see my follies now, sir. 
That's what makes me comfortable.” 

Several gentlemen were much affected ; and a third questioner, foicmg himself 
to the fiont, inquired with exticme feeling : “ How do you find the beef V’ 

“ Thank you, sir,” replied Uriah, glancing in the new du ection of this voice, “it 
was tougher yestciday than I could wish; but it’s my duty to bear. I h.ive 
committed follies, gentlemen,” said Uriah, looking round with a meek smile, “and 
I ought to bear the consequences without repining ” 

A murmur, pailly of gratification at Twenty Seven’s celestial state of mind, and 
partly of indignation against the Contiactor who lud given him any cause vff coiu- 
plamt (a note of which was immediately made by Mr Creakle), having sulisideil. 
Twenty Seven stood in the midst of us, as if he felt himself the puiiciiul object of 
merit in a highly meutoiious museum. That we, the neoplijtcs, miglit have an 
excess of light sinning upon us all at once, orders were given to let out Twenty 
Eight. 

I had been so much astonished alieady, tliat I only felt a kind of lesimicd wonder 
when hlr Littimer walked forth, reading a good book ! 

“ Twenty Eight,” said a gentleman m spectacles, who had not yet spoken, “you 
complained last week, my good fellow, of the cocoa. How has it been since 
“I thank you, sii,” said Mi. Littimer, “it has been belter made. If I minbt 
take the liberty of saying so, sir, I don’t think the milk which is boiled with it is 
qvfZte genuine; but I am aware, sir, that there is great adulteiation of milk, in 
London, and that the aiticle in a pure state is difficult to be obtained.” 

It appeared to me lliat the gentleman in spectacles backed his Twenty Ei<>-ht 
against Mr. Cieakle’s Twenty .Seven, for each of them took his own man in hand 
“What is your state of mind. Twenty Eight?” said the questioner in spectacles 

I thank you, sir,” returned Mr. Littimer ; “ I see my follies now, sir. I am a 
good deal troubled when I think of the sms of my former companions, sir; but i 
trust they may find forgiveness.” 

You are quite happy yomself?” sajd the questioner, nodding encomagersicnt. 

I am giuch obliged to you, sii,” letm ned Mr Littimer. “ Pcifectly so.” 

Is theic jxnythni^ at all on your luiiidj now?’’ said the ciucbtioner. so. 

mention it, Twenty i£jght.” 

Sir, said Mr X^ittiiner, without looking up, my eyes have not deceived Tnt% 

there is a gentleman picsent who was acquainted with me m my former life, it 
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may he profitable to that gentleman to know, sir, that I attribute my pa it follies, 
entiicl/ to having lived a thoughtless life in the service of young men; and to having 
allowed myself to be led by them into weaknesses, which I had not the strength vo 
resist. I hope that gentleman will take warning, sir, and will not be offended at 
my fieedom. It is for his good. I am conscious of my own past follies I ho’^e 
he may repent of all the wickedness and sm, to which he has been a party.” 

I obseived that seveial gentlemen were shading their eyes, each, with one hanr^ 
as if they had just come into chmeh. 

^'This does you credit, Twenty Eight,” returned the questioner. ‘‘I shomd 
have expected it of you. Is there anything else ?” 

Sir,” letiuned Mi Littimei, slightly lifting up his eyebrows, but not his eves, 
there was a young woman who fell into dissolute courses, that I endeavoured to 
save, sir, but could not rescue. I beg that gentleman, if he has it in his power, to 
infoim that young woman fiom me that I foigive her hei bad conduct towards 
myself, and that I call her to icpcntance — if he will be so good.” 

I have no doubt, Twenty Ihght,” returned the questionei, that the gentleman 
you lefei to feels very stiongly-— as we all must — what >ou have so properly sam. 
Wc will not detain you ” 

‘‘I thank you, sii,” said Mr. Littimer. ‘“^Gentlemen, I wish you a good day, 
and hoping you and your families will also see youi wickedness, and amend 
With this, Numbei Twenty Eight letiied, after a glance between him andUiian; 
as if they weie not altogether unknown to each othei, thiough some medium of 
CommuniCiUion ; and a murmur went luund the group, as his door shut upon him, 
that he v as a most ies})cctable man, and a beautiful case. 

^^Now, Twenty Seven,” said Mi Creakle, enteiing on a clear stage with his 
man, “is theic anything that any one can do fbi you? If so, mention it.” 

“ [ would umbly ask, su,” retuincd Unali, with a jerk of his malevolent head, 
“foi leave to wiite again to mothci ” 

“ It shall ceitainly be gianted,” said Mi Cieakle. 

“ Tlunk you, sir! I am aiiMOus about mothei, I am afiaid she ain’t safe.” 
Somebody incautiously asked, what iiom? But theie was a scandalised whisper 
of Hush!” 

“ Immoi tally safe, sii,” letiuncd Unah, wiithmg in the direction of the voice. 
“ I should wish mother to be got into my state. I never should have been got into 
my present slate if I hadn’t come hcie I wish mothei had come heie It would 
be bettei foi eveiybody, if they got took up, and was brought lieie.” 

This sentiment gave unbounded satisfaction — greater satisfaction, I think, than 
anything that had passed yet. 

“Bcfoie I come hcie,” said Unah, stealing a look at us, as if he would have 
blighted the outer woild to which wc belonged, if he could, “I was given lu 
follies ; but now I am sensible of my follies. Theic ’s a deal of sm outside. There ’s 
a deal of sm in mother. Ihere ’s nothing but sm everywhere — except heie.” 

“ You are quite changed said Mr. Cieakle 

'‘Oh deal, yes, su !” ciicd this hopeful penitent 

“You wouldn’t 1 elapse, if you were going out ?” asked somebody else. 

“ Oh de-ar no, sir 1” 

“ Well !” said hir. Creakle, this is vciy giatifymg You have addressed Mr. 
Coppet field, Twenty Seven. Do you wish to say anything further to him 

“ You knew me a long time befoie I came heie and was changed, Mr- Copoer- 
field,” said Ibiah, looking at me; and a moie villainous look J never «aw, even on 
Ills visage. “ You knew me when, in spite of my follies, I was umble among toem 
that was proud, and meek among them that w£».s violent^ — ^you xvas violent to -v' 
youisdf, Ml. Copperfield Once, you struck me a blow m ihe lace, you know* 
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Geneial coinmiseiation. Seveial indignant glances directed at me. 

‘‘But I foigive you, Mr. Coppei field,*’ said Uiiali, making liis forgiving nature 
tlie subject of a most impious and awful paiallel, winch I shall not lecoid. “I 
forgive eveiybody. It would ill become me to bear malice. I fieely foigne you, 
and I hope you ’ll curb your passions in futuie. I hope Mr. will repent, and 
hliss W,, and all of theyt sinful lot. You Ve been visited with ailliction, and I liope 
It may do you good ; but you ’d better have come here. ^ 3Mi. W* had bctlei have 
come heie, and IMiss W. too. The best wish I could give you, hlr. Coppei field, 
and give all of you gentlemen, is, that you could be took up and bi ought here. 
When I tinfhk of my past follies, and my present state, I am suie it would be best 
for you. I pity all who ain’t brought here 

He sneaked back into lus cell, amidst a little clionis of approbation; and both 
Traddlcs and I expeiienced a gieat icllef when he was locked in. 

It was a chaiactcnstic featuie in this lepcntance, that 1 \^as fain to ask what 
these two men had done, to be there at all. That appealed to be the last thing 
about which they had anything to say. I addiessed myself to one of the two wauleis, 
who, I suspected, fiom ceitain latent indications in their faces, knew pi etty well 
what all this stii was worth. 

“Do you know,” said I, as we walked along the passage, “ what felony u as 
Number Twenty Seven’s last ‘ folly f ” 

The answer was that it was a Bank case. 

“ A fiaud on the Bank of England I asked 

“Yes, sir. Fiaud, foigeiy, and conspuacy. lie and some otheis. He set the 
others on. It was a deep plot foi a laige sum. Sentence, transpentation for 
life Twenty Seven was the knowmgest bud of the lot, and had veiy ncaily kept 
himself safe ; but not quite. The Bank was just able to put salt upon his tad — 
and only just.” 

“ Do you know Twenty Eight’s offence?” 

“Twenty Eight,” retiuned my informant, speaking tluoiigliout in a low tone, 
and looking over his shoulder as we walked along the passage, to guaid himself 
fiom being ovciheard, in such an unlawful lefcrencc to these Iminaculates, by 
Crealde and the icst; “Twenty Eight (also tianspoitation) got a ]>lace, and lobbcd 
a young master of a matter of two hundred and fifty pounds in money and valuables, 
the night before they 'were going abroad, I particularly recollect lus case, fiom 
lus being took by a dwarf.” 

“A what?” 

“ A little woman. I have forgot her name.’ 

“Not IMowcher’” 

“That’s it! He had eluded pm suit, and was going to Amciica in a flaxen vig 
and whiskers, and such a complete disguise as never you sec in all your born days ; 
when the little woman, being in Southampton, met him walking along the stiect — 
picked him out with her shaip eye in a moment — ran betwixt his legs to upset him 
— and held on to him like gum Death.” 

^'Excellent Miss Mowcherl” cried L 

“You’d have said so, if you had seen her, standing on a chair in the witness- 
box at the trial, as I did,” said myfxiend. “He cut her face right open, and 
pounded her in the most brutal manner, when she took him ; but she ne%ci loosed 
her hold till he was locked up. She held so tight to him, in fact, that the ofliceis 
were obliged to take ’em both together. She gave her evidence in the gamest 
way,^ iSid was highly complimented by the Bench, and cheeicd right home to her 
lodgings. She said in Court that she’d have took him single-handed (on account 
of what she knew concerning him), if he had been Samson, And it’s my belief 
she would 1” 
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It was mine too, and I liighly respected Miss Tvlowcher for it. 

^Ye had now seen all thcie was to see. It would have been in vain to repiesent 
to such a man as the wui ship ful Mr. Creakle, that Twenty Seven and 'Iwenty 
ICight w eie peifectly consistent and unchanged 5 that exactly what they were then, 
they had always been ; that the hjpociitical knaves weie just the subjects to make 
that SOI t of pi ofession in such a place ; that tlxey knew iH market-value at least as 
well as we did, in the immediate seivice it would do them when they weie ex- 
patriated ; in a woid, tlxat it was a lotten, hollow, painfully suggestive piece of 
business altogether. We lefl them to their system and themselves, and went home 
wondeiing, 

“reihaps it’s a good thing, Ti addles,” said I, have an unsound Hobby 
ridden haul ; for it ’s the sooner ridden to death.” 
hope so,” leplied Tiaddles. 


CHAPTER LXIL 

A LIGHT SHINES ON MY WAY. 

Thk year came lound to Chnstmas-time, and I had been at home above two 
months. I had seen Agnes fiequently. However loud the geneial voice might 
be m giving me cncouiagemcnt, and however fcivent the emotions and eiideavouis 
to winch it loused me, I heaid hci lightest word of piaise as I heaid nothing else. 

At least once a week, and sometimes oftener, I lode over there, and passed the 
evening I usually rode back at night ; foi the old unhappy sense was always 
liovcnng about me now — most soiiowfully when I left her — and I was glad to be 
up and out, lathci than wandeiing over the past m weary wakefulness or miseiable 
(h earns. 1 woie away the longest part of many wild sad nights, in those lidcs ; 
icvivmg, as I went, the thoughts that had occupied me in my long absence. 

Oi, if I weie to say lather that 1 listened to the echoes of tliose thoughts, I 
should better expicss the tiuth. They spoke to me from afar off. I had put them 
at a distance, and accepted my inevitable place. When I read to Agnes what I 
wrote ; when I saw her listening face ; moved her to smiles or tears ; and heai d 
her cordial voice so earnest on the shadowy events of that imaginative world in 
which I lived; I thought what a fate mine might have been — but only thought so, 
ns I had thought after "l was married to Dora, what I could have wished my wife 
to be. 

My duty to Agnes, who loved me with a love, which, if I disquieted, I wrong®! 
most selfishly and poorly, and could never restore ; my matured assurance that I, 
xvho had worked out my own destiny, and won what I had impetuously set my 
hcait on, had no right to murmur and must bear; comprised what I felt and what 
I had learned. But I loved her : and now it even became some consolation to me, 
vaguely to conceive a distant day when I might blamelessly avow it ; when all this 
should be over; when I could say Agnes, so it was when I came home; and 
now I am old, and I never have loved since 

She did nc^t once show me any change in heiself. What she always had been to 
me, she still was ; wholly uifaltered. 

Between my aunt and me theie had been something, in this connexion 'since the 
night of my return, which I cannot call a restiaint, or an avoidance of the subject, 
so much as an implied understanding that we thought of it togethci, but did not 
shape our thoughts into uoids. When, according to our old custom, we sat 
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before the fire at night, we often fell into this tram ; as naturally, and as consciously 
to each other, as if we had uni eseivedly said so. But we piesei\ed an unbioken 
silence. I believed that she had icad, or paitly read, my thoughts that night ; and 
that she fully compiehencled why I gave mine no inoie distinct expicssion. 

This Chnstmas-time being come, and Agnes having reposed no new confidence 
in me, a doubt that had#scveral times arisen m my mind — whether she could have 
that perception of the tiue state of my breast, which restiained her with the appre- 
hension of giving me pain — began to oppress me heavily* If that were so, my 
sacrifice was nothing; my plainest obligation to her unfulfilled; and every poor 
action I had'shumk fiom, 1 was homly domg. I resolved to set this right beyond 
all doubt if such a baiuer were between us, to bicak it down at once with a 
detei mined hand. 

It was — what lasting reason have I to remember it! — a cold, harsh, winter day, 
Tliere had been snow some hours before; and it lay, not deep, but haid-fiozen on 
the ground. Out at sea, beyond my window, the wind blew luggcdly ftofit the 
north. I had been thinking of it, sweeping over those mountain wastes of snow 
m Switzerland, then inaccessible to any human foot ; and had been speculating 
which was the lonelier, those solitary regions, or a deserted ocean. 

Ridirg to-day, Trot^” said my aunt, putting her head in at the door, 

“ Yes,^* said I, ** I am going over to Canteibuiy. It ’s a good day for a ride.” 
hope your hoise may think so, too,” said my aunt ; “but at ]ncscnt he is 
holding down his head and his ears, standing before the doui there, as if he thought 
Ins stal)le pieferablc.” 

My aunt, I may obseivc, allowed my hoi sc on the foibiddcn giound, but had 
not at all lelented toward the donkeys. 

He will be fresh enough, presently !” said I. 

'^The ride will do his master good, at all events,” ohsciwcd my aunt, glancing 
at the papeis on my table. ‘‘‘Ah, child, you pass a good many hoius heie! I 
never thought, when I used to lead books, what work it was to wide them.” 

“It’s woik enough to read them, sometimes,” I leturned. “ As to the writing, 
it has Its own charms, aunt ” 

“ Ah ^ I see !” said my aunt. “ Ambition, love of appiobation, sympathy, and 
much more, I suppose ^ Well : go along with you i” 

“Do you know anything more,” said I, standing composedly l)cfoie hci—die 
had patted me on the shoulder, and sat down m my chaii, “of that attachment of 
Agnes ?” 

She looked up in my face a little while, befoie replying: 

“ 1 think I do, Trot.” 

“Are you confinned in your impression?” I inquiicd, 

“ I think I am, Tiot.” 

She looked so steadfastly nt me: with a kind of doubt, or pity, or suspense m 
her affection: that I summoned the stronger deteumnation to show hei a pcifcUly 
cheerful face 

“And what is moic, Trot — ” said my aunt 

“Yes!” 

“I think Agnes is going to be married ” 

“God bless her!” said I, chceifiilly. 

“God bless her’” said ray aunt, “and her husband too’” 

I echoed it, parted fiom my aunt, went lightly dowm-staas, moimtcci, and rode 
av/ay. Ihcie was gieater leason than before to do what I had rcsolveil to <lo. 

How well I recollect the wmtiy ride! The frozen pai tides of ice, buislicd fiom 
the blades of grass by the wind, and borne across my face; the hard clatter of the 
horse’s hoofs, beating a tune upon the ground; the stiff-tilled sod; the suow-dnft. 
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lightly eddying in the chalk-pit as the breeze ruffled it ; the smoking team with the 
waggon ot old hay, stopping to breathe on the hill-top, and shaking their bells 
musically ; the whitened slopes and sweeps of Down-land lying against the daik 
sky, as if they wcie diawn on a huge slate ! 

I found Agues alone. The little giils had gone to i,heir own homes now, and 
she was alone by the fiie, reading. She put down her book on seeing me come 
m ; and having welcomed me as usual, took her work-basket and sat m one of the 
old -fashioned windows. 

I sat beside her on the window-seat, and we talked of what I \oas doing, and 
when It would be done, and of the piogiess I had made since my last visit. Agues 
was veiy cheeiful ; and laughingly piedicled that I should soon become too famous 
to be talked to, on such subjects. 

*‘So I make the most of the present time, you see,” said Agnes, “and talk to 
you while I may.” 

As I looked at her beautiful face, obseivant of her work, she raised her mild 
clear eyes, and saw that I was looking at her, 

“You aie thoughtful to-day, Tiotwood!” 

“Agnes, shall 1 tell you what about? I came to tell you.” 

She put aside her work, as she was used to do when we were seriously discussing 
anything ; and gave me hci \\ hole attention. 

“ My dear Agnes, do you doubt my being true to you?” 

“No I” she answeied, with a look of astomshmeul. 

“ Do you doubt my being what I always have been to you ?” 

“No!” she answeied, as before. 

“Do you remembei that I tued to tell you, when I came home, what a debt of 
giatitiulc I owed you, dcaicst Agnes, and how feivently I felt towaids you?” 

“1 lemembci it,” she said, gently, “ veiy well.” 

“You have a seciet,” said L “ Let me shaie it, Agnes.” 

She cast down her eyes, and trembled. 

“ I could liaidly fail to know, even if I had not heard — but from other lips than 
yours, Agnes, which seems stiangc — that theie is some one upon whom you have 
bestowed the ticasiue of your love. Do not shut me out of what concerns your 
happiness so neaily ! If you can tiust me as you say you can, and as I know you 
may, let me be yoiii fnend, your bi other, in this matter, of all others!” 

With an appealing, almost a repioachfiil, glance, she lose fiom the window; 
and hurrying acioss the room as if without knowing wheie, put her hands before 
her face, and burst into such teais as smote me to the heait. 

And yet tliey awakened something m me, bunging pionuse to my lieait With- 
out my knowing why, these tears allied themselves with the quietly sad smile whidi 
was so fixed m my remembrance, and shook me more with hope than fear or 
SOI row. 

‘ ‘ Agnes ! Sister ! Deai est ! What have I done ?” 

“ Let me go away, Trotwood. I anr not well. I am not myself. I wall speak 
to you by and by — another time. I will write to you. Don’t speak to me now. 
Don’t! don’t!” 

I sought to recollect what she had said, when I had spoken to hci on that former 
night, of her ffection needing no return. It seemed a veiy woild that I must 
search througa in a moment. 

“ Agnes, I cannot bear to see you so, and think that I have been the cause. My 
dearest girl, deaier to me than anything m life, if you aie unhappy, let me share 
your unhappiness. If you aie in need of help or counsel, let me tiy to five rt to 
you. If you have indeed a buideii on your heart, let me tiy to lighten zt. 
whom do I live now, Agnes, if it is not for you?” 
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Oh, spare me! I am not myself! Another lime!^' was all I could diolinguish. 

Was it a selfish error that was leading me away? Oi, having once a clue to 
hope, was there something opening to me that I had not daied to think of? 

“I must say more. I cannot let you leave me sol For nea\en’s sake, 
Agnes, let us not mistake each other aftei all these years, and all that has come 
and gone with them I I inust speak plainly. If you ha\e any hngenng thought 
that I could envy the happiness you will confei ; that I could nut icsign you to 
a dearer protector, of your own choosing; that I could not, fiom my lemoved 
place, be a contented witness of your joy; dismiss it, foi I don’t deserve it! I 
have not suifcicd quite in vam. You have not taught me quite in vain. There is 
no alloy of self in \vhat I feel for you.” 

She was quiet now. In a little time, she turned her pale face towards me, and 
said m a low voice, bioken here and there, but veiy clear, 

owe it to youi pure fuenclship for me, Tiot wood —which, indeed, I do not 
doubt — to tell you, you are mistaken. I can do no more. If I have somctiifies, 
m the couise of years, wanted help and counsel, they have come to me. If I have 
sometimes been unhappy, the feeling has passed away. If I have ever harl a 
huiden on my heait, it has been lightened for me. If 1 have any secict, it is — no 
new one; and is — not what you suppose. I cannot leveal it, or divide it. It has 
long been mine, and must lemaiii mine.” 

‘‘ Agnes ! Stay ! A moment 1” 

vShe was going away, but I detained her. I clasped my aim about her waist. 
“In the coiuse of yeais’” ^‘It is not a new one New thoughts and hopes 
wcie whiiling through my mind, and all the colois of my life weie changing 

“ Deaicst Agnes ! Whom I so lespect and honoi — whom I so devotedly love I 
When I came heie to-day, I thought that nothing could have wiestcd this con- 
fession from me. I thought I could have kept it lu my bosom all our lives, till 
we were old. But, Agnes, if I have indeed any new-born lujpe that I may ever 
call you something inoie than Sistei, widely dUTeient from Sister! — — ” 

Her tcais fell fast; but they weie not like those she had lately shed, and I saw 
my hope biighten in them, 

“ Agnes 1 Ever iny guide, and best suppoit ! If you had been inoie mindful of 
yourself, and less of me, when we gicw up here togethei, I think my heedless 
fancy never \\ ould have wandeied fiom you. But you weie so much better than 
I, so necessaiy to me m every boyish hope and disappointment, tlxat to have you to 
confide m, and rely upon in eveiy thing, became a second nature, supplanting for 
the time the fust an<l greater one of loving you as I do !” 

Still weeping, but not sadly — joyfully ! And clasped in my aims as sne uaa 
n^ver been, as I had thought she never was to be ! 

“When I loved I )ora“fondly, Agnes, as you know ” 

“Yes •” she cued, earnestly. “ I am glad to know it 1” 

“ When I loved her — even then, my love would have been mcomjdctc, without 
your sympathy. I had it, and it was peifected. And when I lost her, Agnes, 
what should 1 have been without you, still i” 

Closer in my aims, nearer to my heait, her tiemblmg hand upon my sliouiuer, 
her sweet eyes shining thiough lier tears, on mine ! 

“ I went away, clear Agnes, loving you. I stayed away, loving you. i returned 
home, loving >011 

And n^w, I tiied to tell hci of the struggle I had had, and llic conclusion i nad 
come to I tried to lay my mind before her, truly, and entirely. I tned to show 
her how I had hoped I had come into the better knowledge of myself and of her ; 
how I had lesigned myself to what that better knowledge brought ; and how I had 
come there, even that day, in my fidelity to this. Il she did so love me (I said) 
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that she could take me for her husband, she could do so, on no desci-ving of mine, 
except upon the tuith of my love for liei, and the trouble in which it had ripened 
to be what it was ; and hence \t was that I revealed it- And O, Agnes, even out 
of thy true eyes, in that same time, the spint of my child-wife looked upon me, 
saying it was well ; and winning me, through thee, to tendeiest recollections of the 
Blossom that had withered in its bloom ! 

‘ ‘ I am so blest, TL rotwood — my heart is so overcharged — but there is one thing 
I must say.’^ 

“ Dearest, what 

She laid her gentle hands upon my shoulders, and looked calmly in my face. 

Do you know, yet, what it is 

r am afiaid to speculate on what it is. Tell me, my dear.” 
have loved you all my lifel” 

Oh, we wcie happy, we were happy ! Our tears were not for the trials (hers so 
much the greater), through wliich we had come to be thus, but foi the rapture of 
being thus, never to be divided more ! 

We walked, that winter evening, in the fields together; and the blessed calm 
withm us seemed to be pai taken by the fiosty air. The early stars began to shine 
while we wcie lingering on, and looking up to them, we thanked our God for 
having guided us to this tranquillity. 

We stood together in the same old-fashioned window at night, when the moon 
WMS shining ; Agnes with her quiet eyes raised up to it ; I following her glance 
Long miles of road then opened out befoie my mmd ; and, toiling on, I saw a ragged 
way-worn boy forsaken and neglected, who should come to call even the heart now 
beating agauT^t mine, his own. 

It was ncaily dinner-time next day when we appeared befoie my aunt She 
•Vv as up in my study, Peggotty said : which it was her pride to keep in readiness 
and Older for me. We found hei, m her spectacles, sitting by the fire. 

“ Goodness me !” said my aunt, peering through the dusk, ** who’s this you’re 
bunging home ?” 

“ Agnes,” said I. 

As wc hud auanged to say nothing at first, my aunt was not a little discomfited. 
She claitcd a hopeful glance at me, when I said ‘‘Agnes;” but seeing that I 
loulvod as usual, she took off her spectacles in despaii, and rubbed her nose with 
tiiem. 

She greeted Agnes heaitily, nevertheless ; and we were soon in the lighted parlor 
down-stairs, at duinci. My aunt put on her spectacles twice or thrice, to take 
another look at me, but as often took them off again, disappointed, and rubbed her 
nose with them. Much to the discomfituie of Air. Dick, who knew this to be a 
bad symptom. 

“ Ey the by, aunt,” said I, after dinner ; “I have been speaking to Agnes about 
what you told me ” 

Then, Trot,” said my aunt, turning scarlet, “you did wrong, and broke your 
piomisc.” 

“You aic: not angiy, aunt, I trust? I am sure you won’t be, when you leain 
that Agnes is not unhappy in any attachment.” 

“ Stuif and nonsense said my aunt. 

As my aunt appealed to be annoyed, I thought the best way was to cut her 
annoyance short. I took Agnes in my arm to the back of her chair, and we both 
loaned ovei Iiei. Tdy aunt \\Uh omi clap of hei hands, and one look through her 
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spectacles, immediately went into liy&teucs, for the fust and only tune in all iny 
knowledge of her. 

The hysterics called up Peggotty The moment my aunt was icstoicd, she flew 
at Peggotty, and calling her a sdly old cieatuie, h\\gi\Oi\ hot with all hei might 
After that, she hugged Dick (vvlio was highly ImimiLt], but a good deal 
surprised) ; and after that, told them why. Then we weie all happy togethci. 

I could not discovei whether my aunt, m hci last short comet sat ion with me, 
had fallen on a pious hand, or had lealiy mistaken the stale oi my mind. It was 
quite enough, sVe said, that she had told me Agues was going to be mairied ; and 
that I now knew beltei tlian any one how line it was. 

We weie mariied within a foitiiight. Tiaddles and Sophy, and Doctor and 
hirs. Strong, -wcic the only guests at our quiet wedding. We left them lull of joy ; 
and diove away together. Clasped m my emlnace, I held the souice of eveiy 
v/oUby ampliation I had evei liacl ; the ccntie of myself, the ciicle of my life, my 
own, my wife ; my love of w^liom was founded on a lock ! 

Dealest husband !” said Agnes. “ Now that I may call you by that name, I 
have one thing more to tell you.” 

Let me hear it, love.” 

It grows out of the night wdien Doia died. She sent you for me.” 

“She did.” 

“ She told me that she left me something. Can you think what it was 

I believed I could. I diew the wnfc who had so long loved me, closer to my side- 

“ She told me that she made a last lequest to me, and left me a last chaigc.” 

“ A.nd It was ” 

“That only I would occupy this vacant place.” 

And Agnes laid her head upon my breast, and wept; and 1 wept with heZj 
though we were so happy. 


CHAPTER LXilL 

A VISITOR. 

What i have purposed to rccoid is nearly finished ; but theie is yet an incident 
conspicuous in my memory, on which it often lests wnth delight, and without 
which one thiead in the web I have spun, would have a lavclled end. 

1 had advanced m fame and fortune, my domestic joy was perfect, 1 had oecn 
married ten liappy yeais. Agnes and I weie sitting by the fire, in um house in 
London, one night m spnng, and tliiee of our childicn weie playing in the loom, 
when I was told that a stranger wished to see me. 

He had been asked if he came on business, and had answered No; he had come 
for the pleasure of seeing me, and had come a long w ay. He was an old nun, my 
servant said, and looked like a farmer. 

As this sounded mystenous to the children, and moicovci was like the beginning 
of a favoiile story Agnes used to tell them, introductoiy to the airival of a wicked 
old Fairy in a cloak wdio hated everybody, it produced some commotij^. One of 
our boys laid his head m his mother’s lap to be out of haxm’s way, and little Agnes 
(our eldesl^child) left her doll in a chair to repicsent her, and thrust out her little 
heap of golden curls fiom betw^een the wmdow-cui tains, to see what happened next. 

“Let him come in here !” said L 

Thcie soon appeared, pausing in the dark aoomay as he entered, a hale, grey- 
haired old man. Little Agnes, altiactcd by his looks, had run to bring him ui, and 
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I hatl Bot yet clcaily seen his face, when my wife, staitmg up, cued out to me, m a 
pleased and agitated voice, that it was Mr. Peggotty ! 

It was Ml. Peggotty. An old man now, but in a ruddy, hearty, stiong old age. 
When our first emotion was over, and he sat befoie the fire with the childien on hu 
knees, and the blaze shining on Ins face, he looked, to me, as vigoious and lobust, 
withal as handsome, an old man, as ever I had seen. 

MasV Davy,’^ And the old name in the old tone fell so natmally on 

my ear I Mas’i Davy, ’tis a joyful lioui as I see you, once more, dong with your 
own trew wife ’’’ 

A joyful houi indeed, old fiiend !” ciied I. 

'' And these heer pietty ones,” said Mu Peggotty. look at these heer 

flow eis ! Why, hlasV Davy, you was but the hcighth of the littlcbt of these, when 
I fust see you 1 When Em’ly warn’t no biggei, and our poor lad weie hrfSL ladf” 
^ Tune lias cliangcd me more than it has changed you since then,” said I. '^But 
let these deai logties go to bed ; and as no house in England but this must hold you, 
U'll me whoic to send for your luggage (is the old black bag among it, that went so 
fai, I womler 1), and then, ovci a glass of Yaimoiitli giog, we will have the tidings 
of ten yeazs !” 

Aic you alone?” asked Agnes 
“Yes, ma’am,” he said, kisbing her hand, “quite alone ” 

Wo sat him between us, not knowing how to give him welcome enough; and as 
I liegau to listen to his old familial voice, I could have fancied he was still pursuing 
lus long journey in search of his dailing niece. 

“ It ’s a mort of water,” said Mr Peggotty, “fiii to come acioss, and on’y stay a 
matter of fewer weeks. But water {’specially when kis salt) conics nat’ral to me, 
and fi lends is clear, and I am heer. — Which is veise,” said Mr Peggotty, surpused 
to find it out, “ though I hadn’t such intentions 

“ Aie you going back those many thousand miles, so soon ’ ’ asked Agnes. 

“ Yes, ma’am,” he letuined. “ I giv the piomise to Eni’ly, afoie I come aw'ay. 
You sec, I doen’t giow younger as the ycais comes lound, and if I hadn’t sailed as 
’tvvas, most like I shouldn’t never have done ’t. And it ’s alius licon on my mind, 
as I musi^ come and see Mas’r Davy and your own sweet blooming self, in your 
wedded happiness, afoie I got to be too old ” 

I le looked at us, as if he could never feast his eyes on us sufficiently Agnes laugh- 
ingly put back some scattered locks of his giey hair, that he might see us bettei. 

“ Ami now tell us,” said I, “ eveiything relating to yoin foitunes ” 

“Our foituns, Mas’r Davy,” he icjomcd, “is soon told. We haven’t faied 
nohows, but fared to thiivc. We’ve alius thrived. We ’ve W’^orked as we ought 
to’t, and maybe we lived alcelle haul at fust or so, but we have alius thiived 
What with shcep-faiming, and what with stock-farming, and what with one thing 
and what with t’other, we aie as well to do, as well could be. Thcer’s been 
kicmlci ablessing fell upon us,” said Mi Peggotty, leverentially inclining his head, 
“ and we ’ve done nowt but piospei. That is, in the long nxn. If not yesterday, 
why then to-clay If not to-day, why then to-mouow.” 

“And Emily ?” said Agnes and I, both together. 

“ Em’Iy,” said he, “after you left hei, ma’am — and I never heeid her saying of 
her pi aycu: at night, t’other side the canvas screen, when we was settled in the Bush, 
hut what riiccid your name — and arter she and me lost siglit of Mas’r Davy, that 
Ulcer siinung sundown— was that low, at first, that, if she had know’d then what 
MasT J )avy kep ftom us so kind and thowtful, his my opnnoii she ’d have diooped 
away Jiut Ihcer was some poor folks aboaid as had illness among ’em, and she 
took caie of i/hvn; and Iheci was the childien in our company, and she took care of 
them; and so she got to be busy, and to be doing good, and that helped her.” 
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“ When did she first hear of it ?” T asked, 

I kep it from her arter I heercl on’t,” said ]Mr. Pegc^otty, ** on nigh a 
vear. We was living then in a sohtaiy place, Init among tlie beantifiillest trees, and 
■with the roses a coveiing oiu Bein’ to the locif. Tlieer come along one day, when 
i was out a woilcing on tli# land, a tiavcllei fiom our own Kosfolk or SuHblk in 
iingland (I doen’t rightly mind which), and of com*se we took him in, and giv him 

eat and dnnk, and made him welcome. We all do that, all the colony over, 
ne ’d got an old newspaper with him, and some otlier account in pi iut of the stoi m. 
That’s how she^^know’d it. When I come home at night, I found she kn<nvM it.” 

He dropped his voice as he said these woids, and the gravity I so well remem- 
bered overspread his face. 

Did it change her much we asked. 

Aye, for a good long time,” he said, shaking his head ; **if not to this present 
roiir * But I think the solitoode done her good. And she ]ia<l a deal to mind#in 
tne way ofpoiiltiy and the like, and minded of it, and conn' tluough. I wontlei,” 
he smd thoughtfully, “if you could see my JCm’Iy now, Mas’i 1 hivy, whellun you M 
jmow her V 

Is she so alteicd f ’ I inquired, 

“ I doen’t know, I see her ev’ry day, and doen’t know’'; but, ofhldimes, I have 
thowt so, A slight figiue,” said !Mi. Peggotty, looking at tlie fire, “ Licntler worn; 
soft, SOI rowful, blue eyes; a delicate face; a pn tty head, leaning a little down; a 
quiet voice and way — timid a’most. That ’s ICm’Iy I” 

We silently obseived him as he sat, still looking at the fire. 

“ Some thinks,” he said, “ as her affection was ill-bcstowcd ; some, as her mai- 
riage was broke off by death. No one knows how his. She might have maineil 
well a mort of tunes, ‘ but, uncle,’ she says to me, ^ that ’s gone fi n e\ cr.’ Cheei ful 
nlong with me; letired when otheis is by, fond of going any distaiae fur to tcacli a 
cmkl, or fur to tend a sick peison, oi fm to do some knulness towhdsa younggiil’s 
wedding (and she’s done a many, but has never seen tme); fondly loving ot her 
uncle; patient; liked by young and old; sowt out liy all that has any tumble. 
That ’s Emhy 

He drew his hand acioss his face, andwitli a half-suppressed sigh looked up fiom 
the file 

“ Is Maltha with you yet 1 asked. 

“ Maltha,” he leplied, “got maiiied, Mas’r Davy, in the second ycai, A young 
man, a faim-laboier, as come by us on liis way to market with lus m:ish\ diays - 
a journey of over fivchimdied mile, tlieei and back-made oficis fm to take hei fur 
liib wife (wives is vciy scaice theci), and then to set up fm their two stdves m the 
Bi®i wShc spoke to me fui to tell him hci liew stoiy. 1 did, TIu*y was mauied, 
and they live fower Imadrcd mile away from any voices but tlieu ovui and the 
singing bii ds ” 

“ Mis. Giimmidge?” I suggested. 

It was a pleasant key to touch, for Mr. Peggotty suddenly Inn st into a u»ai of 
laughter, and rubbed his hands up and down his legs, as he had been aeciistomed to 
do when he enjoyed himself m the long-shipwrecked boat, 

“Would you believe it»” he said. “Why, someun even made offeis fm to 
mairy If a ship’s cook that was turning scttlei, Mash l),uy, fKtIu’t make 
offers fur to marry Missis Gummidge, I’m Gomied— and 1 can’t say no fail ex than 
that I” 

I never saw Agnes laugh so. This sudden ccstacy on the part of hfr Peggotty 
was so delightful to her, that she could not leave oft laiiglnng; an<l the nu^re she 
laughed the more she made me laugh, and the gicater Mr. Peggotty’s ecstacy 
became, and the more he rubbed his legs. 
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*‘An<! what <lid Mis. Gumma Ige say 


say I asked, wliea I was giave enoutli. 

‘‘If >a)uMl beiieve me, Mi Peggotty, “Missis Gummidge, ’stead of 

^egiHl to yc)ii, 1 ain’t a going fur to change my 


saying ‘thank you, i m nnich obleegiv,. .v. x mu t a going lur to ctiange my 
condition at my time of lifiy up d with a bucket as was standing by, and laid it 
over that tlieei ship b cook b head Hill he sung out fiu help, and I went m and 
rebkied of him/’ 


Mr. I'egijotty buiit nit.) a gicat roar of laughter, and Agnes, and I both kept 

him company. ^ 

“But I must say this fur the good cicctiu,” he icsumed, wipiiig his face when 
we weietpute exhausted; “she has been all she said she’d be S us, and more 
She’s the wiilmgc St, the tiewest, the honestest-helping woman, Mas’r Davy as 
evei diawM the bu-ath of hfe. I have never know\l her to be lone and lorn* for 
a single minutts not even when the colony was all afoie us, and we was new to it 
Anti thinking of the idtl ’uu is a thing she never done, I do assuie you, since she 
left KngLuid I” 

“ Ntnv, last, not least, Mr, Micawbcr,’^’ said I. “ He has paid off every obliga- 
tion he ineuiusl hoi e e\cu to TiaddkVs bill, you icmembei, my dear Agnes— 
anti ihoicftnc \\t^ may take it ftir giaulcd that he is doing well. But what is the 
latest news of him / ’ 

Mr. Peggt^tty, with a smile, j)ut his hand in his breast-pocket, and produced a 
flatduiilcdt ]siptn' paicel, fioiu which he took out, with much caie, a little odd- 
looking newspaper, 

“ You aie to understan’, Mas’r Davy,” said he, “as we have left the Bush now, 
being so well to ilu ; and Iiavo gtine light away lound to Poit hfukllebay Harbor, 
wlit*ei tlnsa \ what call a town.” 

** Ml. Mic.iwber was in the Hush near you?’ sanl L 

“ BKns you, ye-.,” saitl Mu Peggotty, “and turned to with a will. I never wish 
to meet a beftei gen'rmau for tuimng to, wnth a will. I ’ve seen that theei bald 
liead i*f his, a peis[>i!mg in the sun, Mas’r Davy, ’til I a’most thowt it would have 
melted aw’ay. And nuw he’s a Magistrate.” 

“A Magpstiatc, eh?” said T. 

Mr. Pcj^gotty pointed to a ceitain paiagrn]>h in the newspaper, where I read 
aloud as loHuws, hum the “ Poit Midcllchay d'nnes:” 


“lird'hc public dinner to our distinguislusl follow-colonist and townsman, 
WiLKUNS Mu’awuI'R, Issi^n'ini, Port Middlcbay District Magistrate, came off 
ycsteiday in the Luge room <»t the Ilolel, which was ciowded to suffocation. It is 
est muted that not hwvci than hniy-seven pet sons must have been accommodated 
with dinma ;U one time, exidiwive of the company in the passage and on the stairs. 
The beaut V, tashion, and cxchnivencss of Port Middlebay, flocked to do lionom* to 
one M> d^ MU v(*tlly esteemed, so highly talenli'd, and so w idely popular. Doctor 
*Mell b»fGo|i»mal Salcimllouse Grammar School, Port Middlcbay) piesided, and 
on his ngjit sat the distinguisheel |»u<*st. Alter the removal of the cloth, and the 
singing ol Non Kolas (iKMUtifully executed, and in which we were at no loss to 
distinguish the In ildikc notes of that gifted amateur, Wilkins Micawber, 
DsQUJitK, JtiNioK)» the usual Ioy;d ami patiiotic toasts wcie sevci ally given and 
niptunmsIjtrcceivciL Dr. Mell, in a spceGi replete with feeling, then proposed 
/Our distinguished Gm^st, the ornament of our imvn. May lie never leave us but 
to liettcr himself, ami may his hxu t ess among tis be such as to render bettenng 
himself impossible? The cheenng with which the toast was leceived defies 
dcbciiplnm. Again and again it rose and fell, like the waves of ocean. At length 
nil was ImshctH and Wn.KiNS MtrwvnFR, Esquire, presented himself to return 
thanks. Eirbe it fnnu us, in the picsent compaialively impeilect state of the 
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resources of our establisliment, to endeavour to follow oiir distinguished townsman 
till ough the smoothly-flowing peiiods of his polished and highly^oiuate addiess ! 
Suffice it to observe, that it was a mastci piece of eloquence ; and that those 
passages in which he more paiticulaily tiaced his own successful career to its 
souice, and warned the younger poition of his auditory fi om the slioals of ever 
iucunmgpecuniary liabiiit«;s which they weie unable to Injuidate, bi ought a tear 
into the manliest eye pi esent The lemaimng toasts wcie Doctor IvIell; IvIus. 
Micawber (who gi aceful ly bowed hei acknowledgments fioin the side-dooi, where 
a galaxy of beauty w^as elevated on chans, at once to witness and adoin the gratify- 
ing scene); Mis. Ridger Begs (late Miss Micawber); INIrs. Mell; Wilkins 
Micawber, Esquire, Junior (who convulsed the assembly by humoiously re- 
marking that he found himself unable to leturn thanks in a speech, but would do 
so, With their pel mission, in a song); Mrs IMicawber’s Family {well-known, 
It IS needless to remark, in the mother-country), <S:c. &c die. At the conclusum 
of the proceedings the tables weie cieaicd as if by ait-magic for dancing. Among 
the votaries of Terpsichore, wlio dispoitcd themselves until Std gave %vaniing 
foi depaituie, Wilkins Micawber, Ksquiie, Junioi, and the lovely and actaimplislieli 
Miss Helena, fouith daughter of Doctor Mell, weie paiticulaily lemaikablc.” 

I was looking hack to the name of Doctor Mell, pleased to have discovered, in 
these happier ciicmnstances, Mr. Mell, foimerly pool pinched ushci to my hlui- 
dlcsex magistrate, when Mr. Peggotty pointing to anothci part of the papci, my 
eyes rested on my own name, and I read thus : 

DAVID COPPERFIELD, ESQUIRE, 

<‘TnE EMINENT AUTHOR. 

••My Dear Sir, 

Yeais have elapsed, since I had an oppoitimity of oculaily perusing 
the lineaments, now fimiliar to the imaginations of a consulei able poition <if the 
civilised woild. 

But, niy dear sir, though cstianged (by the force of circumstances over which 
I have had no contiol) from tlie peisonal society of the fnend and com]>anion of 
my youth, I have not licen unmindful of his soaung flight. Nui have I been 
debaricd, 

Though seas between us braid ha* roared, 

(Burn?) from participating in the intellectual feasts he has spread before us. 

cannot, theiefoie, allow of the depaituie fioin this place of an individual 
whom we mutually respect and esteem, without, my dear sir, taking tins public 
opuoitimity of thanking you, on my own behalf, and, 1 may undci take to add, cm 
thac of the whole of the Inhabitants of Poit Middlcbay, for the gialification of 
which you aie the ministeiing agent. 

^ “ Go on, my dear sirl You are not unknown hcie, you aic not imappietiated. 
Though Demote,* we are neither Dinfriended,* Dnelancholy,* nor (I may add) 
‘slow.’ Go on, my dear sir, in your Eagle comse ! The inhabitants of Port 
Middlehay may at least aspire to watch it, 'with delight, with entertamment, with 
instruction » 

‘‘ Among the eyes elevated towards you from this poition of the globe, will over 
be found, while it has light and life, 

<‘The 
“ Eye 

‘‘Appertaining to 
‘‘ Wilkins^Mtcawber, 

“ Magistrate,” 



A Last Look Back. 


I fou/ul, on glancing at the remaining contents of the newspaper, that Mr, 
Micawbcr was a diligent and esteemed coirespondent of that J ournal. There 
was anotliei letter fiom him in the same paper, touching a bridge ; there was an 
advertisement of a collection of similar letteis by him, to be shortly republished, 
in a neat volume, ^*with considerable additions;” and. unless I am very much 
mistaken, the Leading Aiticle was his also. 

\Vc talked much of Mr Micawber, on many other evenings while Mr. Peggotty 
remained with us. He lived with us dunng the whole term of his stay, — which, I 
think, was something less than a month, — and his sister and my aunt came to 
London to see liini. Agnes and I parted from him aboaid-shq^, wnen he sailed ; 
and we shall never part fiom him more, on eaith. 

But befoie lie left, he went with me to Yaimouth, to see a little tablet I had put 
up in the chiiichyaid to the memoiy of ITam. While I was copying the plain 
inst iiption for him at liis lequest, I saw him stoop, and gather a tuft of glass from 
the grave, and a little eaith. 

“ For EnVly,” he said, as he put it in his hicost. I promised, Mas’r Davy,” 


CHAPTER LXIV. 

A TAST RETROSPECT. 

And now my written stoiy ends I look back, once moie — for the last time— 
before 1 close these leaves. 

1 see myself, with Agnes at my side, journeying along the load of life T see our 
cLildien and our friends around us; and I hcai the roar of many voices, not 
ludiHereiit to me as I tiavcl on. 

What faces aie the most distinct to me in the fleeting crowd? Lo, these; all 
tuining to me as I ask my thoughts the question 1 

llcie IS my aunt, in stiongci spectacles, an old woman of foui score yeais and 
inoic, but upright yet, and a steady walkci of six miles at a stretch m winter 
weather. 

Always with hei, here comes Peggotty, my good old nurse, likewise in spec- 
tacles, accustomed to do ncedlewoik at mght very close to the lamp, but never 
sitting down to it without a bit of wax candle, a yaid measure in a little house, and 
a woik-box with a picture of St PaiiFs upon the lid. 

The clieeks and aims of Peggotty, so liaid and led in my childish days, when I 
wondeicd why the biuls didn’t peck her m pi eference to apples, are shrivelled now , 
and hei eyes, that used to daiken their whole neighbourhood in her face, a:e 
faiutei (thougli they glitter still) ; but her rough forefinger, winch I once associafetl 
witli a ]mckct nutineg giatei, is just the same, and when I see my least child 
catching at it as it totteis fiom my aunt to hei, I think of our little parlor at home, 
uhen 1 could scarcely walk. My aunt’s old disappointment is set right, now. 
She IS godmolhei lo a real living Betsey TTotwood ; and Dora (the next m order) 
says slie spoils her. 

Theie is something bulky in Peggotty’s pocket It is nothing smaller than the 
C'locodile-Book, which is in lathex a dilapidated condition by this tune, with 
divcis of llic leaves tom and stitched acioss, but which Peggotty exhiBits to the 
chiltlien as a piccious relic. 1 find it veiy ciuious to see my own infant face, look- 
ing up at me fi^m the Ciocodile stones ; and to be reminded by it of my old 
aCtiuaintance Brooks of Sheffield. 
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Among my boys, this summer holiday timc^ I see an old man making giant 
kites, and gazing at them in the air, with a delight for which theie aie no woids. 
He greets me rapturously, and wluspeis, with many nods and winks, Trotwood, 
you will be glad to hear that I shall finish the Mcmonal when I have nothing else 
to do, and that your aimt^ the most extiaoidinary woman in the woild, su 

Who IS this bent lady, supporting heiself by a stick, and showing me a counte- 
nance in which there aie some tiaces of old pude and beauty, feebly contending 
with a querulous, imbecile, fretful wandering of the mind ? She is in a garden ; 
and near her^stands a sharp, dark, witheied woman, with a white scar on her 
iip. Let tne hear what they say. 

Rosa, I have forgotten this gentleman^s name.” 

Rosa hencls over liei, and calls to her, Mi. Coppci field*” 

‘‘I am glad to see you, sii, I am sony to obseiveyoii are in mourning. 1 
hope Time will be good to you.” ^ 

Her impatient attendant scolds her, tells her I am not in mourning, huh her 
look again, tries to rouse her, 

'V <)U have seen my son, sir,” says the eldei lady. ‘‘Are you reconciled ?” 

Looking fixedly at me, she puts her hand to hci foichcad, and moans. Sud- 
denly, she dies, 111 a leu iblc voice, “Rosa, conic to me. lie h dead 1” Rosa 
kneeling at her feet, by turns caicsscs her, and quaiicls with her; now fieicely 
telling her, “ I loved him better than you ever dul 1” — now soothing lier to sleep 
on her hi cast, like a sick Child. Thus I leave them ; thus I always find them; 
thus they wear their time away, from yeai to year. 

What ship conics sailing home from India, and what English lady is this, 
mamed to a gi*owling old Scotch Cicesus with great ilaps of eaib? Can this be 
Julia Mills ? 

Indeed it is Julia Mills, peevish and fine, with a black man to carry caids 
and lettcis to her on a golden 'sal vei, and a coppcr-coloiued woman in linen, 
with a bright handkcichicf round her head, to scive her Tiffin in her dicssing- 
loom But Julia kce[>s no chaiy m these days; never sings Afrecluufs i)nge; 
eternally quarrels with the old Scotch Cicesus, who is a soit of yellow beai with a 
tanned hide* Julia is steeped m money to the lluoat, and talks and thinks of 
nothing else. X liked her better in the Deseit of Sahara. 

Or ])eihaps this ts the Lc&eit of Sahaia! For, though Julia has a stately 
house, and mighty company, and sumptuous dinneisevciy day, I sec no gieen 
growth near her; nothing that can ever come to fiiuL oi ilower. What Julia 
calls “ society,” I see ; among it Mi. JackMaUlon, fiom his Batent Place, sneciing 
at the hand that gave it him, and speaking to me, of the Doctor, as “so chaimingly 
awtupe ” But when society is the name for such hollow gentlemen and ladies, 
Juha, and when its bieedmg is professed mdiffcience to evei} thing that can 
advance oi can retard mankind, I think vve must have lost oui selves in that same 
Deseit of Sahara, and had better find the way out. 

Ancllo, the Doctor, always our good fiiend, labonng at his Dictumaiy (some- 
where about the letter D), and happy m his home and wife. Also the Ohl 
Soldier, on a consideiably reduced looting, and by no means so iniliieiUial as 
in days of yore ! 

Working at his chambeis in the Temple, with a busy aspect, ami his ban (where 
he is not bald) made more rebellious than ever by the constant fi iction of his lawyer’s 
wug, I c<rne, in a later time, upon my dear old Tiaddles. IIis table is covexed 
with thick pdc3 of papers ; and i say, as I look around me : 

“ If Sophy were your clerk, now, Tiaddles, she would have enough to do !” 

“ You liiay say that, my dear Coppcrfield 1 But those wcie caf>ital days, too, in 
I Tolborn Court 1 Were they not f * 



I clo^f my S,Wy. 

“When she told you you would be a Judge? But it was not the to^vn talk 

t/u'ji 

At all events,” says Tiaddles, I ever am one 

“ Why, you know you will be.” 

“ Well, my dear Coppeilield, w/im I am one, I shai; tell the story, as I said I 
would.” 

We walk away, aim in ai m. I am going to have a family dinner with Traddles 
It IS Sophy’s birthday ; and, on our road, Tiaddles discoiiises to me of the good 
foiLune lie has enjoyed. 

‘‘I leally have been able, my dear Coppeificlcl, to do all that I had most at 
heart. Idieie's the Reveiend Horace promoted to that living at four hundred and 
fifty pounds a year ; there are our two boys receiving the very best education, and 
distiiiguislung^ tlicmseh>'cs as steady scholars and good fellows ; there are three of 
the^^^iuls nuinied very comf ntably ; thcic are three moie living with us ; there are 
tliiee inoic keeping liouse for the Reverend Horace since Mrs. Ciewlei’s decease ; 
and all of them happy,” 
iCxcept — ” I suggest. 

** iCxLcpt the Reality,” says Tracldles. Yes. It was very imfoitiinate that she 
should many such a vagaliond. Rut there was a certain dash and glaie about him 
that caught her. However, now we have got her safe at our house, and got rid o£ 
him, we must ciiccr her up again.” 

Tiaddlcs’s house is one of tlic very houses — or it easily may have been — which 
he and Soplry used to parcel out, in their evening walks. It is a large house ; but 
Tiaddles keeps his papers in his diessing-room, and his boots with his papeis; 
and he and Sophy squeeze themselves into upper rooms, resemng the best bed- 
rooms for the Beauty and the gnls. There is no room to spare in the house ; for 
more of ‘‘ the gu Is” arc here, and always are hcie, by some accident or other, 
than I know how to count Ileie, when we go in, is a crowd of them, running 
down to the door, and handing Tiaddles about to be kissed, until he is out of 
breath. Here, established in peipetmty, is the poor Beauty, a widow with a little 
gill; here, at dmnei on Sophy’s birthday, are the thiee mairied gnls with their 
thiee husbands, and one of the husband’s bi others, and another husband’s cousin, 
and another husband’s sister, who appears to me to be engaged to the cousin. 
Tiaddles, exactly the same simple, unaifected fellow as lie ever was, sits at the foot 
of the large table like a Patiiaich ; and Sophy beams ui:)on him, fiom the head, 
across a chcciful space that is certainly not ghtteiing with Britannia metal 

And now, as I close my task, subduing my desiie to linger yet, these faces fade 
away. Rut, one face, shining on me like a Heavenly light by which I see all 
other objects, is above tliem and beyond them all. And that remains. 

1 turn my head, and see xt, in Us beautiful serenity, beside me. My lamp bums 
low, and I have wiitten far into the night ; but the dear presence, without which I 
weie nothing, beais me company. 

Oh Agnes, Oh my soul, so may thy face be by me when I close my life indeed ; so 
may I, {when realities aie melting from me like the shadows which I now dismiss, 
still find thee near me, pointing upward I 


THE END* 
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